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TO 


M MY COUNTRYMEN 


m 

^c.^. 




Royal Message to India 


December 23rd, 1919 


*‘lt is my earnest desire at this Mime that so far as possible any 
trace of bitterness between my people and those who are responsible 

tor my Government should be obliterated A new era 

is opening. Let it begin with a common determination among my 
people and my officers to work together for a common purpose. 

^ • With all my people I pray to Almighty God that by His wisdom 
and under His guidance India may be led to greater prosperity 

® I 

and contentmant and may grow to the fullness of political freedom. 


FROM THE ROYAL PROCLAMATION ON THE 
passage of the' reform act 1919 




H. R. H. The Duke’s Appeal 


“Since I landed 1 have felt around me bitterness and estrange- 
ment between those who have been and should be friends. The 
shadow of Amritsar has lengthened over the fair face of India. 
I know how deep is the concern felt by His Majesty the King 

Emperor at the terrible chapter of the events in the Punjab 

misunderstanding usually means mistakes on either 

side 1 appeal to you all — British and Indian — to bury 

along with the dead past the mistakes and misunderstandings of 
the past, to forgive where you have to forgive, and to join hands 
and work together to realise the hopes that arise from to-day. 


FROM TUB INAUGURAJj SPEECH IN OPENING 
THE NEW COUNCIL AT DELHI, JAN. 1921 
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Ijiciia in 1920 




India* and Her Ruleis. 


^ Hie King_Emperor. 

His Most Excellent Majesty George the Fifth, by thtf 
Grace of God, King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and of the British Dominions, Defender of the 
Faith, Emperor of India. • 


The only surviving son of Ilis late Majesty King Edward VII 
and of Her Majosty Queen Alexandra. « 

Bmn , — At Marlborough House, June 3, 1865. 

Married , — Her Serene Highness Princess Victoria Mary Augusta 
Loise Olga Paulino Claudine Agnes of Tock — July 3, 1893. 

Succeeded , — To the throne. May 6, 1910. 

Criimed , — At M^csVministor Abbey, June 22, 1911. 


Imies : — 

1. H.R.H. Edward Albert Christian George Andrew 
Partic David, Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester, Duke of 
Cornwall, High Steward of Windsor, K.G., G.M.M.G., G.M.B.E., 
iM.C., R.N., Bm'n June 23, 1894. 

2. HR. H. Albert Fredrick Arthur George. 

Rorw December 14, 1895. 

3. H. R. H. Victoria Alexandra Alice Mary. 

Rorrt Aprir26, 1897. 

4. H. R. H.* Henry William Fredrick Albert. 

Born March J$2, 1900. 

6. H. R. H. George Edward Alexander Edmund. 

Born December 20, 1902. 

6. H. R. H. John Charles Francis. 

Bam July 12, 1906, d.— January 18, 1919. 



2 ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS OF INDIA 


PvrtvinnAe 

No. of 

Area in 

Population 

Districts* 

Sq. miles. 

(1911). 

Ajmer-Merwara 

2 

2,711 

501,395 

Andamans s^id Nicobars ... 

... 

.3,143 

26,459 

Assam 

12 

52,969 

6,713,635 

Baluchistan 

6 

45,804 

414,412 

Bengal 

28 

78,412 

45,483,077 

Bihar and Orissa 

21 

83,205 

34,490,084 

Bombay (Presidency) 

2G 

123,064 

19,672,642 

Bombay 

26 

75,918 

16,113,042 

Sind 

6 

47,066 

3,513,435 

Aden 

... 

80 

46,165 

Burma 

11 

236,738 

12,115,217 

Central Provinces and Berar 

22 

100,345 

13,916,308 

Ooorg 

1 

1,582 

174,976 

Madras 

24 

141,726 

41,405,404 

North-West Frontier Provinno 5 

16,166 

2,196,933 

Punjab 

29 

97,209 

19,974,956 

United Provinces 

48 

107,164 

47,182,044 

Agra 

36 

83,198 

34,624,040 

Oudh 

12 

23,966 

12,658,004 

Total British Territory 

267 

1,097,901 ’ ' 

244.267,542 

Baluchistan States 


86,511 

396,432 

Baroda State 

... 

8,099 

2,032,798 

Bengal States 

... 

32,773 

4,538.161 

Bombay States 

... 

65,761 

7,411,567 

Central India Agency ••• 

... 

78,772 

9.356,980 

Central Provinces States 

... 

31,188 

2,117,002 

Eastern Bengal and Assam States 

... 

576,835 

Hyderabad State 


82,698 

13,374,676 

Kashmir State 


80,900 

3,158,126 

Madras States 


9,969 

4,811,841 

Cochin State 


... 

918,110 

Travaijoore State ... 


... 

3,428,975 

Mysore State 

... 

29,414 

5,806,193 

North-West Frontier Province (Agencies and Tribal areas). 1,622.094 

Punjab States 

... 

36,532 

4,212,794 

Bajputana Agency 

... 

127,541 

10,630,432 

Sikkim 


... 

87,920 

United Provinces States 

... 

6,079 

832,036 

Total Native States 

... 

676.267 

70,864,996 

Grand Total, India 

... 

1,773,168 

315,132,637 
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The Home Government 

The India <^ce — Whitehall 

Secretary of State for India 

The Right Hon. Edwin S. Montagu, M. P. 

Under Searetariea of State 

Sir William Duke, g.g.i.e., k.o.s.i. 

[The Rt. hon. Lord^inha (1920)] The Earl of Lytton. 

• Asc^istant-Under Secretaries of State 

Sir Arthur Hirtzeel, k.o.b. 

Sir Malcolm Seton, K.O.B. 

The India Council 

Sir Charles Anrold White. • 

vSir Murray Hammick, K.o.s.i, O.I.B. 

Sir Charles S.Bayley, G.O.I.E., K.O.S.I., i.sg). 

William Didsbury Sheppard, o.i.E, 

General Sir E. Barrow G o.B, <KO.S.i. • 

Sir James Bennett Brunyate, K.O.S.I., C.I.E. * 

Sahibzada Aftab Ahmed Khan. 

Bhupendranath Basu. 

EredericX Crauford Ooodenough. 

Sir Qeo|^e O. Roos-Ke^el,G.o.i.B., k.o.s.i. 

Sir Chettur Sankarai^iNair, K.O.I.B. ^ 

Sir Malcolm Hogg. 

Clerk of the Cotmcih Sir Malcolm Seeton. 

Deputy clerk of the Council E.J. Turner, O.B.B. 

Private ^Secretary to the Secretary of State^ S. K. Brown. 

Assistant Private Secretary^ A. L. R. PiarsonB. 

Political AM, C. to the Secretary of State, Lieut. Sir J.R. Dunlop 
Smith, K.O.S.I,, K.av.o., O.I.B. 

Primte Secretary to Sir W. Duke, W.D. Croft. 

Private Secretary to Lord Lytton, W. H. Turner. 

Correspondent Department 
C^troller of Finance, H. P, Howard,^ O.S.I., o.i,B. 

Financial Secy,, W. Robinson, O.B.B, . 

Financial {Deputy Secretary), 0. H. Kish, C.B. 

Judicial and PiihUe, JJE, Ferard, O.B.B. 

The High Sir William S. Meyer, g.o.i.b.v k.c.s.i. 

: iS6(Te<(^, M |.a&, 0 B ; 

Pmondi{Aui^^ Ciookett, b B R 

ic. 



Constitutional History of India 

[The best resume oF this to bo found in the Montagu Chelmsford Report of 
1918 and in the Reports of the Joint Parliamontary Committee since issued* 
Belo^iv is given a skeleton outline.] 

British India is governed under the Government of India Gon* 
solidating Act of 1915, since amended by the late Keforms Act of 1919 
[see part 11.] The Secretary of State <or India is the constitutional 
adviser of the Grown on all matters relating to India. Until the Act 
of 1919 he bad sweeping unqualified power of gfving orders to every 
officer in India including the Governor General, anddto superintend, 
direct and control all Acts, operations and concerns relating to the 
^Oovernment or revenues of India. In the relations of the Secretary 
of State with the Governor-General in Gouncil no express statutury 
change has now been made, but Parliament ordained through the Joint 
Select Gommittee that in piactice the conventions governing these 
relations should be modified ; only in exceptional circumstances should 
the Sec. of State be called cipon to intervene in matters of purely In- 
dian interests whore the Government and the liCgislaturo of India are 
in agreement. On quesCions of fiscal policy, for exanffpie, in such cir- 
cumstances bis intervention, when it does take place, is to be limited 
safeguarding the international obligations of the Empire or any fiscal 
arrangements within the Empire to whioh the British Cabinet is 
a party. The Secretary of State’s Council, known as the India Council 
consists, under the new Act, of not le«s than 8 and not iq^re than 
12 members, appointed by the Sec. of State. Sho period of office 
is five years ; half the Gouncil must be persons who bav3 served or 
resided in India for at least 10 years and who have not loft India 
more than five years before appointment. Since 1917 the custom is 
that there are 3 Indian members. The Secretary of State’s office at 
Whitehall is the India Office. The India Gouncil must meet at least 
once in a month. Until the Reform Act the whole cost of the India 
Office, amounting to £250,000 per annum, w^s charged to India, but 
since the Act the salaries of the Secretary of State of his office 
are placed on British estimates (see p. 478) thus relieving India of 
a small sum of about £50,000. The financial readjustment between 
the India Office and the Government of India has now been secured 
by the appointment of a High Commissioner for India iii London. 
The High Commissioner is the head of the Stores* Department, the 
Accounts section thereof, and of the Indian Tr^e Commission in 
England. His main function is to carry out the agency work of 
the Indian Government so long performed by the India Office. The 
new changes in the Government of India will be found in the Act 
(see part ll). The new constitution, however, does not much affect 
the Executive of the India Government, except that there has been an 
increase from 1 to 3 in the number of its Indian members. 



GOVEFUMMENT OF INDIA 

His Excellency the RigHI; Hon, Frederic John Napier, 

Baron Chelmsford, P. C, G. M, S. 1., G. C M. G, 

G. M. LE„ G, B» E., 

Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
'Assumed charge of office* 5th April 1916.« 

COUNCIL.* 

OrcSnary Memben, 

H. E., Qeneral Lord Bawlinson, O.O.B., o.o.v.o.^E.o.u.o,, Commander- 
in-Chief in India. * 

The Hon'ble Sir George Barnes, K.O.B., k.c.s. 1. Took his seat, 6th 
April 1916. {Pommerce md Raiheay), 

„ » Sir William Henry Hoare Vincent, K.O.S.T,, L.I..D., v.D. 

Took his seat, 2lBt April 1917. {Home.). 

„ * Khan Bahadu? Mian Muhammad Shafi, o.i.e. I^ook bis 
seat, 28th July 1919. {Bducaticn.) 

„ Mr. William. Malcolm 'Hailey. c.s.i., O.I.B, Took his 
seat 10th December 1919. {Piaance.) 

„ Sir Thomas Holland, K;0.s.l., K.O.I.E. .Took his seat, 
12th April 1920. {In/Aistnes and Afum’thiiSt) ■ 

„ Bao Bahadur, Bi N. Sarma. Took his seat, 16th July 
1920. ''^{Revaiuey Agriculture and W. D.) 

„ Dr. Taj Bsiadur Sapru. Took his seat, 22nd December 
1920. {Lm.) . 

THE COUNCIL OF STATE 

President :-^The Hon’ble Mh A. P. Muddiman, .o.i.X 

• Nominal^ meinfcm'(2( exclnding 

(a)— .0PFI0I4I<S. (Not more than T9.'^»xolndit^^|re8ident). 
The Hon’ble H. K Dord BawIinipn; GjOIb., a-ci.y.di, . 

„ Sir George Barnes, XjO.s.1 ‘ r , . ! ■ [ . V ; . 

„ Sir William VincenV^b^l' ^ r, . ,f;ir 

„ Khan Bahadur -ttian Mahammaa Sifon,,',pii.s . : i -. . 

„ Bao Bahadte B. H'.':Siiiitaia “ ’ ' ' 

. M Sir John Wood, x.aLK, 0.9,1 



10 GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

The Hon’ble Major-General W. R. Edwards, O.B., O.M.a., k.h.p 
„ Mr. L. M. Cook, o.i.e. 

„ „ Denys Bray, O.B.B 

„ „ H, Moncrieff-Smith, o.i.e 

„ „ A. 0. Chatteijee, O.I.E 

„ „ C. A. Barron, c.s.i., 0 . 1 .E . 

„ „ E. S. Lloyd (Madr^). 

„ „ 0* N. Seddon (Bombay) 

„ Khan Bahadur Amin-uMslam (Berfgal). 

„ Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganga Nath Jba (U. P.) 

„ (Vacant) (Punjab.) 

L „ Mr. E. L. L. Hamond, (B. & 0.) 

(b) Berar Representative 
The Hon’ble Mr. Ganesh Srikrishna Khaparde 

(c) Non-Officials 

The Hon’ble Raja Y. S. Gbvinda Krishna Y. Yankatagiri (Madras). 
„ Sir Dinshaw Wacha, Kt. (Bombay) ^ 

„ Maharajd Sashi Kanta Acharjya Chau^huri of Mukta- 

gacha, Mymensingh (Bengal) 

„ Khan Bahadur Nawab Muhammad Nazamil-ullah Khan 
of Bhikampur, o.b.e. (U. P.) » 

„ Nawab Sir Bahram Khan, K.C.I.E., K.B.B., (Punjab) 

„ Raja Sir Harnam Singh,* K*C.I.E., (Punjab? Indian 
Christian). • 

Elected Members. 

Rao Bahadur S. Rm. M. A. Annamalai Chetttiyar 

Mr K. y. Rangaswamy Ayyangar 

Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 

Diwan Bahadur V. Ramabhadra Nayudy 

Khan Bahadur Ahmed thamby Maricair . 

Mr* Lalubhai Samaldas Mehta 
„ Phiroze C. Sethna 
„ Waman Govind Kale 
Khan Bahadur Ebrahim Harron Jaffer 
Mr. Ghulam Mahomed Khan Bhurgri 
„ Arthur Henry Frobm • 

Raja Pramada Nath Roy of Dighapatia c 
Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Nandy, K.C.1.B 
Sir Alexander Robertson Murry, Kt^, O.B.B 
Raja Sir Rampal Singh, K.O.LE 
Nawab Muhammad Abdul Mazid, 0 . 1 .B 
Bai Bahadur Lala Bam Saran Das, o.i.e 
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Sardar Jogindra Singh 
Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Kt., O.S.I 
Colonel Sir Umy Hayat Khan, K.O.I.B., M.V.0 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Rameshwara Singh, g.c,i.b., k.b.e., 

Maharaja Bahadur Keshavc^ Prasad Singh, C.B.E., of Dumraon 

Khan Bahadvir Saiyid Zahir ud-din 

Sir Manakjee Byramjee Dadabhoy, Kt., C,I.E 

Mr. Malcolm Macgregor Hadow 

Maung Po feye Mr. Edgar Josheph Holberton 

Lala Sukhbir Singh. Raja Moti Chand, G.T.E * 

Sir B, C. Mitter, Kt. Mr. Altai 1\.li 

MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
A. — Elected MemSers. 

Rao Bahadur Tiruvonkata Rangachari 
Mr. Bhupatriraju Venkatapatir^^u Garu 
Mr. Ramay^a Pantulu Guru-Jayanti • 

Rai Bahadur Patri Venkata Srinivasa Rao Garu 
Rao Bahadur C. S Subrahmanayam 
Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyar, k.g,s.i., c.i.e 
Mr. M. G. Mukundaraja Ayyangar 

Mr.JM. Krishnaawamy geddiyar Mr. Sambanda Mudaliar 
Mr. KavalapparaJMuppil Nayar 
„ T. Muhammad Hussain Sahib Bahadur 
Mir Asad Ali, Khan Bahadur Mr. Eardloy Norton 

Mr. Mahamood Sacbamnad Sahib Bahadur 
„ Rama Varma Valia Raja, Chirakkal 

„ Narayandas Girdhardas Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas 

Sir Jamsethjee Jejeebhoy, Bart 
Mr. Harchandrai Vi|hindas 
Mr. Balkrishna Sitaram Kamat * 

„ Keshao Ganesh Bagde Mr. Anna Babaji Latthe 

„ Salebhoy Karimji Barodawalla 
„ Ali Baksh Mahomed Hussain 
Sardar Bomapji Ardeshir Dalai 
Sardar Gulam^llani Bijlikhan 
Sir Dova Prai^d Sarvadhikari, Kt., G.i.E 
Sir Logie Pirie Watson, Kt. 

Sir Prank Carter, Kt., g.i,e 
Raja Sivanandan Prasad Singh, O.b.e 
Riga Suraj Baksh Singh, O.B.E 
Raja Kushalpal Singh 

Prince Afsar-ul-Mulk Mirza Muhammad Akram Hossain Bahadur 
Lieutenant Nawab Mohammad Ibrahim Ali Khaii 
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I Khan Sahib Mirza Mohamviad Ikramulla Khan 
„ „ Choudhari Ghulam Sarwar Khan 

Khan Bahadur Zahiruddin Ahmed ' 

„ II S^aiyid Muhammad Ismail 

„ ,1 Sarfaraz Hussain Khan ^ 

Mukhdum Sayad Eajan Bakash Shah 
Rai Bahadur Pandit Jawahar Lai Bhargava 
I, I, Jadu Nath Majumdar c.i.E ^ 

I, II Taraprosana Mukherjee 

II u Sankata Pershad Bajpai " 

„ II Bakshi Sohan Lai 

^ I, II Nimai Gharan Mitter 
I, I, Lacbmi Prasad Sinha 

„ „ Nishikanta Sen 

II II Sarat Cha/Tdra Sen 

I, II Bishambar Nath 

I, II Giriah Chandra Nag 

Mr. Kunja Bihari ^all Agnihotri Mr. Pyari Lai 
„ Sahibsing Gh^mdasing Shahani i, Darcy Lindsay 

11 Jogesh Chandra Ghoudhuri ,| Ahmad Baksh Khan 

,1 Saiyed Muhammed Abdulla n Kabiruddin Ahmed 

„ Wali Muhamed Husaanally „ Pyari Lai Misra • 

„ Reginald Arthur Spence „ A. D. Pickford 

,1 Edwin Lessware Price, o.B.E J. *C. Chattarfi ' 

I, Manmohandas Ramji „ Sachidananda Singh 

, Rahim toola Currimbhoy „ Amjad Ali 

„ Mohammad Yarnin Khan „ Syod Nabi Hadi 

„ Muhammad Faiyaz Khan „ S. M. Zahid Ali Subzposh 

„ Syed Haider Karrar Jafri „ Padamji PestonjiGinwala 

,1 Nibaran Chandra Sircar „ Muhammad Absan Khan 

Mr. Frank McCarthy 

Babu Jogendra Nath Mukhei*iee Babu Braja Sundar Das 
„ Khitish Chandra Neogy n Adit Prashad Sinha 

II Baidyanath Prashad Singh n Ujagar Singh Bedi 

Babu Satis Chander Ghosh 
Munshi Abdul Rabaman Sheikh Abdul Majid 

Lala Girdhari Lai Agarwala Maung Maung Sin 
Munshi Is war Saran Lt.Col. D. Herbert 

Munshi Mahadeo Prasad Pandit Radha^Kishen Dass 

Haji Wajihuddin Srijut Debi Cfauran Barua 

Dr. Nand Lai Chaudhri Sbahab-ud-din 

Bhai Man Singh Maulvi Miyan Aijad-uMab 

Sardar Qulab Singh Beohar Raghubir Sinha 

Dr. H. S. Gour. 
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B.Nominated Members 

(a) — Official Members. 

The Hon^ble Mr. W. M. Hailey, o.s.i., c.i.e 
„ - Sir T. Holland, K.c.s.l. K.O.I.E. 

„ Dr. T, B. Sapru ^ Mr. H. Sharp, C.s.i., O.i.B 

Sir Sidney Crooksbank, k.c.m.g., c.n., c.i.e., d,s.o., m.v.o 

Mr. C. A. lnn«s, c.i.e Mr. J. Hullah 

Col. W. D. Waghorn, c.n O.M.G., r.e 

Mr S P (/Donnol, c. i. E Mr P E Percival 

„ H N Hutchinson, o. B. E „ E Burdon 

„ John Forbes Bryant „ Arthur William Dentith 

Bao Bahadur Conjee veram Krishnaswami Eao 

Mr J K N Kabraji IVJp. Charles Edmund Wild. 

„ Francis Bradley-Biit „ Debendra Kumar Mitter 

Khan Bahadur Choudhuri Wajid Hussain 
Khan Bahadur Muhammad Habibullah 
Mr. Wint^rXJharles Renouf, c. i. e ^ 

„ William Nawton Maw, c. i. e • 

„ William John Keith, 0. i. E 

• ^ 

(b)— Berar Representative. 

„ Bhimrao Hanumant Rao Jatkar 

^ ^(cj— rfon-Official Members. 

Mr T V Seshagiri Ayyar Mr. N. M. Joshi 

„ J T Cottelihgam * „ M. M. Samarth 

„ Mahomed Hajoebhoy „ H, H. Gibbs 

Nawab Khwaja Habibulla of Dacca 
Rai Sheo Prasad Tulshan Bahadur 

Raja Bahadur Par tab Bahadur Singha, c.i.e, of Qila Partabgarh 

Sadar Bahadua Gaj^n Singh 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Abdul Quadir 

Rai Bahadur Nagendra Nath Choudhuri 

Lt -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney 
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Governor and President in G>uncil — 

His Excellency The Right Hon’ble LAWRENCE JOHN 
. LUMLEY DUNDAS, Earl of RONALDSHAY, g.o.i.e. 

Took Ms seat 27th March 1917, 

The Bengal Executive Council. 

Mehnbers of Council. 

The Hon^ble Sir Henry JVheeler, k.o.i.e., C.S.I., i.o. ^^Vice-President 
„ Sir By ay Chand Mahtab, K.c.s.i., k.c.i.e,, i.o.m., 
Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan • 

„ Mr. John Henry Kerr, c.s.i., 

„ Sir Abdur Rahim, Kt * 

Ministers, [from 3rd Jan^ 1921] « 

The Hon^ble Sir Surendra Nath Banarji, Kt, • 

„ Mr. Provash Chandra Mitter, o.i.E., . 

„ Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali Chaudhuri, O.I.E,, 

The Bengal Legislative Council 

The Hon^ble Nawab Sir Syed Shams-ul-Huda, K. 0. I. E. — President 
The Hon. Mr. S. N. Roy ...Deputy President (fleeted) 

Members. 

Ex’Offldo, 

The Hon'ble Sir Henry Wheeler, k.c.i.e., c.s.i 

„ Sir Bijoy Chand Mahatab, K.O,s.l., K.O.I.E., l.O.M.,Maha. 

rajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan 
„ Mr, John Henry Kerr, c.s.i. O.i.E • 

„ Sir Abdur Rahim, Kt. 

Elected. 

The Hon’ble Sir Surendra Baneiji, Kt. 

„ Mr. Provash Chunder Mitter, C.I.E 

„ Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali Choudhuri, Khan Bahadur 
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COUCILLORS- 

Nominated 
Officials 

Mr. Hugh Lans^own Stephenson, c.s.i., c.i.E., i.O.S 
Major-General William H^ry Bannar Kobinsoii, C.B., l., m.b. 

Mr. Donald Hector Lees, i.c.s., o.i.E 
” Cecil Henry Bompas, C.i.E., i.c.s 
” John Lang i.c.s 

” Lewis ^Sydney Steward O’Malley, C.I.E., i.C.S., 

” Charles Peregrine Walsh Mr. Alexander Marr I.c.s 
” John Arthur Laing Swan 
” William Stenning Hopkyns, O.B.E., i.c.s 
” Nalini Bhushan Gupta, C.I.E 
” William Wordsworth Hornell, ^.i.E 
” James Donald, c.i.E., I.C.S ^ 

Rai Amar Nath Das Bahadur 
Mr. Leonard Birley, c.i.E., i.c.s • 

” WilliAi Christopher Wordsworth • 

Non-officials, Elected 

Mr. D« tl. Copen Rai Mahendra Chandra Mitra Bahadur 

Maharaja Khaunish Chandra Roy, Bahadur 
Babu Slirat Chandra MukUbpadhaya 
Rai Abinash ChandrS Banarji, Bahadur 
” Peary Lai Das, Bahadur, M.B.E 
” Radha Charan Pal Bahadur 
” Harendra Nath Chaudhuri 

Raja Narendra Lall Khan Babu Sarat Chandra Jana 

Mr. Satish Chandra Mukharji Babu Bhishmadeb Das 
” Krishna Chandra Ray Chaudhari 
Babu Hem Chandra Bhnttacharji 
” Ghaneshymadas Birla Maulvi Abdur Rahim 
Babu Jatindra Nath Basu Mr. S. R. Das 

Dr. Haridhan Dutt, Rai Bahadur Babu Surendra Nath Mallick 
Babu Nitya Dhone Mukharji Babu Surendra Nath Roy 
” Nalinaksha B^su Rajtf Mani Lai Singh Ray 

Rishindra Nath Sarkar Mr. Ajay Chandra Dutt 

’’ Phanindra Lai De Raja Satish Chandra Mukharji 

” Hemohandra Laskar Mr. Dhirendra Chandra Ghosh 

** Surendra Narayan Singha Babu Nalini Nath Roy 
” Bhabendra Chandra Roy ’’ Sail^a Nath Roy Chaudhuri 

Jogendra Nath Roy Rida Manmatha Nath Chauduri 

Mr. Sudbanshu Mohan Basu - Dr. Jatindra Nath Mitra 
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Babu Jogendra Krishna Hoy Babu Nirode Bihari Mullick 
Nibaran Chandra Das Gupta n Annoda Charan Dutta 
'' Indu Bhusan Dutt 

” Bashik Chandra Charmakar ^ 

” Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri 
” Tanka Nath Chaudhuri ^ 

Eai Sahib Panchanan Burma, M.B.E 
Babu Jogesh Chandra Sarkar Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri 
,, Nilmani Ghatak Babu Prasanna Deb Baikot 

Munshi Rajaur. Rahman Khan Mr. Z. R. Suhrawardy 
‘Dr. Hasan Suhrawardy Maulvi /S'aiyid Mukshood AH 

Sahibzada Mirza Muhammad Ali Nakey 
Khan Bahadur Nawabzada Khowja Mohammad Afzal 
Maulvi Muhammad Madassur Hossaiii Mr. H. S, Suhrawardy 
Mr. Saiyid Nasim Ali Mr. Saiyid Erfan Ali 

Maulvi Ekramul Haq ♦» Khan Bahadur Abdus Salem 

Maulvi Rafiuddin Ahmed Maulvi A. R. Fazl-ul-Haq 

Dr. A. Suhrawardy /Khan Bahadur Khwaja MuhaiLmad Azam 
Maulvi Khandkar Arhamuddin 
” Muhammad Abdul Jabbar Pahlowan 
” Muhammad Rafiquddin Khan , 

” Abdul Karim Maulvi Mesbahuddin Ahmed 

” A. H. Muhammad wazir Ali ” Azharuddin Ahmed 
” Fazlal Karim Munshi Abdul Ali 

Munshi Amir Ali Shah Sycd Emdadul Haq 

Kazi Gholam Mohi-ud-din Loraquo Munshi Makram' Ali 
Munshi J afar Ahmed Maulvi Emdaduddin Ahmed 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Ershad Ali Khan Chaudhuri 
Maulvi Yaquinuddin Ahmed Maulvi Shah Abdur Rauf 
” Hamid-ud-di'n Khan 
Khan Bahadur Hafizar Rahman Chaudhuri 

Maulvi Wasimuddin Ahmed Maulvi Shah Muhammad Chaudhuri 
Mr. Wiiliam Rowe Rae Col. Archibald John Pugh, O.B.E 

” John Campbell Forrester Mr. Malcolm Catchcart, m.o 
” Walter Lancelot Travers, O.B.B 
” H. Barton , Mr. H. A. Stark 

flai^Lalit Mohan Singh Rai Bahadur 
Babii Brojedra Kishore Rai Chaudhuri 

Rai npendralal Ray Bahadur Kumar Shibshekbareswar Ray.. 

Rai Jogendra Chandra Ghosh Bahadur 
Mr. Robert Middleton Watson Smyth 

” Alexander Cochraft, O.B.B. , ^ 

” Campbell' Ward Rhodes, O.B.B . 

” Jameq;*Cam^beil 
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Mr . James Edward Hoy Mr. George Morgan 

„ Reginald Hugh Lloyd Langford James 
„ Alexander Douglas Gordon Mr. Willoughboy Longer Garey 
,, Francis Augustus Larmour Raja Hrishikesh Laha ; o.i.E. 
Babu Amulyadhan Addy Babu Kesharam Poddar 

Mr. Tarit Bhushan Roy e 


GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY 

Governor and President in Council 
His Excelleny Sir George Ambrose Lloyd, G.c.i.E, D.S.O. 
Took his seat 1 7th December 1918! 

Members of Council. 

The Hon’ble Sir George Seymour Curtis, KC.S.I., i.c.s. 

„ Sir Ibrahim RahimtooIa,KT., c.l.B. 

„ Ms. ^Maurice Henry Weston Hayif jtrd, L.L.B. l.e.S. 

„ Sir Cheman Lai Hari Lai Setalvad, Kt. 

Ministers ^ 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Shaik Golam Husain Hidayatullah 
„ Mr. Ghunilal Vijbhukhandas Mehta, M.A., ll.b. 

Mr. RaghunatB Furushottam Paranjapye, B.s.0, M.A. 
Legislative Council. 

Mr. Anandrao Narayen Survey (Maratha). 

Dr. ShiavakAh Sorabji Batliwala! 

Mr. Sitaram Keshav Bole. Mr. Naoroji Manekji Dumasia. 

Dr. Cajitan Fernandes. Dr. Kavaqi Edulii Dadachanji. 

Mr. Wadhumal Oodharam. 

Rao Saheb Harilal Desaibhai Desai, B.A., ll.b. 

Mr. Ghunilal Menel^al Gandhi, B.A., ll.b. 

„ Rewansidda Gawrappa Salgar. 

„ Vasudeo RAjaram Gupte, B.A., LL.B. 

Rao Bahadur Ramanbhai Mahipatram Nilkantha, B.A., LL.B. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Pragjibhai Patel. ^ Mr. Antoldas Hargovandas. 
„ Jesangbhai Patel. * v 

Rao Saheb Dadubhai Purushcftamdas Desai. 

Mr. BinshAji Bamanji Dalai. 

Mr. Tehmuras Kavashji Modi, b.a., Bar-at L aw. „ 

,, Girjashankar Bha^aDji Trivedi, 

„ Moresbwar Vishvimath Pradhan. 

Shrimant J agdeorao Anandrao Powar. I c r Vlj ^ 1 
Bao Bifaadur Gamh Krishna ChitAle. ^ 
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Mr. Anandrao Shripatrao Deshmukh. 

Bao Saheb Bupchand Motiram. 

Mr. Dattatraya Govind Juvekar, B.A., ll.b. 

,, Kirtirao Bhimrao Nimbalkar (Maharatlva). 

„ Hiraman Narayan Sindore. 

„ Gangaji Mukundarao Kalbbisr. 

Dewan Bahadur Kashiiiath Bamchandra Godbole, M.C.E. 

Mr. Pandurang Narayan Adhav. • 

Bao Bahadur Baoji Bamchandra Kalo. , 

Khan Bahadur Dhanjisha Bomanji Cooper. 

Pandit Bayapa Chikodi. Mr. Annappa Phadeppa Chougule. 
Bao Saheb Phakirappa Halkatti. 

Mr. Shiddappa Totappa Kambli, b.a., ll.b. 

„ Chennappa Chenvirappa Hulkotti, B.A., LL.B 
„ Sankar Balkrishna Dubhashe 
„ Dajirav Amritrav^Vichare (Maratha). 

Bao Saheb Lakahman Vishnu Parulekar 
Mukhi JethanandfPritimdas. • 

Mr. Bhoising Goifiirdinomal Pahlajani. 

„ Samrao Pandurang Ligado. Mr. Gopal Chimnaji Bhate. 
Bao BahaefOr Siddhanath Dhonddev Garud. 

Mr. Ibrahim Suleman Haji Mr. Ghulam Husseih Kassim 

Mahomed Hussein Abdulali Haveliwglla ^ 

Khan Saheb Allibhai Mahomedbhai Mansufj 
„ „ Haji Hazrat Khan Mohidin Khan 

Mr. Ismailji Abdulhussen Shaherwala 
„ Abdulla Avjal Godad. Abdul Kadir Khan Abdul Aziz Khan 
„ Mahomed Salauddin Karimuddin 
Sheikhan Saheb Bade Saheb Kateeb 
Sardar Mahaboob Allikhan Muhammad Akbarkhan Biradar 
Ismail Saheb Nadar Saheb Bedrekar 

Mr. Syed Shah^an Saheb Sayed Nabi Bakhsh Shah 

Mr. Ghulam Hossein Hidayatulla, B.A., ll.b 
Khan Bahadur Ghulam Mahamad Khan Laghari 
Mr. Mahammad Abid walad Khair Muhammad Abidani 
Khan Bahadur Dhani Baksh walad AH Mardon Khan Jotoi 
„ Saheb Gulam Muhammad Abdulla Khab Isran 
„ „ Shah Nawas Ghulam Murtaza Bhijtto. 

Legislative Council — (concld). 

Wadero Kaisar Khan walad Ghulam Mahomed Khan Bazdar. 
Wadero Mahomad Panah walad Ghulam Kadir Khan Drakhan. 
Mr. Jan Mohamed Bhurgri. Mr. Kalandarbaksh Sufi, 

Haji Imi^mbaksh yralad Khan Bahadur Ghulam Baeul jotoi. 
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Khan Saheb Sber Muhammad Khan Karam Khan Bijarani. 

Mr. Joe Addyman. Mr. John Timothy Fry. 

Sadar Vishnu Narayan Mutalik. Mr. H. P. W. Macnaghten. 
Sardar Naharsuigbji Ishwarsinghji, Thakor of Amod. 

Mr. Mahomed Kamal Shah walad Kabul Mahomed Saheb Sayed 
„ Baghunath Purushottam Paranjpye, B.S.C. M.A. 

„ Chunilal Yijbhukhandas Mehta, l.l.b. Mr. S. J. Gillum. 

„ M. DeP. Webb, c.i.e., c.b.e. Mr. A. Grevile Bullocke 

„ N. B.,Saklat walla „ Mangaldas Girdhardas 

Bombay Elected Representatives to the Indian Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas Dharamsi. 

„ Harehandrai Vishindas, o.t.e* Sardar G. Jilani B^jli Khan 
Sardar Bomanji Ardeshir Dalai Mr. S. Chandasing Shahani 
Mr. Balkrisna Sitaram Gamat * „ Eahimtulla Karimbhai 
„ Keshan Ganesh Bagda. ll.b. „ Atinaji Babaji Lathe 
„ Salebhai Karimji Barodavala * 

„ Mia Ali Baksh Mahmud Hussain 

„ Wali Muhamad Hasan Ali Mr. Beg^ild Arthur Spence 
Edwin Lessware Price. „ Manmohan Das Eamji 

Bombay elected representatives to the Council oLState. 

The*Hon’ble Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas Mehta 

^ „ Phiroze C. Sethna Vaman Govind Kale 

„ ^ Khan Bahadur Ebrahim Haroon Jaffer 

„ Gulam Mohamed Khan Bhurgri 

„ A, H. Froom 

GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 

Governor and President in Council. 

His Excellency the * Right Hon’ble Sir Freeman Freeman- 
Thomas Baron Willingdon, of Ratton, G.o.s.i., g.c.i.e., g.b.e. 
Took his seat 10th April 1919, 

Members of Executive Council. 

The Hon’ble Sir Iiionel Davidson, k.c.s.i., lo.s 

„ Mr. Charles George Todhunter, G.s.i., i.e.s 

„ Khan Bahadur Md. Habib-ul-lab, SaMb Bahadur, c.i.E 
„ Kadamangudi Srinivasa Ayyanger 

Ministers. ^ 

The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur A. Subbarayalu Eeddiyar 
„ Mr, P. Eamarayaningar 

„ Eai Bahadur. K. Venkata Eeddi Nayudu 
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GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 

Members of Legislative Council 

Diwan Bahadur Sir Pitti Tbyagaraya Chetti Oaru 

M. R. Ry. Ottilingam Thanikaohala Chettiyar Avargal 
„ Rao Sahib Udipi Rama Rao Avgrgal 
„ Krishnachar Yidyappoornachar Ramachari Avargal 

n T. Cuttia Pillai ThaEfgevelo Pillai Avargal 

„ Diwati Bahadur K. R. Suryanaryanamurti Nayudu 

n Rao Bahadur Saida pet Chandrasekhara Mudaliyar 

„ N. A. Pillai Vanamamalai Pillai Somasundaram Pillai 

„ Diwan Bahadur Pattu Kesava Pillai Avargal 

„ Trichi nopoly Sivasankaram Pillai Avargal 

„ Wallajangar Vijiaragbava Mudaliyar Avargal 

„ Aroot Thangavelu Nayaka Avargal 

„ Diwan Bahadur Lalapetai Arunchala Ayyar Govinda- 

raghava Ayyar Avargal 

„ Agram Thandapani Muttukumarswami Chettiyar 

„ Ramanuja Srinivasa Ayyangar Avargal 

„ Arcot Ranganatha Mudaliyar Avargal 

„ Pulaii&ati Siva Rao Garu 

„ Diwan Bahadur Chunampet Arunachala Mudaliyar 
„ Arcot Ramaswami Mudaliyar Avargal 

„ Bollini Munisvvami Mayudu Garu 

„ Yellakkinar Chinnappa Qoundan Yelingiri Goundan 

„ C. Y. Ayyangar Yenkataramanc. Ayyangar 

„ Tiruppur Angappa Chettiyar Ramalinga Chettiyar 

,, Bangarampota Pasupuleti Dovarajulu Nayudu Garu 

„ Rai Bahadur Thaiyar Madabusi Narasimhacharlu Garu 

„ Sriman Bisvanath Das 

„ Rao Bahadur Annep'u Parasaramdoss Patro 

„ Sriman Sasi Bhushan Rath 

„ Diwan Bahadur Durisety Sei^agiri Rao Pantulu 

„ Achauta Subbarayudu Garu 

„ Jagarlamudy Kuppuswami Garu 

„ Kao Sahib P. Cooresooloo Nayudu Yatirajula Nayudu 
„ Panguluru Yenkatasubba Rao Garu 

„ Rao Bahadur Attawar Ramaya Punja Avargal 
„ Kasaragod Sadasiva Bhat Avargal ‘ 

„ Diwan Bahadur Mocheria Ramchapdra Rao Pantulu 
„ Rai Bahadur Kurma Yenkata Reddi Nayudu Guru 

„ Kuvelamudi Gopala Krishnayya Garu 

„ Rao Bahadur Tikkani Balaji Rao Nayudu Garu 
,, »» If C. Yenkata Ranga Reddi 

„ Konadam Sarabha Reddi Garu 

„ Poiinambala Tyagangan Avargal 
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M. B. By* Cheogalvaraya Ponnuswami Nayudu Avargal 
„ Kumara Padma Gopala Meson Avargal 
„ Divan Bahadur Mannath Krishnan Nayar Avargal 
„ Kalliat Ghattukutti Nambiyar Avargal 

,, Katam Beddi Adinarayana Beddi Garu 

„ Bao Bahadur Amancherla Subba Krishna Bao Pantulu 
„ Thiruppalani Chellam Ayyangar Srinivasa Ayyangar 
„ P. Ohettiyar Ghidavaram Ghettiar Buttu Ghettiyar 
„ ^Sankara Ghettiyar Ellappa Ghettiyar Avargal 
„ Bhavani Venkatagiri Ayyar Narasimha Ayyar 

It Tyagaraja Somasundra Mudaliyar Avargal 

Bao Bahadur Yoerayya Appaswami Yandayar 
„ „ „ K. Seshappa Ayyar Yonkatarama Ayyar 

„ Sundaralingam Pillai Ti^nevelly Shanmukham Pillai 

„ Bavilla Appaswami Nayudu Garu 

„ K. Ghidambara Beddiyar ^enkatachala Beddiyar 

„ M. Bangaratnam Ayyar Seturatnam Ayyar Avargal 
„ A Gbintalapati Yenkata Surya Narasimha Baju Garu 

„ Mantha Suryanarayana Garu ’ 

,, Bamaswami Kandaswami Shanmukham Ghettiyar 

Khan Sahib Muhammad Usman Sahib Bahadur 
A. Pichai Ibrahim Bavuttar Saiyid Ibrahim Bavuttar 
Munshi^Muhammad Abdur^^ahman Sahib Bahadur 
Qadir Nawaz Khan Sahib Bahadur 
Saiyid Muhammad Padsha Sahib Bahadur 
Abd-ur-Bahman Khan Sahib Bahadur 
Saiyid Diwan Abd-ul-razzaq Sahib Bahadur 

Abas Ali Khan Bahadur Abd-ul-Qasim Beary Sahib Bahadur 

Anumanthakudi Muhammad Mustapha Bavuttar Ahmed Miran 
Sahib Bahadur 

Acharath Daria Maliya^mal Bavotti Sahib Bahadur 
Kilsingantagath Muhammad Koya Sahib Bahadur 

Mr. Alfred Tyagaraju Palmer. Mr. Muttayya David Devadoss 
M. B. By. Bai Sahib Emmanuel Gaietan Martin Mascarenhas 
„ Savarimuttu Udaiyar Arpudaswami Udaiyar Avargal 
Mr. l^win Periyanayakam 

Mr. Percival Walter Patridge Mr. Thomas Bichmond 

M. B. By. Sri Srjnivasa Bajamani Baja Deo, Zamindar of Mandasa 
„ Sri Meka Yenkatagiri Apparao Bahadur 
„ Paramasiva Subbarayan Avargal 

„ Bhaskara Baja Bajeswara Setupti alias Muthuramalinga 

Setuapati Avargal, Baja of Bamnad 
„ , Euthiravattath Probhakaran Thamban Avargal 

„ Seshadri Srinivasa Ayyangar Avargal, q.i.b 
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Mr. James Arf;hur Bichardson 

Mr. James Fletcher Simpson Mr. William Alexander 

„ Alexander Maclean MacDougall 
M. K. By. Diwan Bahadur Govindas Chaturbuja Das Garu 
„ „ „ Bao Sahib Muttayya Chidambaram Muttayya Chettiyar 

Nominated Members of the Madias Legislative Council. 


The Hon. Diwan Bahadur Sir Perungareur Bajagopala Achariyer. 

O.I.E., K.C.S.I. 

Diwan Bahadur L.D. Swamikannu Pillai, i.s.o., Secretary. 

Mr. Ernest Sampson Lloyd Mr. Bobert George Grieves 

„ Frederick John Bichards 
„ Archibald Young Gipps Campbell c.i.e 
M. B. By. Mylai Chinnathambi Baja Avargal 
„ „ „ L. C. Guruswami At^argal 
>} II II Kesavulu Pillai Avargal 
„ „ „ M. C. Madurai Pillai Avargal 
II !• II Van danam^ Avargal 

„ „ „ Diwan Bahadur Tirumalai Desika Achariyar*Avargal 
„ „ „ S. B. Y. Ankinedu Prosad Bahadur 
„ „ „ Bao Bahadur Tatikonda Nambetumal Chetti Garu 
„ „ „ Bao Bahadur C. B. Bama Bao Avargal 
„ „ „ Diwan Bahadur B. Venkataranam Nayudu Garu 
„ „ „ Bao Sahib Presinge Vonkatarangfe.yya Garu ^ 

„ „ „ S. Somasundaram Pillai Avargal * 

,, „ „ Thambuswami Pillai Arumainada Pillai Avargal 
II II II W- P- A. Soundara Pandiya Nadar Avargal 
„ „ „ S. Muthumanicka Achariyar Avargal 
II II II C. P. Bamaswami Ayyar 
The Bev. Karle Monteith Macphail C.B.E 
Khan Bahadur Mirza Abdul Husain Dr. Gilbert Slater 


GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM 

.Governor 

I 

His Excellency Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell, ic.o.s.i.^ K.c.i.B 
2'ook his seat on 3rd January 1920. 

The Assam Executive Council. 

Members oj Council. 

The Hon’ble Mr. William James Beid, O.S.I., i.o.s.— Ftce-Prewd^w/ 
The Hon’ble Mr. Abdul Mazid, G.I.E., b-a., l.l.b., (Bar-at-Law). 
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Ministers to His Excellency the Governor, 

Tho Hon’ble Eai Bahadur Ghanasyam Barua, b.l. 

The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Sayed Abdul Mazid, b.l. 

The Assam Legislative Council. 

The Hon'ble Mr. John Campbell Arbuthnott, o.i.E., i.c.s — President 
OfBcials — Nominated Members. 

Arthur William Botham, c.i.e Arthur Richard Edwards 

John Norman Taylor, c.i.e 

Non-offlcials 

Dr. Hugh Gordon Roberts 

Mr. Rajendra Narayan Choudhuri, Bar-at-Law 

Kumar Chandra Narayan Singh Rai^ahib Monomohon Lahiri 

Babu Rad ha Bi nod Das Sardar Bahadur Anjab Ali Khan 

Khan Sahib Alauddin Ahmed Choudhuri o 

Douglas Stuart Withers (representing tho labouring classes) 

Babu Jangin S:irjgma Laskar, M.B.E., (re presenting Backward Tracks) 

•) 

Elected Members. 

Rev. James Joy Mohan Nichols-Roy, Shillong 

Rai Sahib Bipin Chandra Dob, Laskar, Silchar 

Babu H^r Kishoro Chakrabarti, Hailakandi 

Rai Bahadur Nalini l^nta ftay Dastidar, Sylhet, Sadar 

Rai Sahib Amarnath Ray, Sunamganj 

Babu Baikuntha Nath Ray, Habiganj, North 

Rai Bahadur Pramod Chandra Datta, Habiganj, South. 

Babu Krishna Sundar Dam, South Sylhet. 

„ Ramani Mohan Das, Karimganj. 

„ Biraj Mohan Datta, Dhubri. 

Srijut Dhairjya Narayan Das, Goalpara. 

Rai Bahadar Krishrfa Chandra Chaudhuri, Gauhati, 

Srijut Lohit Chandra Nayak, Barpeta. 

„ Dalim Chandra Borah, Tezpur. 

„ Kumud Ram Borah, Mangaldai. 

„ Bishnu Charan Borah, Nowgong. 

Rai Sahib Radhika Prosad Barua, Sibsagar. 

Srijut Siva Prosad Barua, Jorhat. 

The Hon’ble ftai Bahadur Ghanasyam Barua, Golaghat. 

Srijut Nilmoni Phukan, Dibrugarh. 

Rai Sahib Padnanath Gohain Barua, North Lakhimpur. 

Maulvi Rashid Ali, Laskar, Cachar. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Syed Abdul Med id, Sylhet. 

Maulvi Abdol Rahim Chaudhuri, Sylhet Sadar, South, 
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Manlvi Monowarali, Sunamganj. 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Bakht Mazumdar, Habiganj, North. 
Maulvi Saiyid Nurur Kahman, Habiganj, South. 

„ Abdul Khali quo Ohaudhuri, South Sylhet, 

Haji Muhammad Abdul Ahad Chaudhuri, Karimganj. 

Khan Sahib Muhammad Abdul Latif, Dhubri excluding 

South Salmara, Thana. 

Munshi Safiur Rahaman, Goalpara cum South Salmara, Thana. 
Khan Bahadur Muhibuddin Ahmed, Kamrup ^nd Darang cum 

Nowgong. 

Maulvi Ruknuddin Ahmed, R.L., Sibsagar cum Lakhimpur. 
Arthur Lambert Playfair, Assam Valley Planting. 

Walter Herrick Woodward, Assam Valley Planting. 

Archibald Moffat, Assaip Valley Planting. 

Major Henry Benedict Fox, Surma Valley Planting. 

Arther John Grinfield^Crosswell, Surma Valley Planting. 

John Alexander Fraser, Commerce and Industry. 


BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

Governor. 

HU Excellency the Right Hon’ble SATYENDRA PRASAN.NA 
Baron SINHA, of Raipur, p.c., K.c.s i., K.c. 
jippointed December 1920 
Members of the Executive Council 

The Hon’ble Sir Walter Maude, K.O.S.I., o.s.l., I.O.S., Vice- 
President, Took his seat 29th December 1920. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Havilland LeMesufier, c.s.i., o.i.E., i.e.s., 
Took his seat 29th December 1920, 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Krishna Sahay, Took his seat 29th 
December 1920, 

Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhampaad Fakhar-uddin 
{Education) 

The Hoij’ble Mr. Madhusodau Das, o.i.B., {Local self-Oopt) 
Legislative Council 
Eft-officio 

The Hbn'ble Sir..Walter Maude, K.o.i.E.,q. i.c.s., Preeident 

i, Mr. Havilland LeMeBiirier, o.s.i., o.f;E.| i.o.B 
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The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Krishna Shahay. 

Mr. Leonard Frederick Morshead, i.c.s 
„ Victor Herbert Jackson. 

George Raipy, O.S.L, O.I.E., i.o.s 
„ James David Sifton, G.I.B., i.C.s 
„ John Austen Hubbackj I.c.s 

„ Walter Sidney Bremner. Mr. Edward Balaber- 

„ Maurice Gamier Hallett, i.c.s. Mr. Donald Weston, i.o.s. 
„ Colonel Herbert Austen-Smith, c.i.B., i.M.s 
„ Bernard Abdy Collins, i.c.s. Mr. Walter Swain. 

„ Sankara Balaji Dha^ie, i.c.s. 

Elected. 

Mr. Muhammad Yunus. Maulvi Saiyid Muhammad Fakhr ud-din 
Babu Shyam Narayaii Singha Sharma Pabu Mithila Charan Singha 
” Ram Gopal Singha Chaudhuri Ganesh Dutta Singh 

Raja Harihar Prasad Narayaii Singh, o.b.b>, of Amawan 
Maulvi Malik Mokhtar Ahmad Babu Chote Narayan Singh 
Rai Bahadur K^shi Nath Singh ** Rameshvar Prashad Singh 
Maulvi Hafiz Nurul Haqq Kumar Rajivaranjan Prashad Singh 
Babu Dvarika Prashad Singh 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Ahmad Hussain Maulvi Saiyid Mehdi Hasan 
Maulvi Letafat Hussain Khan Maulvi Saiyid Mubarak All 

Ss^id Abbas Ali ^ Rai Bahadur Dvarika Nath 

Babu Raghubans Thakur Babu Shiva Shankar Jha 

” Ram Nihora Singh „ Kameshvar Narayan Singh 

” Maheshvar Prashad Narayan Singh 
” Raghunandan Prasad Singha 

” Krishna Prasad Narayan Singh Babu Radha Krishna 
” Madhaveshvarendra Sahi Babu Nirsu Narayan Singha 

” Lakshmi Mohan Misra ” Ambika Prashad [Jpadhyaya 

** Krishnadeo Narayan Mehta Mr. Shah Muhammad Yahya . 
Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Tahir 
„ Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Naim 
Maulvi Saiyid Moin-ud-din Mirza Maulvi Mir Faiyaz Ali 
Babu Joytish Chandra Bhattaohriya ” Muhammad Umid Ali 
Swami Vidyanand alias Bishva Bharan Prashad 
Babu Bhuvaneshvari Prashad Mandal 
Maharaj Kumar Chandra Maulesh war Prashi^ Singh 
Rai Sahib KharaglTarayan Babu Jogendra Narayan Singh 

Babu Satya Narayan Singh » Sukh Rig Rai 

Riga Bahadur Krityanand Singh of Banaili 
Maulvi Shaikh Abdul Migid Babu Rebati Kanta Ghosh 
The Hon'ble Mr. Misdhusudan Das, O.I.B. . . ' f . 

Babu Birbar Narayan Chandra Dbir Narendra 
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Bai Babadur Harendra Narayan Bay Mahashya 
Chaudhuri Bhagwat Prasad Samantarai Mahapatra 
Babu Pitbas Patnaik Mabantba Gadadbdr Ramanuj Das 

„ Bebati Kanta Gbosb Babu Sbankar Prasjiad Misra 
Baja Bfijendra Narayana Bhanja Deo, o.B.B* of Kanika 
Eban Bahadur Khwaja Muhammad Ngor 
Bai Bahadur Badha Govinda Chaudhuri 
„ „ Sharat Chandra Bay Bai Bahadur Gopi Krishna 

Babu Devkai Prashad Singha Babu Joytirmay Chattarji 

Dulu Manki „ Shivadas ^anarii 

Kumar Thakurai Grivar Prashad Singh 

Mr. Prasanta Kumar Son Mr. Cyril Gregory Atkins 

„ Jalian Veith Jamesson „ John Herbert Pattinson 

Babu Umesh Chandra Banarji „ Saiyid Hasan Imam, 

Maharaja Bahadur Sir Bavanesbvar Prasad Singh, K.c.l.E. 

Mr. Dhan Basih Panna . ^ Bev. Edward Hamilton Whitley 

Bev. Emannuel Sukh ,, Percival Edwin Heberlot 

Mr. Dhanjisbah Mebeiji}>bai Madan « ^ 

Bai Bahadur Purnendui Narayan Sinha Bev. P. Luther Singh 
Mr. Francis Ernest Lopes Morrison Mr. Bsji Nath 

BURMA. 

Lieutenant-Governor 

The Hon’ble Sir Reginald Henry Craddock, K.C.S.I., i.C-s. 
Appointed I6th Fehruary 1918. 

Official Members — Council of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

Frederick Lewisohn, M A„ I.C.S. 

^Robert Edward Vaughan Arbuthuot, i.c.s. (Vice-President) 

John Mark Somers* Hunter, m.a. Walter Booth-Gravely, M.A. i.o.s. 
Herbert Edward West Martindell, m.r.san.i. 

William Henry Lawson Cabell, B.A., i.o.S. 

Lieut.-Col. Frederick Ralph Nethersole, B.A., la. 

Hugh Ernest MacColl, i.o.s. . Peter Edwin Jamieson, B.A., i.o.s 
Edward Cheke Smalley Shuttleworth, C.I.B. * 

James MacKenna, M,A., O.I.B., I.O.S. 

Non-Offidal Members. 

Sir Sao Mawng, K.O.I.B., K.S.M., Sawbwa of Yawnghwe 

Lim Chin Tsong, o.b.b. Jules Emile DuBern, O.B.B. 

Dr. San Crombie Po, m.d. Maung Po Tha, o.b.b. 

Sir Abdul Karim Abdul Shakur Jamali Kt., 0.1.B, 
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Maung Nyui), a.t.m. Francis Foster Goodliffe 

Dr. Nasarwanji Nowroji Parakh, l.p.p. & s., L.M. (Glas.); 

Maung May Gang, M. A., ll.b., Bar at-Law 

Eric Osvirald Anderron, O.B.E. Maung Shwe Llay 

Maung Myin Maung Bah Oh „ Chit Pe 

,, Hla Pe Maung Thin, Bar-at Law Walter Buchanan 

Central Provinces. 

Governor. 

His Excellency Sir Frank George Sly, K.C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Took his seat on 17th December 1920, 

Elxecutive Council 

The Hon'ble Mr. B. P. Standen, c.s.i., Cfei.E., i,c.s 
„ Moropant Vishwanath Joshi 

• Ministers. • 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur N. K. Kelkar 
„ Mr. S. M. Chitnavis, i;S.O 
A. — Nominated Members — Central Provinces Legislative Council. 

The I^on’ble Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar, ai.E., President 
Mr. A. E. Nelson, oja.E., f.c.s. Mr. H. C. Gowan, i.c.s 

„ J. F. Dyer, i.o.s „ J. 0. Evans, i.e.s 

„ D. G. Mitchell, i.c.s „ F. C. Turner, i.c.s 

„ C. U. Wills, LC.s 

{ll) Non-Officials, 

Mr. G. P. Dick, C.I.E., Bar at-Law Mr. V. B. Eekre 
„ Neaz-ud-din Khan, Zamindar of Khujji 
Rai Bahadur Sir B. Ks Bose, K.c.i.E 

Mr. Ganesh Akaji Gavne Mr. Kalicharan Ganuji Nandagaoli 

Rao Sahib Eeshao Waman Bramha Mr. William Paisley 

B. — Elected. 

Mr. Anandi Prashad Mr. Saiyid Yasin 

Rao Sahib Nilkamta Rao Khalakar ' Rao Bahadur N. E. Kelkar 
„ Bahadur Madhu Rao Ganesh Desbpande 
Mr. M, R. Dixif, Bar-at-Law Mr. C. B. Parakh 
Rao Sahib Bhagwant Atmaram Dhondgi 

Mr. Pralhad Ramchandra Desbpande Mr. Shribari Deo Rao 

Mr. H. D. Goggan Mr. S. M. Chitnavis, i.s.o. 

„ Pandey Madan Mohan Chatur 
Rai Sahih Ajudhia Prasad Bhargav, Bar-at-Law 
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Thakur Ratan Singh. Mr. Magan Lai. Mr. Bansidhar Deodhya 
Mr. Kashi Prasad Pandey Mr. Muhammad Ahmed 

n Sayid Muhammad Saleh, Bar>at Law 
„ Ga^jadhar Prasad Jaiswal Mr. Bala Pras^ Pachoray 

„ Ramprasad Awasthi. „ Badri Das alias Badri Prasad 

Seth Moji Lai Rai Sahib Mathura Prasad, o.b.e. 

Mr. Dewtadin Ojha. Mr. Abdul Hafiz Khan, Bar-at-Law 
„ Brijlal Pattak. Mahant Ramshahaigarh. 44r. Baji Rao Kirtuk 
Raa Sahib Ramchandra Moreshwar Mahajani ^ 

Nawab Mir Mehdi AH Khan Mir Riyayet Ali 
Mirza Russainji Beg Rao Sahib Y. 6. Kulkarni 

Mr. R. A. Kanitkar Mr. J. N. Rodriques Mr. R. R. Jaiwant 
„ J. B. Deshmukh Rai Bahadur Ganosh Das 
„ Ram Rao Deshmukh, B^r>at-law 
„ Baji Rao Deshmukh 

„ Dattatraya Krishna Kane Mr. Natesb Appaji Dravid 
„ T. S. Korde M. J* B. Sane 

•' PUNJAB. 

Governor. 

His Excellency Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan, ^ 
K.C.S.I., K.O.I.E., I.C.S » 

Assumed charge^ 3rd January 1921. 

Members of the Executive Council. 

The Hoii’ble Sir H. J. Maynard, k.c.i.e. 

„ Sardar Bahadur Sundar Singha, Mc^ithia, c.i.E. 

Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mian Fazli-Hossain 
„ Lala Harakishna Lai 

Members of Council. 

President 

The Hon’ble Mr. M. S. D. Butler, C.I.E., c.v.6., 

Nominated Members. * 

Officials • 

Mr. P. J. Fagan, c.s.i.. Financial Commissioner, Punjab. 

Mr. M. A. Gasson i.c.s.. Financial Commissioner, Pupjab. 

,, M.S. D. Butler, o.i.E., an.E., o.v.o., 

„ L. French, G.I.E., G.B.E., Ofhg. Chief Secy, to Govt. Punjab 
Shaikh Asghar Ali, C.B.E., i.o.s.. Home Secy to Govt. Punjab 
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Mr. T. P. Ellis, O.B.E., l.C.S., Legal Kemembrancer, Punjab 
„ E.A.A.Jos0ph, I.C.S., Secy, to Govt, Punjab, Transfd. Dept 
Mr. B. T. Gibson, l.c.s., Financial Secy to Govt, Punjab 
„ H. W. M. Ives, M.I.O.E., Secy, to Govt, Puniab, 

Mr. M. G. Anderson, 0.1.E , Director of Public Instruction, Punjab 
C. A. H. Townsend, l.c.s., •Director of Agriculture, Punjab 
Col. R. 0 . MacWatt, C.I.E., l.M.s., Inapec. Genl. Civil Hospitals. 
Mr. D, J. Boyd, i.o.fe., Kovenue Secy, to Govt, Punjab 
„ E. A. Scott, O.B.E., Director of Industries, Punjab 

Non-officials. 

Captain Sardar Gopal singh, C.B.E., of Bhagowal 

Sardar Sahib Sardar Gopal Singh 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Hamid, O.B.E., Kapurthala 

Mr. William Roderick Macpherson 

Dr. Charles Arthur Owen, M.D., F.R.O.s ^ 

Mr. K .L. Rallia Ram 

Elected Members. « 

•• f 

Lala Uttam Chand, of Lahore 

Pandit Bhiwani Shankar, Pleader, of Amritsar 

Lala Atma Ram, of Sirsa, Hissar District 

Rai Sahib Panna Lai, of Ambala Cantonment 

Pandit Daulat Ram, Kalia, JJI.B.B., Bar-at-law, of Ferozeporo 

Rai Sah^ Thakur Das, of Pind Dadan Khan, Jhelum District 

Rai Bahadur Hari Chand, Hony. Ex. Asst. Commsr. Multan 

Lajpat Rai, Pleader,, of Hansi ^ 

Rai Bahadur Risaldar Sarup Singh, of Badli 
Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand, O.B.E., Pleader, of Rohtak 
Lieutenant Rao Bahadur Balbir Singh, O.B.E., of Gokalpur 
Chaudhuri Bans Gopal, Pleader, of Karnal 
Chaudhuri Day a Ram, Barat-law, of Ambala 
Mr. Moti Eal Kaistha, Far-at-law, of Dharnisala 
Mian Boli Ram, Pleader, of Hoshiarpur 
Misr Mela Ram, of Nakodar, Jullundur District 
Mr. Gan pat Rai, Bar-at-law, of Lahore 
Chaudhuri Kharak Singh, of Raipur, Gurdaspur District 
LaU Amar Das, Vakil, of Sialkot 
Rai Bahadur Lala Sewak Ram, Bar-at-law 
Maulvi Muhorram Ali Chishti, Vakil, of Lahore 
Khan Bahadur Khwaja Yusuf Shah, o.i.E., of Amritsar 
II II Baja Muhammad Akbar Khan, of Jhelum 
Mr. Nawab Din, Bar-at-law, of Sialkot 
Khan Bahadur Mir Muhammad Khan, Vakil, of Simla 
Chaudhuri Muhammad Hyat Khan, of Ranheia 
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Ehan Sahib Choudhuri Shafi AH Khan, of Gohna 
Khan Bahadur Rai Wali Muhammad Khan, of Talwandi Sai 
Pir Akbar AH, Vakil, of Ferozepore 
Ghaudhuri Muhammad Jamil Ehan, of Bahran 

„ , AH Akbar, of Dhamrai, Gurdaspur District 
Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz, Bai^at-law, of Lahore 
Ghaudhuri Nabi Bakhsh, of Fatehpur 

„ Muhammad Amin, Pleader, of SialU)t 
„ Ata Ulla Khan, of Kaulu Tarar 
Malik 'Mahabbat Khan, of Karkan 
Ghaudhuri Ghulam Muhammad of Parianwali 
Khan Sahib Ghaudhuri Fazl AH, m.b.e., of Ajnala 
Sayad Ghulam Muhammad Shah, of Jahanian Shah 
Malik Feroz Khan, Bar-at-daw, of Nurpur Nun 
Ehan Muhammad Saif Ulla Khan, of Isa Khel 
Lieutenant Sikandar Hyot Ehan, of Wah 

Pir AH Haidar Shah, of Sang Jani 

Malik Karim Ullah Khan, of Ghak No. 212, GugelatBranch 
Ehan Bahadur Sayad Mehdi Shah, o.b.e., of Gojra 
Sayad Muhammad Hussain, of Shergarh 
Mian Ahmed Yar Khan, Daulatana, of Luddan 
Sayad Muhammad Eaza Shah, Gilani, of Multan 

„ Hussain Shah, Rajoa e r 

Khan Muhammad Abdulla Khan, of Khangarh 
Sardar Allan Khan, Drishak, of Asani 

„ Bahadur Mehtab Singh, Bar-at law, of Lahore 
Rai Sahib Ghaudhuri Raja Singh, of Jatwar, Ambala District 
Sardar Bakhtawar Singh, of Kathgarh, Hoshiarpur District 
„ Balwant Singh, of Moron 
„ Dasaundha Singh, Pleader, of Ludhiana 
„ Kartar Singh, Vakil of Ferozepore ^ 

Ehan Saheb Amir Khan of Phuljarnwala 
Sardar Saheb Dilbagh Singh of Gugera 

Mr. E. E. Clark of Lahore. Bawa Hara Singh Bedi of Nanakpur 

Bawa Hardit Singh Bedi of Lahore 

Rai Saheb of Harnam Singh of Rawalpindi 

Mr. Manohar Lai Bar-at-Law, Lahore * 

lit. Sirdar Raghbir Singh o.B.E of Raja Sansi < 
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The Hon. Sir SPENCER HARCOURT BUTLER, k.c.s.1., c.i.e 

Assfimed charge^ 3rd January^ J 921 . 

* Members. 

(a) Elected, 

Pandit Gobind Sahai Sharma Rai Bahadur Baba Ananda Sarup 
Lala Sheo Charaii Lai The Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan 

Rai Bahadur Muiiahi Rabinandan Prasade Mr Ugar Sain 


Tiala Chhail Behari Lai 

Rai Sahib Lala Kisori Lai of Aligarh. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru 

Rai Sahib Lala &i1» Ram 

Thakur Manak Singh 

Rao Sahib Thakor Sheo Dhyan Singh 

Munshi Narayan Prosad Asthana 

Rai Tndar Narayan 

Chaudhu^ Sher Singh ^ 

Chaudhuri Sardar Singh 

Pandit Brij Nadan Prasad 

The Hon’ble Mr. C, Y. Chintamani 


Babu Braj Nandan Prasad 
• Lala Shadi Ram 

Cboudburi Mukhtar Singh Jat 
Pandit Nanak Ghand 
* Dr. Manohar Lai 
Babu Narayan Das 
Chaudhuri Maharaj Singh 
Raja Kali Charan Misra 
Rai Sahib Babu Daya Shankar 
Babu Gur Sahai 
Babu Parmeshar Dayal Amist 
Babu Gaindan La] 
Kunwar Nand Lai 

j o 1 nr** * 


Rai Sahib Pandit Gopal Das Sharma 
Pandit Bhagwat Prasad Dube Pandit Balbhaddra Prasad Tiwar* 
R^a Hukum Tej Partab Singh, of Partabner * Mr. Ajodhya Das 
Major Dais Raj Ranjit Singh, o.B.E. Kunwar Anand Singh 


. Mahant Parmananda Gir 
Babu Parsidh Narayan 
Bbaiya Hanumat Prasad Singh 


Thakur Jodh Singh B. Negi 
Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra 


Pandit Rad ha Kanta Malviya 
Pandit Krisna Kanta Mafviya 
Thakur Hanuman Singh 
Raja Indrajit Partab Bahadur Sahi 
Pandit Baij Nath Misra 
Rai Bahadur Lala Ganesh Prasad 
Rai Sahib Pandit N&rayan Datt Ghimwal 
Sardar Birpal Singh Thakur Ridendra Singh 

Thakur Mashal Sin^ Babu Sita Ram 

Thakur Eeshari Prasad Singh Pandit Ramsewak Pande 

Maharaja Sir Bhagwati Prasad Singh Bahadur, k,g.i.b., e.b.e. 

Raja Partab Bahadur Singh, o.b,e. Babu Shankar Dayal 

Rai Rajeshar Bali, q.b.b; Saiyid Raza AH 

Mirza Muhammad Sajjad All Khan Saiyid Ali-Nabi 
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Saiyid Janab Ahmed Qazi Muhommad Haahim 

Maulvi Shahab-Uddin Kunwar Jamsbed Ali Khan 

Kunwar Inayat Ali Khan Shaikh Muhammad Yusuf 

Khan Bahadur Chaudhuri Amir Hasan Khan 
Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan m.b.e. 

Munshi Ata-Abmand Khan • Munshi Zafar Husain 

Mr. Masud-uz-Zaman Nawabzada Muhammad Yusuf 

Shah Badre Alam. Khan Bahadur Munshi Mul^mmad Ismail Khan 
Mr. Shakir Ali Nawab Ali Khan Hakim 

Saiyid Jafar Hussain Mr. Fazlur-Bahman 

Shaikh Saiyid Muhammad alias Maiku Mian 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Hahimdad Khan Mirza Manmud Beg 

M. Muhammad Zahur-ud- din Khan Nawab Sadiq Ali Khan 

Honorary Lieutenant Shaikh^Shahid Husain, o.b.e. 

Baja Saiyid Abu Jafar g.i.e. M. Muhammad Afzal 

Sir Henry John Ludlam Stanyori, Kt., C.I.E., v.D. 

Bai Bahadur Kanwar Parmanand Baja Shambbu Dayal 

Baja Bagho Prasad Narayan Singh, Bai Bahadur ^ a 
Baja Amarpal Singh Bai, m.b-e. Thakur Nawab Ali Khan 

Sir Thomas Smith, Kt., v.D. Mr. S. H. Taylor 

B. Vikramajit Singh Pandit Iqbal Narayan Gurtu 

(h) Nominated hy His Excellenqf the Governor, 


G. B. Lambert, l.c.s. H. S. Crosthwaite. i.C.s. 

E. A. H. Blunt , o.b.e., i*c.s. Kunwar Jagdts Prasad, o,b.e. i.C.s. 
A. W. E. Standley H. M. Willmott B. Burn, c.s.i., i.C.s. 

Lieut-Colonel J. C. Faunthorpe, M.C., C.B.K., i.C.s. 

0. H. B. Kendall, i.c.s, H. G. Billson L. M. Keye 

V. N. Mehta, i.c.s. Colonel J. K, Close, i.M.s. 

C. F. Dela Fosse, c.i.f. H. M. Leake 

S. H. Fremantle, c.s.i, c.i e., i.c.s. H. W. Gill 

Bija Sir Muhammad Tassadduq Basul Khan,^ K.c.s.i., 

Babp Durga Charan Banarji H. David Babu Khem Chand 
W- K. Porter, Bar-at-law, Secretary to the Legislative Council, 
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Chronicle of the Year 

• 1920 

, January 1920 

Chief Events: — Demonstrations in Northern India welcoming back the 
Punjab Leaders sel free under Royal Amnesty — Ali Brothers start Khilafat 
campaign— Industrial unrest specially in Bombay — Moderate rally under Lord 
Sinha. 

Ist. 1919 sossions of the great Indian National organisations 
continued — The Indian National Congre^, All India Muslim League 
Khilafat Conference, Home Rule League and other political and 
social conferences held their historic sittings at Amritsar from 
26 th December 1919 to 6th Jan. 1920. Amritsar and Lahore in 
high onthusiasqi^ ever release of Ali Brothers and Punjab Leaders. 
2ni. Cable from Fizi Govt, that they have excelled indentures of 
Indian Emigrants. — Lightening strike of Bombay Mill hands for 
increase of wages, 40,000 men out, 25 Mills closed down, no riot 
or loss of life, demonstrations quite. 3rd. Calcutta University 
Convocaj^ion opened by Governor Lord Ronaldehay, the Rector. 
Viceroy presided ovy second day's sitting of the convocation on 
5th and declared policy of Govt, in the matter of giving effect to the 
Sadler recommendations. 5th. Hunter Committee began its sittings 
at Ahmedabad to examine and record evidence of official and non- 
official witnesses. — Annual meeting of European Association held at 
Calcutta under Mr. George Morgan, passed anti-Indian resolutions 
praising and exonerating Dyer, O'Dwyer, Lord Chelmsford and 
officials concerned in perpetrating the horrible atrocities of the Punjab. 
6th. Congress Sub-comAitteo on Punjab Massacre issued com- 
munique on the rejection of Lord Hunter of their proposal to lead 
noii'official evidence to be tendered by the great Punjab Leaders 
since released from imprisonment. — President, Central Khilafat Com« 
mittee, Bombay, cabled to Secretary of State pressing Khilafat views 
and asking same to be placed before * Paris Peace Conference. 
7th. Lightening strike of N. W. Railway employees at Saharanpur 
demanding increase of wages. — Anti-Turk campaign opened by London 
Times in its columns, strongly objected by Mr. Amir Ali, P. C. and 
other Moslems in England. 8th. Conference of European Chambers 
of Commerce of India and Ceylon opened at Calcutta by Viceroy with 
^ long speech urging joint, co-operative action in matters of after- 
war trade — political colour given to the meeting by several speakers 

6 
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attacking the Indians maliciously and congratulating Viceroy on his 
fateful Punjab policy. 9th. Hunter Committee at Ahmedabad ex- 
amined M. Gandhi and his secretary, doctrine of Satyagraha explain- 
ed by the Mahatma of which the significance fell flat on Lord 
Huiiter aud his European colleagues. — Arrival *of Ali Brothers at 
Delhi. Delhi citizens to a man rose and gave them a magnificently 
brilliant reception, Hakim Ajmal Enan on behalf of Delhi presented 
them with an address ol welcome after their relegse from cruel intern- 
ment and for entry into Khilafat work ; purses of 100 pieces of gold 
mohurs were presented. Whole town illuminated, ^ galore in their 
honour. 12th. Annual Meeting of Indian Science Congress under the 
presidency of Sir P. C. Roy opened at Nagpur by Lt. Governor Sir 
Benjamin Robertson. President in his speech strongly criticised 
policy of Government of not allowing Indians to enter higher services 
which had stiffied Indian aspirations in science and strangled many 
branches of Indian industry. — Mr. Bhurgi engaged in Khilafat work 
in Europe cabled from Paris that Mr. Montagu was fighting at the 
Allied Peace Conference for the Khilafat cause ^gainst enormous 
odds. 14th. Sanction by the Sec. of State for construction of the 
Sarda-Kichha canal at cost of about Rs. 2 crores was announced. 
15th. Hunter Committee sat at Bombay for a few hours and then 
closed its work of public examination of witnesses — Sir. M. O^Dwyer, 
bis Secretary Thompson and the Knight of Tiwana were left to bo 
examined in camera as they were «unwilling to give Evidence 
in public. 16th. The Rt. Hon. Lord anB Lady Sinha with 
Mr. B. N Basu arrived from England and were received on landing 
at Bombay by all the leading men. Receptions, public welcomes, 
banquets were lavishly showered upon Lord Sinha and addresses 
were presented by the Municipality aud other moderate public 
bodies, — Lord Sinha delivered bis message to his countrymen. 
I8th. Lord Sinha and party arrived at Calcutta and was given 
a rousing reception at the Howrah s Station by prominent 
Bengal Moderates, Rajas and Zaminders ; public reception at College 
Square was foiled by a counter demonstration led by Congress- 
men, nationalists and students carrying Home Rule and nationalistic 
banners and flags denouncing Lord Sinha’s pro-ollicial anti- 
nationalistic speeches. 19th. All India Khilafat Reputation headed 
by Dr. Ansari and organised by the Ali Brothers received by the 
Viceroy at Delhi. Memorial setting forth Khilafsft claims at length 
presented to which Viceroy gave unconvincing and half-hearted reply. 
20fch. Manifesto issued by the Khilafat Deputation deploring the 
attitude of the Viceroy and his Government as unsatisfactory and 
once more stating the minimum demand. — Mill strikers at Bombay 
still holding out since 2nd now becoming restive and riotous. 2l$t 
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Sir Narayan Chandavarkar as president of the Labour Settlement 
Committee requested Governor of Bombay to intervene in the 
Mill dispute and call a Bound Table Conference of Mill-owners and 
labourers and appoint a Commission of enquiry. Disturbances ap- 
peared in Bombay created by small riotous bands of Mill-hands — 
Gandhi-Barnes correspondence *on Indians in African Dominions 
published. 22nd. Bombay Mill strike getting worse. Mr. Joseph 
Baptista, chairman of the strikers association, appealed to Governor 
for intervention.*— Bombay Govt, cancelled all executive orders under 
the Defence of India Act under which many people were interned 
for political action and 76 political prisoners were released under the 
Royal amnesty excepting the Savarkar brothers. 23rd. The first 
joint session of the All-India Industrial Conference and Commercial 
Congress held at Bombay under the t>rd8idency of Sir Fazulbhoy 
Curimbhoy ; delegates from all over India including Lala Harkishen 
Lai and Lala Duni Chand of Lahore w8re assembled. Important 
resolutions were passed (see A. R. 1920) notably one on fiscal 
and exchange ^ilicy of Govt, of India. — Ff^^t aerial mail carried 
by an aeroplane left Karachi for Bombay reaching Bombay just after 
40 hours. — 24th. First Lawyers’ Conference opened at Madras 
presided over by Hon. S. Srinivasa Iyengar. 27th. Government of 
India resolution on the steps to be taken to give effect to the recom- 
mendatrens of the Calcutta Vniversity Commission* 1919 was publish- 
ed. Drastic changes • were proposed but without adequate financial 
basis. — Government of India correspondence with Nepal Durbar 
subsidising the latter to the extent of Rs. 10 lakhs per annum pub- 
lished ; object being to secure against frontier, Bolshevik and Afghan 
inroads with the help of Nepal troops in view of incalculable help ren- 
dered by latter in late war and the cancellation of Afghan subsidy 
and consequent loss of Afghan friendship. 28th. Grant of ten King’s 
Commission in the Indian Army to Indian officers specially men tinn- 
ed in the despatches during the war was arinounced. 29th. Sbir 
Benjamin Robertson, Lt.-Governor of C. P. deputed by Goveriim»*nt 
of India to press the remedy of Indian grievances in South Airica 
before the South African Commission of enquiry, left Bombay on his 
mission. 30th. InjP^^^^^ Legislative Council 1920 opened by the 
Viceroy at Delhi with a long inaugural speech. — Mr. Sinha’s Resolu- 
tion, offering thanks to His Majesty for his Royal Message of 23rd Dec. 
last on the passage of the Reforms Act, was adopted by the Council 
with ringing cheers, — India Office published in England Punjab 
Government’s report on the Disturbances of 1919 on the eve of the 
re-opening of Parliament thereby creating a prejudice in favour of 
i^he Punjab officials. This report was submitted to the India 
Government on October 11th last and received by the Secretary of 
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State iti Docomber 16th — complete secrecy being maintained in the 
meanwhile. 3 1st. Financial Relations Committee to advise on 
financial relations between the Govt, of India and the local Govt, 
under the Reforms Scheme appointed with Lord»Meston as Chairman 
and Mr. Charles Roberts and Lt. Com. E. Young as members. 

February 1 920 

Chief Events : — Exchange and Currency Problem — Imperial Legislative 
Council, important bills introduced and discussed — AU India Khilafat 
Conference at Bombay — Khilafat meetings all over India. 

1st. Report of the Exchange and Currency Committee issued 
with a strong Indian Minute of Dissent by Mr. Dalai, the Indian 
Member. The chief recommendation of the Committee, viz., ton 
Rupee to Sovereign was accbpted by the Government, Mr. DalaFs 
recommendation of a Fifteen Rupee Sovereign and coinage of 2 
Rupee silver coins rejected (for the Reports see Register 1920, 
Part iii). 2nd. The Great Bombay Mill strike lasting for full 
I month ended ; loss owing to strike estimated at 9 crores. Sir 
N. Chandavarkar, president. Labour Committee, called upon the 
men to resume work accoi)ting the MillowneFs terms meeting most 
of the complaints of the workmen excepting strike-pay. 3rd. Punjab 
Government announced that 638 out of 734 political prisoners sent to 
gaol during Martial Law administration of 1919 had been reUased. — 
Mission of Lepers Conference opened at Calcutta, Sir H, Wheeler 
presiding — strong Committee formed to solve the Leper Asylum 
problem, Sir Leonard Rogers and Rev. Oldgrieve, the prime inspirer, 
delivered appealing addresses. 5th. Mass meeting of Tirhoot 
tenants held at Madhubani under Nawab Serfraz Hussain Khan 
and led by Swami Vidyananda. Intense discontent and unrest 
had for some time past been going on owing to oppression of 
Zamindars and apprehension caused by l^^e introduction of the 
Behar Tenancy Amendment Bill 1920 in the B O Legislative 
Council. Strong resolution was passed urging the postponement 
of this bill till the Reformed Council and seeking help of M. 
Gandhi and other loaders to help the oppressed tenants. 6th. The 
Imperial Council Colonisalipn Committee sat at Delhi to examine 
the colonisation scheme proposed by the Guiana an'd Fiji Deputations 
(iree p. 330). 7th. Governor- General, South Africa, cabled to inform 
that the Asiatic Enquiry Commission, which was to go into the 
question of Indian settlement in South Africa, had been appointed 
with 8ir J. Lange as Chairman and would likely begin work by end 
of March. (Seep. 306). 10th. Despatch of Government of India 

to Secretary of State dated 25th. June 1919 outlining proposals for 
amalgamating the 3 Presidency Banks issued after being kept so long 
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a secret, as Indian interests as held by the shareholders could not be 
given voice to criticise. 11th. Imperial Council Colonisation Com- 
mittee issued its report recommending the scheme of colonisation 
proposed by the Dl^jputation but subject to proviso that 3 persons 
should bo deputed by Govt, of India to investigate conditions of 
Indians at Guiana and Fiji. — Stfong protest meeting at the Calcutta 
University Institute with Sir P. C. Roy in the chair against the 
Govt. of. India Resolution of 27th January, re the changes 
in the Calcutta University which Government proposed to do 
by executive 'order ; meeting urged that legislation regarding 
Calcutta University should bo postponed to be introduced in 
the forthcoming Reformed Bengal Council and expressed keen 
disappointment at the Govt, resolution deviating seriously from the 
recommendations of the Sadler Com m^sion (see Register 1920). — 
Riot at Fiji of Indian settlers mercilessly quelled by military lire. 
12th. Special meeting of Bank of Bom|;^ay shareholders under Sir 
T. Birkett held to approve Presidency Banks’ Amalgamation 
Scheme and tp empower Directors to take necessary steps thereto ; 
stormy scenes owing to Indian members headed by Mr. Bomanjee 
opposing the motion, alleging sacrifice of Indian interest and Indian 
shareholders being kept in the dark, ended in chairman ruling out 
all Indian amendments and arbitrarily declaring resolution passed, 
but on^oll being demanded, he hastily dissolved the meeting amid 
confusion. Similar tjbough*' less confused scenes at the Calcutta 
meeting. 14th. Jhallian walla Bagh, Amritsar, acquired for the 
nation by the National Congress at Rs. 5’4 lacs ; memorial with a 
suitable uiscription to bo erected by Indian Nation at cost of 10 
lacs to be raised by voluntary contribution to perpetuate the memory 
of the thousands of innocent boys, girls, women, the aged and others 
butchered by General Dyer on the Baisaki day 1919. — Second 
Sindh Khilafat Conference held at Larkana under the president- 
ship of Pir Saheb of tfhando with some 15,000 representatives of 
Hindus and Moslems declaring allegiance to Khilafat and expressing 
utmost concern for the Holy places. 15th. Third session of the 
All-India Khilafat Conference at Bombay held with M. M. 
Chotani, Chairman of the Reception Committee and Hon. G. M. 
Bhurgri, presidents (see p. 168) 19th. Lahore Citizens’ Mass 
nieoting at Bradlaugh Hall under Pandit Rambhuj Dutt to 
protest against t*be action of the authorities in falsifying the 
t^oyal Amnesty by not releasing many political prisoners of 
the Martial Law Regime of the Punjab in 1919. — Sensational mass 
meeting held at Trivandrum to protest against new reactionary re- 
gulations proposed by the Dewan for the Travanoore Assembly ; 
oy Government order the demonstration was suppressed. — In the 
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Imperial Council, Delhi, Mr. Khaparde’s resolution on Reform Act 
elicited the fact that the new Reform Rules under the Act 
are being drawn up by a secret Committee of Moderates and 
Europeans with the total exclusion of the Nationalist party (p. 248). 
20th. Lala J^idp&t Rai landed at Bombay after 10 years spent in 
America in the cause of the M(ftherland. Meetings, banquets, 
fetes, all over Bombay in his honour. — Manifesto issued by Khilafat 
Conference re the Khilafat claim and reitoAiting the * minimum 
demands issued. 21st. Madras public meeting in jGlokhale Hall to 
welcome Mr. S. lyyengar on his re-entry into political life after 
resigning his Advocate-Generalship, Mr, V. P. Madhaba Row in the 
Chair. Mr, lyyengar declared, “1 cannot have one foot on the 
Congress and another foot in some Conference.” — Children Welfare 
Exhibition at Delhi opened by Lady Chelmsford. — The famous 
Alipur Bomb Case deportees, Barindra Ghosh, Hem Dass and 
Upendra Banerjee, arrived at Calcutta from the Andamans 
being released under the Royal Amnesty. — 23rd. Grand 
reception held in Calcutta arid ovation given to li. Gandhi and 
released Puqjab Leaders (Kitchlew, Satyapal, Harkissenlal, 
Dunichaiid, Rambhuj Dutt) and addresses presented by the 
citizens of Calcutta.— Bombay Chamber of Commerce protest to 
Government of India against exchange policy adopted frona the 
Currency Committee recommendations aqd condemning this jnolicy to 
be the cause of alarming dislocation of import as\d export trade. 24th. 
Bombay Indian Merchants Chamber offer prize of 100 for best 
monograph on the Currency problem to counteract the anti-Indian 
report of the Currency Committee of the Government of India. 
26th. Debate in the House of Commons on the future of Turkey 
led off by Sir D. Maclean ; Prime Minister made an important 
statement as to why the Turks were thought fit to retain Constanti- 
noplCi 27th. The Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau’s strong 
representation to Government of India on Currency Committee Report 
which was condemned as “most unsatisfactory.” They noted that the 
predominant interest of British and London Bankers have weighed 
against Indian Currency, securing a one-sided report. — Amritsar 
citizens sent memorial signed by all the gentry of the town, big 
and small, to the Viceroy requesting His Excellency to extend 
Royal clemency to Bugga and Ratan Chand and qthers under death 
sentence. 28th. Bengal Provincial Khilafat Conference held at 
Town Hall Calcutta attended by all leading Moslems and Messrs 
Saukat Ali, Kitchlew, Abdul Bari and others from up-country, 
passed strong resolution that if Khilafat demands are not complied 
with moslems will find it difficult to keep secular loyalty intact, and 
proposed 19 March to be the 2nd Khilafat day, a day of Hartal, 
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Chief Events. — Imperial Budget of India— -All-India Khilafat agitation- 
Khilafat deputation in Bhgland — AlMndia Hartal— Hindu-Moslem fusion — 

1st. Imperial Budget of dndia published and presented by 
Finance Member to the Imperial Legislative Council, chief features : — 
(1) exorbitant Militafy charge, (2) abolition of Excess Profits tax, 
and (3) new rate of income tax. 2nd. Lahore meeting under Lala 
Goverdhandas strongly protesting against anti — Turk crusade started 
by Archbishop of Canterbury and other prelates in England. 3rd. 
Lord Meston met leaders at Madras to arbitrate between 
Brahmins and Non-Brahmins as to the number of seats in the 
Madras Legislative Council to be i^reserved for the latter ; 
loaders of Brahmins and Non-Brahmins present their case, 
the latter demanding 42 out of 66 seat^ 5th. Press Association 
meeting at Bombay under Sir Narayan Chandavarkar passed 
resolution mQj^d by M. Gandhi asking Government to repeal 
Press Act and extend Royal amnesty to «11 Newspapers and 
Presses. — Bengal and Bombay Chambers of Commerce (European) 
sent message to Viceroy and Secretary of State denouncing the 
anti-Turk crusade carried on in England and pressing the just 
claims oi Indian Moslems in the matter. 6th. Information leaked 
out of the Allied ^Council that the British Government had 
decided to order British Military and Naval forces to occupy 
Constantinople, though on 25th February last Mr. Lloyd George 
announced in H. of C. that Constantinople would be left to the 
Turks ; intense Moslem commotion in India. 7th. Khilafat 
Committee formed at Patna under Mr. Hassan Imam. — Central 
Khilafat Committee accept Calcutta Khilafat Conference resolution 
that 19th should be 2nd Khilafat day. 9th. Mahatama Gandhi 
issued his first Non-co-operation manifesto subject to non-boycott 
of British goods if Khilafat and Punjab wrongs are not speedily 
removed. 10th. Allied Supreme Council issued a communique 
announcing that it had considerord the measures which were 
being taken to ensure protection of Armenians in Turkey and 
the disciplinary oecupation of Constanfinople. 11th. In the Lords 
Lord Curzon made a statement regarding the Armenian Massacres 
and admitted thdt the Armenians were not such innocent lambs 
as some suppose, and that they were being supplied by arms by 
the allies to revolt against Turkey. 12th. Address presented to 
H. B. the Aga Khan by Central Khilafat Committee ; in reply he 
said that situation was very serious as the Turks as a race were 
£foing to be exterminated by the last 10 years’ war and now the 
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Arabs are incited to revolt. He appealed for strenous agitation 
and for funds to close up the ranks of Moslems. — Aligarh, Amritsar 
and Nagpur mass meetings in supi>ort of Khilafat — Moslem feeling 
against Rtija of Mahammadabad for not jouiing demonstrations 
whole-heartedly. l3th. Raid by C. I. D. and armed Police on the 
Calcutta Khilafat Committee’s an(^ “Mahammadi” Office ; several 
Khilafat literatures taken away. 14th. Punjab Muslims of rural 
and martial classes addressed Lt. Governor on the Khilafat wrongs ; 
address forwarded to Viceroy with request that it might be brought 
to the notice of the King^Emperor. 15th. Delhi Khilafat meeting 
under Mr. Kidwai to protest against anti-Turk crusade and 
fanatical outbursts against Islam of the Christian Churches in 
England led by Lord Bryce and Archbishop of Canterbury ; president 
declared that things had the^n gone so far that nothing remained 
for them but to take up M. Gandhi’s programme of non-co operation — 
Demonstration by strikes of Tata Steel Works at Jamshedpur 
dispersed by military fire killing 10 and wounding 25. 1 7th. Khilafat 
deputation in England^ received by the Premier ; , ^Jr. Mahommad 
Ali presenting his casa, Mr. Lloyd George gave disappointing reply. 
1 8th. Sir D. Tata, D. Sassoon, Messrs Billimoria and Samaldas, 
directors of Tata Steel Go. arrived at Jamshedpur and issued 
notice demanding unconditional return of the men by 20th 
morning, compliance with ‘which will bring out their ^ecision 
as regards the concessions asked. 19th. Dejputation of Strikers’ 
representatives received by Sir Dorab who made a feeling and sym- 
pathetic reference to the affairs of 15th. and expressed his intense 
grief ;a8 regards European employers against whom strikers complain 
Sir Dorab stated that their aim was to employ them for the time 
being till Indians can replace them. — Second Khilafat D^y ^^^d All- 
India Hartal observed by complete stoppage of all work, fasting, 
prayer and Khilafat meetings all over India, special feature being 
Hindus taking a prominent part in the proceedings as Moslems. — 
Mr. Gandhi’s message to countrymen that if Khilafat propaganda 
fails, revolution may come in. — Nawab of Ram pur, the native place 
of the Ali Brothers, suddenly arrested Irshad Ali and other relatives 
of the Alis at Rampur with no cause shown. — 20th. Tata men return 
to work, strike ended, 25% permanent increase given instead of 
10% bonus, men satisfied. — Lord Meston Arbitration Award of 28 
out of 66 seats to Non-Brahmans gave great shock^to latter, for even 
the Govt, of India in their despatch of . 23rd April 1919 to the Sec. 
of State gave 30 seats out of 61 and Governor of Madras recom- 
mended 50% for the non-Brahmans. 2 let. Poona Sarbajanika 
Sabha celebrated its Jubilee on completion of its fiftieth year 
under Lok. Tilak. Lectures and addresses for next four days. 
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22nd. First All-India Labour Conference held at Madras (p. 269). 
23rd. Sir Aahutosh Mukhorji, Senior Judge, Calcutta High Court, 
appointed to act as Chief Justice vice Sir Lancelot Sanderson granted 
furlough. — Essex Hall Khilafat Meeting held under the auspices of 
Anglo-Ottomaii Society under the presidentship of Mr. Pickthall. 
26th. Congress Sub Committeefon Punjab enquiry issued its report 
on the disturbance of 1919 in 2 big volumes ; the report came to 
strong conclusions regarding the guilt of the Punjab officials from 
Lt. Gov. O’Dwyqr downwards, and also of the Viceroy and Govt, of 
India who deserved to be impeached, but the commissioners purpose- 
ly refrained from advising impeachment because they believed that 
India can only gain by waiving the right. 27th. Government 
of India announced formation of Indian Wireless Telegraph Board. 
29th. Third Sitting of the Indian State’s Subjects Conference at 
Ajmoer under Rai Bahadur Jumadal. 31st. Eevd. C. F. Andrews 
arrived from S. Africa after placing his %tatement on the Indian 
question before the South African Asiatic Commission ; the posi- 
tion of IndianM» S. Africa was grave owing»>to intense racial anti- 
modity in the Transvaal. — Governor-General \5ommutes death sen- 
tence upon Bugga, Ratanchand and Mandhar Singh to transportation 
for life. 


, ^pril 1920 

Chief Events. — Natio’hal Week and Satyagraha Anniversary 5th to 13th. 
Bombay, Punjab . and Bengal Provincial Conferences — Khilafat agitatioii — 
All- India Protest meetings in view of revelations of Congress Committee 
Report on Punjab. 

1st. Value Payable Post instituted between India and England. 
2nd. Bombay Provincial Conference at Sholapur under Mr. N, C. 
Kelkar ; stormy scuffle between extremists and moderates ending 
in latter's defeat (see p. 280). Punjab Provincial Conference at 
Jullunder under Lala Ilarkissen Lai ; strong resolutions urging 
impeachment of Viceroy and punishment of Punjab officials passed 
(see p. 277). 3rd. Bengal Provincial Conference at Midnapore under 
M. Fazlul Haq (see p. 291). 6th. Satyagraha Anniversary Day and 
Indian National Week began and continued till the 13th to com- 
memorate JhallianVlallaBagh massacre and Pupjab atrocities of 1919. 
— All India Hartal,^ and closing of shops observed. Meetings held 
at many places to collect subscriptions to the Jhallianwalla memorial 
fund. 7th. First Firman issued by H. E. H. the Nizam disapprov- 
ing the Khilafat propaganda and ordering, that all Khilafat resolu- 
tions to be moved at any meeting in H. E. H’s dominions as well 
as the meetings, should Jbe first approved of by H. E. H’s Gk>vt. — 
Moderate Conference at Calcutta Indian Association held to enter- 
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tain TiOrd Sitiha and Mr. Baau on the eve of their departure to 
England for the Keform Rules Committee — Lord Sinha delivered 
fighting party speech in support of Moderate politics and denouncing 
the extremists. 9th. Government of India D^spach to Secretary of 
State of 26 March 1920 on Burma Reforms imblished for information. 
12th. Pundit Malaviya at the cJubbulpore District Conference 
strongly deprecated advice of Lord Sinha in his speeches to break 
the country into the factious camps of extremi^s and moderates and 
urged that disunion would spell catastrophe to the qpuntry. — Arrival 
of Afghan Delegation under H. E. Mohd. Tarzi Beg on Indian 
frontiers for preliminary pourparleurs re Afghan treaty of friendship. 
16th. I ndo- Afghan Conference opened at Mussoorie. 18th. Insult 
offered to several Indian ladies by a European Military 

officer near Hatras who ctfitcred at dead of night a 2rid class 
compartment reserved for ladie.s, got the Indian ladies down 
inspite of the protests ,of the Railway officials and occupied the 
compartment all to himself. 19th. Deputation of. East African 
Indians along with Sir J. D. Rees, Com. Wedgwoftd-, Sir Bhowan- 
agree and Sir K. G.^ Gupta waited upon Mr* Montagu and Lord 
Milner in England and urged equality of treatment for Indians in 
East Africa and for a Commission of enquiry. — Report of the 
Imperial Preference Committee of the Imperial Legislative Council 
recommending opening up and examination of Indian Tariff 
question was issued {see post), 25th. denersvl Meeting of the Sindh 
Provincial Congress Committee under Mr. G. M. Bhurgri ; animated 
discussion by members on the Programme of Council election. 
26th. Serious train collision at Newa Newada Station (Moradabad) 
resulting in over 100 deaths and several hundred wounded. 
28th. Air Ministry of the British Government made a gift of 100 
Aeroplanes to India in order to help opening up serial navigation in 
India. 29th. Indian Khilafat Delegation headed by Mr. Muhammad 
Ali addressed the members of the EdinbuS*gh Indian Association at 
the Association Hall, George Square; Mr. V.K.P. Nayagam presided, 
Mr. Mohamed Ali in the course of his speech remarked that the 
masses of Groat Britain were very sympathetic towards the Khilafat 
question but it was unfort unate that the Big Three are having the 
say in the matter. But whatever the ultimate decision of the 
Big Three may be, the Indian Moslems will know no peace till their 
religious neutrality is assured. — Report of the^Financial Relations 
Committee undet Lord Meston published (see part II, p. 49) 
30th. Report of the Chemical Services Committee issued ; it recom- 
mended the creation of an Imperial Indian Chemical service and 
of a Centra] Imperial Chemical Research Institute at DehraDan 
and several Provincial Research Institutes ; main object being to find 
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employment for high placed Englishmen in the exploitation of India’s 
material resources ; Dr. Sir P. C. Roy gave a strong minute of 
dissent pointing out how detrimental to Indian interests these 
recommendations wer^. 

1920 

Chief Events— Turkish Peace Treaty — Moslem Outbursts — Adoption of 
Non-co-operation by Khilafat Committee — Reform Rules Published— Huntet 
Report and Despatches. 

7th. Long* correspondence between Mr. Montagu and Mr. 
Horniman over Mr. Montagu’s calumnious utterances in the H. of C. 
regarding Mr. Horniman’s deportation for which the latter demanded 
open trial, closed by the refusal of the Secretary of State to' take any 
action. 11th. Turkish Peace Treaty# as drafted by the Allies 
handed over to Turkish Delegates in Paris. 12th. All India 
Khilafat Committee meeting held at Bombay to deliberate over 
M. Gandhi’s non-co-operation project which was eventually 
adopted. 12^). •Sir J. C. Bose formally adnsitted to the fellow- 
ship of the Royal Society (F. R. S.) 14th. TurMsh Peace Terms with 
the Viceroy’s message to Mahomedans published, (See. P. 185 — 192); 
followed for the next few days by indignant outbursts of Moslem 
fooling from every part of India and denounced by every 
Indian jiewspaper and political party inoludiiig Hindus, Sikhs, 
and others. 15th. (^ovt. of India published new rules for the 
Legislative Councils, Imperial and Provincial, under the new 
Reforms Act (See part II). 16th. Death of Dr. M. N. Ohdodar 
at Lucknow, a prominent nationalist and Congressman. I7th. 
C. P. & Berar Provincial Conference at Saugor under Dr. 
B. S. Moonjee, who declared that all political power was unreal 
.unless accompanied by control over military. 18th. Message to the 
Sultan of Turkey by the Khilafat Deputation in England ]>rayii!g 
that he may stand tru8 by them and appealing His Majesty ’b 
response to the claims of the Moslem world, asserting, ‘'IsI.hk 
to-day stands solidly by your side as it has never stood sin » 
the last of the Khalifa Rashidsen, passed away”. 20th. First par»y 
of emigrating Moslems (Muhajarin), 22 in number, loft Peshwjir 
^or Kabul in prdtest against Turkish Peace Terms which were 
against the tenets jf Islatn. 21st. All India Mahratta Conference 
hold at Parel, Bombay under Mr. K. Jadav who deprecated in bis 
address the movement amongst Mahrattas for Communal representa- 
tion. 23rd. Home Rule League Annual meeting hold at Poona under 
Mr. Tilak, when the Secretary laid the report of the year’s work. 
26th. Hunter Report along with Despatches of the Government of 
India and the Secretary of. State published ; regarded by Indians 
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of all shade of opinion as- dictated by racial bias, wholly disappointing 
and whitewashing the criminal actions of the Punjab officials, 
exonerating the Viceroy, the Lieutenant Governor and their 
Governments of all blame and praising their conduct. 28th. 
Central Khilafat Committee mass meeting at Bombay adopted 
non-oo operation as the only means ijpw left to Moslems (see. P. 193). 
M. M. Chotani, president, and others renounced titles as the first 
step towards non-co-operation. — The ad interim report of the South 
African Asiatic Commission recommending speedy repatriation of 
Indians published (see p. 309). 30th. All-India* Congress Com- 
mittee met at Benares on this and following day to consider the 
grave situation in the country owing to the highly unsatisfactory 
and partisan Hunter Report and Government of India’s and 
Secretary of State’s despatches on same, based on palpable racial 
discrimination, and the unjust Turkish Peace Terms threatening 
religious feelings of Moslems ; heated debate on non-co-operation 
which was left over to be decided by a special Congress to be held 
in August. 31st. AlMndia Conference of the Depressed Classes hold 
at Nagpur from previpus day under Maharaja Kolhapuf! 

June 1920 

Chief Events. — Joint Hindu- Moslem Conference at Allehabad adopting 
Non -cn-operation ; meetings all over lndia-«Notice to Viceroy o.. Non-co- 
operation to be launched from 1st August — Khilafat agitation continued. 

1st. Mysore Economic Conference opened by Sirdar Kaiitraj 
Urs, the President. — Joint Hindu-Moslem Conference at Allahabad 
to consider next step to be taken in the Khilafat cause ; anxious 
deliberations continued next day when Non co-oporation was 
unanimously adopted to bo put into force after a month’s notice 
to the Viceroy. 2nd. H. K. Nizam’s firman banishing a number 
of his subjects joining Khilafat agitatioiu 3rd. British Congress 
Committee met at Kingsway Hall, London under Dr. Clarke 
to consider the Hunter Report ; resolutions passed expressing 
indignation and terror at the massacres and atrocities and urging 
Government to do lustice, to recall Viceroy and bring incriminated 
officials to book. 5th. Soirtb African Government announced its 
intention of repatriating colonial Indians as recommended by the 
Asiatic Commission. 7th. Poona Deccan Sabba '•passed resolution 
denouncing Majority Hunter Report and demanding that the 
criminal Punjab Officials bo brought to justice. 8th. Moulana 
Mahmadul Hussan of Dcoband landed at Bombay after an exile 
of internment of nearly six years in Egypt and Malta, and was 
given a rousing ovation by Moslems, 9th, Sir H. Wadya, 
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President Deccan Sabha, Poona, cabled to speaker House of 
Commons re Hunter Report urging that prudence and justice 
alike demand that iniquities and indignities should not only be 
censured and condemned, but should receive fullest punishment they 
merit. — Sir Michsol^ O’Dwyer wrote notorious letter to Morning 
Post, blackmailing Indian members of Hunter Committee and 
Mr. Montagu. — Conspiracy in the Al Nazir Office at Lucknow to 
implicate xM. Abdul JBari and other Khilafat Workers in sedition, 
detected. lOth. Sir Dinsha Wacha, President, W. I, National 
Liberal League^ cabled to Reforms Committee, England, deplor- 
ing that Sir Michael O’Dwyer and Govt, of India have been 
praised rather than censured in the Hunter Report and related 
Despatches. — N. W. Ry. strike at Lahore and other places ended 
alter 48 days, authorities agreeing to strikers’ terms and under- 
taking to re-instate the seven dismissed strike leaders. 12th. 
National Liberal Federation meeting hold at Calcutta under Mr. 
(now Sir) S. N. Baneijea ; strong resolution passed condemning 
ilanter Committee Majority Report. 13th. Indian Women’s 
University W * Poona thankfully accepted Sir Yithaldas 
'rhackorsay’s gift of 15 Lakhs Rupees in memory of his mother. 
16th. Secretary of State sanctioned scheme for enlargement of 
Ihirma Council to 30 members pending introduction of Burma 
Koforms Bill in Parliament. 17th. Lightening strike of 17,000 
employes of N. W. Ry at Lahore on authorities trying to evade 
terms of last sottltoont. 18th. Punjab Provincial Congress 
Committee cabled to Secretary of State strongly condemning 
Hunter Report and connected despatches. 19th. Gitjrat Sabha 
Ahmedabad, cabled to Secretary of State condemning Hunter 
Koport. — Indian Merchants Chamber wired to Government of 
iinlia strongly protesting against the unlimited sale of Reverse 
Hvouncils, entailing a loss to the country of 30 Lakhs per diem. 
2 1st. Madras Provinof'al Conference hold at Tinnevelly under 
Mr. iS. 8iinivasa Iyengar and adopted non-co-operation (see p. 286). 
22nd. Delhi Homo Rule League and Provincial Congress Commit- 
tee metting under Dr. Ansari repudiating Hunter Report and 
oonnocted - papers. — Khilafat Message signed by 90 Moslem leaders 
to the Viceroy iqviting him to join amd lead the non-co-operation 
movement in common cause with the Moslems and in the alternative 
declaring withdrawal of co-operation with Government as from 
August Ist next. 24th. Mr. Gandhi addressed letter to 
Viceroy on the Khilafat question against the Peace Terms. 
Labour Conference, England passed resolution re Punjab 
aifairs urging recall of Viceroy, impeachment of O’Dwyer 
and punishment to Punjab officials and expressed sorrow 
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and sympathy for the Punjab martyars. 28th. Two hundred 
Irish soldiers composing Ist Gannaught Eangers at Jullunder refused 
to serve and laid down arms to make common cause with their 
people at home. 


July 1920. 

. Chief Events Dyer Debate in the Commona^Lord Finlay’s motion 
in the Lords — Mahajrin movement — Govt, of India Draft Rules passed by 
Parliament — * 

Ist. Report of the Conference of Directors of Industries under 
Sir Thomas Holland held from 12 to 14th April last published. — 
Secretary of State's sanction of the Grand Trunk Canal project at 
a cost of Rs. 309 lakhs for construction of Canal twenty two and 
half miles long from Baranagore in Calcutta to Kulti. 2nd. Bombay 
Presidency Association meeting under Sir Marayau Chanda varkar 
to consider Hunter Rep&rt ; passed strong resolution condemning 
the Majority Report^ urging recall of Viceroy apd punishment of 
Puidab Othcials. 6th. Murder of two Mahiynns af nlacha Ghari 
near Peshwar by British Troops during a fracas between a party 
of Mahajarins and British troops. — At the International Seaman's 
Conference at Genoa, Indian Delegates attending. 7th. Army 
Council decision regarding General Dyer issued (see p. 477). 
8th. Dyer. Debate in the House of Commons (see "p, 478). 
9th. Mahajrin Party of 500 men and 200 women and children 
led by Mr. Jan Mahomed left Larkana, (Sind) for a H^jrat to 
Afghanistan. — Joint Committee on Indian Reforms issued First 
Report on Government of India Reform Rules. 13th. Miss 
Florence Holland of Mussorie opened a Dyer Appreciation fund. 
14th. Lord Milner, Colonial Secretary, in the House of JiOrds 
supported Anti-Indian policy of Government in British East Africa. 
— Mr. Montagu stated in the H. of C. that Gandhi's activities re 
non-co-operation are thoroughly mischievous. 1 3th. Colonel Frank 
Jonson, Martial Law Administrator of Lahore in April 1919, made 
striking speech at the Annual meeting of the European Association, 
Rangoon, denouncing the Secretary of State for his Punjab Despatch 
and the Indian extremistsT and emphasising that he and General 
Dyer saved the Punjab. 16th. Mahareya of Mysore transferred 
Rupees Thirteen lakhs due from the British Government to the 
British treasury as a contribution to the cost of the war. — Govern- 
ment of India issued notilioation announcing appointment of new 
Executive Counsil with Mian Mahomed Shah and B. N. Sarma as 
Indian Members. — ^European Association, Calcutta, cabled to England 
resolution supporting General Dyer's murderous action at Amritsar 
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and denouncing action of the Army Council. 18th. The Council 
of the AlMndia Muslim League met at Lucknow and passed a 
number of Resolutions r«l iting to the Turkish Peace Terms, Hunter 
Committee Report, iRules under the Reform Act 1919, demand 
for the withdrawal of Indian forces from the Middle East and to 
hold a special session of the CiCague in Calcutta in September. 
19th. Lord Finlay in the H. of L. brought up a motion deploring 
the conduct of Gerforal Dyer’s case as unjust to him and estab- 
lishing a dangerous precedence ; prolonged debate in the House 
for two- days after which Lord Finlay’s motion was carried by 
a majority and Government defeated (see. p. 563). 2 let. Delhi 

declared to be proclaimed area under the seditious meetings Act. 
22nd. European Association Cable to Indo-British Association, 
London, expressing satisfaction at the^ Dyer debate in the Lords. 
23rd. H. E. the Viceroy received the East African Deputation at 
Simla and after a very sympathetic hearing assured them that he 
would support equal rights and citizenship for Indians in all Crown 
Colonics au4» Protectorates. — Government <9f India Draft Rules 
presented to the H. of C. and passed. — 24tR. Sheriff of Calcutta, 
Mr. D. Pickford, issued an appeal to drop the acrimonious Dyer 
controversy maliciously started by the European Association. 
— A party of 160 Mahajrins left Lahore for Afghanistan. 26th. 
Karnatiika Non-Brahmin Political Conference at Hubli, Sir T. 
Chetty presides. — House of Lords passed Government of India 
Rules with modifications as accepted by the House of Commons 
on the 23rd. — Indo Afghan Conference at Mussoorie closed. 27th. 
Karnataka Non -Brahmin Social Conference at Hubli ; H. H. the 
Maharaja of Kolhapur presides. — European Association wired to 
Government of India expressing anxiety for the coming Hartal on 
:^be 1st August and urging preparations to meet the situation. — 
Council of Pluropean Association start a campaign to erect a 
memorial to General Dyer. 29th. Great banquet and dinner to the 
Indian Princes in London under the Presidency of Mr. Montagu ; 
felicitous speeches exchanged ; Lords Curzon, Crew, Mr. Churchill 
^nd other cabinet members taking part. 

• 

August 1920. 

• 

Chief Events — Non-co-operation in progress — Death of Lok. Til>k — 
Lord Sinha Governor — Mahajrin exodus broke down — Irop. Legislative 
Council, Simla Session. 

I at. Third Khilafat Day observed all over India by all round 
Hartal — Death of Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak in the early morn- 
i'lg at Bomltty, — M. Gandhi, Mrs. Sarala Devi wrote letters to the 
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Viceroy renouncing titleB etc. in view of Non-co operation, followed 
by similar renouncement by other Non-co-operators. — Tilak 
funeral procession at Bombay attended by huge concourse of several 
lakhs headed by all the great Indian leader 3 ; Lala Lajpat Rai 
delivered funeral oration. 2nd. Condolence meeting all over 
India in honour of the late Lokn^anya Tilak and Tilak- Memorial 
Fund started everywhere. 3rd. The Statesman of Calcutta wrote 
an insulting and savage article on the late Lok. Tilak ; people of 
Bengal boycott the paper. — Demonstrations all ovy Bengal against 
the Statesman's atrocious calumny ending in bonfires being made of 
paper — Requisition of seventeen Indian members of Bombay Council 
to be allowed to move a resolution recording regret at the death of 
of Mr. Tilak rejected by Governor. 4th. Mahajarin movement 
spreading very rapidly ; 3600 reached Jalalabad, 10,000 Jamrud and 
6000 ready at Peshwar. 6th. Collector of Dharwar, Mr. Emanuel, 
wrote to the Municipal President to enquire whether the Municipal 
Schools were closed in honour of the late B G. Tilak whom 
he insulted by calling “notorious unropontent -civninal”; great 
agitation on this irfsolence. 7th. Decision announced that the 
request of the Central Khilafat Committee to send deputations 
to all Islamic countries could not be complied with. 8th. 
Punjab Provincial Congress Committee meeting at Lahore, Lala 
Harkishen Lai presides, the principal of Non-co-operation as 
a legal and constitutional weapon for securing the righ^ of 
Indians was unanimously accepted. — Central Khilafat Committee 
wired all o\er India exhorting non-violence in speech and action in 
the All India campaign of non-co-operation. — Late Lok. Tilak's 
ashes conveyed to Allahabad and consecrated to the Ganges, 
procession followed by Hindus and Moslems of the Town. 9th. 
Governor, E. Africa announced his Indian policy allowing franchise 
only to two Indians but maintaining the other iniquities against 
Indians. — Late Lokmanya Tilak's Sradh and*^ mourning processions all 
over India, Hindus having their ablutions ; condolence meetings held. 
I Ith. Government of India communique issued on the Maha- 
jarin movement; Amir of Afghanistan having forbidden entry of 
more emigrants the Mahajarin had to come back amidst confusion 
and severe hardship. 12th. Monster meeting of^Hindus and Maho- 
medans on the Beach, Madras ; Mr. Gandhi explains tho principal of 
non-co-operation. — Appointment of Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru as a 
third Indian member to the Viceroy’s executive council announced. 

1 5th. Bengal Provincial Congress Committee meeting at Calcutta : 
the principal on non-co-operation with some modification accepted. 
16th. Bombay Provincial Congress Committee meeting at Bombay, 
the principal of non-co-operation accepted by majority.— -Appoint* 
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ments of new Provincial Governors under the new Reforms Act 
announced ; Lord Sinha became Governor of Bihar and Orissa . — 
Mr. Saukat Ali wrote to the Afghan envoy that the Central 
Khilafat Committeoi had in its meeting of 10th August resolved 
to control Hizrat movement and begging assistance. 17th. 
Royal Proclamation issued annSuncing postponement of Prince of 
Wales’ visit, H. R. H. the Duke of Cannaught to come in December 
to inaugurate the nctv Reformed Councils. — Messrs Gandhi, Saukat 
Ali toured in Madras Presidency on non-co-operation campa^'gn. 
20th. Imperial Legislative Council, Autumn Session, opened at 
Simla with a long introductory Speech by Viceroy. 2l8t Jallian- 
wala Bagh finally purchased for the Nation @ Rs 5,60,472. 
23rd. Lala Lajpat Rai, President-elect of Na(!ionat Congress 
issued appeal to the Moderates to Join the Calcutta Congress. 
26th. Mr. R. W. D. Willoughby, Magistrate of Kheri, U. P. mur- 
dered by two Mahomedan fanatics cruelly.* 27th. Gujrat political 
conference at Ahmedabad under Mr* Abbas Tyabji who declared 
that non co-ofttration was the last and legitinsEite resource for the 
; weak nation against the strong. 28th. f2 Indian Moderate 
members of the Imperial Council issued manifesto deprecating the 
non co-operation movement. 29th. Mr. S. N. Bannerjea replied 
to Lala Lajpat Rai’s letter to Moderates stating his irability to join 
Congress owing to acceptance of non co-operation being a foregone 
conclusion. 30th. Bombay Public meeting of 20,000 Hindus and 
Muslims under Dr. Kitchlow reiterated the usual non-co-operation 
and other Khilafat resolutions and cabled to Zagloul Pasha congra- 
tulating Egypt on attaining independence. 

September 1920 

Special Sessions of the Indian National Congress, Muslim League, and 
Khilafat Conference at Cals:!itta — Resolution on Punjab disallowed in the 
Imperial Legislative Council— Manifesto issued by non-co-operators — Congress 
Sub-Committee report on the Draft instruction to the Non-co-operation 
resolution issued. 

4th. Special Session of the Indian National Congress at 
Calcutta with Lala Lajpat Rai, President and Mr. B. Chakravarti 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee, held mainly to consider 
the adoption of M. tGandhi’s non-co-operation campaign, (see Part 
Gl). 5tn. All India Khilafat Conference, special session, at Calcutta. 
6th. Special Congress, Calcutta, Sir A. Chaudhury moved resolution 
^ the Pui^ab Enquiry Reports which was passed. 7th. Mr. A. F* 
Whyte appointed first .President of the Imperial Legislative Council 
under the Reform AoL — Speoial Session of the .^1 India Muslim 
League at Calcutta with Mr. M. A, Jinnah, President. 8th. Banquet 
7 
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at the Savoy Hotel London, given in honour of Lord Sinha, 
presided by Mr. Montagu and attended by many M. P’s and Indians. 
Mr. Montagu paid tribute to the selMoss devotion of Lord Chelmsford 
in governing India and Lord Sinha accepted tl9o compliments paid 
to him by Mr. Montagu and said ‘‘that all classes of people from all 
parts of India’* rejoiced at his Governorship — statements laughed 
out by Indians as utterly false. — Special Session of Congress, Calcutta ; 
historic debate on M. Gandhi’s non-co operation resolution ; heated 
debate on Mr. B. C. Pal’s amendment supported by 0. R. Das and 
others. 9th. Maharaja of Bikaner appointed his son the Lt. 
Mahar.ij Kumar as the Chief Minister and President of the Cabinet. 
10th. Non-co-operation resolution passed by huge majority, after 
the original rosolution of Mahatma Gandhi had been toned down by 
the introduction of the adjectives “Progressive and Gradual” in the 
Subject Committee of the Special Congress. 14th. Non- co operation 
in the Imperial Legislative Council. H. E. the Viceroy having dis- 
allowed a rosolution on the Punjab, all other Indian members with- 
drew their rosolutionff and abstained from the Counbil^i' commotion in 
the country over Viceroy’s foolish action. — Hon’ble Mr. Patel resigns 
seat in the Imperial Council following Congress no-co-operation 
creed. l5th. Pundit Moti Lai Nehru, Mr. George Joseph and 
many other Congressmen who voted against non-co-operation in the 
Calcutta Congress issued manifestoes accepting the Coiigreu Creed, 
though against their personal conviction, resigning their titles and 
honours. 16th. Imperial Legislative Council under the old Minto- 
Morley Scheme closed — New Council under the Reform Act to open 
next at Delhi on February 1921. 19th. Congress Democratic 

Party of Western India issued manifesto stating that over 50 
Council members and prominent men of their party had decided 
to boycott the Council. 20th. Government of India issued 
communique on the appointment of ac High Commissioner in 
London under the new Reform Rules ; Sir William Meyer 
the first nominee, to enter on his duty on 1st October. 2l8t. 
Rotary Club Dinner at Calcutta, Mr, (now Sir) S. N. Bannerji 
delivered a magniloquent oration on the Moderate — Anglo-Indian 
entete and sujjestod tea • parties, evenning ppties, and dinner 
parties to bring the relation between the two races closer, and 
strongly advocated this sort of co-operation to 4|ombat the non-oo- 
operation movement. 23rd. First batch of Indians numbering 
95 repatriated from South Africa arrived in Bombay. 25th. Judg^ 
ment of “Not guilty” passed upon the 2 Privates of Peshwar 
who bad brutally murdered 2 Mahidrins at Katch garbi on 8th. 
July ; the facts are the Privates insulted party of women Mithf^rins, 
and Habibulla. another Mahojarin, having interfered the Privates 
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witb their sepoy shot them dead and brutally mutilated their body ; 
the general Court-Martial that was held acquitted the accused. 
26th. Congress Sub-committee consisting of Gandhi, Nehru and 
Patel issued its report with regard to the Draft Instructions 
on the Non-co-operanon resolution of the Congress ; this report 
considered by the All India (Jongross Committee on 2nd October 
at Bombay 30th. Esher Committee Report on Indian Army 
Reforms published : Jt recommended expansion of the Army in 
India to serve Imperial interests (see part lO 

October 192C. 

Chief Events*: — Non-co-operation activities in Northern India — Punjab 
and Aligarh Student upheaval — Trade union Congress at Bombay. 

2nd. All India Congress Committee mot at Bombay under 
Pandit Nehru to consider Non-co-operation Draft Rules of the 
Subcommittee and other matters. — London Times* stringent 
criticism on tjie Esher Report strongly condemning the 
policy of the Indian Army being controlled •by the Army- head- 
quarters of England and attacking Mr. Montagu for having given his 
consent to the Report without consulting Parliament. — Indian 
Merchants Chamber, Bombay at its annual general mooting under 
Mr. J, g. Petit condemned Government Currency Policy, Reverse 
Council sale and restrictions of Gold import as having boon the cause 
of enormous loss to India and expressed the opinion that no wonder 
under such a Government self-respecting people had to adopt non- 
co operation. 3rd. All India Home Rule League meeting under 
Gandhi at Bombay changed its constitution ; its name altered to 
“Swaraya Sabha” and its object extended beyond article 1 of the 
.National Congress. — Communique issued by the Secretary of State 
that ho had not yet considered the whole of the Esher Report and 
that there is really no infontioii of parting with the constitutional 
supremacy of the civil power over the Military. 4th. Khilafat 
Delegation to Europe under Mr. Mahomed AH returned to Bombay. 
7th. White Paper published giving opinions of Provincial Govern- 
monts and public bodies coucorning financial arrangements between 
Central and Provincial Governments under the New Reforms Bill ; 
Government of India declaring that income-tax must remain 
absolutely an Impefial revenue. 11th. Political Conference held at 
Moradabad under Pt, Nehru attended by all prominent U. P. 
Leaders ; non-co-operation resolution explained by Mr. Gandhi passed. 
12th, Gandhi and Ali Brothers at Aligarh lectured on non-co-opera- 
tion ; students took up the cry, left the College and demanded its 
nationalisation; panic amongst the College authorities and trustees, 
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13th. Gandhi, Ali Brothers, Pundit Nehru and other leaders on 
tour in northern India carrying on the non-co-operation campaign. 
20th. M. Gandhi at Lahore conferring. with students about non-co- 
operation. Ijahore student upheaval ; students struck wholesale 
following non-co operation and demanded nationalisation of their 
Colleges. 23rd. Colonel and Mr.^ Wedgwood landed in Bombay 
to attend Nagpur Congress and to obtain first hand information 
of the political situation of the country. 24thc Students of Islamia 
and Dayanand schools of Amritsar and Sikh students of Kbalsa 
College joined non-co-operation, left their Colloge*and demanded 
their College to be nationalised. 25th Piiniab Government issued 
communique forbidding holding of meetings other than election 
meetings in Amritsar and Shoikhupura districts — Annual meeting 
of Western India National Liberal Association hold at Bombay under 
Sir D. Wacha ; resolution passed against non-co-operation. — M. 
Gandhi issued his famous letter to Mr. Jinnah and other Home Eulo 
socedors explaining that ^e did not make a fetish of British connec- 
tion. 26th. It was announced that the Army in India was being 
re-organised into four/Commands. 27th. Meeting fri* Trustees of 
Aligarh College to consider the students* demand, majority against 
nationalisation. 29th. Inauguration of National University at 
Aligarh. 30th. Meeting of Council of National Federation held 
at Bombay under Sir Sivasvramy Iyer ; string of resolutions on 
non-co-operation, Esher report and current topics passed^' 31st. 
The first All India Trade Union Congress held at Bombay under 
the Presidency of Lala Lajpat Eai (see Part Hip. 251). 

November 1920. 

Chief Events. — Non-co-operation growing in volume— Amritsar, Benares, 
Lahore students strike — Agitation against Esher Report. 

3rd. Messrs Gandhi, Saukat Ali, Nebrif and other leaders carry- 
ing on non-co-operation propaganda in the Bombay presidency for 
this and the following few days. 4th. Army Committee of the House 
of Commons passed resolution that part five of Esher Report should 
be forthwith adopted in view of “the spirit of unrest and dissatisfac- 
tion in both armies in India! — Aga Khan’s strong better in the Times 
denouncing Britains Military policy in the Middle East as revealed 
in the Esher Report which will imperil political s'ltuation in India 
and jeopardise the reforms. 6th. Government of India issued 
communique on non-co-operation pointing out the dangers and 
throwing the whole burden of combating it on the Moderates ; 
public apprehension that this was a move on the part of the Govern- 
ment towards repression soon to follow. 8th.<--At the invitation 
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of IBonarcs Hindu University students, Dr. Ansari and Pundit Nehru 
visited Benares and gave addresses on non-co-operation. 9th. 
Colonel Wedgwood addressed Lahore citizens at Bradlaugh Hall 
and said “that it was the duty of every man and women in the 
country to do everything in his or her power to secure Home Rule”, 
and referring to non-co-operation said “the people who ask to you to 
co-operate with them must first begin to co-operate with you.” 
10th. Injunction obtained by the Buckingham Mills, Madras, on 
Mr. B. P. Wadia and eight labour leaders on allegation of inducing 
strike ; all bands*^went on strike in protest of this capitalist outrage. 
Nth. Armistice Day observed throughout India by .a cessation of 
all work, speech and locomotion for two minutes at 11 A. m. 13th. 
Informal meeting of the Punjab Legislative Council at Government 
House, Lahore, when His Honour Sir Ed\jfard Maclagan gave a long 
lecture on co-operation and the present deplorable political 
atmosphere of the country. 15th. First National College of the 
first National University opened by Mahatma Gandhi, the 
Chancellor, at Ajimodabad, with Mr. Gidwani as Principal and 500 
students. — Bonfiros students upheaval ; at a stucTents meeting Prin- 
cipal King of the Engineering College having insulted the non-co- 
operation lecturers the students went on strike in protest and adopt- 
ed non-co operation on the exhortation of Mr. Mahomed Ali. 16th. 
Benares Hindu University strike continued for 10 days ; congratu- 
latory loiters sent to Aligarh and Ahmedabad. 17th. The District 
Miigistrate of Amritsar prohibited the holding of a Homo Rule 
Conference on November 19, 20, and 21 and the presentation of an 
address to Col. Wedgwood on the Jallianwala Bagh. 19th. 
Govt, of India replied to presentation of Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce that they saw no hope of improvement of the Exchange 
crisis and bad abandoned sale of Reverse Councils — 2nd. All-India 
> L'lemas Conference opened at Delhi under the presidency of 
M iiilana Mahamadool Hussan. 20th. General Sir Charles Monro, 
i Commander in Chief of India, retired and sailed from Bombay. 
Lord Rawlinson, the new Commander in Chief took over charge. — 
Convocation of the Allahabad University opened by Chancellor Sir 
Haroourt Butler, the L-G, who warned the students against the 
non-co-operators, v»ho were, ho said, their enemies. 21st. Large 
public meeting of Indians in British East Africa threatened to start 
a non CO operation campaign if their grievances were not redressed. 
22nd. Dislocation by non-co operators of Khalsa College, Amritsar 
--12 Professors resigned in a body for failure of the authorities to 
uationalise the College and give up Government aid ; College closed 
down. — Nominations and elections to the new Rearmed Council 
began in various parts of India. 23rd. 2nd. Political Conference 
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of Delhi-Ajmere-Marwara Province under the presidency of Maulana 
Mahomed Ali — Particulars of the Cannaught Bangers mutiny at 
Jullunder issued in an Indian Army Order, 25th. Report of Indian 
delegates to the International Financial Conference at Brussels 
published (see p. 402). 27th. The Imperial Citizenship Associa- 
tion of Bombay wired to Sir George Barnes, Commerce Member, 
Government of India, on the diflerential treatment to Keniya Indians 
by the Keniya Government. « 

December 1920 * 

Chief Events. — Election fiasco at Calcutta Colleges — Railway Workman’s 
Association meeting at Allahabad — The Indian National Congress^ Muslim 
League, Khilafat Conference and Students Conference at Nagpur— National 
Liberal Federation meeting at Madras. 

Ist. Aligarh University Act brought into force, Baja of 
Muhammadabad being the first Vice-Chancellor. 2nd. Injunction 
granted for Buckingham Mills, Madras on Mr. B. Wadia and 8 
other Labour leaders .made permanent by Madras Iligfr^Court ; great 
strike of Mill hands at Madras continued for a month against this 
order. — Non-co operation in British East Africa ; Mr. A. Vishram 
Member, East African Legislative Council, resigned in protest against 
racial discrimination in that colony. 4th. Election fiasco at 
Calcutta ; students of the City and S. C. College loft in a Body for 
being insulted by the police in the College premises during election 
taking place there. 5th. Lord 8inha arrived in Bombay from 
England and was received by congratulatory addresses from the 
moderate organisations. 6th. Government of India communique 
issued on the reorganisation of and recruitment to the Public, 
Services (see part 11 p. 2G8). 7th. Extensive strikes in many schools 
in Rangoon several of which wore closed down. — Bombay University 
Special Convocation conferred Honorary Hegree of D. L. on Lord 
Sinha, Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, and Sir Chimanlal Setalvad. 
8th. Tilak Mahavidyalaya, a national school, opened at Poona 
by Mr. 0. V. Vaidya. 9th. Khilafat National Volunteer Corps 
disbanded at Delhi. 1 0th. Bombay Presidency Association wired 
to Sec. of State and the Viheroy protesting against Esher Report. — 
Communique issued announcing that Mission to Kabul was being 
arranged to conclude a treaty of friendship ancT peace with Amir. 
Ilth. Mr. Ben Spoor, delegate from the Labour Party, England, 
to the Indian National Congress reached Bombay and was 
received by Congress, Home Rule and Labour leaders of Bombay. 
14th. First general meeting of Railway Workman’s Association 
held at Allahabad under Mr. Jones, the president ; resolution 
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passed threatening dislocation of work by end of month if demands 
not mot, 18th. The Personnel of the now Executive Councils under 
the Reforms Act of the Provincial Governments announced. 20th. 
Royal Instruction insuod to the Governors of the Provinces with 
regard to the working of the Reforms — Summary of changes in the 
financial relations between Centitol and Provincial Governments with 
Sec. of State's assent published. 2l8t. Punjab University Con- 
vocation ; Sir J. Mayhard delivered Convocation Address. 22nd. Dr. 
Tcj Bahadur Sai^ru took over charge as the new third member of tbo 
Viceroy’s executive council. 25th. All India Students' Conference 
opened at Nagpur, Lala fja^ipat Rai presided. 26th. Indian 
National Congress opened at Nagpur under the Presidency of Mr. 
Vijiaraghavachariar (See. Part III p. 113). 27th. Grovernmont of 
India Despatch to the Secretary of State declining acceptance of Lord 
Milner's decision on the position of Indians in East Africa, published. 
— Indian States Conference at Nagpur resolutions passed urging 
Indian Rulers to introduce responsible Government in their states. 
29th. National ^Liberal Federation of the Moderate Party opened 
at Madras under Mr. C. Y. Chintamoni (seeT^art III). — All India 
Khilafat Conference opened at Nagpur under Mr. Abdul Kalam 
Azad (see Part III). 30th. New Congress creed adopted by the 
National Congress, Nagpur (Q, V. Part III). — All India Muslim 
Loague^at Nagpur under Dr. M. A. Aiisari, President (see Part III). 




INDIAN STATISTICS 



The Peoplfc of India 

•V 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION. 


12 3 4 

Area in square miles ' ... 1,9/02,657 1,098, 07J^ 709,588 

Number of Towns & 'Villages 722,495 588,809 188,686 

(0) Towns ... 2,158 1,452 701 

(b) Villages 720,842 537,857 182,985 

Number of Occupied Houses 68,710,179 40,140,947 14t069,282 

(a) In Towns 6,087,466 4409,121 1,628,885 

(1) In Villages ... 67, 672, 7 U 44,781,826 12,940,997 

Total Population ... 815,166,896 244,^67.642 70.888,854 

(o) In Towns 29,748,228 22,817,715 6,980,618 

(h) In Villages ... 285,408.168 221,4.'^,827 68,968,841 

Males 161,888,986 124.878,691 86,466,241 

(o) In Towns 16,108,804 12,525,880 8,592,474 

(b) In Villages ... 146,230,681 112,847,961 82,992,770 

Females 153,817,461 119,893,961 84,408,610 

(o) In Towns 18,689,924 10,291,995 3,349,039 

(b) In Villages ... 140,177,637 109401,966 81,076,671 


India. 


British 

Provinces. 


Native 

States. 







OCCUPATIONS OF THE INDIAN PEOPLES. 


INDIA ' 313,470,000 

4.— Production of kaw Materials 227,030,090 

7 . — Exploitation of tlie Surface of%the Earth ••• ... 226,550.483 

Pasture and Agriculture ... ... ... ... 224,695,900 

(a) Ordinary culMvation ... ... ... ... 216,787,130 

{h) Growing of special products and market 

gardening 2,012,500 

(c) Forestry ... ... ... ... ... 672,090 

{d) Eaising of farm stock ... 5,176,104 

{e) Raising of small animals ... ... ... 48,063 

Fishing and Hunting ... ... • ... ... 1,854,583 

II ^Extraction of Minerals ... ... ... 529,609 

hlines ... ... ... ... ^ ... ... 375,927 

Quarries of hard rocks ... ... ... ... 75,424 

Salt, e|^^ « ... ... ... i 78,258 

B — Preparation and Supply of Material 

Substances 58,191,121 

III, — Industry ... 35,323,041 

Textiles 8,306,501 

Hides, skins and hard materials from the Animal 

Kingdom ... ... ... ... ... 698,741 

Wood ... ... ... ... ... 3,799,892 

Metals ... ... 1,861.445 

Ceramics •.. ... ... ... ... 2,240,210 

Chemical products property so called, and 

analogous ... ... ... ... ... 1,241,587 

Food industries ... ... 3,711,675 

Industries of dress and the toilet ••• ... 7,750,609 

Furniture industries •*. ... ... ... 39,268 

Building industries ... 2,062,493 

Construction of means of transport ... ... 66,056 

Production and transmission of physical forces 

(heat, light, electricity, motive power, etc.). 14,384 

Industries df luxury and those pertaining to 

Literature and to Arts and Sciences. ... 2,141,665 

Industries eSneerned with refuse matter ... 1,388,515 

IV. ^Transpart 5,028,900 

Transport by water 982,766 

Transport by road ... ... 2,781,933 

Transport by rail ... ... ... ... 1,062,493 

Post Office, Telegraph and Telephone services 201,780 




OCCUPATIONS OF THE INDIAN PEOPLES— «mW. 


V. — Trade • •• ••• ••• ••• ••• 17,839,102 

Banks, ostablishment of crodit, exchange and 
insurance ••• ••• ••• 1,220,187 

Brokerage, commission and export ••• -• 240,858 

Trade in textiles — ••• — * ••• 1,277,470 

Trade in skins, leather and furs — ..w 296,712 

Trade in wood ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 224,838 

Trade in metals — ••• •- ••• 59,766 

Trade in pottery ••• ••• 101,981 

Trade in chemical products ••• ••• 171,927 

Hotels, cafes, restaurahts, etc. — ••• 719,052 

Other trade in food stuiOTs ••• ••• 9,478,868 

Trade in clothing and toilet articles ••• ... 306,701 

Trade in furniture ••• ... ... 173,413 

Trade in building materials ... ••. •• 84,613 

Trade in means of transport ... ... ... 239,396 

Trade in fuel ... ... ... ••• 524,962 

Trade in articles of luxury and those pertaining 

to Letters and the Arts and Sciences. •.. 522,130 

Trade in refuse matter ... <^3,695 

Trade of other sorts ... ... ••• ••• 2,192,534 

C. — Public Administrations and Liberal Arts 10,912,123 

Vie— Public Force 2,398,586 

Army ... ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 665,278 

Navy ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 4,640 

Police ... ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 1,728,668 

Vile — Public Administration ... ... •.. ... 2,648,005 

Vllle — Professions and Liberal Arts ... .f. ... 5,325,357 

Religion - ... ... ••• ... ... 2,769,490 

Law ... .*• ••• ■** 303,408 

Medicine ... ••• ••• ••• 626,900 

Instruction ••. ... ... ... ... 674,393 

Letters and Arts and Sciences ••• ,... 951,167 

IX. — Persons living principally on their Income ... 540,175 

D. — Miscellaneous ... ... v* 17,286,678 

X. — Domestic Service ... ... ... ... ... 4,599,080 

XL — InsujSUciently described Occupations ... ... 9,236,210 

XII . — Unproductive^ Etc ... ... ... ... 3,451,380 

Inmates of jails, asylums and hospitals 132,680 

Beggars, vagrants and prostitutes •.. 3,318,700 




India, and Her People. 

The Indian Empire containft some 2 millions sq. miles of which 
about 60 % lies in British India and the rest distributed amongst 
the so called Native States. The total population is about 316 
millions of whigh British territories contain 244 millions or about 
77 per cent. The Indian Empire is equal to the whole of Europe, 
except Russia. Burma is about the same size as Austria-Hungary ; 
Bombay is comparable in point of area with Spain ; Madras the 
Punjab ; Baluchistan, the Central Provinces and Berar and Kajputana 
are all larger than' the British Islands j*the United Provinces and 
Behar and Orissa than Italy. 

The population of India exceeds that ^f Europe without Russia, 
and is considerably more than three times that of the United States 
of America. United Provinces and Bdj^gal with the States 

attached to them both have as many inhabitants as the British 
Islands, Bihar and Orissa as France, Bombay as Austria, and the 
Punjab as Spain and Portugal combined. 

This vast territory, the tomb of all that was ever great and 
glorlous%o earth, is now absolutely in the hands of the British who 
are still ruling on lines of absolutism. Over this has been built up 
monumental institutions of British industry from which the whole 
of Europe has been drawing nourishment for their material civiliza- 
tion for the last century and a half. The people of the soil, once 
the dominant people on globe, are now suffering from the concomit- 
ants of a wretched subserviency; in the words of a great Indian, 
they are now the mere hewers of wood and drawers of water under 
the imperial thumb of tkeir English masters, a docile, inert, lifeless, 
ignorant, superstitious, half-clad, half-starved woe-be-gone mass of 
humanity, neglected at home, insulted and humiliated abroad in the 
world, but exploited fully by all to yield ease and comfort to the 
countries of the West. Such is the present day India and h^r people I 

There are in* the average 175 persons to the square mile, 
or much the same as Europe outside Russia. In British territory 
the number to the Iquare mile is 113 and in the Native States 100. 

The great variation of the density is dependent upon the 
productivity of the soil. The most thickly populated areas are the 
level plains of the great estuarianrivers, the Ganges, the Jumna, the 
Indus, Godaveri and the low lying plains along the sea-coast. 
The moat sparsely populated parts are the Gujrat, Bigputana East, 
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and Central India, whore the rainfall is small. Only 

9*5 per cent, of the population of India is found in towns 
compared with 7*81 per cent, in England and Wales and 45*6 
per cent, in Germany. Rather more than half ^he urban population 
of India is found in towns containing upwards ot 20,000 inhabitants, 
about one-fifth in towns with from t(tn to twenty thousand and the 
same proportion in those with from five to ten thousand ; the re- 
mainder, about one-fifteenth, live in towns « with less than five 
thousand. The tendency to urban aggregation is most marked in 
the west of India and least so in the north-east. ‘ The proportion 
of the urban to the total population in the main provinces ranges 
from 18 per cent, in Bombay to only 3 per cent, in Assam. The 
urban population of Upper India is much larger than it otherwise 
would be, because of the numerous old capitals which are found there. 
The introduction of machinery is rapidly killing the old village 
industries which are now replaced by mills and factories drawing the 
whole village population” of some areas into new industrial towns. 
The Railway and irrigation centres are now likewise growing up. 
The Jute industry is iVractically confined to the banks*bf the Hoogly 
near the port of Calcutta, Cotton mills are found chiefly in West- 
ern India, and woolen and leather faetories at Cawnpore and Delhi. 
The groat seaports like Bombay and Karachi are attracting an over- 
growing population, but various inland towns are growing from the 
same causes. 

Occupations of the People. 

India is a pre-eminently an agricultural country. Of its total 
population 72 per cent, are engaged in pasture and agriculture, viz.^ 
69 per cent, in ordinary cultivation and 3 per cent, in market gar- 
dening, the growing of special products, forestry and the raising of 
farm stock and small animals. The 217 million persons supported 
by ordinary cultivation comprise nearly 8 million landlords, 168 milli- 
on cultivators of their own or rented land, over 41 million farm 
servants and field labourers. 

On the average every hundred cultivator, employ 25 
labourers . but the number varies in the main provinces from 
2 in Assam, 10 in the Punjab, 12 in ' Bengal and 16 

in the United Provinces to 28 in Burma, 32 in Bihar and Orissa, 40 
in Madras and Bombay and 59 in the Central. Provinoes and Berar. 
These local variations appear to be independent alike of the fertility 
of the soil and of the density of population. For the 

ditferences are due to social rather than to economip condi- 
tions and those provinces have most field labourers which 

contain the largest proportion of the depressed classes who are some. 
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what hereditary serfs. Of the two million persons supported by 
the growing of special products rather more than half are in tea, 
coffee, cinchona, indigo, etc. plantations and the remainder in 
fruit, vegetable, betel, vine, arecanut, etc., growers. There are about 
'7 million coolies m the tea-gardens of Assam and some *3 
million in Bengal and moat of thg remainder in the coffee, tea, rubber 
and other plantations of Southern India. 

About 2 million fersons subsist by fishing and hunting. Of these 
about half the tq^al number are found in the two provinces of Beng- 
al (644,000) and Madras (313,000) alone. The number who live 
by this occupation is exceptionally small in the United Provinces 
(38,000) and Punjab (71,000). 630,000 persons or 17 in every ton 

thousand are supported by the extraction of minerals. Coal mines 
and petroleum wells account for about hatf the total number 177,000. 
The coal fields of Bihar and Orisa support 147,000 persons and those 
of Bengal 25,000. In the Manbhum district, which contains the 
Jherria and part of the Ranigunj coal fields, 823,000 persons, 
work on coal. •The output in 1911 from the coalmines 
of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa exceeded * 11 million tons out 
of a total for all India twelve million tons. One million tons 
were exported, and four million wore used by the railways. The 
total output however is still trivial compared with that of the 
United ^Kingdom, which amounted in 1911 to 171 million tons. 

Of 98,000 persons supported by mining for metals, more than 
half are in the Mysore State, and of th ^se the great majority were 
employed in the gold mines of Kolar, where for some years past the 
value of the gold produced has been about ^2,000,000 per annum. 
The mines in the Central provinces and Berar, which supports 21,000 
persons, are principally for the extraction of manganese. Manganeso 
is extracted also in Mysore and Madras. In Burma tin and load are 
extracted as well as siltrer and wolfram in small quantities. Iron 
ore is worked in various places, but chiefly in Mayurbhanj which 
supplies the raw material for Messrs. Tata and Company’s ironworks 
at Jamshedpur. 

Of the 35*3 million persons dependent on industrial occu- 
pations, nearly oife-fourth, or 2*6 per cent, of the total popula 
tion, are supported by textile industries. Of these the most impor- 
tant are cotton inSustries. The number of persons supported by 
cotton spinning, sizing and weaving is close on 6 millions, and 
another half million are employed in ginning, cleaning and pressing 
the raw material. The proportion of the population supported by 
cotton spinning, sizing and weaving is 37 per millo in the Punjal-. 
20 in Bombay and Bajputana, 27 in Madras, 22 in the Central Pro- 
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vinces and Berar, 18 in the United Provinces. In Burma, Bihar 
and Orissa, Bengal and Assam it is much smaller, ranging only from 
8 to 10 per mille. Nearly two-fifths of a million persons are support- 
ed by rope, twine and string making, and more than a third of a 
million by jute spinning, pressing and weavirfg in Bengal. Other 
important textile industries are \jool spinning and weaving, silk 
spinning and weaving, and dyeing and printing, etc., each of which 
supports from a quarter to a third of a million cpersons. In spite of 
the growing number of cotton mills in the Bombay Presidency and 
elsewhere, the hand loom industry still, to a great extent, holds its 
own. Only 13,000 persons are employed in silk spinning and weaving 
factories , 7,000 in woolen factories including those for the making 
of carpets and even smaller numbers in other factories of this class. 

The public administri^tion and the liberal arts support 10-9 
million persons or 35 per mille. India has practically no navy and 
her army is exceptionally ^mall as compared with those of European 
countries. The number of persons actually employed in it is only 
384,000 or 1 per mille of the population, as compared with 4 per 
mille in England and 10 in Germany. Of the 5‘3‘million persons 
supported by the professions and liberal arts. Religion accounts for 
rather more than half ; letters and the arts and sciences for more 
than a sixth, Instruction and Medicine for one-eighth, and Law for 
one-eighteenth. The main head Religion contains million 
priests, ministers, etc., '7 million religious mendicants, 0’4 million 
pilgrim conductors, circumcisers and persons engaged in temples, 
burial or burning ground service, and OT) million catechists aud 
other persons in church and mission service. In Law, more than 
half are lawyers, law agents and mukhtiars and the remainder 
lawyers^ clerks and petition writers. 

Factories. — There are in the whole of India 7,113 factories 
eraploing 2'1 million persons or 7 per mille of the population. Of 
these persons, 870,000, or two-fifths o^' the total number are 
employed in the growing of special products, 558,000 in textile 
industries, 74,000 in mines, 125,000 in transport, 74,000 in food 
industries, 77,000 in metal industries, 40,000 in glass and 
earthenwa^'o industries, the same number in industries con- 
nected with chemical 'products and 45,000 in industries 
of luxury. Of the spec I products, tea (703,000 em- 
ployees) is by far the most important, l^ie number of tea 
gardens is not much more than double that of coffee plantations, 
but twelve times as many persons are employed on them. The coffee 
plantations are four times as numerous as indigo concerns and 
employ twice as many labourers. Of the labourers on tea gardens, 
70 per cent, are returned by Assam and 27 per cent, by Bengal. 
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Madras, Mysore and Coorg contain practically all the coffee planta- 
tions, and Bihar and Orissa all the indigo factories; Of the persons 
working in mines, 143,000, or 64 per cent, are found in collieries, 
eight-ninths of them being in Behar and Orissa and Bengal. Of 
the 558.000 worker^ in textile industries, cotton mills contribute 
308,000 and jute, hemp, etc. ^ 222,000. About two- thirds of 
the persons employed in cotton mills are found in the Bombay 
Presiclency, from 8^9 per cent, in the Central Provinces and 
Borar and Madras, and about 4 % in the United Provinces and Bengal. 
Jute mills are • a monopoly of Bengal. The great majority 
of the larger concerns are financed by European capital and the 
minagemeiifc is generally European, and the Indians are engaged for 
the most part on supervision and clerical work. In Assam where 549 
tea gardens are owned by Europeans and 60 by Indians, there are 
536 European and 73 Indian managers. f?o too in the coffee planta- 
tions of Madras and xMysore. The jute mills of Bengal are financed 
by European capital and the managers arcf all Europeans ; while in 
Bombay where Indians own 110 of the cotton spining and weaving 
mills, and share 2§ with Europeans, and the l^tor own exclusively 
only 12, all except 43 of the managers are Indians. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture, the only industry of the vast mass of the Indian 
population, is perhaps the moat backward 'u tt 3 whole world. In 
the Continent and America agriculture is now being practised in an 
intensive form giving a yield several times more than what the soil 
normally can produce, but in India, owing to lack of state aid, the 
farmer is not at all extracting from the soil all that it is capable, 
oven unaided, of producing, in a land of plenty, famine stalks from 
time to time for want of proper timely precaution, and the farmer has 
only to depend upon his Maker for his harvest. The Government 
departments of agricultur# are merely so in name ; beyond supporting 
a good many high-salaried oMicors, they do not seem to have in any 
way helped the country. There is an Imperial Department of Agri- 
culture at Pusa maintained at a cost of £ 60,000 and the total 
expenditure of all the provincial departments amounted in 1919-20 
to £ 700,000 ! With all this high cost* they do not do even one- 
tenth of the proportionate work done in such countries as the 
United States, DeiHnark or Japan. 

The E ot important Indian coop, is cultivated in some 
78 million acres. The estimated yield per acre is 977 lbs. This 
can be easily raised by improved seed supply to more than 3600 B&s 
and indeed in many foreign countries, especially America, the yield 
is much greater. Wheat w’hich stands next in importance occupies 
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30 million acres. The Indian wheat is of a very low quality and 
does not fetch good prices in the world’s market. Attempts are 
being made to introduce the better varieties. The area under 
the Sugar cane crop ini 920 was over 2-1/2 million acres yielding just 
under 3 million tons. India has a larger area under this crop than 
any other country in the world ^ she has half the world’s sugar 
acreage, but her output is less than one-fourth of the world’s cane- 
sugar supply. The industry is strangled by competition and no 
measures have yet boon effectively taken to save it. India used to 
produce all her sugar before but now, before the l^ar, she imported 
annually some 900,000 tons and during 1919-20 400,000 tons, the 
fall being due to the high price of the imported sugar which had to 
pay a high freight charge. The normal yield is about 4oo Sis per 
acre but the introduction of selected strains in Behar has made it 
possible to increase the average yield up to TOOOlbs. per acre. Good 
work has been done in the cane breeding station in Coimbator in 
Southern India whence the improved varieties of seedling canes are 
now being extensively supplied. 

Of the textile <orops Cotton occupies by far the largest area. In 
1920 cotton crops covered some 23 million acres with an outturn of 
101 fi)s per acre. An immense field lies open to the extension of the 
longstaple cotton throughout India* Bombay heads the list of the cot- 
ton growing provinces and the Central Provinces comes next. The 
cotton produced is encouraged by the state to go out of the country 
in aid of capitalist concens to the great detriment of the thousands 
of hand-loom operations in the villages. Cotton has ever been the 
most delicate point in British economics. The produce of the 
country is helped to pass out by export and in its place a huge 
import of foreign cloth is given every facility to flow in. Thus 
has flourished the gigantic textile industry of Lancashire 
at the expense of India. The quantity of raw cotton 
exported during the year 1919-20 was 43 million tons ! Owing to be 
revival of hand-spinning and hand-weaving industry a groat nation- 
al saving is expected in the near future from this economic drain. 
Next in importance to cotton come jute* The world’s supply of Jute 
comes almost entirely from Bengal. The area under this crop rose from 
2’6 million acres in 1918 to 2*8 million acres in 1919, the outturn 
being 82 lbs per acre. Recent investigations demonstrate that the 
presence of suflicient potash and lime in the soil greatly increases the 
output. Money spent on lime, bone and potash manure practically 
triples the revenue per acre in a year. 

Indigo is now a dying crop. In 1919, 296,000 acres was cultiva- 
ted which fell to 234 thousand acres in 1920, with an estimated 
total yield of the dye of 37 thousand cwt. The European planters 
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of Behar who have monopolised the trade have since formed a loin^ 
organisation entitled the Indian Indigo Co-operative Association 
Calcutta but the synthetic indigo of Germany is gradually replacing 
the natural stuff. Tobacco was imported into the country to the 
value of £ 3*2 million. A groat part of this can be grown in the 
country itself but the cultivatio|i is dowindling owing to want of 
knowledge of the curing and fomentation processes. Oil-seeds^ for 
which India is the world’s market, occupied some 14*9 million acres 
in 1920 and the total quantity exported was *83 million tons 
valued at 26 nfillions. The cocoanut palm has a groat market 
but proper attention has not yet been directed to it. The work of 
the Government Agricultural Department is to a great extent given 
to those industries in which Kuropcan capital and brain are invested. 
In South India there are special officers f(^ helping the Rubber and 
coffee plantations. So too in Behar, and Bengal and Assam for the 
tea and indigo concerns. ^ 

The old Board of Industries and Munitions, so long doing War 
work, has now been dissolved and in February 1921 its place has been 
taken by a now Central Department of Industries. Its function are 
mainly advisory. Under the new Reformed Provincial Govornmonts 
Industries have become a transferred subject and, subject to certain 
exceptions, to be placed under one of the Ministers (see Part ii 
List of transferred subjects). The new Central department will 
place its resources and will assist, them when required with tech- 
nical advice in dealing with industrial schemes, in the development 
of industrial education, in the exploitation of extra- provincial 
markets, in the collection and distribution of industrial intelligence 
and in the recruitment of staff. Real advance in the matter of 
industrial development has however been little. 

Irrigation 

In India vast tracts eff the country lie waste owing to want of 
sufficient irrigation. Between the area in which the annual rainfall 
is sufficient for cultivation and that in which it is so scanty that 
no agriculture is at all possible without a thorough irrigation 
system, there lies a wide tract of nearly 1 million square miles 
where in the absemce of irrigation cultivation is very insecure 
owing to the uncertainty of the monsoon. It is in this tract, that 
irrigation works are*now being undertaken. 

During the year 1919-20 the total area irrigated by artificial 
irrigation works was 28 million acres due mainly to the favourable 
nature of the monsoon of 1919 which gave plentiful rain. The 
total length of main and branch canals and distributaries amounted 
to some 60,000 miles. The value of corps raised from lands 
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irrigated amounted to 173 millions. Tbo total capital outlay on 
productive works was some .£ 58 millions, to which must be added 
the capital outlay on protective works which amounted to £ 11 
millions. The gross revenue derived from this was £ 8*1 millions 
and the working expenses £ 2*4 millions. 

Some of the great irrigatioei projects which have already 
received the sanction of the Secretary of State or have been for- 
warded for sanction are : — 

(1) The Sarda Kichha Feeder y a part of the ‘fecheme for utiliz- 

ing the water of the Sarda river for the irrigation of the provir.ce 
of Oudh. A weir will be built across the Sarda river near Tanak- 
pur and a canal will run in a westerly direction across the 
Tarai. The estimated cost is £ 2 millions, the canals will 

irrigate 346,000 acres and are expected to return 6*3 per cent, on 
the capital outlay. The Sarda Oudh canal will take off from the 
Sarda Kichha Feeder, and will run in a south easterly direction 
carrying 8,000 cubic feet per second, and protecting the north- 
eastern districts of Oudh, now extremely liable to scarcity. The 
scheme will cost £ 7*5 millions, but will irrigate 1,368,000 acres. 
The combined Sarda Kichha and Sarda Canal systems entail the 
construction of no less than 4,200 miles of channel. 

(2) The Sukkur Barrage and Canals project con toir plates a 
barrage across the Indus at Sukkur with throe canals on the right 
bank and one on the left bank. At present, whenever the Indus 
fails to rise high enough to render proper inundation possible, 
millions of acres go out of cultivation. The new canals will irriga- 
te 6.1/3 million acres, and the whole scheme will cost £18*4 
millions ; but it has boon calculated that the value of the crops 
lost in 1918-19 alone through drought would have sufficed to pay 
the cost of the whole project. 

(3) The Damodar Canal in Bengal has been designed protect a 
considerable area in the Burdwan district now extremely liable to 
scarcity. The scheme will cost £0*7 million,and will irrigate an area 
of 196,000 acres. 

(4) The Khaiung Tank, in the Bilaspur district of the Central 
Provinces, is still under contemplation. 

(5) The Grand Trunk Canal, designed to connect Calcutta 
with the main ' river sys.tem of Eastern Bengal, will consist of a 
locked length of 22-1/2 miles, with an initial width of 250 feet 
and depth of 10 feet. The cost will be a little over £3 millions, 
and it ia anticipated that some 2-3/4 million tons of merchandise 
will be transported by it annually. 



Indian , Economics 1920 

The annual drain form In<jia to England, one of the parent 
factors for her growing poverty and destitution, is some £20 million 
sterling ! Of this the* major portion is interest on capital raised in 
England for the Railways and other public works of India for 
facilitating her ^huge economic drain. Another item is the 
annual remittance to the India Office for Government stores bought 
in England for India which could have boon easily bought in India 
itself or from foreign countries on competitive price. As in all 
other matters, not only has Indian industries boon systematically 
neglected, but what is awful still, some of her indigenous produce 
has been deliberately strangled — the cotton and textile industry for 
instance. Payment is also made to England *for the leave allowance 
of the British serv/ints of the Crown and for their pensions after 
they have retired from service. Until lately \ho India Office at- 
Whitehall was also a charge on India’s revenues but though this* 
has now been placed on the British estimates, its place is now 
taken by the office of the newly created High Commissioner for 
India whoso duty is to make purchases for India in England and 
the Continent. 

The revenue of the Govt, of India is derived mainly from Land, 
Opium, Railways, Forset, Irrigation, and Income-tax. The system 
of finance so long in vogue was that of allotting doles to the Provinces 
which had to depend upon the Supreme Govt. Since the Reforms, 
however, the finances of the Central and the Provincial Govts, 
have become separate. For the purpose of fixing the fixed contibutions 
from the provinces to the Central Govt, of India a financial adjust- 
mont committee was appofnted in January 1920 under the Chair- 
manship of Lord Moston, late Finance Member of the Govt, of India, 
and with Mr. Charles Roberts, M. P. and Lt. Commander Hilton 
Young as members. The full report of this Committee has been given 
on pages 49-64of Part II of this Volume, ,In effect the Committee 
proposed that receijflts from general Stam'ps should be credited to the 
provinces alone and suggested a plan by which the provincial govern- 
ments were to contribute J09’83 millions to the Central Govt, in 
1921-22, the proportion of total contribution by the provinces being 
Bengal 19 %, U. P. 18 %, Madras 17 %, Bombay 13 %, Behar and 
Orissa^lO %, Punjab 9 %, Burma 6-1/2 %, C. P. 6 /, and Assam 
^'V2 %. It is reserved for«:the next issue of the Register to examine 
the working of this scheme. 

9 
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THE EXCHANOE MUDDLE 

India’s economic life is unfortunately not her own ; it is in the 
hand of foreign exploiters for whose benefit mainly the government 
of the country is run. How far this exploitation of the country 
has gone for the last century and more is fully described in the 
Indian Industrial Commission’s Eeport of l(ll9 and the famous 
minute of dissent by Pundit Mal(^viya. In the year under review 
the policy of the Government in the matter of Exchange further 
illustrates how India’s interest is made cubservient to British 
interest with disastrous results to India. Owing to a sudden rise 
in exchange from Is 4-l/2d. to 2s. and more in 1919 a Committee 
was appointed to examine and report on the effect of the War on 
the Indian exchange and currency system and to submit recommenda- 
tions. Govt, took control of gold and silver and prevented export 
and melting. Gold ceased#- to function as a currency and the Note 
issue was expanded ; small notes of one and two and a half- 
rupees were put in enormous circulation. In the pre-war period 
the gross Note circulation was about 60,00 and the percentage 
of metallic reserve to the gross Note circulation was about 75. 
The Note circulation in 1919 rose to 153,46 and the percentage 
^f metallic reserve fell to 35. Facilities of Note encashment were 
reduced. Under these circumstances the Exchange and Currency 
Committee was appointed with only a single Indian member, Mr. 
Dalai, on it. (For the full Report, see Annual Register 19^0 

The Report adopted. — The Currency Committee’s Report was 
signed in December 1919 ; but it was not until February 1920 that 
action was taken thereon. In the first week of that month a Noti“ 
fication was issued in India accepting the principal recommendations 
in the Report and notifying that the necessary official action would be 
taken thereon. The fundamental recommendation of the Committee 
was that the rupee should bo linked to gold and not to sterling, in 
view of the decline in the value of sterling ; that it would be linked 
at the rate of two shillings instead of (tie standard value one and 
fourpence : all other recommendations were ancillary to this. Mr. 
Dalai, an astute Bombay financiar, dissented from this view and 
recommended as below : — 

(A) Tho money standard in India should remain unaltered ; that is, the 
standard of the sorercign and gdld mohur with rupees related thereto at the ratio 
of 16 to 1. 

(li) Free and unfettered imports and exports by the public of gold bullion 
and gold coins. 

(c) Free and unfettered imports and exports by the public of silver bullion 
and silver coins. 

(D) The existing silver rupee of 165 grains oF line silver at present in 
circulation to continue full legal tender. 

(B) As long as the price of 'silver in New York is over 92 cents, Govern- 
ment should not manufacture silver rupees containing 166 grains fine silver, 
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( 1'’) As lonjg as the price of silver is over 92 cents Qovcrnment should com 
2 rupees silver coins of reduced fineness compared with that of the present silver 
rupee and the same to be unlimited legal tender. 

(o) Government to sell Council Bills by competitive tenders for the amount 
defined in the Budget as required to be remitted to the Secretary of State. The 
Budget estimate to shovji under separate headings the amount of Council Bills 
drawn for Home Charges, for Capital Outlay and Discharge of Debt . Council 
Bills to be sold for Government requirements only and not for trade purposes, 
except for the purpose mentioned in the next succeeding recommendation. 

(H) “Reverse” draf^ on London to be sold only at ls.329-32d. The pro- 
ceeds of “lu'.verse” drafts to be kept apart from all other Government funds ami 
not to be untilisod fyr any purpose except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary 
of State at a rate not below ls.43-32d. per rupee. 

The Indian view was not accepted and the 2s, rupee was 
adopted. The effect of this change in the official monetary standard 
from fifteen rupees to the sovereign to ten rupees to the sovereign 
was soon seen. A policy, which was dictAed by what ulterior motive 
it is not difficult to understand, produced the greatest fluctuations 
in the exchanges of a solvent country with widespread disturbance 
of trade, and heavy losses to Government, and brought hundreds 
of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy. 

Financial Confusion. — This result was produced by many 
causes. The essential features of the Indian currency system are 
the free sales of Council Bills at gold export point in London 
to prevent exchange from rising above the official standard and 
the sal? of Kevorso Councils in India at gold export point to 
prevent exchange from falling below the official standard. Now 
when the Currency Report was signed the Indian exchanges were 
practically at two shillings gold. But between the signing of 
the Report and the taking of official action, there was a sensa- 
tional fall in the sterling exchanges, as measured in dollars, the 
dollar-sterling rate, inasmuch as America was .le only free gold 
market, being the dominating factor in the situatn n. Consequently 
the Indian exchanges were considerably above the two shillings gold 
rate when the notification accepting the Currency Committee’s 
Report was issued. The Indian exchanges were two shillings and 
fourponce, and weak at that ; the gold rate was about two shillings 
ninepence. There was an immediate and prodigious demand for 
Reverse Councils,* to take advantage of this high rate of this high 
rate of exchange ; the market rate jumped up to two shillings 
oightpence. » 

When the official notification of the two shilling rupee was 
made the Indian export trade vas weak. The great consuming 
markets of Great Britain and America were glutted with Indian 
produce. The continent of Europe, which was starved of Indian 
produce and in urgent need of it, had not the wherewithal to 
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pay for it. nor tho moans of commanding credit. The only 
Indian staples which were in demand in the starved continent 
of Europe wore foodstuffs, and as tho rains of 1920 failed over a 
wide area, the Government wore not able to lift the embargo on 
the export for foodstuffs, save to a limited o^ftent in tho case of 
wheat. On the other hand, tho jpiport trade was strong. Orders 
had been placed for machinery and other manufactured goods during 
the war and after tho Armistice for delivery* at the discretion of 
manufacturers. These began to come forward at this period. 

Those difficulties wore accentuated by the actibn of Government 
in raising exchange by an administrative act. The weak export 
trade was almost killed. The temptation of a high exchange gave 
powerful stimulus to tho import trade and orders were placed for 
immense quantities of manufactured goods in which textiles filled 
an important place. 

Add to this, thero^was a severe commercial crisis in Japan and 
this checked tho export of Indian cotton. Japan is the largest buyer 
of Indian cotton, and when her merchants not only stopped buying 
but began to ro-soll ki the Indian markets, the trade was severely 
shaken and stocks accumulated at a great rate. Even before the 
1920 crop came into tho market the stocks in Bombay were double 
those in the corresponding period of tho previous year. Tho false 
hope of a revival in tho buying power of the Continent so l^ng held 
forth were disappointed and throughout the year there was a heavy 
balarico of trade against India which made the stabilisation of ex- 
change at the high ratio attempted a hopeless proposition. 

Govcrninont sold two millions of Reverse Councils week, 
then five millions, 'hon droppoil down to a steady million. But 
their policy only aggravated the situation. In addition to arrest- 
ing the export trade and stimulating the import trade at a 
time when tho precise coti verso was demanded, their action gave 
a groat stimulus to a movement of capital *’from India to England. 
Largo war profits accumulated in India since 1914 were hurriedly 
liquidated and transferred to England. Gold continued to flow 
into England. Speculation was rife. And tho ditFerenoo between the 
Reverse Council rale and tho market rate, which on some occasions 
was several pence, induced gigantic foreign speculations. The 
Exchange Banks set aside all their available resources for tho purpose 
of bidding for Bills, and at once sold their allotfnents at substantial 
profits. Considerable groups of speculators pooled their resources 
and followed tho same course. In this way the weekly biddings 
for the million of Reverse Councils varied from a hundred and 20 
millions to a hundred and thirty millions and the money market 
was completely di.'^crganiscd. The biddings assumed such proportion 
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that it was necessary to put up fifty lakhs of rupees to obtain the 
smallest allotment made, five thousand pounds, and Reverse Council 
and the large profits thereon came under the entire control of the 
European Banks and the speculators. 

Sterling for goM. — The first definite break from the majority 
recommendations of the Currency Committee came at the end of June, 
when the Government announced that instead of trying to stabilise 
the rupee at two shillVigs gold they would aim at stabilising it at 
two shillings sterling, leaving the gap between sterling-and gold to 
be closed when the dollar-sterling rate became par. The effect of 
this was to alter the rate at which Reverse Councils were sold from 
the fluctuating rate involved in the fluctuations of dollar-sterling 
exchange to a fixed sterling rate, namely one shilling elevenpence 
nineteen thirty seconds. But this had little practical effect. The 
biddings for Reverse Councils continued on a very big scale, and 
the market rate for exchange was always twopence or threepence 
below the Reverse Council rate. This continued until the end 
of September, wl;en Govt, had officially to declare that Reverse 
Councils would be stopped altogether. Exchange immediately 
slumped to between one and sixpence and one and sevenponce, and 
it continued to range between those narrow points until the end of 
the year. The market made its own rate. 

Apgypt from this huge muddle in exchange the policy of Govern- 
ment had certain other olfects. During the year all restrictions on the 
movement of the precious metals wore removed, in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Currency Committee. This included 
the abandonment of the import duty on silver. Legislative action 
was taken to alter the official ratio of the sovereign from fifteen 
to one to ten to one; due notice of this intention was given to 
holders of sovereigns and of the gold mohurs which were coined 
as an emergency measure in 1918, and they were given the 
option of tendering them fit fifteen rupees. As the gold value of 
these coins was above fifteen rupees, only a limited number w.as 
tendered. Then measures were adopted to give greater elasticity 
to the Note issue. Under the old law the invested proportion of 
the Note issue was fixed by statute and it could be altered only by 
altering the law efr by Ordinance. An act was passed fixing the 
nietallic portion of the Paper Currency Reserve at fifty per cent, of 
the Note Issue, the Invested portion being limited to Rs. 20 crores 
hi Indian securities and the balance in British securities of not more 
than twelve months currency. The invested portion of the Paper 
Currency Reserve was revalued at the new rate of exchange, and an 
undertaking was given that the profits on the Note issue viould be 
devoted to writing off the depreciation, as also would be the interest 
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on the Gold Standard Reverae when the total had reached £40 milli- 
ons. Farther, in order to give greater elasticity to the Note issue 
power was taken to issue Rs. 5 crores of emergency currency in the 
busy season against commercial bills. These measures, save the 
alteration of the ratio, were generally approf'ed by the commercial 
public. ^ 

Results. — In their report the Currency Committee said that 
whilst a fixed rate of exchange exercises little tnflaence on the course 
of trade, a rising exchange impedes exports and stimulates imports, 
and a falling exchange exercises a reverse influence. Here we 
have the key to the failure of the currency policy attempted. At the 
moment when it was sought suddenly and violently to raise the rate 
of exchange by the introduction of the now ratio of two shillings 
gold, the export trade was ^veak and the import trade in obedience 
to the delivery of long deferred orders was strong. This was very 
well understood. The very principle enunciated by the Currency 
Committee wrecked the policy which they recommended whilst it 
eased British Capitalists. The rising rate of exchange scotched 
the weak export Icade and gave a great stimulus to imports. Un- 
expected forces, such as the financial crisis in Japan, the lack of 
buying power on the Continent, and the movement for the transfer 
of capital from India to England at the artificially high rate of 
exchange stimulated the muddle that had its origin,, in the 
attempt by administrative action artificially and violently to raise 
the rate of exchange. If let alone, the natural fall in exchange 
would have tended to correct the adverse balance of trade ; the 
official policy exaggerated and intensified it. The effects on Indian 
business wore severe. Exporters found tliomsolvos loaded with 
stock for which there was no foreign demand ; importers found them- 
selves loaded with imported goods, bought in the expectation of the 
continuance of a high rate of exchange, but delivered when it had 
fallen one and fourpence from the highost*'point reached. Immense 
losses were incurred by all importers, and when the year closed they 
were struggling to liquidate their stocks in almost desperate condi- 
tions. The Government sold £55 millions of Reverse Councils before 
abandoning their effort to stabilise exchange at the new ratio ; 
the loss of these — 'that is the difference between the cost of 
putting the funds down in London and in bringing them back to 
India — was Rs. 35 crores of rupees — a dead lossf to India. Govern- 
ment sold £63 millions of gold, without breaking or seriously 
affecting the premium on gold. The only advantages were a 
considerable contraction of the Note issue and the silver token 
currency. In September 1920 the Viceroy announced that 1,238 
lakhs of silver rupees had been returned to the currency making the 
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metallic reserve 57 per cent., whilst the Note Issue had been 
reduced from Rs. 185 crores to 153 croros. 

Public Criticism. — The Government’s policy was bitterly 
criticised in India, ospecially by those engaged in commerce and 
industry. From the very beginning the Indian Merchants cried 
hoarse against the policy and Idfter on the European Chambers also 
joined. Their main complaint was that Government had no right to 
interfere with the oslablishod standards of value ; that a high ex- 
change was prejudicial to Indian trade and industry ; that the sale of 
Reverse Councils was sacrificing the sterling resources of the country 
at ruinously low rates. The terra “organised loot” was frequently 
used ; the indecent haste with which Reverse Councils was sold 
was condemned as “legalised plunder of Indian funds.” It was 
urged that exchange should be loft to fi7id its own level, with only 
the fixed legal niinininm of one and fourpence, above which no 
Reverse Councils should bo sold. In the i^commondations of the 
Committee a largo body of Indian commercial opinion could see 
nothing more tharf a deliberate attempt to stimulate the export trade 
of England at the expense of India and a very bitter feeling was 
produced by this widespread belief. Later, when the importers 
were hard hit, there was a demand from various quarters for the 
resumption of the sale of Reverse Councils but to this Government 
turjjod ^ deaf ear on the ground that without the collateral support 
of a revival of the export trade this would have no effect and 
Government would devote all their energies to the revival of the 
export trade. 

The 1 920-2 1 Budget. — The effect of all this was seen in the 
finances of the country. The budget for 1920-21 anticipated a 
total revenue of J&132 millions against an expenditure of £130 
millions. Had the anticipations been realised there would have 
been a surplus of £10-l/2«millions (including the savings from the 
paper currency reserve which would have amounted to little less 
than £9 millions). In point of fact there was a deficit for £12 
millions — there being a huge outlay on military expenditure. The 
estimated expenditure for 1921-22 is put at £129 millions but the 
Revenue is only £110’5 millions. The deficit of £18*5 millions 
had to be made up. This could have been done by reducing the un- 
paralleled military Expenditure which swallowed 48% of the revenue. 
But the militarist government will not allow that. The result is 
that a fresh taxation is scheduled which will be detailed in the 
next issue of the Register. (For the Indian Budget see p. 249) 



Absorption of gold (both coin and bulKon) in India. 

( In thousands of £, sterling. ) 
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Review of Trade in India 

1 9 1 . 9-20 

The year 1919-20 was tho first complete financial year after 
the conclusion of hostilities between the great Powers, and it may, 
therefore, be regarded as the beginning of a new era in international 
trade. With the end of the war, a world-wide commercial and 
industrial revival was confidently anticipated, but, though 
the year under review recorded a considerable recovery, various 
circumstances, such as the great Exchange crises at the early 
part of the year, retarded a return ‘to normal conditions. 
The prohibitions and restrictions incidental to a state of 
war could not be removed all at once : the deficit in tonnage 
resulting in high. freight rates which hampered the movement of 
merchandise, could only be made good gradually as more ships 
become available ; and the high range of prices, due partly to 
inflated paper currency and partly to reduced productive powers, 
could not bo expected to decline until its causes had been remedied, 
lie-adjustment was thus necessarily slow and was still proceeding 
at the end of the year, serious set-backs having been experienced 
during its course by fresh factors, such as labour troubles and 
unstable exchange. 

In India the year opened under the depressing effects of the 
monsoon failure and the influenza epidemic of the preceding year ; 
but with the removal of the war prohibitions and restrictions on 
commercial intercourse with enemy countries and on the export 
of such articles as raw jute, oils and oilseeds, and hides and skins, 
accompanied by an im{)rovement in the freight position, trade 
boomed in spite of railway and cable congestion and of the inevitable 
reaction of high prices, labour difficulties and fluctuating rates of 
exchange. The crop failures of 1918-19, as also Imperial neceBBities 
of maintaining costly armies abroad, necessitated the continuance 
of tlie Government*control over the trade in such important food- 
stuffs as wheat and rice, but the continued rise in the sterling value 
of the rupee encouraged imports without appreciably affecting 
exports, consisting mainly of raw materials, able to find buyers at 
almost any price. Further^ the rainfall of 1919-20 was unusually 
favourable, and the year, therefore, closed with improved prospects, 
though signs were not wanting of the slump that usually follows 
a boom. 
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The total foreign trade of British India in the year under 
review attained the unprecedented figure of Rs, 553 crores (equiva- 
lent to £bb3 millions on the basis of a two-shilling rupee) against 
!vs. 427 crores in the preceding year and Rs. 476 crores in the pre- 
war year 1913-14. The imports wore valued' at Rs. 208 crores, an 
increase of Rs. 39 crores or 23 pq^ cent over the figures of the pre- 
vious year, while the exports including re-exports were valued at 
Rs. 327 crores and exceeded the previous year’s figures by Rs. 73 
crores or 29 per cent. As compared with the pre war year, imports 
increased in value by 13 per cent, and re-expdrts by as much as 
280 per cent. 

As compared with the previous year, the large increase in the 
value of imports was mainly in sugar, mineral oils, iron and steel, 
machinery and mill work, rgiilway plant and rolling stock, motor cars 
and motor cycles, and silk goods, while cotton manufactures decreas- 
ed owing to a contraction of demand due to high prices. In the 
export trade, there was*a striking expansion in the shipments of all 
the staple articles, such as raw and manufactured, cotton, hides and 
skins, both raw and/tanned, raw jute, oilseeds, lac, and tea. Rico and 
wheat wore notable exceptions, the control by Government resulting 
in a diminution of Rs. 13 crores and Rs. 6 crores respectively. 

As compared with 1913-14, there was a large fa1]ing-o(7 in the 
irnport of sugar due to lack of tonnage and to congestion in the 
Kiddorporo Docks owing to shortage of railway wagons for distri- 
bution to consuming centres, but its value increased on account of 
higher prices. Railway plant and rolling stock, cotton twist and 
yarn and piece-goods, iron and steel, liquors, copper, paints and 
colours, synthetic dyes, sulphuric acid, horses, coal, and camphor 
also showed important decreases in quantity, while the principal 
imports which registered noticeable increases wore mineral oils, 
Avheat, matches, motor cars, tea, tobacco, silk piece-goods, electrical 
goods, and sulphur. Under exports, there ^ere noteworthy increases 
in tea, shellac, tanned hides, rubber, cotton piece-goods, coffee, teak- 
wood, indigo, myrobalans, raw skins, paraffin wax, and cocoanut oil. 
The shipments of grain, pulse, and flour, especially of rice and wheat, 
decreased considerably, as also those of oilseeds, castor oil, man- 
ganese ore, opium, and raw jute. In raw cotdbn and cotton twist 
and yarn, there was a decrease in quantity accompanied by an 
increase in value. * 

The value of the import trade in 1919-20 (Rs. 208 crores) was 
the highest on record. The increase was Rs. 39 crores or 23 per 
cent over 1918-19 and Rs 25 crores or 13 per cent over the pre-war 
year, 1913'14. This was due chiefly to high prices. The chief 
contributors to the year's increase were sugar, 16 D.S, and above 
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( -4- Rs. 6*46 lakhs), kerosene oil ( + Rs. 6*66 lakhs), iron and stool 
(+Rs. 3’88 lakhs), motor cars and railway plant and rolling stock 
( + Rs. 3*54 lakhs each), cotton white piece-goods ( -l-Rs. 2*83 lakhs), 
silk piece-goods (+ Rj. 2*49 lakhs), wheat (-hRs. 1*58 lakhs), and 
hardware ( + Rs. 1*16 lakhs). Against these wore set off the large 
decreases in cotton twist and yaipn (~Rs. 4*51 lakhs), cotton groy 
piece-goods (-Rs. 1*08 lakhs), and articles by post (- Rs. 1*02 
lakhs). As comparec^ with the pre-war year, the important 
increases were as follows: — Sugar, 16 D.S. and above (-fRs. 7*66 
lakhs). Mineral oil 1 -4-Rs. 514 lakhs), wheat ( +Rs. 2*58 lakhs), motor 
cars and cycles ( -l-Rs. 2*40 lakhs), machinery and mill-work ( -f Rs. 
1*32 lakhs), matches ( +Rs. 1*15 lakhs), liquors (-f-Rs. 1*13 lakhs), 
rubber manufactures (-f-Rs. 1*14 lakhs), and articles by post 
( + Rs. 1*60 lakhs), while cotton goods including twist and yarn 
showed a decrease of no less than Rs. 7*22 lakhs, and railway plant 
and rolling stock of Rs. 5*44 lakhs. The qivintity of iron and stool 
imported showed a decrease of 58 per cent, while the value increased 
on account of higher prices by Rs. 32 lakhs or 2 per cent. 

The value of the exports of Indian merchanaise in 1919-20 wae 
the highest on record and amounted to Rs. 309 crores, an increase 
of 29 per cent over the preceding year and of 27 per cent over the 
pre-war year. The increase in value was due to a rise in prices. The 
chief features of the year’s export trade were : — (1) the striking 
expansion by Rs. 28 crores or 10 per cent in the value of raw cotton 
exported, (2) the most remarkable increase in raw hides and skins 
(-4 -Rs. 14 crores or 150 per cent), in oil seeds ( -f-Rs. 15 crores or 
134 per cent), in raw jute ( -fRs. 12 crores or 94 per cent), in cotton 
twist and yarn ( -f-Rs. 11 crores or 163 per cent), in sheila'’ ( + 

4 crores), in tanned hides and skins and leather ( -f Rs. 3 croreo), a* 
in tea (-{-Rs. 3 crores), and (3) a heavy decline of Rs. 25 cror • • 
n 62 per cent in the value of Jood-grains exported and of nearly Rs. { 
crores in jute gunny bags. 

As compared with the pre-war year 191314, the value of grain, 
pulse, and flower exported decreased by no less than Rs. 30 crorob 
or 66 per cent and of raw jute by Rs. 6 crores. Raw cotton increas- 
ed by over Rs. 17 crores or 43 per cent, while the quantity exported 
was 20 per cent less. * Other important variations were increases in 
the value of jute manufactures (-fRs. 22 crores), raw and tanned 
hides and skins f + Rs. 20 crores), cotton manufactures (-i-Rs. 16 
\ crores), tea ( -fRe. 6 crores), and lac ( -t-Rs. 5 crores). The quantity 
of oilseeds decreased by 48 per cent, while their value increased 
L by 2 per cent. 

\ The principal articles of export in 1919*20 in order of import- 
ance were r(l) cotton, raw and manufactured ; (2) jute, raw and 
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tanned ; hides and skins, raw and tanned ; (4) seeds^ (5) tea ; (()) 
grain, pulse, and flour; and (7) lac. Foodgrains, which held 
the lead on six occasions during the past thirty years, was sixth 
in order of importance in the year under revijw. Cotton, raw and 
manufactured, flgured foremost in the year under report, as did lute in 
1918'! 9. During the past thirty years cotton, raw and manufactured, 
was the principal export on seventeen occasions and jute on seven. 

The value of the exports from Bombay increased by no less than 
Rs. 35 crores, chiefly in raw cotton, cotton twist jind yarn, and oil- 
seeds. Bengal showed an increase of Ks. 32 crores, which was 
accounted for mainly by raw jute, raw hides and skins, shellac, raw 
cotton, oil-seeds, and tea. In Madras there was an increase of Rs. 
11 crores, chiefly in raw cotton and oil-seeds. There was, on the 
other hand, a decrease of Rs. 4 crores in Sind, duo chiefly to smaller 
exports of wheat and barley, and of Rs. 5 crores in Burma account- 
ed for by rice. * 

^The Direction of Trade. 

So far as the dfrection of India’s trade is conceined, the out- 
standing features of the year 1919-20, as compared with the preced- 
ing year is, as follows : — 

(1) an increase in the percentage share of the United Kingdom 

in imports (45’5 to 50*5 per cent) and exports (28«5 to 29’6 

•or cent) resulting in a net increase in the total trade from 35’3 to 
•17'7 per cent ; 

(2) a decrease in the share of other parts of the British Empire 
in imports (12‘5 to 9*5 per cent) and in exports 23*5 to 14*4 per 
cent), the net result being a decrease in the total trade from 18*7 
to 13’3 per cent ; 

(3) a decrease in the share of the whole British Empire in 
the loval trade from 54 to 51 per cent. 

(4) an increase in the share of the tJnited States (which thus 
supplanted Japan from the second place in India’s trade) both in 
imports 9*5 to 12*1 per cent) and exports (13*1 to 14*9 per cent), 
the net increase in the totnl trade being from 11*7 to 13*8- per cent ; 

(5) a remarkable decrease in Japan’s share of the import trade 
from 19*8 to 9*2 per cent resulting, in spite of an increase in the 
export trade from 11*6 to 14*3 per cent, in 9. net decrease of the 
total trade from 14*9 to 12*3 percent ; and 

(G) an increase in the share of foreign countries as a whole in 
the total trade from 46 to 49 per cent. 

The total value of the frontier trade of British India is only 
5 per cent of aggregate sea-borne trade of British India and amount, 
od to Rs, 33 orores, showing an increase of 6 per cent over 191819 
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The following table shows separately the figures of merchandise 
and treasure included in this trade : — 



‘ Meiichandisk. 

Tkkasuke. 



[mports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Imports. 

hlxports. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


(lakbs) 

(lakhs) 

(lakha) 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

Year 1913-14 
(pre-war). 

10*86 

8-39 

19*26. 

1*16 

1*03 

2-19 

Year 1918-19 ... 

13-29 * 

' 13-69 

26*98 

" 2-68 

1*18 

3*86 

... 1919 20 ... 

14-85 

I 16-27 

j 30*12 

2*17 

66 

2*82 


The figures of imports and exports of treasure stated above 
exclude ^ Kussian paper money worth Ks. 14,31,000, imported in 
11)19-20* from Chinese Turkistan and Central Asia as against Its 
11,97,000 in 191»^-19. The exports of this paper money were 
insignificant. 

IxNLANDTRADIi. 

The registration of the inland trade of India is done from 
invoices prepared by the Railway Audit offices, by inland steamer 
agencies, and by traffic l•'?gistratioll clerks at certain selected river 
registration posts. The 'country is divided for this purpose into 
eighteen trade blocks, which are further sub divided into minor or 
internal blocks. The inland trade of Burma is not registered. The 
total imports and exports in 1919-20, are estimated at 66 million 
tons, valued at Rs 12’58 crores, as against 68 million tons, valued at 
Rs 12 ‘31 crores, and 67 million tons, valued at Rs. 8*94 crores, the 
actual figures for 1918-19 and 1913-14 respectively. 

The imports 01 raw cotton, raw jute, and tea into the ports from 
uf) country showed a noticeable increase in the year under review on 
account of greater demands for shipmoiits abroad, while there was a 
decrease in wheat, rice, gram and pulse, linseed, mustard and rape 
‘^eed. The quantity of raw cotton brought into the ports increased 
to 3,326,000 bales from 2>496,000 bales, due mainly to larger supplies 
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from the Central Provinces and Berar and the Pur^ab. Tea impor- 
ted into Calcutta increased by 9 percent to 278 million Ihs. and jute 
by 12 percent to 6,331,000 bales. In regard to food-grains only 

349.000 tons of wheat were imported into the ports, as against 

85.000 tons in 1918-19, and for this decrease ifhe Punjab and the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudb were mainly responsible. Eice 
and paddy decreased by 32 percent to 547,000 tons, and gram and 
pulse by 53 percent to 359,000 tons. Under ojJseeds, the quantity 
of linseed amounted to 202,000 tons and mustard and rape seed to 

117.000 tons as against 317,000 tons and 134,000 tbns respectively 
in 1918-19. 

The exports of raw hides from Northern India to the Madras 
and Bombay Presidencies decreased considerably amounting only to 
1,600 tons in the nine months (April to December) of 1919, which 
was less than one-half of the exports in the corresponding period of 
the previous year. 

The quantity of manufactured tobacco, other than cigars, export- 
ed from Bihar blocks in the year under review was P millionlbs. as 
against 8 millionfts, Jn 1918*19. The exports in 1907-08 were only 

1.738.000 lbs. The output of the tobacco factory at Monghyr (which 
commenced operations in 1908) was 2,412 million cigarettes and 

5.000 B:)S of smoking tobacco as against 2,024 million cigarettes and 

144,0001bs, of smoking tobacco in 1918-19, ^ 

GOLD AND SILVER. (COIN AND BULLION.) 

A special feature of the year was the removal of the prohibition 
on the import of silver from the 2nd February 1920, by the Govern- 
ment of India (Finance Department) Notification No. 372-F., of the 
same date, and the exemption of all silver bullion and coin from the 
import duty leviable thereon as mentioned in an earlier part of this 
chapter. In regard to Gold (Import) Act, XXII of 1917, giving 
power to Government to acquire gold imported into British India, 
continued in force during the year under review. All imports of 
gold, private or Government, passed into the bands of the Controller 
of Currency under that Act. 

GOLD. 

There was an exceptionally large import of gold in 1919-20. 
The imports on private account rose to Es. 10'97 lakhs from the 
paltry total of Es. 2,63,000 in the preceding yeaV. The principle 
sources of supply were the United Kingdom (52 per cent), the 
United States (33 percent), and China (12 per cent). The ship- 
ments from these countries were mainly in the form of bullion. The 
exports were almost entirely diverted to the United Kingdom with 
the exception of Es. 250 lakhs worth of gold bullion to Ceylon. The 
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value oi the exports increased to Rs. 6'93 lakhs from Rs. 2 61 lakhs 
in the previous year. The net imports of gold on private account 
in the year under review thus amounted to Rs. 4 04 lakhs as against 
Ks 23'32 lakhs in the pre-war year, while there was a new ex^rt 
of Rs. 2'48 lakhs in f918 l9. The figures for the year under review 
and the preceding year take inta account the cxporte of gold bullion 
from Bombay on behalf of the Bank of England. This gold roP^esont- 
od the production o> the Indian mines which was rold to the Bank 
and was refined and were housed in Bombay on behalf of the Bank. 
The imports on feovernment account were valued at no loss than Ks. 
37'28 lakhs as against Rs. 2‘25 lakhs in the preceding year and only 
Rs. 27 000, the average imports in the pre-war quinquennium. 
There were no imports or exports of gold on Government account in 
the pre-war year 1913-14. Of the total imports on Government 
account in 1919-20. Rs. 22'11 lakhs or nearly throe-hfths came from 
the United Kingdom, Rs. fi'SO lakhs frojfi the United States and 
Ks. -2 H lakhs from China. The exports on Government account 
wore mainly to .the United Kingdom and amounted to Ks. o 99 
lakhs. The net imports of the yellow metal on iJrivate and Govern- 
ment account were over Rs. 36 crores, as against Rs. 23 crores in 
the pre-war year. From September onwards, sales of gold by Govt, 
have been regularly conducted twice a month except in Decern or 
when there was only one sale. The -luantity sold during 1919-20 
was 3,364,000 ounces. The absorption of gold com and bullion in 
1919-20 was Rs. 17 77 lakhs as against Rs. 9 63 lakhs in the 
preceding year. 

SILVER. 

Another principal feature of the year was the unprecedented 
rise in the price of silver. The price of bar silver 
London on 1st April, 1919, was 49 16/9d. It rose to 63d. on the 
24th September, and continued to rise gradually highest 

figure, eighty-nine and half pence was reached on the 24th 
v 1920. The price then camo down at the close of the year to »/oa. 
\ and has since shown a further downward tendency. The imports 
^ of silver on Government account were 100 million ounces, valued at 
Rs. 30 crores. These include certain ahipments received during 
the earlier part of tie year from the United States of America under 

the Pittman Act, as noted in the previous year s Review of Trade. 

Nearly sixty per cent of the total imports came from the United 
States and 30 per cent from China. Only Rs. 16 lakhs worth of 
silver were imported on private account as against oyer Ks. 
lakhs in 191819, The exports abroad of silver on private account 
increased from Rs. 18 lakhs to Rs. 69 lakhs mainly wlver com 
Which went to the Straits Settlement (on account of the Straits 
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Government) and to Ceylon. The net import into India, both on 
private and Government account, of the white metal in 1919-20 
(Rs. 29 crores), although 57 per cent below that of the previou s 
year, was 123 percent above that of the pro-wa^r 1913-14, 

Balance of Trade. 

The year’s balance of trade ni favour cf India exceeded Rs. 95 
crores as against over Rs. 61 crores in 191^19. In the pre-war 
year 1913-14, the balance was against India to the extent of Rs. 12 
crores. The excess of exports over imports of private merchandise 
rose to the unprecedented level of Rs. i’26 crores as against Rs. 85 
crores in 1918-19 and Rs. 66 crores in the pre-war year 1913-14. 
The exports during the year rose to a much greater extent than the 
imports, the increase as ^compared with the preceding year being 
28 per cent under exports and 23 per cent under imports, and as 
compared with the pre-war year, 31 and 14 per cent respectively. 
The net imports of treasure on private account considerably exceeded 
those in 1918-19 when trade was restricted. The value of Council 
Bills and Tclegrap{iic Transfers paid in India was Rs. 34*55 lakhs 
as against Rs. 30’91 lakhs in 1918T9 and Rs. 46’60 lakhs in the 
pre-war year 1913-14. There were also Telegraphic Transfers 
amounting to Rs. 2*26 lakhs issued by the Bank of Montreal and 
paid in India, while {Sterling Bills on London (Reverse Councils) 
were sold in India to the extent of Rs. 18*58 lakhs as against Rs. 
7*08 lakhs in the preceding year ; none were sold in 1913*14. 

Trade position in the summer of 1920. 

The first three months of 1,920 witnessed a phenomenal boom in 
trade. From Juno 1919 both imports and exports increased steadily 
until the total trade of India (imports, exports and re-exports 
combined) reached the maximum of £56 millions in January 1920, 
£46 and three fourth millions in February and £55 and half 
millions in March. Thereafter imports, continued to increase, 
encouraged by high rates of exchange prevailing during the first half 
of T920, and averaged over £31 millions during each of the las^. 
three months of the year. The increase was most marked in the 
case of motor cars, cotton yarns and piece goods, hardware, iron and 
steel and paper. Exports, on the other hand, decreased steadily 
from £30 million in March 1920 to £20 and three fourth millions in 
June, £20 and half million in September and £18 and half million 
in December. This decline represents a reaction from the heavy 
purchases of Indian produce and manufactures effected during the 
boom of 1919*20. Stocks accumulated seriously in the United 
Kingdom, the United States and other foreign countries. World 
prices had begun to fall, and India experienced the fall no less than 
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other producing countries whose goods had till then been in demand. 
Owing to the Government muddle Exchange began to weaken and 
freight rates to decline. Almost every line of India’s export trade 
was affected, specially of tea, raw hides and skins, raw cotton, raw 
jute, and cotton twist and yarn. At the same time, the continent 
of Europe, starved so long of mw materials and standing sadly in 
need of India’s goods, found it difficult and indeed impossible during 
the year 1919-20 to arrange satisfactory credit facilities. Further 
Japan, one of India’s best purchasers of cotton, failed to buy. In 
consequence of these factors every month from June onwards to 
December witnessed the excess of imports over exports. Excluding 
treasure and including re-exports, the excess of imports in Juno 
amounted to millions ; in September to ^7 millions ; and in 
December to £ll millions. Taking the calender year 1920 as a 
whole, the imports totalled £322 three fourth millions and the 
exports £291 three fourth millions. TJ^e above figures repre- 
sent private merchandise only. Taking into account imports and 
exports of bullion, and credit transactions represented by Council 
Bills, Telegraphic Transfers, Sterling Bills and Eupee paper, the 
balance of trade, so far as it is visible, fell to £7 and half millions in 
India’s favour in 1920, as compared with £14 three fourth in 
1919 and £57 and half millions in 1918. 

The close of the year 1 920 thus found India in a deep a depres- 
sion of trade. The exchange value of the rupee fell to 1^. 5 and 
half pench, or just half of the maximum recorded earlier in the year. 
Importers found themselves seriously placed in paying for goods 
ordered when exchange was high, and their difficulties were 
accentuated by the universal slump in prices and the falling off in 
ipeal demand. The result was that large consignments lay rotting 
in the Custom Houses. 

The following tables give a statistical summary of the position 
of India’s import and exjlort trade. 
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Share of Principal Imports 

1919-20 1818-191 


Cotton 

Manufactures 
including 
Twist & yarn 


• 28 % 


36%. 


...11% 
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00 

f 

Iron 

9%... 

k Steel 

7%»*. 

...6% 

Machinery 

3%«.. 

•••4% 

Mineral Oil 

2/o ... 

— 4% 
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3%-. 

•••2% 

Railway Plant 

0 V 

-2% 

Hardware 

'2%."i 
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Articles 
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Japan 
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India's Foreign Trade 


— 

! 

Imports. 

1918-19. 1919-20. 


Total 

1918-19. 

Trade. 

1919-20. 


share 

share 

share 

share 

share 

sliarc 


per cent. ; 

per cent. 

per cent. ] 

per cent. 

per cent, per cent . 

United Kingdom ... 

46 

50 

28 

30 

35 

38 

British Possnssions 

12 

10 

24 

14 

19 

13 

Total British 

Empire 

58 

CO 

52 

44 

54 

61 

Total foreign 

Countries ... 

42 

40 

48 

56 

46 

49 

Total value of 

Trade in Us. 
(lakhs) 

1,69,03 

2,07,«7 

2,53,88 

3,26,80 

4,22,91 

6,34,77 

Trade with the Principal Countries. 




British Empire — 

United Kingdom 

46*6 

00 6 

28*5 

29*6 

36*3 

37*7 

Ceylon 

1*8 

1-2 

4*2 

3 4 

3*2 

2*6 

Straits Settlements 

3-3 

2-9 

2 9 

2*3 

3*P 

2*6 

Hongkong 

M 

1-3 

20 

2*8 

1*6 

2-2 

Australia 

1-3 

1-6 

21 

1*0 

2*0 

1-2 

Egypt 

1*0 

•6 

6*8 

1-2 

4*0 

1*1 

Other British Pos- 

sessions 

4-0 

1*9 

6 5 

3*7 

4-8 

3 7 

Total British 

Empire 

68- 0 

GOO 

52*0 

440 

64*0 

61.0 

Trade with Foreign Countries— 

United States ... 9-6 12*1 

I3-I 

14*9 

11*7 

13*8 

Japan ... 

19*8 

9-2 

11-6 

14-3 

14*9 

12 3 

Java 

6’ 7 

9*4 

1-4 

•6 

3*6 

40 

France 

ri 

•8 

3*5 

4*8 

2-6 

3*3 

China (exclusive) 

of Hongkong } 

1-6 

1-8 

1-2 

3*4 

1*3 

2*8 

and Macao). J 
Belgium 


•3 


•3-1 


2*0 

Turkey, Asiatic 

•3 

•4 

2*9 

2-7 

i**9 

1*8 

Italy 

•6 

•6 

3*8 

.2*4 

2*6 

1*7 

Other foreign 

countries 

2*6 

5*4 

10*6 

9*8 

7*7 

7*3 

Total Foreign 

Countries ... 

42-0 

400 

48*0 

, 66 0 

46 0 

49*0 

TOTAL ... 

100 

100 100 

xoo 

100 

100 



Imports in India 


Chief Imports. 

1018-19 

1019-20 

• 

Bs. (lakhs). 

Us. (lakhs) 

Cotton goods 

61.68 

64,72 

„ twist and yarn 

8,87 

4,36 

Sngar 

16.61 

22,19 

Iron and steel 

i2,46 

16,33 

Kail way plant and'rolling stock 

),04 

•i ,69 

Machinery of all kinds, including Ixdting 

6,86 

9,68 

Mineral oil 

3,ni 

9,26 

Silk raw and manufaci vires 

4,7.6 

7,70 

Hardware 

• 3,21 

4,37 

Motor cars and Motor cycles 

30 

3,93 

Chemicals, drugs, actc 

4,22 

3,7J 

Liriuors 

3,31 

3,37 

Provisions 

1,94 

2,91 

Paper and pasteboard 

2,72 

2,34 

Salt. 

• 

2,33 

2,10 


Other Important Imports. 


Grain, pulse, and flour 

1.12 

3,09 

Spices 

2,41 

2,26 

Instruments, apparatus, etc 

2,17 

2,22 

Matches... ... ...^ 

1,66 

2,06 

Tobacco 

2,16 

2,02 

Glass and glassyraie 

1,25 

2,00 

Fruits and vegetables 

93 

1,90 

Dyeing and tanning substances 

1,69 

1,89 

Woolen manufactures 

2,17 

1,61 

Apparel 

1,83 

1,59 

Wood and timber * 

1,00 

1,58 

Paints and painters’ materials 

1,27 

1,30 

Seeds ••• .*• .«• ..a aaa 

1,25 

1,26 

Soap ••• ••• aa» ••• 

1,00 

1,22 

Drapery and millinery 

1,07 

97 

Article# imported by post 

4,96 . 

3,94 



Elxports from India. 


Chief Exports 




1918-1919. 

1919-20. 





Tons (1,00§) 

Tons (1.000) 

Rico not in the hask 

999 

• •• 

, 2,0179 

617’7 

„ in the husk 


• ee 

• ee 

35‘2 

33*8 

„ flour — 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

•1. 

8'9 

Wheat 


eee 

• ee 

476'2 

8'6 

„ flour ... 

• •• 


... 

30’ 9 

43'2 

Oram 


• •• 

• •• 

282’2 

6'2 

Beans 


ee* 

• ee 

78'9 

116‘9 

Lentils 


e«e 

• •• 

29'8 

67 

Other Pulses — 


999 

• ee 

506 

137 

Barley 


999 

• •e 

2263 

17 

Jawar and Bajara 

... 

999 

• •• ‘ 

5‘5 

7 7 

Mai2;e 

... 

• •• 

• •• 

13’8 

'8 

Other kinds ••• 

••• 

• ee 

• •• 

•7 

lO’O 

total Value Rs. (lakbh) 

• •• 

• •• 

40,07 

16,16 

Oils 


• •• 

• ee 

3,61 

3,22 

Metals and ores 






Manganese ore 

eee 

eee 

• •• 

76 

72 

Wolfram ••• 


• ee 

• ee 

1,13 

61 

Other sorts 


ee« 

• ee 

1,28 

1.22 

Dyes — 






Indigo 

ee« 

eee 

• •e 

1,26 

1,33 

Myrabolams 

• ee 

... 

eee 

49 

1,01 

Other sorts 


• •• 

• ee 

31 

31 

Opium 


• •• 

eee 

3,16 

1,96 

Hemp, raw 

• •• 

• •• 

eee 

1.47 

1,89 

Oil cakes 

• •• 

eee 

• ee 

84 

1,83 

Coffee 

• •• 

... 

• ee 

l.d9 

1,71 

Rubber 

• •• 

• •• 

• ee 

2,60 

169 

Spices 

• ee 

• •• 

••• 

1,09 

1,67 

Manures 

• •• 

eee 

• ee 

62 

1,48 

Wood, teak 

999 

• ee 

eee 

60 

1,26 

Paraffin wax 

999 

%■ 

999 

• •• 

1,12 . 

1,18 

Fodder, bran and pollards 

• ee 

10 

1,18 

Coir 

999 

• •• 

• ee 

36 * 

1,04 

Tobacco 



• •• 

9« 

98 

h^ica *** ••• 

• •• 


••• 

90 

86 

Coal and coke 

• ee 

••• 

••e 

19 

83 

Provisions and oil man’s stores 


62 

62 

Saltpeter 

• ee 

• •• 

••• 

98 

56 

Articles exported by post 

• •• - 

1,69 

2.08 



Balance of Trade in India 
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Educational Statistics l916-ld 


Area in square miles 
Population 


jMalc 
/ Female 


Total Population 

Public Institutions for Males. 

Number of art colleges 

Number of high schools* 

Number of primary schools 

Male Scholars in Public Inst. 

In arts colleges 

In high schools* 

In primary schools 

Percentage of male scholars in public 
institutions to male population. 
Public Institutions for ^'emaleb. 

Number of art colleges 

Number of high schools*! 

Number of primary schools 

Female Scholars in Public Inst. 

In art colleges 

In high schools* 

In primary schools 

Percentage of female scholars in public 
institutions to female populations. 

Total Scholars in public J Male ... 
institutions | V'cmale 

Total 

Total Scholars (botli male an<l 
female) in all institutions. 

Percentage of total scholars J Male ... 
to population. Female. 

Total 

Expenditure (in thousands of rupees) 

From provincial revenues 

From local funds ... 

From municipal funds 

Total Expenditure from public funds ... 

From fees 1. 

From other sources 

Grand Total of Expenditure ... 


1916-17. 

1917-18 

1918-19. 

1,034,716 

• 1,088,807 

1,088,8()'7 

,124,747,806 

124,747,811 

124,747,806 

119,273,296 

119,273,296 

119,273,296 

244,021.100, 

224,021,106 

244,021,100 

122 

• 126 

134 

1,684 

1,669 

1,803 

124,081 

128,480 

129,803 

46,293 

49,627 

49,816 

647,313 

663,731 

684,270 

4,782,606 

6,866 671 

4,821,611 

4-8 

4-9 

4-9 

12 

12 

12 

166 

• 177 

183 

18,122 

10,396 

20,468 

842 

914 

916 

21,948 

27,222 

29,980 

1,036,126 

1,077,170 

1,119,871 

•97 

•99 

r 1-04 

6.050,840 

0,119,423 

6,098,129 

1,160,468 

1,192,319 

1,240,634 

7,207,308 

7,311,742 

7,338,063 

7,861,946 

7,948,008 

7 *36,677 

6-3 

6-36 

6-31 

1-0 

1*06 

1-10 

2 

320 

3*26 

Rs. 

lls. 

Rs. 

3,91,63 

4,90,92 

6,43,26 

1,73,78 

1,16,49 

1,27,22 

49,39 

40,61 

46,78 

6,14,80 

6,48,02 

7.17,26 

3,18,71 

« 3,33,60 

3,64,66 

1,96,12 

2,00,67 

2,26,71 

11,28,83 

e 11,82,09 

12,98,63 


* High schools include vernacular high schools also, in some provinces. 

The statistics of Native States have been excluded from the Tables. 

The figures for 1916-17 include for the first time, statistics relating to 
Ajmeb-Meswaba, Baluchistan a|id Bangalore. 




Review of Education in India 
• 1919-20 

The year under review was*fortunate in being almost free from 
the throe evils, war, pe|lileiice and famine which chocked the pro- 
gress of education in 1918-19, says the official review. In the year 
previous (see lieghter 1920) there was a drop of 11000 in the number 
of pupils, but the period under review witnessed an increase of over 
a quarter of a million, the total number being 8*2 millions in all the 
educational institutions put together. All .classes of institutions 
shared in the increase ; the number of college students rising from 
6.3,880 to 65,916, in secondary schools from 1,212,133 to 1,281,810 
and in primary schools from 5,941,482 to6,133,621. Only 3*36 per 
cent of the population is under instruction, •this figure being made 
up of 5*5 percent of the males and 1*2 percent of the females. About 
2*6 per cent of the population is enrolled in prifbary schools, about 


[The proportionate expenditure on public institutions on the 
difFeront^stages of education for the years 1918-19 and 1919-20 is 
given in the table below : — 


Universities • 

Arts Colleges ••• 
Professional Colleges ••• 
Secondary Schools ••• 
Primary Schools 
Training Schools • ... 
Other Special Schools 
Indirect expenditure * ••• 

Total. 



1918-19. 

1919-20. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

• •• 

3*39 

3*86 

• •• 

6*83 

6*67 

• •• 

3*00 

2*91 

• •• 

28*24 

26*89 

••• 

27*20 

27*28 


• 2*60 

2*80 

• •• 

3*86 

3*91 

• •• 

i 26*89 

26*68 


lOO’OO 

lOO'OO 


•This includes, besides the cost of supervision and inspection, expenditure 
on buildings, equipment and scholarships. 







The following table shows the increase in the number of public institutions of each grade : 
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3 por cent In undergoing elementary instruction of any kind. 
There is *5 % of the population in secondary schools, and *027 per 
cent in universities. These figures compare favourably with those 
of Western countries but the difference lies in the quality of educa- 
tion. The high schoofs and colleges prepare only students who are 
to be exploited as clerks and subordinate staff of the British 
administrative and commercial machineries. This education has 
been aptly described a« merely clerical as it is neither cultural nor 
vocational, not to speak of technical. The general run of teachers 
is untrained for thh profession, is handicapped by small salaries and 
less estimation and there is little incentive for men of the right sort 
to enter the teaching profession. Out of a total of 204 thousand 
vernacular teachers less than 70 thousand were trained in the year 
in the ill-equipped training colleges and schools. Out of a 
100 thousand Anglo- vernacular teachers less than 35 thousand 
received any training ! 

The official figures for 1919-20 show that the number of pupils 
attending colleges rose from *064 to *066 millions; in secondary schools 
the number increased from 1*21 million to P28 million and in 
primary schools from 5*9 millions to 6*1 millions. The percentage 
of the population under instruction varies in the different provinces, 
ranging from 4*48 to 4*18 in Madras, Bombay, and Bengal to 2*57 to 
2*15 in •the United Provinces, the Pupjab, the Central Provinces 
and Behar and Orissa. 

Primary education , — For more than a decade past incessant 
attempts have been made to extend primary education in the country 
but these have all been foiled by government opposition to all 
schemes proposed. So long the policy of the Government has been 
to help only those classes of institutions which offer a recruiting 
ground for their subordinate services for carrying on their adminis- 
trative machinery. Recently, however, owing to increased pressure 
which could not be withstood, Primary Education Acts have been 
passed in the United Provinces, the Punjab, Bombay, Behar and 
Orissa, Bengal, Madras and the Central Provinces, but no substan- 
tial work has yet been done owing to the lack of funds, age-long 
inertia, and want of bona-fide intentions. .Under the new Reformed 
Governments, howeVer, education has become a subject transferred 
to the control of Indian Ministers and their work in this sphere 
is being keenly watched. In Bombay which is far ahead of the 
other provinces in educational reforms attempt is being made to 
open up primary schools in every village with 1000 inhabitants and 
* then in eaoh village with 600 inhabitants. During the year under 
review, a Pnmary Education Act was passed by the Central Pro- 
vinces, afiowittg cciifipulflioh to be introduced for both sexes between 
12 
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the 9 .go limits of 6 and 14. In Madras also an Elementary Education 
Bill was passed with a provision of compulsory admission on half- 
fees of poor pupils belonging to the backward classes. In Bengal no 
serious attempt has yet been made, and so too in the other 
provinces. ‘ 

In University educaticm^ a great fillip' has been given by the 
monumental rep irt of the Sadler Committee. The central idea 
of the lengthy recommendations which that pommittee made was to 
have centralised unitary Universities in the big towns. The 
essence of this system is the constitution of the University as a 
unitary teaching body wherein all formal instruction is given by 
University officers under the direct control of university authorities 
without the interposition of collegiate education between those 
authorities and the students. Their recommendations with regard 
to the Calcutta University have not, however, been still acted 
upon, as the Govt, of India has not placed funds at the disposal 
of the University, The long deferred Dacca University Bill 
which set up an organisation of the unitary residential type upon 
the model provided by the Sadler Committee was passed into law 
in March 1920 and Mr. Hartog, one of the members of that Commit- 
tee, has been appointed its first Vice-Chancellor. Towards the 
close of the year a now University came into existence at Lucknow, 
much on the same plan as at Dacca. Those are still struggling to 
stand on their feet as funds are not forthcoming. TheUalcutta 
University has been transferred over to the control of the Bengal 
government from the Government of India by legislation in 
March 1921. 

Amongst the Mahomedans there has lately come a great desire 
for higher education of the western standard in which they are 
considerably backward as compared with the Hindus. Educational 
Conferences especially for Mahomedans are held in almost all 
provinces annually to consider how to make increased efforts for 
the education of the community, but in the year under review the 
critical political situation of Islam arising out of the dismember- 
ment of Turkey and the alienation of Moslem Holy Places has 
blurred all other domestic reforms. Towards the close of the year 
the M. A. O College, Aligarh, was raised to the status of a centralis- 
ed residential University. In Bombay a new Government Mahome- 
dan College is under contemplation. In Madras two new training 
schools, one for masters and the other for women teachers, have 
been opened. In the United Provinces steps are being, talmn to, 
give increased facilities for Mahomedau students. Apart however, 
from Government measures backed by demai^d. on the part of tho; 
ansirocraoy, there has not been any appreciaple XQUUpg iii tlio- 
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spirit of Moslems for national education. The old College of Aligarh 
i s still run along western lines. The national awakening of Indian 
Moslems has not yet reached the level of demanding an educational 
system to be controlled and guided by their own nationals. 

Increasing demands have of late been made in Female education 
but for lack of state aid no substantial improvement has yet boon 
made. At the present moment there are 16 women's colleges and 
some 118 moribund traaning schools for women. The majority are 
still worked in ^ the old groove now so obsolete and ill-suited for 
modern requirements. iSome 1200 women are undergoing University 
educatioMi and about 3500 in training schools. Throughout India 
only T38 million women and girls are under instruction of any kind, 
Increased education amongst the women population, the bedrock 
of increased mass literacy and a higher social order, is a problem to 
which a foreign exploiting bureaucracy can hardly be expected to 
give its attention^ but people themselves ^e deterred from making 
their own arrangements owing to the all-round distrust that has come 
over western materialistic schemes which alone are now before them, 
In Bombay some progress has been made in this direction and the 
now Women's University at Poona is a landmark in National pro- 
gress. 

Technical edif^ation in India is none worth the name. There 
are som^ 80 so called Colleges and schools in the whole of India but 
they are all m jsorably equipped and are of little value. Some 6000 
students are undergoing instruction in those institutions. In Punjab 
a new government Institution of Commoice has been opened at 
Lahore. There are only 4 Plngineering Colleges in India and some 
17 schools for subordinate engineers and overseers, mparting iiistuc- 
tion to some 12,00 students. Technical education has not so far 
received its proper share of state aid, though so far back as 1919 
the Industrial Commission strongly urged the point on the atten- 
tion of Govt. All the provinces, except Bengal and Burma, have 
their provincial agricultural colleges of which that at Poona in 
Bombay is far ahead of the others, thanks to the noble exertions of 
its late principal Dr, Harold Mann. 

• National Educatioh. 

The educational problem now facing the country is very seri- 
ous. The only metbod by which the ideal of nationhood can spread 
among the vast population, including as it does a multitude of 
races, castes and creeds, is through a genuine system of national 
education. The revival of the movement of National Education, first 
started in Bengal fifteen years ago, was the greatest move made 
in the latter part of the year under review in the educational progress 
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of the country. It was led by Mahatma Gandhi and supported by a great 
volume of public opinion struggling to free itself from the politico- 
educational holotage of the official system of Education. The basis of 
this education is to develop the native vernaculars. The present 
education in Government schools, as rightly refnarked by the Rev. 
C. F. Andrews, had beneath it a substratum of fear and servility, 
fear that the huge educational mactiinery of the government is based 
on force and militarism — a view intensified and made palpable by 
the atrocities committed by the late authors of Martial Law in the 
Punjab on the thousands of innocent school boys at Lahore and Amrit- 
sar. It is not possible in this short review to delineate the progress of 
National Education in India, but some idea of the work, especially 
on its political side, has been given on pages 129-34. The first 
National University was founded on the 15th November 1920 at 
Ahmedabad with Mahatma Gandhi as the Chancellor and Mr. Gid- 
wani as the Principal. Another National College was opened at Surat 
on the 25th November by Mr. V. T. Patel. Mr. P. K. Basu of Bengal 
was the Principal. At Patna Mr. Mazharul Haque opened a National 
school on the 22nd Nov. with Mr. R. K. Nandkeolyar as the Principal. 
On December 11th Mr. C. R. Das opened a National school at Dacca 
and on Deo. 13th M. Gandhi opened the new National Educational 
institute at Calcutta. Other National schools and Colleges have 
since been opened of which an account will bo given in the next 
issue of the Eegister, 

To those who believe it is not possible to nationalise education 
without Government aid, Mr. Gandhi gi/es some facts and liiguros. — 

“Tho total oxpomlituro on primary, Secondary and Higher Education, includ' 
ing all educationai departments, for the year 1018-19 was Ks. 1129 lacs or 11*29 
crores. It was met as folloNYS : — 

Lacs 

Government Treasury 393 

Local Funds 174 

Municipal Funds ; 149 

Fees ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 319 

Public Funds 196 

1129 

Thus it will be seen that while the Government spent 3*92 crores and the 
Municipalities and local Hoards lls. 2*23 crores, the pcop^le spent from their own 
purse directly Us. 6*14 crores. A good part of Government contribution was 
spent towards the upkeep of their own costly Educational Services. 

The total amount spent on secondary education Rs. 3*67 crores. It 
was met as follows : — 

Lacs 

Government Treasury 94*76 

Municipal and Local Boards 26*36 

Fees 166 

Public and Charitsbie jiVnsts 89 
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Thus less than one-fourth was spent by Government, little more than one- 
fourth by Government and Municipalities combined, while the rest was borne 
by the people directly. 

These figures show that practically the people tliemselvcs finance the Govern- 
ment education system while all along the hallucination is entertained that the 
Government docs everything in the way of educating the people. If we get rid 
of this hallucination and further decide upon curtailing the useless and 
costly paraphernalia, we can very Sasily make education independent of 
Government control, stand on its own legs and make improvements necessary 
to suit it to the needs of tl\^: country.” 

^ In Bengal in 1919-20. 

In Bengal Institutions, both public and private, increased from 
51,701 to 52,879 or by 1,178, while pupils attending those institu- 
tions increased from 1,931,535 to 1,935,909 or by 22,374. The 
increase of 1,178 institutions is the net result of a loss of 219 in the 
number of private institutions as against a gain of 1,397 in that of 
public institutions. Public Institutions increased from 49,223 to 
50,620 ; while private institutions decreased from 2,478 to 2,269. 
The number of pupils in public institutions increased from 1,862,326 
to 1,886,699 or by 24,273 ; and that of pupils iu private institutions 
decreased from 69,209 to 67,310 or by 1,899. The decrease was 
due to adverse economic conditions, the devastation caused by the 
Eastern Bengal cyclone and the prevalence of epidemic diseases. Of 
the total number of pupils in all classes of schools 1,611 175 wore 
males alid 342,734 females, as compared with 1,605,649 and 3,25, 
889, respectively in the preceding year. 

There are 53 arts and professional colleges, 603 high schools, 
1,827 middle schools, 46,240 primary and 1,527 special schools. The 
corresponding figures for the previous year wore 53,847 ; 1,966 ; 44, 
925 and 1,432, respectively. 399 of these institutions were under 
the direct management of Government, and 3.018 under that of 
district boards and municipilities ; while 39,989 institutions were 
aided and 7,214 unaided. ^ The corresponding figures for the prece- 
ding year were 41,22,976, 38,671 and 7,164 respectively. 

The total expenditure on public instruction increased during the 
year under report from Rs. 2,77,67,635 to Rs. 3,01,92,891 or by 
Rs. 24,25,256. Of this ammount Rs. 25,22,304 represented direct 
and 96,70,537 iiidiroct expenditure as compared with Rs. 
1|94,27,078 and Bs. 83,30,657 respectively, in the pre- 
vious year. Of iihe total expenditure Bs. 1,00,05,332 came 
from Provincial revenues ; District and Municipal funds 
contributed Bs. 13,38,693 and Bs. 2,06,030 respectively ; while 
the contributions from fees and other private sources amounted 
^respectively, to Bs. 1,31,58,444, and Bs. 54,84,392. The corres- 
ponding figures for the previous year were Bs. 86,27,261 ; Rs. 13, 
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36,207 ; Rs. 1,94,708; Rs. 1,26,64,883 and Rs. 49,34,681 respectively 

On the 31st March, 1920, there were 36 arts colleges in Bengal 
(including 3 women’s colleges). The number of students in these 
colleges was 21, 667 against 20,780 returned^ for preceding year. 
The expenditure on these colleges increased from Rs. 21,07,604 
to Rs. 23,24,083. Eight colleges under Government manage- 

ment and one was under municipal management, while 13 were 
aided and 14 unaided. During the year uader review the average 
cost of a college was Rs. 64,568 and that of educating a student 
Rs. 107-12-2. The cost of each student to Provincial revenues 
works out at Rs 36-6-7. 

The number of arts colleges for men was 33 ; of these Govern- 
ment maintained 7, a municipal body 1 and private associations 25. 
The number of students rose from 20,616 to 21,380 ; of these 
18,745 were Hindus and 2,332 Muhammadans, while 303 belonged to 
other communities. The corresponding figures for the preceding 
year were 18,160, 2,076 and 380 respectively. 

The total expeilditure on arts colleges for men, which amount- 
ed to Rs. 22,45,865, showed an increase of Rs. 207,028 over the 
expenditure of the preceding year. 

The total number of secondary schools of all types and grades 
decreased from 2,813 to 2,800. The number of pupils /leclined 
from 404,469 to 397,987, i.o., by 6,482. The gross direct expendi- 
ture increased from Rs. 96,17,419 to Rs. 1,00,31,351. The average 
cost of secondary school was Rs., 3,682,13, and the cost of educat- 
ing a pupil Rs. 25*33. 

The total number of primary schools for boys and girls rose 
from 46,925 to 47,240 ; and the number of pupils attending these 
schools increased from 1,384,201 to 1,409,811. The expenditure 
rose from Rs. 48,02,756 to Rs. 49,45,625. The average cost of a 
primary schools and of educating a pupilf in it during the year was 
Rs. 106-26-3 and Rs. 3-8-1 respectively. The number of primary 
schools for Indian boys increased from 34,271 to 34,856, i.e., by 685. 
Of these, 3,131 were returned as upper primary and 31,726 as lower 
primary schools. The corresponding figures for the previous year 
were 3,138 and 31,133, respectively. A comparison of the two years' 
figures reveals that upper primary schools decreased by 7, while 
lower primary schools increased by 592. The number of pupils 
attending primary schools for Indian boys on the 31st March 1920 
was 1,161,988 as against 1,144,381 returned on the same date of 
the preceding year ; these figures show an increase of 7,606 pupils. 

The number of the public institutions of all classes for Indian 
girls on the Slat March 1920 increased to 11,643 against 10,811 
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returned on the corresponding date of the previous year. Of these, 
3 were arts colleges, 2 training colleges, 13 high schools, 54 middle 
schools, 11,366 primary schools, 10 trainning schools and 96 other 
special schools. The corresponding figures for the preceding year 
were 3,2, 13, 48, 10638, 9 and 100 respectively. The number of 
pupils, including girls reading in #nixed schools, increased from 307, 
773 to 323,992, or by 16,219. Of this number, 149,088 were 
Hindus, 166,843 were ^Muhammadans and 8,061 belonged to other 
communities. It will bo noticed that while the number of Hindu 
girls increased by ^29 only, that of Muhammadan girls increased by 
15,759. 

In Madras — 1919-20. 

I7i Madras the number of public institutions increased during 
the year from 32,879, to 34,288, i.e., by 1,409, and their strength 
from 1,583,000 to 1,626,000 i.c., by 43,000, the increase represent- 
ing 4 ’3 per cent, and 2*7 per cent, respectively, as compared with 
ri per cent, and 2 per cent, in the previous year. Private institu- 
tions fell from 4»,003 with a strength of 1 10,000 to 3,767 with a 
strength of 104,300, showing a decrease of 5*9 per cent, in number 
and 5*1 per cent, in strength. The increase in the number and 
strength of public institutions was specially noticeable in the case of 
elementary schools owing to the opening by local bodies of over 

1.000 •lementary schools. There wore 33,378 schools with 

1.434.000 pupils on the 31st March 1920, against 32,009 schools 
with 1,401,000 pupils, respectively, on the corresponding date of the 
previous year. Expenditure on these schools rose from Rs. 80*40 
lakhs to Rs. 91*39 lakhs and the average cost of a primary school 
and that of a pupil was Rs. 276-14-0 and Rs, 6 6-0, respectively. 

The number of elementary schools for Indian boys rose from 
29,938 to 30,989 and the number of boys from 1,250,000 to 1,269, 
000 and their total cost rq^e from Rs. 66*14 lakhs to Rs. 74*15 lakhs 
and the average cost of educating each pupil from Rs. 4-15.0 to 
Rs. 5-13-0. 

The total expenditure on education rose during the year from 
Rs. 248 lakhs to Rs. 266*69 lakhs, an increase of Rs. 18-1/2 
lakhs' of 7-1/2 per cdlit. as compared to 10* per cent, in the previous 
year. To this increase public funds contributed Rs. 13-1/2 lakhs 
^nd private funds Rs. 5 lakhs as compared with 15-1/2 lakhs and 
Rs. 6 lakhs, respectively, in the previous year. 

The total number of students in all the colleges for men and 
women was 8,230,- as against 7,972 last year. Of these 6,086 were in 
the 13 first-grade colleges for men. In the first grade colleges 2,930 
students were reading for the Intermediate examination. There 
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were in all 19 second-grade colleges as against 18 last year. The 
total number of students reading in them was 1,903 as against 
1,705 last year. The women students numbered 8. The Salem 
College is the only one under Municipal control 

Secondary Education , — The total strength of public secondary 
schools for Indian boys rose from 14*3,277 to 148,922, the percentage 
of increase being 3‘9 as against 2*1 in the previous year. The 
number of girls reading in secondary schcbls for boys rose from 
1,618 to 1,773. The number of teachers employed in secondary 
schools for boys advanced from 6,380 to 6,576 or by 3*1 per cent, 
as against 9*4 per cent in the previous year. 

Elementary education , — The number of public elementary schools 
for Indian boys increased from 29,938 in 1918-19 to 30,989 in 1919- 
20, i.^., by 3*5 per cent. The strength in them increased during the 
year from 1,249,926 to 1,269,013 or by 1*6 per cent. The number 
of part-time and night schools also increased from 1,2991 to 1,798. 
The percentage of male pupils to the male population was 5*4, which 
is only slightly higher than the corresponding percentage of 5*3 in 
the year 1918-19. The net increase in the total number of public 
schools was 1,051. 

The total number of teachers employed in public schools increas- 
ed from 51,280 in 1918-19 to 53,902 in 1919-20, the^incroase 
being 5*1 per cent. The number of trained teachers increased from 
18,335 to 19,409 or by 6*8 per cent. The percentage of trained 
teachers to the total number of teachers employed remained the 
same as in the last year, viz^ 36. The number of trained teachers 
in a total of 11,883 schools managed by teacher managers was very 
low being only 2,269. 

Female Education , — The total number of schools for Indian girls 
rose from 2,277 in 1911-19 to 2,563. The increase in the number 
of scholars was 13,621 or 3*9 per cent. ^ which represent a total of 
347,122. The three colleges for women continued to make steady 
progress and the number of ladies attending them increased from 
208 to 241. There was an increase of 4 in the number of secondary 
schools of girls, which totalled 44. Their strength rose from 6,869 
to 8,082 or by 17*7 per cent. The number of girls in secondary 
boys schools was 1,773, as against 1,618 in the ^previous year, thus 
making a grand total 9,420 girls receiving secondary education. 
These were 2367 elementary girls’ schools with 155, 289 girls. 
New schools opened numbered 494. Girls reading in l^ys’ schools 
numbered 176,974. Out of 6,867 teachers in girls schools male 
teachers numbered 2,381. For women there were 86 training 
sokeok with 1127 stodeate. 
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In the Punjab — 1919-20. 

In the Punjab number of public institutions increased by 415 
' (against 125 last year and nov^ stands at 7,182. The number of 
scholars is 464,272, an increase of 32,644 (against 11,584 last year). 
; Of this total 60,672 are girls, wljpse numbers have increased by 
3,041. Expenditure on education increased by Rs. 17,91,766 and 
now amounts to Rs. 1,44,93,952. In addition to these figures for 
public institutions there is to be recorded an expansion of private 
institutions from *2,198 to 2,479 and of scholars in such schools 
from 45,572 to 53,717. Altogether there are 9,661 institutions, 
public and private. The total number of scholars under instruction 
in public and private institutions is 517,989 showing a total increase 
of 40,789 for the year. The total expenditure from Provincial and 
Imperial revenues increased from Rs. 56,69,078 to Rs. 64,12,708. 
The expenditure from district and municipal funds also rose from 
Rs. 1^,50,620 to Rs. 17,28,145 and from' Rs. 5,40,197 to Rs. 
6,94,110 respectiyely. The fee income shows an increase from Rs. 
22,05,762 to Rs. 31,19,445. Grants amonntirig to Rs. 19,62,997 
were paid by Government to district boards and Rs. 2,30,453 to 
municipal committees. 

Collegiate Education , — Number of colleges remained at 11 for 
Arts, 1 fpr Oriental Studies, 1 for women's ; total 13 colleges. Very 
soon after the close of the year, however, four Intermediate 
colleges wore opened j.two by Government at Multan and Ludhiana, 
one D. A. V. at Ra>yalpindi and one founded by Rai Sahib Lala 
Banarsi Das at Ambala. The number of students increased by 52 in 
Arts Colleges for men ; by 8 in the women's college, but decreased Ly 
26 in the Oriental College. The total figures (4,604) show 
an increase of 34. 

Secondary Education , — The number of secondary schools rose from 
454 to 828 and the numbar of scholars attending them from 115,526 
to 163,899. Vernacular middle schools increased from 164 to 491, 
an increase of 199 per cent., and the number of pupils attend- 
ing these schools rose from 28,480 to 63,104, an increase of 121 per 
cent. Increase in High schools (15) is under 10 per cent., with a 
rise (6,123) in the* number of pupils. * Middle Anglo-vernacular 
schools also show a growth (32 schools) of 23 per cent, in number 
and 26 per Cent, in pupils (7,626). • * 

The total direct expenditure rose by about 26 per cent., viz., 
from Rs. 32,66,990 to Rs. 40,91,882. Of this Rs. 16,76,618 
is derived from fees and Rs. 5,89,389 from private sources. The 
number of teachers in secondary schools rose from 6,638 to 7,669. 
Of these 6,177 are trained or certificated. Including teachers oi 
special subjects there is thus one teacher to 21*6 pupils. 
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The Statistics of Biocitio i \ci the other provinces for 1918-19 

is given in the following table 
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India in 1 920 

India in 1920 «aw tho birth of the new Indian Nationalism 
which has risen in protest against the last great autocratic power 
in the world. Eussiat Austria and Germany, and even China, have, 
as a result of tho last great War, freed themselves from the high 
heels of imperialistic ^tyranny, and Egypt and Ireland are now in a 
death-struggle to^ secure their national freedom, and India too is 
not lagging far behind. Tho reign of terror of 1919 in the Punjab, 
the great religious humiliation of tho Moslems imposed by the 
Treaty of Severes (p. 186), tho exhibition of tho spirit of racial 
domination by the Europeans and Anglo-Indians ' during the 
Dyer controversy (pp. 209-24), tho huge economic unrest inevitably 
coming as an aftermath of the great War and the consequent spiritual 
upheaval in the minds of men, and, last of all, tho percussion of an alien 
bureaucratic rule on a self-conscious emasculated people, have contribu- 
ted to lash up even such a somnolent country like India to rise to the 
spirit of the times. Out of the agony of heart of the 300 mil- 
lions of the most wretched people on earth, fallen absolutely through 
their own fault from the highest pinnacle of glory and power down 
to the lowest dregs of humanity in tho course of less than two 
centurie.3, a new weapon of self-preservation is being rapidly 
forged ahead. They have come to learn tho basis of all their woe 
and have understood the brutal strength of tho power that is 
arraigned against them, but India’s soul seems to be now in revolt. 
And she is passing now through a period of training in soul- force. 

At the beginning of 1920 the country had just emerged from the 
deliberations of the great national assemblies. Tho Indian National 
Congress occupied itself almost solely with the matter which 
was then, and has ^ since been ever more, stirring the 
depths of the whole nation. Its executive was set upon tho 
task of finding out and making known to the world tho whole 
truth about the dark doings in the Punjab during the last Martial 
law regime. It passed strong resolutions on tho atrocities committed 
by the Government ofiicials, condemned Lord Chelmsford, the Vice- 
roy, and urged his recall. It took very little interest in the Eeform 
Act of 1919 and was with difficulty persuaded by Messrs. Gandhi and 
Tilak to accept it with reservation. The Moderate party, 
however, pledged to support the fieforms in all case, lightly passed 
by the happenings of the Punjab and occupied itself in thoroughly 
co-operating with the government to make the reforms a success. 
The Moslem agitation over the Khilafat affair was another 
stirring development during the year. It was started by 
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the famous Ali Brothers as soon as they were released from their 
long and cruel internment in January 1920. Through their incessant 
activity Indian Moslems were galvanised into joint action and their 
unted voice was raised in protest against the dismember- 
meint of the Turkish Empire, and especially of the Muslim 
Holy places. This was their reply to the Anti-Turk crusade started 
in England. By the middle of the year events began to 
move rapidly and soon after the gathering storm of popular 
agitation began to take a definite shape. The non-official and 
official reports on the Punjab in 1919 were issued by the end of May 
-and then came the publication of the proposed Turkish Treaty. 
Public agitation rose at once to a white heat. The atmos- 
phere was tingling with excitement. The Dyer debate in 

Parliament in July 1920 lashed up the Anglo-Indians into a 
state of frenzy. A virulent campaign of hatred of Indians was 
carried on in the reptile Anglo-Indian press. Moslem feeling 
was raised to a violent pitch. All sections of the Indian people, 
moderates and nationalists alike, chafed under, the inequity of 
the Hunter Report. It was in such a state of the country that 
M. Gandhi came forward with his gospel of soubforce and universal 
love. He took the lead of Hindus and Moslems alike, joined them 
in one brotherhood, assuaged acerbated feelings, and turned the 
angry and excited mood of the Indian nation into the channel of 
self-suffering and non-co-operation. The essence of his doctrine is : 
“Resist not evil, for by resistance it groweth more Against the 
virus of western materialism and the brood of evils that it has 
produced eating into the vitals of society, Gandhi’s panacea is to 
turn the human mind inside towards the soul. Cease to co-operate 
with Satan and his institutions, purify your soul by self- suffering, 
forget hate and pride and power, and let universal love enbalm 
life, — such is the new gospel. In politics it preaches : turn your 
face from the “satanic government,” and it^falls from its own sheer 
weight. Gandhi invited the Viceroy, invited the great autocrats of 
the British official and non-official world, invited the great aristo- 
cratic houses, invited all and sundry, but they heeded not, 
— only the great illiterate, suffering and toiling masses of India, 
labourers, artisans, agriculturists, and the millions'of Moslems suffer- 
ing the greatest humiliation of their lives, namely, that of religion, 
at once accepted him as their great Teacher and since then prominent 
nationalists are more and more coming into his fold. The success of 
the new gospel, which has in it the promise of*a world-movement, 
will be the measure of bureaucratic oppression, and Gandhi still 
hopes and prays that the Eternal Fashioner of things may yet dis- 
enthrone Satan from the hearts of the modern torturers of humanity. 



Lord Sinha*s Arrival 

In January 1920 the various deputations that had been sent 
last year to England to place their views before the joint Parliamen- 
tary Commirtoe on the Indian Reforms returned and landed at 
Bombay. Under the lead of Mes»9. Tilak, Patel, Jinnah and others 
public meetings were hold to recount their work in England. On 
January 16th Lord Sinta along with Mr. Basu, too, arrived in India 
and landed at Bombay. Great as was bis lordship’s fame abroad 
the reception that was accorded to him was in tune with his* 
achievements.. Emperor, Statesmen, Princes, Ministers of England 
and Presidents of the two greatest Republics, France and the United 
States, before them all Lord Sinha not only carried himself high but 
also the name of his country amongst the nation of the world. During 
his two day’s stay in Bombay, almost all the great political bodies. 
Princes, commercial magnates and politicians, joined together in 
feteing and welcoming him and giving joyous banquets in his 
honour. His presence infused now life into the gradually dying 
race of Moderates who now came forward to start their 
campaign of co-operation with the Government. The rousing 
reception and the universal cordiality showered on his lordship 
all round, however, for once tempted him into an unjudicious 
oxGursioji into the held of Indian politics before bo had time to 
use his plummet. In all his speeches ho poured forth his grateful 
heart in paying glowing tributes to Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelms- 
ford, at that time the worst hated man in India, and laboured 
much in reiterating what India bad got by the new Reforms. 
There was not even a passing reference in his speeches to the 
Punjab and the wrongs from which lacerating Indian feeling was at 
that time sufTering. The effect of this false step and self- absorption 
was soon seen in the country. From a rousing reception from 
every body at Bombay, •he lauded a few days later into a storm 
of abuse at Calcutta. 

A large and influential gathering of members of the Western 
National Liberal Association met at the Taj Mahal Hotel for 
welcoming Lord Sinha when Sir Dinshaw Wacha, on behalf 
of the Association, eulogised the services rendered by Lord 
Sinha in the enactment of the Reform Act which Sir Dinshaw 
went so far as to clmracterise as a Charter of Indian Liberty, monu- 
mental and epoch-making in history! Sir Dinshaw hoped that the act 
would be worked successfully during the transitional and probationary 
period, and that progress would not be retarded by unreasonable oppo- 
sition and calculated obstruction. The moderate party was unanimous 
in the determination to work the Act for all it was worth and earn 
further advance, and felt highly grateful to the Joint Parliamentary 
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Committee, members of both the Houses of Parliament, the Secretary 
of State and Lord Sinha for their services in carrying the Reform 
Bill to the Statute Book. They were also, proud of the signal 
triumph achieved by Lord Sinha as the first Indian to be raised to 
the British Peerage and as the first Indian Under- Secretary of State. 
If only India had a long line of men like Lord Sinha, they thought, 
India would reach the goal of^full responsible ^elf-Government sooner 
than many of the opposite camp anticipated. 

Lord Sinha*s Reply 

In reply Lord Sinha first poured forth his heart-felt tribute to 
the sorvicas rendered by Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu in the 
matter of Indian reforms and pointedly testified to the genuine 
zeal with which Lord Chelmsford had worked in giving practical 
shape to the policy of responsible Government to be given to India 
in the near future. Continuing ho said — 

“Geutlcmon, I beliyvc we liavc got more than we expected. When I left 
India on the last occasion about fifteen or sixteen iiionthsr ago, one of the great 
commeTcial magnates of Bombay, whom it is my privilege to call a friend, told 
me that if tlierc were no reform other than iiscal reform or liscal autonomy, lie 
for one would be perfectly satisfied with that. Well, have we not got it 1 

“Those who have rca<l with care the Ucpoit of the Joint Committee will 
bear me out that their recommendation is that with regard to fiscal matters. 
India shall have the same right to regulate her policy as all other Doridnions of 
His Majesty (Applause). Vou may ask why has it not been embodied in the 
Statute, and perhaps judging from how things proceed in India and judging from 
the suspicion and distrust with which we were accustomed, I am eorry to say, 
but I hope it will no longer be so, the suspicion and distrust with which we look 
upon all declarations of policy, including the one which 1 have just mentioned, 
even the fact that it is not in the Statute, will perhaps be used for the purpose 
of saying that it is a mere pious wish expressed on behalf of the Joint Com- 
mittee in no manner binding upon Parliament and not conceding in reality 
the boon of being able to adjust our fiscal policy. I assure you, gentlemen, that 
it is my conviction that nothing can be a great er^mistake than that. The Joint 
Committee themselves have given the reason why it is not in the Statute, because 
if you look high and low among the Dominions you will not find any enactment 
to that effect ; for in theory and in law the British Parliament is supreme over 
not only India and Great Britain and Ireland, but over all the Domini' us of liis 
Majesty. Therefore, there could not be in the Parliamentary - Statute any 
enactment, restricting the authority of the Parliament. If it were, there is 
nothing to prevent the next Parliament from repealing that and from having 
another policy declared. 1 believe, as has been well said, so far as the Joint 
Committee Report and so far as the Act are conceincfl, there is no pretence of 
giving with one hand and taking it away with another. Indeed, to my thinking, 
the whole future is in our hands. It is for us to make or mar it. It will depend 
on the spirit of harmony and co-operation which we bring to bear upon the 
working of these reforms. Indeed it will be impossible to work it without that 
spirit of unity and co-operation. I rejoice to find that all sections of opinion in 
India are agreed upon this, that this measure has got to be worked for all it is 
worth, and if worked in the spirit which I have just mentioned, it will lead us 
within a rcasonahle distance of time to the long wished for consummation,*’ 
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Nationalists in India were cross with Lord Sinha, inspite of 
his glorious achievemejits, because of his famous speech in the Lords 
during the passage of the Reforms Bill when he declared that ** India 
is not yet fully equipped for complete solf-Govornmont and I will bo 
not so rash as to attempt to predict when she will be/’ And now 
the triumphal manner iq which he chose to throw out messages and 
lessons to his countrymen, and the panegyric which he showered on 
all those who were directly connected with the launching of the 
Reforms, touched national feeling at its sore spot. For ever since 
the fateful events of the Punjab in April 1919 the name of Lord 
Chelmsford was everywhere an anathema, and just at this juncture 
when Lord Chelmsford was following the traditional viceregal policy 
of breaking into the heart the promise made into the ear in the 
matter of the King’s Proclamation, Lord Sinha’s admirers fell into 
the error of giving political colour to a reception which should have 
been purely personal. On this ground alone there was not the least 
difference of opinion amongst the intelligentsia tlfroughout the length 
and breadth of the country. But at Calcutta two days later, on 
the 18th January, the moderates tried to rehabilitate their party 
under the Bombay utterances of Lord Sinha and threw down 
the challenge that the public at largo supported Lord Sinha’s 
politics, ^his was at once taken up. On the arrival of Lord Sinha at 
Calcutta, he was received at the Howrah station by a very large and 
iiiliuontial gathering of prominent people and a grand procession was 
organised to take him to a public reception at College Square. Here 
his Lordship was expected to speak as he had spoken in Bombay. 

The route taken by the procession was Howrah Bridge, 
Harrison Road and College Street. Three arch- ways were erected 
on the way and parts of the route were decorated with mottoes in bold 
characters hung up in sevdl'al places, saying '*Bande Mataram, Bengal 
welcomes you,” “ Peace, unity and fraternity, “ They come laden 
with a nation’s love,” and so on. At College Street and College 
Square, however, were various mottoes hung up in prominent places 
by the nationalists : — 

“ India is fit for full autonomy.” 

‘‘ Did Indians disserve no better Government ?” 

“ Rise above slave psychology.” 

** Autonomy for the people and not peerage for the few.” 

** Liberties for the people and not offices for the few.” 

Bondage though guilded is no paitnership.” 

** Remember Jallian wallah Bagh.” 

“ Co-operate with General Dyerl ”, and so on. 
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Itj front of the Senate House, the procession stopped and Lord 
Siiiha was greeted by his friends but the counter-demonstration by 
the nationalists hold immediately in front created a great row and 
in the melee that ensued the moderate demonstration was quickly 
broken up and Lord Sinha was hastily obliged to withdraw himself 
to his home without uttering a sin:^^^ word. 

The counter-demonstration ended with the passing of the 
following resolution : — 

That this meeting of the citi/.ons of Calcutta is emphatically 
of opinion that Lord Sinha’s expressed opinion on the Reform Act 
in no way represents the views of the majority of our countrymen : 
that the reception accorded to him to-day is not a reception accorded 
on behalf of the public of Calcutta and that it would be disingenu- 
ous to represent it in any other light.” 

Reception of the AH Brothers. 

In contrast to the Sinha- reception, a glowing episode in the 
political history of this period was the grand public receptions 
which followed in,, the trail of the fampus Ale Brothers and the 
Punjab leaders, since released under the Royal Amnesty of 1919, 
as they toured throughout Northern India in a march of triumphal 
procession. Lahore, Amritsar, and other places of the Punjab 
were the scenes of the wildest enthusiasm over the return, back to 
their homes of those martyred heroes who had braved thei Martial 
Law frightfulness of that infamous O'Dwyerian regime of the 
Punjab of 1919, and of these the most memorable are the historic 
reception of the Ali Brothers at Delhi and of the Punjab Leaders 
at Calcutta. 

Early in January 1920 Delhi citizens made preparations for the 
reception of their beloved loaders in a scale hitherto unparalleled. 
Triumphal arches, artistic decorations, festoons, banners and bunt- 
ing, draperies of silk and hangings of carpet, mottoes in scarlet and 
gold and flags of the silver crescent whre lavished in profusion 
throughout the main streets, from the shops in the ground floor to 
the house tops. Messrs. Shaukat Ali and Muhammad Ali arrived 
on January 9th and was received at the station by a crowd estimated 
at 2 lakhs. A long ring of cheers, winding and reverberating 
through the streets, chawks and the narrow laneis of Delhi, which has 
never been heard or witnessed within its ramparts since the begin- 
ning of British rule in India, gave a sombre im^lression to the scene. 
So tense was popular feeling on the occasion that Government 
thought it fit to withdraw the military and the armed police from 
the place and for two days the town was vertually in the hands of the 
Ali Brothers and the populace. Dr. Ansari read the most touching 
message of welcome and Maulana Hasan Nizani read the following 
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address on behalf of the citizens of Delhi and presented it in two 
separate silver caskets to the two brothers amidst thundering peals 
of applause. 

The most significant incident of the day came when Lala 
Shanker Lai and Shiva Narain, the Home Rule heroes of Delhi, 
were presented to the Ali Brothers^ Standing on the raised platform 
and facing the huge audience, for a moment stilled as if by a spell, 
the groat Moslem leaders clasped their Hindu brethren in their 
arms and kissed each other. Up rose from the sea of human heads 
a tumultuous roar of enthusiasm and for a time Hindus and Moslems 
gave themselves up to an orgy of mutual embraces. So solemn 
was the occasion and so moving the spectacle of this reunion of 
long-lost Hindu-Moslem brotherhood that tears flowed' in streams 
and enthusiasm was broken in sobs. In silence then the formal 
business was gone through. Several purses of gold and garlands 
studded with gold Mohurs were then presented to the great Moslem 
patriots. 

The following the translation of the address presented to the Ali 
Brothers : — • 

“Honoured Palriote, Devoted Servants of Islam, — 

It is ucarl)' live years when your long internment with all sufferings and 
trials commenced, when we, the citizens of Delhi, entrusted you to the care 
of God. Let us first bend our knees for grateful contemplation to tlic 
Protector ^lio has guarded you against the tide of reactionary excesses 
forming the order of the day, who has granted it to tiie citizens of Delhi and 
the Muslims of India to-day to avail themsi-lvts of your sincere guidance 
and regard of matters spiritual and secular affecting their struggle for 
national existence. The people of Delhi have special occasion to congratulate 
themselves on your restoration to liberty, because* you were almost the first 
who undertook the task of dispelling the sombre silence wliich had befallen 
Delhi following the downfall of the Moghul powi^r. It wouhi be ingratitude 
on the part of the citizens of Delhi to forget that it was due to your efforts that 
Dellii bi'gan to meet. We cannot forget yours was the first voice, to awaken the 
the slumbering masses of Delhi, and a debt of gratitude under which you have 
alliwl us is one which we can sof-rcely hop<! to repay. The unmistakable signs 
I of the Hindu Muslim unity and especially of tlie resuscitation of the Muslim 
[ community observable in India to-day also bear witness t your invaluable 
• siTvices, and your worst enemy cannot attempt to deny you tlie honoured place 
I in the list ot the patriotic w'oikers who are rearing a inagnifici^ut temple of human 
I prosperity on the bedrock of freedom and tfie rights of man. It would require a 
volume to enumeiate ip detail your services r^fganling the M. A. O. Coll< ge, 
Muslim University, galvanizing the Muslim community of India through your 
brilliant newspapers ‘Comrade’ and “Hamdard” (upon which descimiled the 
ever-hateful sword of Ubmocles “the Press Act”), raisiug funds for the Muslim 
victims of the Balkan war, organizing competent, well-equipptd medical mibbioii 
for the Turkibh wounded, enlightening uou-Mublims rvgariliiig tie banctity of 
niogques (which was preceded by the beartUss niabbacro of some faithful Mublinis 
at Caw npore), not to mention the organifation of Anjumani KLuddami Kaala 
and its admirable work to bring about the alleviation and hardships of Hi jaz 
I'ilgrinis and the valuable services regarding the Muslim League. Your eo- 
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religionists, and compatriots fully value all your services, but there emerges 
from your political and religious life one principle which claims the highest 
eminence and has been to us all as a lustrous ideal to achieve. It is none other 
than the example you have set us in lirmness, fearlessness in telling the truth, 
iron resolve, illustrations of indomitable will according to Quranic text which 
says “neither are th^y daunted nor arc they unhappy.”'* Indeed it is an example 
lit to adorn pages of history in letters of gold to light the path of our coming 
generations to the ultimate goal. It m^kes clear as noon day that faith, deter- 
mination, sincerity are the three mates which distinguish the true followers of 
the Prophet of Arabia. You set before your community and country an example 
of pure, selfless, genuine pjitriotism which very fargcly contributed to the 
deepening of shallow faith, invigoration of fainting heart and steadying of 
faltering steps. Five years ago there were not many in India who had the 
courage of conviction to declare openly the commandments of the law of God 
regarding the question of Kbilafat and the holy places, but to-day every house 
top is resounding with open declaration with these very tenets. It is due to 
jmu, with which you have presented your community in your own life, that 
the Mussaliiians are determined to-day to make every possible sacrifice for the 
sake of rigiiteousncsa and faith. Dear Patriots, yonr restoration to liberty is 
a matter of profoumi rejoicing to ns, bc^causc we have, at this supreme crisis 
when Muslim work is involved in the life and death struggle, and India has been 
the unfortunate victim to naked coercion and appalling repression, the privilege 
of benefitting by your sincere guidance. Your prcsenci^ in our midst will 
stimulate our communHy into solidarity seriously imperilled during the last 
live years of agonizing ordeals.. The foundation stone of the Ilindu-Mnslim 
unity has already been laid upon which is now rising the superb monument of 
the united nation. Your participation in its up-building will greatly contri- 
bute to the acceleration of our activity. Delhi of iioary memoiics has been 
the scene of many roynl arrival and departure. Princes and high-placed func- 
tionaries have gracc<l this city with their presence, and it has seen many gorgeous 
processions and royal pageant and has discharged the duty of welcoming the great 
personages, but if love and regard with which our welcome to you is inspired 
are to be a measure of spontaneity and genuineness, rarely has similar welcome 
been extended to others. It is not custoraury compliance with the usual con- 
ventions that our words of wtlcomc aim at, on the contrary, it is a humble- and 
inadequate tribute of love. Nothing can bo more sincere an t floi t on our part to 
fully appraise the lesson your life which has imparted us than try to approxi- 
mate it in our daily life. Let us therefore assure you that our real welcome to 
you consists in the affirmation that our anchor holds.” 

The Calcutta Reception 

Meanwhile the Brothers Ali were organising a deputation to 
the Viceroy on the Khilafat question (see p. 148), and were moving 
about in the cause of the Khilafat. By the middle of February 
public activity in the country centred round -jthe 2nd Kbilafat 
conference at Bombay whither the Ali Brothers had gone accompani- 
ed by some of the Punjab Leaders (see p. 168). They arrived 
at Calcutta on 22ud February by special train. Tha unprecedented 
demonstration displayed by the public surpassed all similiar demons- 
trations in enthusiasm and ardour, for Hindus, Moslems, Sbikhs, 
Marwaris, Bbatias and all joined bands. A long procession was 
organised from the Howrah station to a mammoth pandal erected 
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on tho Plalliday street. Floral gates and arches were erected at 
the interval of a few paces, and at places there were band stands 
with nahahats and other Indian music. Remarkable of all, in front of 
the Marwari association on Harrison Road, a floral arch was erected 
in the centre of which was placed a large sized picture of Mahommed 
AH, Saukat Ali, and their revered mother. This was significent of 
the fusion of Hindu-Moslem interests, as not very long ago an 
unremitting feud used to exist between the Marwaris of Barrabazar 
and the Moslems of tfie neighbourhood. Tons of thousands of 
people of all shades lined the route of procession and assembled 
at tho pandal where mustered all the great congressmen of 
Calcutta and Bengal while tho moderates shunned it to a man. 
Mr. B. Chakravarti, tho president, then presented the following 
address on behalf of the Citizens of Calcutta. — 

With Love And Greeting To 
M. 81iaukat Ali, Mr. Satyapal, 

Lala Harkishen Lai, M. A. K. Azad, 

Mr. Duiii Chaiui, Mr. Nara^'aiidas Khauna, 

Dr. Kitclilew, Pandit llambhui Duift Chowdhury. 

“On bJialf of the citizens of Calcutta, we beg to offer you a greeting of 
cordial an<l brotlierly veloonie. 

“We have UDthiug to offer you in the shape of rank, riches or honours, nor 
do you come among us clad in oilicc, authority or power. The bond between 
you and ou'i selves is not one of mat(;riiil give and take, of favours bestowed and 
receive<l, of r^^wa^ds given or expected: it is one of common hopes and aspira- 
tions, of a comiiioii love and service, and may we add, of a common liability 
to suffer and endure. 

“You, each of you, in your separate spheres, for short or for long, according 
to the tale of your yi-ars, have suffered tand laboured in the cause of your country. 
Some of you, in humble and retire«l walks of life, toiUd fur tlie ied('mj)tion of 
your suffering fellow-brethren ; otluTS, called by fortune to rank among the 
great ones of the earth have proved their faith wiieu so many were false. Hut, 
gentle or siinph', ye all were steadfast in the hour of danger ; and tiie Almighty 
has set his crown upon your wo^k by giving you tliL high and eiieiisheil privilege 
of suffering for your country. Y’e were faithful in the few things of life and 
so in the fulness of time, God chose you out to be faithful in many. He set 
you on as on a pedestal ol trial and agony ; and our In arts glow with fervent 
admiration as w'e tliiiik of the courage, endurance and patient heroism with 
which you bore up under the heavy burden of higli-haiided inequity. 

“Ye emerge from your tribulations like gold thrice tested in tircf : the stamp 
of the Almighty’s grasp is upon you and your work : ye are as chosen instru- 
ments in the hands of your Maker, fasliioned and wi ldid by suffering to work 
out his purpose in the large and bciieliccnt economy of tlie universe. Ye have 
laboured and yc have endured, w’hat more do we except of frail humanity 1 

“After long periods of suffering and detention yc have been permitted to 
regain your freedom and to return to your normal places in life : but there 
arc others to whom* the blessing of liberty is still denied. To us in Bengal, 
this thought comi 8 with a sense of keen and poignant ^olTow, for we cannot 
forget that numbers of our youngmen arc still spcz;diiig weary days and 
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hourB—- some in the far A.nfla'nans and some in the jails of Bengal, many amid 
circumstances of grievous and intolerable hardship. And as we have our portion 
of suffering in Bengal, so have you in the Punjab, so have you in Maharashtra 
and so in other parts of the country. The same tale comes from everywhere 
and inspite of the King’s gracious message, there is desolation at many hearths 
in the land. For all such brothers, privileged to surfer for their motherland, 
our only prayer on this auspicious occasion shall be, ‘May they be strong and 
patient in their suffering even as ye werc<ttrong and patient in yours.’ 

We have the honour to remain, 

« 

Your grateful and admiring fellow-countrymen, 

The Citizens of Calcutta. 


The Khilafat & the Punjab 

See pages 

During the months of February and March the Khilafat ques- 
tion was being pressed more and more to the fore, especially by a 
crusade against Turkey started in England and America by several 
Christian Bishops and Imperialists (see posto). Anticipations as 
to the drastic character of the peace terms made their appearance in 
the Press, and the excitement of Indian Muslims was susta^’ned at 
white heat by harrowing messages cabled to India. Great disappoint- 
ment was felt at the reply of the Prime Minister to Mr. Mahomed 
All’s deputation on the 17th March (see p. 177). Mr. Lloyd 
George explained away the famous pledges previously given to the 
Moslems, much in the same way as Lord Curzon once explained 
away the famous Queen’s Proclamation. Excitement rose high. 
The fate of promises solemnly made by a British Prime Minister 
was keenly felt by all classes of people — Hindus and Moslems, 
Moderates and Nationalists. Mr, Saukat Ali, the Khilafat Secre- 
tary in India, issued a manifesto announcing an all-India Moslem 
demonstration to be held on the 19th March. An all-India strike 
was coiitemplatod. Prior to this Mahatma Gandhi bad definitely 
decided to take up the Khilafat cause as his own and on March 10th 
had issued the following manifesto. 

“Now a word as to what may bo done if the demands are not granted. The 
barbarous methoil is warfare, open or secret. This ntust be ruled out if only 
because it is impracticable. If I could but persuade every one that it is always 
bad, we should gain all lawful ends much quicker. The power that an individual 
or a nation forswearing violence generates is a power that is irresistible. But my 
argument to-day against violence is based upon pure expediency, i. e', its utter 
futility. Non-co-operation is therefore the only remedy left open tons. It is 
the cleanest remetly as it is the most effective, when it is absolutely free Ircm all 
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violence. It becomes a duty when co-operation means degradation or humiliation 
or an injury to one’s cherished religious sentiment. England cannot accept a 
meek submission by us to an unjust usurpation of rights which to Mussalmaiis 
ratans a matter of life and death. Wc may therefore begin at the top as also the 
bottom. Those who are li^dding oflices of honour or emolument ought to give 
them up. Those who belong to the menial services under Government should do 
likewise. Non-co-operation does not apply to service under private individuals. 
I can not approve of the threat of ostracrom against those who do not adopt the 
remedy of non-co-operati jn. It is only a voluntary witlidrawal alone and is a test 
of poular feeling and dissatisfaction. Advice to the soldiers to refuse to serve is 
premature. ,It is the last, not the first step. We should be entitled to take that 
stop when the Viceroy, the Secretary of State and the riemier leave us. Moreover 
every step withdrawing co-operation has to be taken with the greatest delibera- 
tion. We must proceed slowly so as to ensure retention of silf-control under 
the fiercest heat.’* 

The Moslem agitation was taking a serious turn, and the history 
of India of this period would have perhaps been written quite in 
another ink had not the Mahatma come in and intervened. From 
what appeared to be a perilously angry mood the Mahatma by 
the high example of his own asceticism succeeded in subduing 
Moslem feeling *and turned it into an altogether different 
channel. Ilis remarkable figure came once more to the fore, and 
the things which he has been doing since are as remarkable and 
novel as his own personality, and never before since Jesus of 
Nazareth has the world seen the like of it. He was very largely 
responsible for the organisation of the National Mourning Day 
on the 19th March. Like the Satyagraha movement of 1919, he 
launched a bolder and newer movement of Non-co-operation based 
on the same old doctrine of the supremacy of soul- force in opposi- 
tion to material might, of national fasting as a means jf influen- 
cing government, of the irresistible power of passive resistance 
against the inequity practised by the mighty upon the weak. 
Against the new gospel thus preached Govt, issued a resolution 
warning all Government^ servants, especially the Moslems, from 
observing the hartal of the 19th. Inspite of it, however, the hartal 
took place all over India, Gandhi himself leading the Bombay 
organisation, and in the public meeting that was held he himself 
moved the only resolution on the paper : — 

“This meeting of Hindus, Muslims and other citizens of 
Bombay hereby enters its emphatic protest against the violent 
and irresponsiUe agitation going on in the United Kingdom, 
calculated to wound the deepest susceptibilities of Moslems, 
and therefore of the whole of India, and trusts that not only 
. will His Midesty’s Ministers and other statesmen who desire 
the retention of India in the Empire dissociate themselves from 
that agitation but will reassure the inhabitants of India of the 
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fellow-feeling of the people of the United Kingdom by securing 
a settlement of the Khiiafat question compatible' with the just 
and religious sentiments of the millions of Muslim subjects of 
His Majesty. This mooting further records its deep conviction 
that any other solution of the question must eventually result 
in the complete withdrawal of co-operation from the Govern- 
ment, and therefore appeals to all statesmen of the Empire 
to prevent such a severe strain bqing put upon Indian 
loyalty. This meeting at the same time wishes to place upon 
record the fact that whatever joint stops it may be neces- 
sary to take in order to give effect to the just sentiments of 
Indians there shall bo no resort to violence whether in speech 
or deed, and is firmly of opinion that any violence practised 
in connection with the cause will seriously injure it and 
cause irreparable harm, in the event of the failure of the 
joint movement Muslims reserve to themselves the right 
to taking such steps as the exigencies of the situation 
might dictate.” ^ 


The Punjab Afifedrs 

While the Khiiafat agitation was at this period confined mostly 
amongst Indians of the Moslem faith, Hie gruesome affairs of the 
Punjab of the last year was again gradually coming to the fore. In 
this matter there was no difference of opinion amongst the Indians 
and the agitation that followed made no distinction between castes 
and creeds. The Committee appointed by the National Congress of 
December last to negotiate the purchase of the Jhallianwalla Bagh 
on behalf of the Indian Nation made an announcement on February 
14th that arrangements were then complete and appealed for public 
funds. The Committee consisted of M. Gandhi, Pandits Malaviya 
and Nehru, Swami Shradh*ananda and Messrs Kilchlew, Girdhari Lai 
and Harkishen Lai. They appealed for a fund of 10 lacs, the pur- 
chase-price of the land being some 6 lacs, and the rest of the money 
to be spent on some suitable memorial and its upkeep on the same 
spot where the thousands of boys, youngmen and women were 
murdered in April 1919. Contributions poured in rapidly and witjiin 
3 months the transaction was completed. Jhallianwalla was copse- 
crated as a national Hindu-Moslem shrine. 
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Punjab Enquiiy Reports 

By tho 01 1(1 of March 1920 the long expected report of the 
Congress Sub-Committee on the late Punjab disorders w^as issued. 
Tho Sub-Committee consisted of M. Gandhi and Messrs 0. E. Dass, 
A. Taybji and M. R. Jayakar ;®it was appointed in November of 
tlm previous year to conduct a non oflicial enquiry into tho disorders 
of tho Punjab. The report was submitted to the President of tho 
Congress, Pundit Motilal Nehru and through him to the All India 
Congress Committee for consideration and steps to be adopted. 
Copies of the report were at once placed before the Secretary of 
State, His Majesty's Government, tho Viceroy and the Government 
of India and to the Press at large. 

The Committee examined over 1700 witnesses and selected for 
publication about 650 statements. Every admitted statement was 
verifiod by one Commissioner and no statement was admitted without 
sullicient cross-examination. Enquiry was confined to the martial law 
area and to the dfstricts in which it was proclakned. Tho Commis- 
sioners freely availed themselves of the evidence before the Hunter 
Committee in order to strengthen or correct their conclusions. 

The report opens with a brief historical and geographical 
survey jf the Punjab. The second chapter is devoted to a critical 
examination of Sir Michael O'Dwyer's administration in tho 
course of which the Commissioners say ; — 

“Wo feel tempted to say that he invited violence from the 
people so that he could crush them. Evidence in the appendix 
shows that he subjected the Punjab to the gravest provocation under 
which they momentarily lost self-control. They have paid dearly 
for it, but they have also \yith amazing quickness regained self- 
control and risen purified through the fire of sufferings most undeser- 
ved and earned a certificate for sanity given to them by Sir 
M. O'Dwyer.” 

The third chapter is a criticism of the Howlatt Bills and con- 
cludes with the declaration that the Government were uidustified 
in placing on the ^statute book on the eve of liberal reforms that 
extraordinary measure to deal with anarchy as if anarchy had been 
an epidemic instead^of being rare in India. 

The fourth chapter headed “Satyagraha” examines that doctrine 
as it was preached ; the conclusion drawn was that neither satya- 
graha nor hartal had anything to do with the mob excesses. 

The fifth, and by far the biggest chapter, is divided into two 
fections and is deyoted to consideration and examination of the 

U-; 
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aclininifitratiou of Martial law in the Punjab. Regarding this 
the CoTniTiiaaioners say : — “The fclieory of rebellion or war coinplotoly 
broke down before the Hunter Committee, there was no proof 
of organisation outside the Punjab atid •behind the so-called 
conspiracy. And if Martial law was unjustified, much more so was 
its prolongation for nearly two moKiths. The measures taken under 
it wore such as to disgrace any Government calling itself civilized. 
Its inauguration was heralded by the massacre of the innocents at 
the Jallianwala Bagh. The tone of frightfulness set off by General 
Dyer was approved by Sir M. O’Dwyer during the two dark months 
that followed. If our figures are correct, and we hold them to bo so, 
nearly twelve hundred lives were lost, at least three-thousand six- 
hundrod men were wounded and some permanently disabled. The 
vongoanoo taken was out of all proportion to the wrong done by the 
people and the wrong, moreover, was initiated under grave provoca- 
tion, Tho slow torture Administered to the survivors during tho 
martial law period, we have sufliciently described. Wo can only 
hope that the revelations presented by us will make the repetition 
of atrocities impossihlo.” 

In concluding the chapter, the Commissioners hold ; “Wo 
have been obliged in places to use strong language, but wo 
have used every adjective with' due deliberation. We re- 
cognise wo have no right to expect an impossible standard of 
correctness from the Government. In times of excitement and 
difficulty, any officer is prone to make mistakes in spite of the host 
intentions. Wo recognise too, when the country is on the eve of 
important changes introduced in the administration and the 
Sovereign has made an appeal to the otficials and the people for 
co-operation, we should say nothing that may ho calculated to retard 
progress. But wo feel th.at ii is impossible to ignore the acts of 
atrocious injustice on a wholesale scale by responsible officers, as 
it would not bo possible, no matter lio# bright the future might 
bo, to ignore criminal acts of the people. In our opinion it is more 
necessary, now than ever before, that official wrongs should be 
purged as well as the people’s. The task of working tho Reforms 
and making India realise her goal in the quickost time possible 
would lie well-nigh impossible if both the people and the officials 
did not approach it with clean hands and clean minds. 

“If therefore we recommend that the oflfcials who have erred 
should be brought to justice, wo do so not in a vindictive spirit but 
in order that the administration of the country may become purified 
of corruption and injustice. Whilst therefore we believe that tho 
mob excesses in Amritsar and elsewhere wore wrong and deserving 
of condemnation, we are equally sure the popular misdeeds have 
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boon nioro than piiiiisheci by the action of the authorities. Wo 
believe, had Mr. Gandhi not been arrested whilst he was on hi.-i 
way to Delhi and the Punjab, and had Kitchlew and Satyapal not 
been arrested and deported, the innocent English lives would have 
been saved and valuable property including Christian Churchos 
not destroyed. These two acts •! ihe Punjab Govcriiinent were 
uncalled-for and served like umtehes applied to materials rendered 
inflammable by provip^ ^ 

The Viceroy’s responsibility. 

'*In examining in detail the events in different districts of the 
Punjab, wo have refrained from saying anything regarding the 
Government of India. It is impossible, however, to ignore or 
slur over the inaction, if not active participation, of the Central 
Government in official actions. The Viceroy never took the 
trouble of examining the poople^s case. lie ignored the telegrams 
and letters from individuals and public bodies. He endorsed 
the action of the Punjab Government without enquiry. Ho clothed 
the officials with hidemnity in indecent haste. ^He never went to 
the Punjab to make a personal inquiry oven after the occurrences. 
He ought to have known, at least in May, everything that various 
official witnesses have admitted, and yet ho failed to inform the 
public or the Imperial Government of the full nature of the 
Jalliaiiwvilla Bagh massacre or the subsequent acts done under 
martial law. He became a party to preventing even a noble and 
well-known Blnglish Christian of unimpeachable voracity in fhr 
person of Mi. Andrew.s from proceeding to the Punjab whilst he 
was oil his way not to indamo passions but simply to find out the 
truth. He allowed Mr. Thompson, Chief Secretary, Punjab Govorn? 
ment, to indulge in a distortion of facts and insult Pundit Malaviya 
whoso statements made in the Council have almost all boou ik»w 
proved to be true out of the mouths of official witnesses themsclvc.s. 
Ho expressed such a callous indifference to popular feelings, and 
betrayed such criminal want of imagination that he woid<l not 
postpone death sentences pronounced by the martial law tribunals 
except after ho was forced so to do by the Secretary of Stale fi»r 
India. He seems to have clo.sed his heart against further light 
by shutting out questions by a responsible member of the Couiiril 
like Malaviya. He would not visit the Punjab for local inquiry. 
We refrain from crificising his attitude over the Rowlatt agitation. 
But a sense of public safety forbids us to igiiore His Excollomy's 
inability to appreciate and deal with the situation in April. Whilst 
therefore we do ’not think His Excellency has wilfully neglected 
the interests of those who were entrusted to his charge by His 
Majesty, we regret to say His Excellency Lord Chelmsford proved 
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himself incapable of holding the high office to which he was called 
and we are of opinion that His Excellency should be recalled. 

Other Conclusions Summarised 

“Wo summarise below our other conclnsicvi : — (l). The people 
of tho Punjab wore incensed against O’DwyoPs administration by 
reason of his studied contempt aeid distrust of the educated classes 
and by tho reason of cruel and com))ulsory methods adopted during 
the war for obtaining recruits and monetary contributions and by 
his suppression of public opinion by gagging tho local press and 
shutting out nationalist newspapers from outside tho Punjab. 
(2) The Eowlatt agitation disturbed the public mind and shook 
public confidence in the goodwill of the Government. This was 
shared by the Punjab in a fuller measure perhap.^ than elsewhere 
because of the use made by Sir M. O’Dwyor of the Defence of 
India Act for purposes of stiffling public movements. (3) Satyagraba 
movement and hartal which was designed as a precursor of it, whilst 
they roused tho whole country into activity, saved it from more 
awful atid more widespread calamities by rastraining violent 
tendencies and passions of the people. (4) The Rowlatt agitation 
was not conceived in anti-British spirit and tho 8atyagraha move- 
ment was conceived and conducted in a spirit entirely free from 
ill-will and violence. (5) There was no conspiracy to overthrow 
the Government in the Puniab. (6) Tho arrest and interiiniont of 
Mr. Gandhi and the arrests and deportations of Kitchlew and 
Satyapal were unjustifiable and were the only direct cause of the 
hysterical popular excitement. (7) Mob violence which began at 
Amritsar was directly due to tho firing at the Railway overbridge 
and the sight of dead and wounded at a time when the excitement 
had reached white heat. (8) Whatever tho cause of provocation 
the mob excesses are deeply to bo regretted and condemned. (9) 
So far as the facts are publicly known, no reasonable cause has 
been shown to justify tho introductioiv of martial law. (10) Tn 
each case martial law was proclaimed after order had been complete- 
ly restored, (n). Even if it bo hold that tho introduction of martial 
law was a State necessity, it was unduly prolonged. (12) Most 
of the measures taken under martial law in all the five districts 
were unnecessary, cruel, oppressive and in uttoV disregard of the 
feeling of the people affected by them. (13) In Lahore, Akalgarh, 
Kamnagar, Gujerat, Jollapur, Jatfan, Lyallpu^ and Sheikhupura 
there were no mob excesses at all worthy of the name. (14) 
Jallianwalla Bngh massacre was a calculated piece of inhumanity 
towards utterly innocent and unarmed men, including children, 
and unparalleld for its ferocity in the history of modern British 
Admibistratiou. (15) Martial law tribunals and summary courts 
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were made the means of harassing innocent people and resulted 
in the abortion of justice on a wide scale and under the name of 
justice caused moral and material sutTorings to hundreds of moo and 
women. (16) The crawling order and other fancy punishments were 
unworthy of a civilised administration and wore symptomatic of 
moral degradation of their inventor^ (17) The imposition of indemnity 
and of punitive police at various places notwithstanding the exemplary 
and vindictive punishments meted out through nearly two long 
months to innocent men, and exaction of hues and illegal impositions 
were uncalled for, unjust and added injury. (18) Corruption and 
bribery that took place during martial law form a separate chapter of 
grievance which could have been easily avoided under a sympathetic 
administration. (19) The measures necessary for redressing the wrong 
done to the people for the purification of the administration and for 
preventing repetition in future of otticial lawlessness are (a) The 
repeal of the Rowlatt Act, (b) Relieving O’Dwyer of any responsible 
office under the Crown (c) Relieving Dyer, Johnson, O’Brien, 
Bos worth- Smith, Sri Ram Sud and Malik Sahib Khan of any posi- 
tion of responsibility under the Crown, (d) ‘Local inquiry into 
the corrupt practices of minor officials whose names have 
been mentioned in the statements published by us and their 
dismissal on proof of their guilt, (c) Recall of the Viceroy, (f) 
Refund of fines collected ir'nn the people who wore convicted by 
special tribunals and summ .ry courts, remission of all indemnity 
imposed on cities affected, refund thereof where it has already 
boon collected and removal of punitive police. 

“it is our deliberate opisiioii that O’Dwyer, Dyer, Johnson, 
O'Brien, Bosworth Smith, Sri Ram Sud and Malik Sahib Khan 
Ini’.e boon guilty of such illegalities that they deserve to bo impeach- 
ed but we purposely refrain from advising any such course because 
wo believe India can only gain by waiving the right. Future purity will 
bo ;mfficiently guaranteed {)y the dismissal of the officials concerned. 
^^'e believe Col. Maerse and Captain Doveton have failed equally 
with O’Brien and others to carry out their trust, but we have 
purposely refrained from advising any public action against them 
as unlike others mentioned by us these two officers were inexperi- 
oncod and their brutality was not so studied and calculated as that 
of experienced officers.'* 

The Hunter Report on Punjab Disturbances 

Lord Hunter's report was issued late in May 1920 iii a bulky 
volume of 200 pages with appendices containing maps and statistics. 
One hundred pages were devoted to the Majority Report, signed 
by the five European members, and sixty pages to the Minority 
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Report by Iho three Indian members. Both the Kuropoan and 
Indian members broadly agreed in their views of the outstanding 
causes and the principal events leading to the outbreaks. 

They considered the Satyagraha or Civil Qisobedience movement 
of Mr. Gandhi responsible for undermining the law-abiding instincts 
of the population at a time when« those instincts were strained to 
the uttermost by economic distress, war weariness, anxiety as to the 
political future of India, apprehejjsion as to the Turkish peace 
terms and agitation against the policy of the Government of India 
in pressing forward and passing the Rowlatt Act. They did not 
consider that the recruiting methods employed in the Puigab had 
anything to do with the unrest in that province, but they pointed out 
the contrast between the awakening aspirations of India and the 
restrictions upon liberty so freely indulged in by the Punjab oflicials. 
The Indian members also pointedly drew attention to the fact that 
the administration of the Punjab was provokingly unsympathetic 
and insulting towards Indian aspirations. 

With the exception of Jallian walla Bagh and certain minor 
incidents, both the reports generally agreed in the justification of 
the firing done by police and military. They both also agreed in 
pronouncing unfavourably upon General Dyer^s handling of the 
Jallian walla Bagh meeting and upon certain of the orders passed 
in the course of the administration of Martial Iiaw\ «• 

The Indian and the European members markedly differed in’ 
their view as to the precise nature of the disorders, as to the wisdom 
of introducing and continuing martial law, as to the justification for 
the policy pursued by the Punjab Government while the troubles 
were on, and as to the gravity and proper appreciation of certain 
happenings on the broad question of the nature of the disturbances. 

The European members emphatically stated that “open rebellion” 
was their only suitable description, possessing as they did, a public 
and general object, namely, an attompf to paralyse the arm of 
Government by the extensive destruction of Government buildings 
and means of communication. **rho element of rebellion,” they 
said, ” as distinct from mere riot on the one hand and from political 
opposition to Goveriiment.on the other, can be traced throughout. 
In what sense it may be considered to lack oponhess, we have failed 
to discover.” The Indian members, however, objected to the descrip- 
tion of the disorders as *'open rebellion,” whifih implied a rising 
for the purpose of turning out the British Government, which 
was certainly not the intention of the rioters. They say **We are 
unable to agree in the view that the riots in the Punjab were in 
the nature of a rebellion. To suggest that they had cleroeuts of a 
revolution aiid might have rapidly developed into one, is, we 
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voiituro to say, an exaggerated view of the events which is not 
juslifiod.” They did not share the view of the European members as 
to the extreme gravity of the attacks upon the railways, telegraphs 
and bridges, but pointed to the omission of the mobs to look for 
swords and guns. 

Concerning the necessity for tlfe imposition and continuance of 
martial law, the European members said : *'In our opinion, situation 
which had arisen in tho Punjab was one of extreme gravity and the 
authorities were justified in declaring Martial l^aw and partially 
superseding tho ordinary tribunals in the different districts to which 
martial law was applied.** On tho other hand, the Indian members 
strongly censure the Punjab Government for assuming tliQ disorders 
to be a rebellion and for persuading itself rather easily that Martial 
law was necessary. They stated that Martial law cam(3 into existence 
when tho crisis was ])ast, at a time when the situation afforded no 
justification for it, and declared that its imposition for preventive 
punitive purposes was constitutionally unjustifiable, and that its 
continuance was wholly uni.ecossary. The report ii^vostigatcd in detail 
the origin and course of the disturbances in various localities, and 
both tho Indian and Kuropnan members were in comifioto agreement 
respecting events in Delhi and Bombay, holding that tho measure 
taken by tho authorities at these places, as distinguishoil from tho 
Punjah,>W)re reasonable and paid tribute to tho conduct of Mr. 
Barron, tho Chief Commissioner of Delhi, and Mr. Chatfiold, tho 
Collector of Ahmodabad for their tactful haudling of tho situation. 

Tho Indian members differed from tho European members 
as to tho merit of restriction placed upon Mr. Gandhi’s movement, 
but they admit the possibility that devolopmertts dangerous to 
the public peace might have ensued from his presence at Delhi 
and in tho Punjab. Regarding Amritsar, the European members 
held that the outbreak was anti-Govoriiment at every stage, hostility 
to Government: quickly mSrging into antipathy for Europeans as 
I such and culminating on April 10th in the murder of five inoffensive 
l>ersons and assault on others. 

The Indian members opined that the anti-European sentiment 
developed subsequei^t to the wanton Military firing of April 10th. 
I'lio European members approved the action of tho authorities 
l»rior to April 13, ^considering it impossible that martial 

law could fail tp result from tho happenings of April 10th. 
But while admitting the difficulties of the situation, they 
considered that Gonpral Dyer's conduct at the Jallianwala Bagh was 
open to criticism in two respects, first, that he fired without warning 
and second, in that he continued firing too long. They did not believe 
that the mob would have dispersed if warned and considered that 
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the firing would have been necessary in any case. They considered 
that General Dyer, through a mistaken belief that continued 
firing would be justified by the effect produced in other places, 
committed a grave error in firing too long. Tlfby found no grounds, 
however, for believing that this action saved the situation and 
averted a second mutiny, but i*hey did not think that General 
Dyer could be blamed for not attending to the wounded as they are 
not convinced that any one was exposed to unnecessary sulforing for 
want of medical attention. This outrageous and shocking opinion 
was not shared by the Indian members, who, while agreeing in the 
oondemDation of General Dyer’s actioi), took a graver view of the 
whole incident, stigmatising his conduct as horribly inhuman, brutal 
and un-British, whatever that may mean. 

In considering the working of the courts set up to try 
the offenders the European members admitted that the trials 
were harassingly lengthy, and regarded it as inexpedient not to 
have sent some of the accused, notably Mr. Kitclilew and Mr. 
Satyapal, before th^ ordinary courts. They noted' that the necessity 
for making excessive reductions in the sentences could have been 
lessened in the case of the minor offenders charged, had they not 
been pressed before the tribunals as established which loft the 
tribunal no option but to pass sentences of the severest kind. They 
thought that while the number of persons arrested and detained with 
out being brought to trial was regrettably large, the investigation 
was on the whole not done very badly or oppressively ! ! ! 

The Indian members hero defer in regarding the working of the 
Courts and the methods of arrest as highly objectionable. All. the 
members agreed iii commenting strongly upon the exclusion of lawyers 
from outside Punjab and in considering that the sentences of hogging 
were shocking and too numerous, having regard to the strong public 
sentimeiit which existed in India against coi^poral punishment. Regard- 
iijg the general administration of Martial Law, the European mem- 
bers objected that it should have assumed such an intensive form- 
further condemning certain of the orders as injudicious and oalcula, 
ted to cause unnecessary inconvenience to the civil population. They 
objected to General Dyer’s order that any one desiring to traverse 
the street where Miss Sherwood was brutally assaulted should crawl. 
The orders passed in Lahore against stu'^ents were condemned as 
unnecessarily severe and serving no useful purpose. In all these 
matters the Indian members took a more serious view, and strongly 
denounced the actions taken as unjustifiable and calculated to 
humiliate and to foment racial bitterness. 
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THE GOVT. DESPATCHES 
The Government Despatches. 

Ill forwarding the Report of the Hunter Committee to White- 
hall for the consideratipn of Ilia Majesty’s Govt., the Govt, of India 
appended a lengthy note of their own which showed as clear a line 
of cleavage as the parent report, liike the Hunter Committee the 
Government itself was clearly divided in its opinion : its only 
Indian member, M. Muhammad Shafi, a man noted for his modera- 
tion of \iews and regarded as a We man’ by the Bureaucracy, 
lent his support whole-heartedly to the Indian minority of the 
Hunter Committee, while the majority of the Govt, of India 
composed of European members endorsed the views of Lord Hunter 
and his European colleagues. The Government roundly declared that 
Satyagraha was respopsible for the disorders and with a consummate 
show of frankness passed by the question as to why that campaign of 
peaceful resistance was launched. The impudent forcing of the 
Rowlatt Act, the unbearable insults hurled by officials against 
the leaders of Indian thought for their opposition to that 
outrageous measure, were artfully shelved and admass of platitudi- 
nous camouflage did honour the pages of their lengthy despatch. 
The despatch of the Secretary of State upon the report was not 
less disappointing. While to all men it was clear that the 
Rowlatt Act and Sir Michael O’Dwyer were at the bottom of 
the whole trouble, the India office showered encomiums without 
end on the late author of the Punjab troubles. Beyond expressing 
a strong disapproval of certain specified instances of undue severity 
and improper punishments, and beyond feeling scandalised by the 
brutal crawling and flogging orders issued by the Martial Law 
officers. His Majesty’s Government lifted not its little finger in 
securing punishment of any sort of the guilty officers concerned. 
Instead they satisfied themselves with issuing an instruction to the 
Govt, of India 'To preiare a code of Martial Law regulations for 
future use”! The net outcome of the whole show was that justice 
was jettisoned in favour of prestige and no open repudiation 
came of the common doctrine so strongly voiced by the Anglo- 
Indians at that period that Indian life and Indian honour are to 
be valued at a fai^lower level than thode of Britishers. Indeed it 
was believed by a large section of Indians that His Excellency the 
Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, took credit for having given expression 
to a similar sentiment during the troublous period of the Punjab 
in 1919 ! Nor was the belief lacking in substantial grounds. For the 
great mass of the European residents in India raised a bowl against 
the demand made by the people, and showed unmistakably that 
P’Dwyer and D^er were not the only Englishmen in India lioldiog 
W 
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views that they did. The European association in India backed bj" 
the whole body of British Commerce and officials started a malignant 
counter- propaganda condemning the minority Report and the Govt, 
for their alleged weakness ! (For the Meitwrial^sent to the PrewitT and 
the Dyer fund, see pp. ^09-^^) . 

o 

The Non-co-operation Movement 

As has already been said, in the Delhi Khilafat meeting 
held in March 1920 a Committee consisting of Mahatma Gandhi, 
Messrs. Lajpat Kai, Ajmal Khan, Maiilana Azad and Saukat Ali 
was formed to examine the scheme of non-co operation presented 
for the first time for serious consideration. 

On 12th May an urgent meeting of the All India Khilafat 
Committee was hastily called at Bombay to deliberate upon the non- 
co-operation movement. Uo prose ntatives of the Khilafat centres 
all over India were present. M. M. Chotani opened the proceedings 
and explained the‘ position into which Islam has been driven and 
warited to have a referendum on the momentous question of non co- 
operation. Mahatma Gandhi who also attended again emphasised 
that the only course then left open to the Moslems was to adopt 
non-co-operation. Its success, ho said, depended on thoirv* firmness 
and courage. Ho assured Hindu support but the Moslems must 
take the lead, and as regards himself, he said that ho was willing 
to sacrifice himself, bis wife and children fur the sacred cause. 
He impressed on all the importance of non-violence and was able 
to pursuado Mr. Saukat Ali and his followers to give non-co-opera- 
tion a full and fair trial before they took any other more drastic 
step. As a result of this meeting a sub committee consisting of 
Messrs. Chotani, Gandhi, Abul Kalam Azad, Mahomed Ali, Saukat 
Ali and Ahmed Siddiq Khatrej was appdntedlto* organise the non- 
co-operation movement. 

Two days after the Government of India published the famous 
Turkish peace terms and the Viceroy issued a message to Moslems 
(see page 185). On 17th May M. Gandhi issued a statement which said 
that the terms offered were a staggering blow to Indian Moslems, and 
urged them never to lose self-control nor give way to despair. 
' Their is no sacred character about the peafoe terms. They are 
capable of being revised, the only question is whether Muham- 
madans can control full self-control ; and at the same time undergo 
considerable amount of self-sacrifice. Any outbreak of violence 
will undoubtedly spoil what is a good cause. 1 am convinced 
tbftt RQU-CO-operation is the only effective remedy both for avoiding 
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violence and healing the wound inflicted on Muhammadans of 
India/’ The publication of the peace terms set ablaze the whole 
Moslem world, and the issue of the Hunter Report, on 28th May,* 
exonerating the authors of the monstrous Punjab massacre of 1919 
added fuel to the fire. Public meetings and agitation ran riot 
and on 28th May was called up huge Hindu-Moslem meeting at 
Bombay under M. Chotani where the non-co-operation creed was 
emphatically enjoined upon every Indian. As in the Satyagraba days 
of 1919, long lists of signatories to the new creed appeared in the 
press and amongst Moslems, resignations and withdrawal from 
Government service followed quickly. From this time onwards 
Hindu and Moslem problems lost their special colours and merged 
into an undivided national whole. The Khilafat agitation " of the 
Ali Brothers took a new shape. The old method of agitation with 
prayers and deputations and memorials was given up, and direct 
appeal was made to the masses to take action into their own hands. 
Muhammad Ali took his place behind the Mahatma, and non-violent 
non-co-operation became the incessant cry of the day. 

On 30th May a meeting of the All- India Congress Committee — 
one of momentous significance in the history of modern India, 
was called at Benares to discuss the apalling issues then before 
the country. All the great loaders of Indian thought, Gandhi, 
Tilak, Bqsant, Nehru, Lajpat Rai, Malaviya, C. R. Das, Dwarkadas, 
Harkishen Lai, Kitchlow, Yakub Hossain, Saukat Ali, in all more 
than sixty, attended from the dilforent Congress organisations 
of India. Prolonged sittings were held from which the press 
was rigidly excluded and the loaders sat deliberating on the 
moving topics for fully two days and then passed a long string 
of resolutions as given below. A strong dilference of opinion on 
the non-co-operation movement swayed the assembly throughout 
its sittings. Its effectiveness in the bands of a thoroughly disarmed 
and emasculated people vjas unquestioned by all but its practicabi- 
lity amongst a people equally demoralised was seriously doubted. 
M. Gandhi explained the details of the scheme and tried to impress 
upon the assembly the fact that it was not necessary for the success 
of the movement that the whole country or even a large number 
of people should ttfke part in it. In view, however, of the great 
difference of opinion exhibited during the debate, it was decided to 
call a special session «f the Congress to be held early in September to 
determine on this momentous issue. Closely following this meeting 
another meeting of equal importance was held at Allahabad where 
Hindus and Moslems joined to discuss the Khilafat situation (see p. 
194). Nor were the Indian Moderates, the seceders from the 
Congress fold, less purturbed. A meeting of the Council of the 
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National Liberal Federation of India, the new central organization 
of the Indian Moderate party, was hold on June 12th in the 
Indian Association rooms, Calcutta, the Horrble Mr. (now Sir) 
Surendranath Banerjeo presiding, to considur the Hunter Report 
and the policy of the Government regarding the late Punjab 
muddle. The resolutions they pjCised is set forth below (p. 118). 

Resolution passed by the AIMndia Congress Committee 

Benares^ May 1920 

Having carefully considered the report of the Commissioners appoint- 
ed by the Punjab Enquiry Suh- Committee^ the Hunter Committee's Report 
and the Government of Indians and the Secretary of State's Despatches 
thireon, the Ml India Congress Committee resolves . — 

(a) That thanks of the Committee bo convoyed to the Members 
of the Punjab Enquiry Sub-Committee and the Commissioners 
appointed by them for the groat industry and judicial care with 
which they have ^collected evidence and written the report which 
is supported not only by the evidence recorded by them, but also 
by the evidence given before the Hunter Committee, and expresses 
concurrence with the findings of fact arrived at by the said 
Commissioners. 

(b) That a petition be presented to Parliament on the subject 
of the Puniab tragedy and Parliament be requested to take imme- 
diate steps to institute proceedings by way of impeachment or 
otherwise to bring Sir Michael O'Dwyer to justice in respect oh his 
oppressive regime in the Punjab, especially his responsibility, in 
connection with the events of 1919. 

(c) That the British Congress Committee and the Congress 

Delegation in England bo authorised and requested to take imme- 
diate action to move the British Parliament and British public to 
secure full justice in the matter. * 

id) That Parliament bo requested to take such steps as necessary 
to place General Dyer, Col. Jhonson, Col. O'Brien and Bosworth 
Smith before His Majesty's Court of Justice in Great Britain for 
the cruelties committed in April-May 1919 in Amritsar, Gujranwala, 
Kasur and other places iii the Punjab, and urg^s — 

(e) That the Rowlatt Act be repealed ; 

(/) That Rai Saheb Sri Ram Sud and Mfilik Khan be dismissed 
and prosecuted ; 

(f;) That a local enquiry be instituted into the corrupt practices 
of minor ofKcials whose names are mentioned in statements published 
in the Congress Commissioners' Report and that they be dismissed 
and prosecuted where sufficient evidence is available ; 
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(li) That His Excellency the Viceroy be recalled, 

(i) That fines collected from the people convicted by Special 
Tribunals and Summary Courts be refunded and all indemnities 
imposed on affected cities be remitted, that wherever the same 
were collected be refunded and compensation awarded to those who 
suffered in the disturbances or whose relations having fallen victims 
themselves have been left unprovided for. 

Protest Against Government Policy. 

“The All-India Congress Committee records its indignant 
protest against the general policy and attitude of the Secretary of 
State for India on the Puniab affairs as disclosed in his despatch on 
the Hunter Committee majority’s principal recommendations and the 
disposing of grave vital issues involved in connection with the 
Puniab tragedy affecting the Government responsibility for the 
event? and conduct without giving opportunity for public criticism 
or Parliamentary debate on the gross outrage committed on His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects. 

“The Committee records profound disappointment and dissatis- 
faction in the Hunter Committee Majority’s report on the last year’s 
events in the Punjab and elsewhere, and completely dissents from 
the principal findings and recommendations, and records its opinion 
that the enquiry o^mducted by the Hunter Committee was incom- 
plete, one-sided, unsatisfactory, by reason of refusal to grant neces- 
sary facilities to the Congress Sub-Committee to enable it to tender 
evidence, thereby shutting out the evidence of the very Punjab 
leaders whose acts among other things the Hunter Committee was 
called upon to investigate. 

“The All-India Congress Committee deplores that the Hunter 
Committee M^ority’s report should be tainted with racial bias 
and a desire to overlook and justify the manifest, proved and 
grave acts of commicsion and omission of the Indian and 
Punjab Governments and many acts of inhumanity perpetrated 
by the officers appointed during the martial law regime and that 
the report should ^hus accentuate the tendency to count Indian 
life and honour as of little consequence. The Congress Committee 
unhesitatingly refects the Majority’s conclusion that the Punjab 
was in a state of open rebellion and accepts the conclusions of the 
minority and the>' Government of India’s Indian member to the 
contrary. 

“The Committee is clearly of opinion that Satyagraph is 
not responsible in any manner of degree for the disturbances in 
the Punjab and elsewhere and entirely dissents from the Hunter 
- Committee majority’s findings. 
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** The Committee regrets to learn that nearly 38 persons im- 
prisoned in connection with the last year’s troubles in the Punjab 
under the Martial Law tribunal’s sentences are still undergoing im- 
prisonment and requests the Viceroy and th^ Punjab Lieutenant 
Governor to set them at liberty in conformity with His Majesty’s 
Gracious Proclamation of December last. In view of the special 
circumstances of Batan Chand an^d Bugga, the Committee appeals to 
the Indian and the Punjab Governments to stop their contemplated 
transportation to the Andamans. 

The Khilafat. 

The Committee is emphatically of opinion that the peace terms 
offered to Turkey constitute a flagrant violence to the solemn pledges 
of His Majesty’s Government and is in complete disregard of the 
principle of national self-determination accepted by the allied 
powers and of Muslim religious sentiment in India. Having regard 
to the fact that the resources of India were freely used during the 
war in Asia, the Committee deplores their employment should have 
eventual terms in the said treaty in the virtual destruction of the 
power and prestige of Khilafat and the removal of the Holy Places 
of Islam from Khilafat custody and control and being placed under 
Christian influence and control. 

** The Committee strongly urges that in the interest of peace 
and contentment in India the Turkish treaty terms be revised to 
bring them into conformity with the said pledges and the just senti- 
ments of Indian Mussalmans.” 

Other Resolutions — ^Special Congress. 

The Committee also resolved that in view of the general situa- 
tion in India with reference to Indian public feeling on Turkish peace 
terms, His Majesty’s Government’s action with regard to the Punjab 
atrocities, and the policy pursued by the Government of India in 
giving effect to the Reform Scheme through the proposed draft rules 
and regulations, a special session of the Uongress be convened at 
Calcutta as early as possible, not later than the 15th September, 
to consider the adoption of the policy of non-co-operation or any 
other suitable course of action. 

Resolutions of the National Liberal League 

Calcutta^ June 12th. 1920 

(A) The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India 
view with deep disappointment the Majority Report of the Hunter 
Committee whose conclusions are in the main unsupported by 
weight of the published evidence. The Council regret that the 
‘(S.igority have supported the declaration and continuation of martial 
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law in the Punjab without justification and the atrocities that were 
perpetrated or condoned in most cases in disregard of the canons of 
civilized Government. The Council feel constrained to say that the 
Majority Report lacks ^ho authority that should have been attached 
to a State Paper treating of such grave and far reaching issues as 
were raised by the recent deplorably events in the Punjab. 

(B) The Council endorse the conclusion of the Minority that 
there was no rebellion in the Punjab and their condemnation of the 
declaration of Martial Law and its prolongation without even a 
colourable excuse, as well as of the ruthlessness with which it was 
administered, entailing cruel hardships upon large numbers of 
innocent persons and wantonly causing humiliation to the people 
by bringing home to them their utter helplessness. 

(C) While appreciating the Secretary of State’s despatch 
for its condemnation of some of the worst horrors of last year 
and its repudiation of the doctrine of military necessity that 
made them possible, the Council must express their sense of strong 
disapproval of th^ awarding of a wholly inadequate punishment to 
General Dyer and of none as yet to several othdr officers who were 
guilty of unpardonable excesses. The Council would earnestly urge 
that the Government should take immediate steps for the suitable 
punishment of all officers military or civil, of whatever status, 
who woi:p guilty of or condoned gross abuse of power and indisput- 
ably failed to maintain the standards of conduct, which as the 
Secretary of State’s despatch says, no civilized Government can with 
impunity neglect, and which His Majesty’s Government are deter- 
mined to uphold. The Council believe that without such punish- 
ment neither will the enormity of their conduct be brought home 
to the offending officers nor will the national self-respect of India 
be vindicated. 

Sir M. O’Dwyer. 

(D) The Council recofd their emphatic protest against the high 
encomiums bestowed upon Sir Michael O’Dwyer both by the Govern- 
ment of India and His Majesty’s Government in the admission that 
His Majesty’s Government do not regard Sir Michael O’Dwyer as 
immune from criticism, their criticism of the application of Martial 
Law procedure to ceif'tain trials which, it is admitted, must be taken 
as applying to Sir Michael O’Dwyer in so far as he was personally 
responsible for the atflion in question and the avowal that with the 
general quesion of Sir Michesl O’Dwyer’s administration of the 
Punjab, His Majesty’s Government are not now immediately con- 
cerned. Sir Michml O’Dwyer’s opinions of the educated classes of 
India and of even legitimate and constitutional political agitation 
have been publicly expressed and are non-officially recorded, while bis 
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responsibility for the declaration and continuation of Martial Law 
and the manner in which it was administered cannot be gainsaid. 
He even accorded unqualified approval to General Dyer’s action at 
Jallianwalla Bagh which has been disappro^'ed by the Majority 
report and the Government of India and condemned by His 
Mi^iesty’s Government. The praiise of such an officer by His 
Majesty’s Government has made a painful impression on Indian mind. 
In the opinion of the Council the least that His majesty’s Govern- 
ment should do, failing any more drastic action, is to take steps to 
mark in an effective manner their unqualified disapproval of the policy 
and conduct of Sir MichaBl O’Dwyer and they should in no circums- 
tances allow him to be associated with Indian affairs in any 
capacity. 

(E) The Council regret that His Megesty’s Government while 
testifying to the manner in which His Excellency the Viceroy fulfill- 
ed his high trust and continuing to repose fullest confidence in bis 
discretion, have ignored altogether the responsibility of His Excel- 
lency and His Government who instead of examining the situation 
on the spot and exercising the much- needed control over the Punjab 
Government gave it virtually a free hand. 

(F) The Council urge upon the Government that adequate 
compensation should be allowed to those who have suffered in the 
Putdab owing to the high-handed action of civil or militai^ officers 
and further that steps should be taken to revise the fines imposed 
or levied from certain areas in the Punjab. 

(G) The Council strongly urge that His Majesty’s Govt, should 
provide for effective safeguards against a recurrence of such 
things as happened last year and to this end urge, among other 
measures, (1) That the introduction, exercise and duration of 
Martial Law should be subject to the same constitutional limitations 
as in England, (2) That Martial Law should not be introduced 
unless it is impossible for civil courts 'iio sit and , exercise their 
functions, (3) That the power of creating new offences for breach 
of regulations and providing penalties thereof should not be dele- 
gated to military officers, (4) That if courts martial are allowed 
to sit when civil courts are sitting, any person not subject to the 
Naval Discipline Act or to Military Law who is charged with the 
contravention of any regulation should be allowed the option of 
trial by Civil Court, (5) That free and unrestrfcted legal assistance 
should be available as a matter of right to the accused persons 
placed before Martial Law tribunals and this should not be left 
to the discretion of or any interference by civil or martial law 
^tkorities, and (6) that the remedy in the nature of Habeas Ooipoa 
Should bp imwle^am all parts of Britidi liidia.^^ 
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(H) The Council place on record their warm apr>reciation of 
the ability, courage and sense of justice which the Hon’blo Pandit 
Jagat Narain, Sir Ohiminlal Setalvad and Shahebzada Sultan 
Ahmad Khan brought^to bear upon the discharge of their arduous 
duty as members of the Hunter Committee. 

Turkey and Reforms Rules. 

The Council also recorded its protest against the dismember- 
men of the Turkish Empire as proposed in the Turkish peace terms 
and pointed that they are unduly harsh and contravened the princi- 
ples proclaimed by the allied powers and pledges given by the 
Prime Minister. They sympathised deeply with Islamic feeling in 
the matter and earnestly urged that His Majesty's Government 
should make a genuine elfort to obtain the revision of the terms 
so as to allow Turkey a chance of revival and to satisfy the Moslem 
sentiment. At the same time they strongly disapproved of the non- 
co-operation movement which without doing any good to Turkey is 
certain to do great harm to the peaceful progress of Indi a. 

Race Hatred. • 

Similar resolutions were passed by almost every political organi- 
sation in the country. Prominent moderates like Sir Dinsbaw 
Wacha, Sir Narayan Chandravarkar, Mr. M. A, Jinnah, Mr. S. N. 
Banerje^aiid Mr. B. N. Sarma, were not less sparing in their condem- 
nation of the Govt, policy then followed. Messages were cabled to 
the Secretary of State and His Majesty’s Govt, warning them of the 
serious state of public feeling iir India. The cry was taken up 
all round that the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, should be recalled. 
The publication of those two notorious documents, the Turkish 
treaty on the 15th May and the Hunter Despatches on the 28th May, 
will ever remain memorable in the history of modern India as being 
the parent of all subsequent troubles between the rulers and the ruled. 
The country was torn beUveen two mighty factions. On one side 
the Nationalists, following the lead of M. Gandhi and the Ali Bro- 
thers, started their campaign of non-co-operation with a Govt, which 
was characterised as ‘'Satanic,” and on the other the Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians tacitly backed by the European officials lashed 
themselves into a fury over the question of punishment of the guilty 
Punijab officials. The daily papers were filled with a prodigious 
amount of stinking* racial acrimony. And between these hotly 
contending parties, run sometimes into a mad orgy of abuse by their 
extreme exponents, people of moderate views lay sandwitched 
with their voice of reason chocked and views shouted down. The 
Sheriff of Calcutta, Mr. Pickford, made an appeal to the 
Saropeast Prese to drop the Dyer controversy and let bygones be 
16 
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bygones, or at least to use moderation in language, but for this he 
was pounced upon and held up to ridicule by Mr. Watson Smyth, 
the President of the European Chamber of Commerce and 
a pronounced Indian hater. At Madras, .^Mr. (now Rt. Hon.) 
Srinivas Sastry and at Bombay Mrs. Besant, prominent figures of 
the Moderate School, were hooted,,^ hissed and cried down wherever 
they attempted to speak on the public plalform. There seemed 
considerable danger lost the more extreme juiickers of the European 
community blostering up the Dyer controversy (see p. 217) would go 
out of hand and indulge in speech and action calculated to load to 
a situation similar to that which prevailed on the eve of the Rowlatt 
agitation last year. European memlx rs of the Civil Service had 
to bo warned by the Government not lo subscribe to the Dyer Fund 
which some of thorn wore patronising rat Inn* too openly. Had there 
boon another Sir Michael O’ Dwyer in the Indian administration 
of this period another Jhalliati walla would have indisputably 
followed. But the Indian people itad already a taste of the 
fund of brute force that lay in store in British ^ hands and so a 
theme of rigid norn-violonco was preached under the banner of 
non-co-operation. The height of the controversy was reached in the 
month of July when the affairs of India were raised in debate in 
the British Parliament. 

Mr. Montagu**3 speech in the House of Commons, stigmatising 
the basic principle of brute force upon which the Dyerites built 
their idea of Indian administration, raised European agitation 
to a white heat. And although he secured a majority of votes 
in Parliament it was evident that there wore very few of his 
countrymen in India and England who really endorsed his views. 
A fortnight later Lord Finlay made a motion in the Lords in favour 
of General Dyor and wanted the House to give verdict on whether 
the policy to be adopf^ed in India was to be that followed and 
advocated by such bulwarks of the Entire as Dyer and O’Dwyer 
or that, enunciated by Mr. Montagu. The real point at Jssuo 
was here cleared and despite all the diplomatic effusions of Lord 
Curzon on behalf of the Cabinet, the debate showed that the 
majority of the Peers of Great Britain were wholly in favour of the 
trio, Chelmsford, Dyer and O'Dwyer. By a very large 
Govt, was defeated .and Dyer came out triumphant, and with him 
triumphed the European community in India. ^(For these debateSr 
see pp. 470 to 660), 

In July 1920 the Non-co-operation Committee issued the follow* 
ing manifesto (see also pp. 192-216). 

*aAUhough every effort is being made to eecure revisioii-irf tlie 
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Peace Terms, it appears to be almost certain that it will not como 
before the first of August next. The Committee desires to mark 
the sacred character of the forthcoming demonstration of , Non-co- 
operation in a fitiin^^ manner. It also wishes to gauge the public 
feeling in the matter. The Committee, therefore, seeks the 
co-operation of Hindus and other ^on-Moslem Communities in mak- 
ing the inauguration a complete success. 

“(1) The Committee advise full ‘hartal* on the first of August. 
Mill* hands, however, are requested not to abstain from work, unless 
they receive permission from their employers, nor should all those 
abstain who are required for absolutely necessary day to day work, 
viz, hospital men, sanitary men and dock labourers. (2) The day 
should be devoted to prayer. All those, who can, should fast for 
the day. (3) Meetings should be hold all over the country not 
excluding the smallest village at which the following resolution 
should be adopted with or without speeches. 

The Resolution. 

“This meetiug held at of the inhabitants records its full 

sympathy with the movement of the Central Khllafat Committee in 
order to secure revision of the Turkish Peace Terms, consistently 
with Muslim sentiment and Islamic Law and approves of Non-co- 
operation adopted by the Central Khilafat Committee to bo conti- 
nued tiU the Peace Terms are revised. This meeting respectfully 
urges the Imperial Govt., in the interest of the Empire which they 
are supposed to represent to secure a just revision of the terms 
which have been universally condemned as unjust and manifestly in 
breach of ministerial declarations.’^ I'he resolution should be sent 
to His Excellency the Viceroy with a covering letter requesting him 
to forward the same to the Imperial Government. The Central 
Khilafat Committee should be advised of the passing of the resolu- 
tion and of its despatch.” 

Not a Morement of Civil Disobedience. 

“N. B. — There should be no processions. Speeches should be 
restrained. It is expected that meetings everywhere will be very 
largely attended. All police and other governmental instructions 
should be strictly and scrupulously obeyed. No meetings should be 
held where there ilauy written prohibition. It cannot be too often 
urged that the whole success of the movement depends upon perfect 
peace being observed by the community and complete obedience 
being rendered to police instructions in connection with the move- 
ment. It should be clearly understood that this is not a movement 
of Civil Disobedience. What should be done when unreasonable 
orders are issued interfering with the liberty of the subject will be 
considered on the merits by the Committee. 
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“It is expected that all the title-holders, Honorary Magistrates, 
Justices oi Peace, Members of the Legislative Councils, who feel 
about this important question affecting the well-being of millions of 
Muslims, and who are in sympathy wither the movement, will 
surrender their titles or honorary posts on this day.” 

August 1st was thus deckTod to be the Third Khilafat 
day (see p. 201). The Non-co-operation Committee further 
issued the following directions as to how the day was to be 
observed :--“The first of August is on us with its grave respon- 
sibility and important consequences. We believe that success for 
our just cause is certain if we exercise the greatest self-restraint 
and show ample measure of self-sacrifice. If we cease to help 
Government and cease to take help from them, we must be capable 
of preserving order in the country. We should therefore avoid 
collision with authority and thus also occasion for sudden 
resentment, obey all orders and Government notices. We hope there 
will be complete Hartal on Sunday. No pressure should be used 
against anyone refusing to close shop. The Committee attaches 
greatest importance to prayer and fasting for inward strength and 
purification. We hope too that the largest meetings ever held will be 
convened on Sunday but there should be no processions. Special 
efforts should bo made and continued to secure surrender of titles 
and honorary posts, and parents are requested to withdraw their 
children from schools recognised by or under Government control. 
Lawyers are requested to suspend practice. 

“Wo have no doubt about the moial effect of these steps. Wo 
hope also that full Swadeshi will be inaugurated on Sunday. It 
enables every man, woman and child to exhibit in their own persons 
the spirit of sacrifice for the sake of our religion and honour and a 
preparation for further sacrifice. Agitation for securing complete 
boycott of Councils should be continued unabated. Finally the Com- 
mittee expects Muslims to lead as well in preserving peace and order 
as in sacrifice and wo feel sure that our Hindu brethern will not fail 
to respond and join the Muslims” 

The Special Congress 6c Muslim League 

August 1st was fittingly celebrated as the Third Khilafat dayi 
there being a complete hartal all over India, intensified and rendered 
sombre by the sudden death of that great National patriot Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak. A mass propaganda of non-co-operation raged 
round and all over India there was half-hearted repression by 
Government on jne side and stimulated growth of non-oo-operation 
on the other. In pursuance of the resolution of the All India 
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Congress Gominittee inviting the opinion of all Provincial 
Committees on Non-Cooperation, all the Provincial Congress 
Committees met about the middle of August and whole-heartedly 
accepted the principle of Non-Co-operation. Bombay, C. P., 
the Punjab, Berar, and Behar voted ad Imc for the whole program- 
me, while Madras and Bengal kept Reservations as to the stages. 

At last came the special session of the Indian National Congress 
held at Calcutta on September 4th 1920 under the presidency of 
Lala Lajpat Kai. It was a bold attempt holding a Non-co-operation 
Congress in the very heart of the Bengal Moderates — for Bengal was 
still the stronghold of the Indian Moderates. The presidential 
address was a master-piece of categorical declamation, but people 
were not bent that way. The only substantive proposal before the 
Congress was Mr. Qandhi’s resolution on non-co-operation which 
after long and heated debate was passed by a huge me^ority (see part 
111 where full proceedings are given.) A Committee was at once 
set up to draft instructions to carry out the Non-co-operation resolu- 
tion of the Congress. On the report of this Committee the execu- 
tive body of the Congress met at Bombay on October 2nd. and 
issued the following Programme of work 

(a) Boycott of Titles. 

Workers in every town, taluk, ahd district should compile a 
list of such holders of titles and honorary offices and a small depu' 
tion of the leading Non-co-operationists should wait upon such 
holders and with respect and humility urge upon them the neces- 
sity of surrendering their titles and honorary offices for the good 
of the country. No undue pressure of any kind whatever should 
be exercised. Violence of language should be scrupulously avoided, 
and lists of those who have not surrendered their titles and offices 
should be furnished to the provincial headquarters for publication. 
Those who have already surrendered their titles and honorary offices 
will bo expected to induce others. Those who hold such titles 
and offices and who have voted for Non-co-operation are naturally 
expected immediately to surrender their titles and offices, mention- 
ing the purpose the resolution of the Congress. 

(b) Boycott of Government Functions 

Deputations ascTpublio meetings to ask Durbaris to have their 
pames removed flrom* the list. Deputations and public meetings 
tk> be organised oil the occasion of levee. Durbar or such other 
function in order to urge upon persons likely to attend the necessity 

abandoning the idea for the good of the country. When any 
ra^^ion is being organised by Government, local body, association, 
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or any private individual in honour of an officer of Government, similar 
steps should be taken to induce people not to attend such a func- 
tion. Deputations and public meetings should also bo organised to 
request local bodies, associations or private ^individuals not to give 
any address to any officer of Government or hold or orgafiise any 
function in his honour. 

(c) Boycott of Schools and Colleges 

We advise gradual withdrawal of boys and girls from schools 
and colleges and earnest attempts to establish National institutions. 
Meanwhile reliance should be placed upon private education and 
where even that is not available or possible for want of means, boys 
should be apprenticed to patriotic merchants or artisans. Vigorous 
propaganda should be organised and carried on amongst parents, 
school masters and school boys, who are over the age of 18 years. 
Canvassing should go on for volunteer teachers and where parents 
and school masters of schools other than those under direct Govern- 
ment control agree, those schools should give immediate notice to the 
Government dispensing with all control or aid by *way of inspection 
or otherwise. They should be conducted as National Schools with 
such modifications in the training as local circumstances may require. 
If men of education take interest in this movement of truly nation- 
alising our education, local Committees of inspection and guidance 
may be formed ultimately resulting in provincial or district universi- 
ties. Lists of parents who have withdrawn their children, or boys 
who have themselves withdrawn and of school masters who have 
resigned, and lists of local schools established as also of volunteer 
teachers, should be sent to the provincial headquarters and should 
be published. 

N. B. — By a National Institution is meant any educational 
institution that does not receive any aid from Government; is 
not in any way controlled or inspected byt Government ; and is not 
affiliated to any University established by Government. 

(d) Boycott of Law Courts. 

Those* lawyers who suspend practice and who require to be 
supported should be supported by the Nation either by utilising 
their services, for National Schools or in connection with private 
arbitration or of propaganda work. A deputation such as has been 
suggested for holders of titles, etc, should also wait upon lawyers and 
ascertain their wishes. Lists of lawyers in each town or district 
should be prepared marking out those who may suspend their practice 
and forwai^ed to the provincial head-quarters for publication. 

Lawyers should help in including parties not only to refer 
disputes to arbitration but also to withdraw oases now pending in 
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the British Courts and submit them to the National Arbitration 
Courts. District Committees should make lists of lawyers and 
other prominent citizens commanding public confidence who are 
to preside over Arbitration Courts. 

As there is at present no machinery to enforce the orders of 
Arbitration Courts, some kind of social boycott should be Imposed 
on parties who fail to carry out such orders. 

It has been pointed out that certain lawyers who are ready 
and willing to suspend their practice immediately, are not in a 
position to do so completely at a moment’s notice as they have 
already entered into engagement from which as honourable men 
they could not withdraw without the consent of their clients. In 
these cases the lawyers will be expected to attend only to such 
engagements and to make every endeavour to cease to practice 
completely at the earliest possible date. 

(e) Boycott of Councils 

The boycott of Councils being of immediate importance it re- 
quires the greatest ‘ concentration of energy to make it as complete 
as possible. Candidates who have already come forward should 
be approached by deputations requesting them to withdraw 
their candidature, and electors should be approached to sign the 
following form : — 

**In View and in virtue of the resolution of the Special Session 
of the National Congress and the All-India Muslim League wo being 

voters in the electoral district of for election to the Be formed 

Councils hereby place on record our desire that we do not wish to 
be represented at the Provincial Legislative Councils, the Legislative 
Assembly or the Council of State and hereby inform all candidates 
for election that if they seek election inspite of our wishes to the 
contrary, they will not represent us. We do hereby declare further 
that we do not desire t^ be represented on any legislative bodies 
until full *'Swaraj” is established, which alone can make impossible 
the repetition of the Punjab atrocities and breach of solemn pledges 
as in the matter of the *‘KhiIafat.” 

Litts of those who have withdrawn their candidature and those 
who persist should Jhe forwarded to the’ provincial headquarters. 
Greatest, care should be taken to put the pros and cons before the 
voters prior to asking. them to sign the above-mentioned form which 
should be translated in the vernacular of the district ooheerned. 

(f) Recruiting for Labour etc., for Mesopotamia. 

Propaganda should be earned on by workers among those who 
are likely to offer themselves fur such services placing before them 
the true situation and then letting them make their ohoioe. 
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(g) Boycott of Foreign Goods. 

Every Non-co-operationist is in duty bound to simplify his 
wants and dispense with all luxuries that are dependent on the use 
of foreign articles. 

(h) Swadeshi. 

We attach great importance to Swadeshi in the form of revival 
of handspinning and hand-weaving and distribution of cloth so 
manufactured. Thousands of workers need special training for this 
purpose. Ladies of high station especially should be induced to 
take up hand-spinning and to use only such cloth as can be woven 
out of hand- spun yarn. Classes should be formed in every street, 
spinning wheels can bo manufactured by any ordinary carpenter. 
Those taking up this branch of work should communicate with the 
Manager of Satyagrahasharm, Sabarmaii, near Ahmedabad. 

In order to advance the cause of Swadeshi and to check the im- 
portation of foreign cloth, deputations should wait on Indian Millow- 
ners with a view to securing reduction of the present high prices. 

(i) Swaraj Fund 

It is very necessary that a national fund should be established 
for the purpose of carrying into effect the Congress resolutions. 
Funds will be required for propaganda work, for encouraging 
Swadeshi, for establishing National Schools and for eapporting 
lawyers who have suspended their practice and are unable to support 
themselves. Provincial Congress Committees with the help of 
District and other organisations should therefore make every endea- 
vour to collect funds and submit monthly reports of receipts and 
expenditure to the All-India Congress Committee. 

(j) Volunteer Corps 

ProviiiCial, District and Town organisations should form 
volunteer corps for the purpose of disciplining the people and 
maintaining order. 

Finally, we would advice that where there is a sufficient Qumber 
of workers, a batch should specialise in order to make one particular 
item successful. Where the workers are not sufficient, precedence 
should be given to the boycott of Councils, bediause results must ^ 
shown in this item of Non-po-operation before the middle ot 
December next. 



The Student Movement 

f 

Mahatma Gandhi and the Ali Brothers visited Aligarh on the 
12th October in the course of thoir^tour in upper India preaching 
Non-co-operation, especially withdrawal of students from Colleges 
and lawyers from practice. A strong undercurrent of unrest 
amongst the student population was swaying their college life. 
The patriotic ardour characteristic of youngmen could not help 
being roused in the surcharged atmosphere. But they were 
suddenly put to a test for which they were hardly prepared. On 
the 1 2th October the students of Aligarh on their own motion 
held a mass meeting in their Union Club and invited M. Gandhi 
and the Brothers Ali to deliver addresses on the present 
situation. Non>co-operation was preached and the cry was at 
once taken up. They did not attend college from this day and 
instead held aever|il political meetings. Further up, in the Punjab 
the situation seemed for a time more desperate. Mahatma Gandhi in 
company of the Ali Brothers hold long conferences with the students 
of Lahore on the 20th and 21st. October. On the same day the Sikh 
League, which was then holding its annual session, made it plain 
that the^Khalsa was %ven more over-whelmingly for non-co-operation 
than the Hindus and Moslems. Nineteen members out of some fifty 
of the Lahore Anjumani-Islamia professed non-co-operation -and 
resolved to refuse Govt, aid for the Islamia College and to disaffiliate 
it from the official University. On Oct, 25th great excitement pre- 
vailed in Lahore. The students of the D.A.V. and Islamia Colleges 
walked out of their College and joined by other students formed a 
huge procession headed by Dr. Kitchlew and Mrs. and Mr. Bambhuj 
Dutt. They paraded the streets and visited other institutions calling 
out the students to join i^ the strike. The Principal of the D.A.V. 
College addressed his own students and asked them to beware of 
sudden action. The Government College and School authorities 
brought in Police help to guard their institutions. There were, 
however, great disagreement amongst the students themselves.. They 
could not catch the real significance of the movement and many 
failed to see how a boycott of education could in any way help the 
country. A long and arduous period of training was required to 
Understand the. essence of the programme and it could hardly be 
expected that a sudden outburst would secure the end. Guardians 
stood firm against the v’ithdrawal of boys and the movement soon 
fizzled out. By the 28th November Lahore was again quiet and the 
students returned to their place. 

.17 
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At Amritsar, the scene of that historic orgy of murder at 
Jhalliatiwalla and the centre of those Martial Law atrocities of 
1919 which have since been giving birth to all the woes from which 
the whole country is sufTering, the situati'in was worse. The 
Professors of the Rhalsa College, the great College of the Sikh 
Community, sent a joint letter to the Lieut-Governor to withdraw 
the^ Government grant to the College before the 5th Nov. failing 
which they threatened to resign in a body. The students also sent 
a letter to the Managing Committee of the College to follow the 
creed of non-co-operation as endorsed by the Sikh League, the 
Muslim League and the National Congress, and to disaffiliate the 
college and refuse Govt. aid. The affairs of the Punjab in 1919 
touched the Sikh Community very deeply and young and old alike 
have since boon smarting under the inhumanities of crawling and 
flogging there perpetrated. The result was that the Council of the 
Kbalsa College met on October Slst and passed a resolution as 
proposed and the College was easily transformed into a national 
institution cut off from official control. The Gurudarbar, the 
Golden temple at Amritsar, also got itself relieved of official leading 
strings and came to be maiiago<l by a Committee appointed by and 
responsible to the Sikh community alone. And lastly, Lala Kanbya 
Lai, the oldest lawyer of the Punjab and the most iiffiuential man 
in Amritsar, promised to open an Arbitration Court at Jha]|ianwa11a 
bagh for those who refused to apper before Gotv. Courts. 

* Meanwhile at Aligarh, the centre of Moslem culture in India, 
the situation was becoming alarming day by day ; once this citadal 
were captured and 7 crores of Indian Muslims would bo committed 
to non-co-operation. The students wero out of band, there was 
free talk of converting the College into a national University ; 
in panic the Principal sent wires to the authorities, to the police, 
to the trustees and parents, complaining that he was unable to 
cope with the^ new rush of developments. The non-co-operation 
leaders, the AH Brothers, Dr. Ansari, Hakim Ajroal Khan, Messrs 
Moazzam AH, Mustafa Khan, Musa Khan, and Ismail Khan, in 
all 9 trustees of the College, presented an ultimatum to the 
Secretary and the Principal on the 12t.h. October as follows 

Dear Sir, — In view of the open hostility shown by Great Britain to Islam 
i forced upon Turkey, the destruction of the sacred Islamic institution 

of the Kuilafat attempted therein and the continued occupation of the Jasirat- 
ul Arab, the Non-co-operation Committee of the AlMndia Khilafat ronfcrence 
has decided that. all e«iucational institutions which are either carried on or in 
Oimtrolle«i by Oovernmint, or which receive its aid, must be boycotted 
teachers must be withdrawn fronv them. The AlMndia 
Mablin* League atid tbc Indian National Congress have also passed similar 
resolutions at their special sessions recently held at Calcutta, We feel certain 
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t?iat in the existing circumstances it must be as repugnant to our colleagues on 
the Board of Trustees of the M. A. O. College and of the Muslini University 
Association as it is to us to receive any financial a'd for those institutions from 
or permit any kind of interference therein by Government which has so con- 
tcinptoubly disregarded ^ur religious obligations and national Fontiments 
and so unscrupulously betrayed its own repeatctl pledged word. We therefore 
call upon you and the other Trustees of the M. A. O College and memlK>rs of the 
Muslim University Association to refuse henceforth to receive any aid from 
Government or to permit any kind or sort of Government interference whether 
directly or indirectly through the Allahabad University or any other agency 
in these institutions. We desire to inform you and our other colleagues that we 
are also calling upon the teachers and ailult students at Aligarh to withdraw 
themselves and the guardians of other students to withdraw their wards 
from the college and school on the 20th October, 1920, in the event of the. 
Trustees* refusal to comply with these obvious requirements of the Islamic 
faith. We therefore, request you with all earnestness at our command to take 
the action we recommend at the earliest possible date and to treat this matter 
as of the greatest possible urgency. 

Meanwhile students from all over India were addressing con- 
gratulatory messages to their follow students at Aligarh ; the eyes 
of the whole student population were on them. And on 21st 
October the College Khilafat Committee issued the following 

Appeal to the Students of India 

Fellow Students,— You arc not unconscious of tlic grave responsibilities 
which have fallen upon our shoulder in effecting the reconstruction of to-morrow. 
India’s soul is revolting against humiliations and insults offered to her every day. 
Tile time il gone by when our country us<d to bow low before the blast in patient 
and deep disdain. The sacrilege committed against the Kliilafat, the degradation 
and humiliation to which our countrymen have been subji e"cd in runjab, t lie 
brutal and most inhuman trratraent mcctcd out to our brctliren in Turkey, Syria, 
Mesopotamia and various other countries m the middle Fast, and the unjust and 
shameful treaty fon d on Turkey by nations actuated by Imperialistic motives 
of territorial aggratul /.ement, have forced us to rise in indignation against the 
perpetrators of such unparalleled crimes in tliu history of tlie worM. Non-co- 
operation is the only effective weapon to bring into reality the vision of free 
India^lndia with freedom to think and fretHh)m to act. Our nation*)l self-res- 
IHiCt can no more tolerate co-o^;ration with a Government which is impervious 
alike to feeling and reason and wliich is daily forging a new chain round our 
necks. In the name of all tliat is best and nobL-st in tlie he^rt of man, we appe al 
to you to join us in ou>’ just cause and sacriiicf time, toil ami talent to bring 
this struggle to a sucscessful issue, for freedom’s battle once bi'gun, though bailled 
oft, is ever won. ^ 

In the meantime the College was closed, outsiders were 
warned not to preach to the boys who were asked to leave the 
College and hostel for their homes, parents were wired to, and a 
meeting of the Trustees was called. 

Mr. Mohammed All, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansari, M. Abul 
Kalm Azad and Moulvi Abdul Majid of Meerut and a few other 
non-co* operator leaders arrived in Aligarh on the 23rd and delivered 
lectures in the college mosque. They said that a National organise 
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tion would be announced on 29th October after Jumma prayers. 
Mr. Mohammed Ali himself would be the first Principal for a short 
period. He took possession of the college hostel building with the 
majority of the students and at the moment it seemed as if 
the College was going to be converted into a thoroughly now 
National University. On Octobef 24th M. Gandhi addressed the 
following letter to the Trustees from Bombay — 

“I know you are about to meet in order to give your decision on the most 
momentous issue for Islam and India. 1 hear you arc calling in the aid of the 
Government or the police for the occasion of your meeting. If rumour is true, 
you would be making an obvious mistake. In a matter which is purely domestic 
you need neither the intervention of the Government nor the protection of its 
police. Neither the Ali Brothers nor myself are engaged in brute war. We are 
engaged in a war in which our only weapon is the force of public opinirn. 
We shall reckon ourselves beaten in the battle if we do not carry the public 
with us. In the present dispute the test of public opinion will be in the tirst 
instance your majority. Therefore, if you after full and free discussion decide 
by a majority that the college and school boys may not remain in the college 
ground either as students or even as boarders if they persist in their demand 
for disaffiliation and rejection of Government grant, they will be peacefully 
withdrawn. 1 propose in that event to carry on their* tducation, if at all 
possible in Aligarh itself, otherwise elsewhere. Our desire is not to suspend 
their secular education for one moment longer than is absolutely necessary. 
But it • is our desire that it should be given in consistence with the law of Islam 
and honour of India. 1 understand that in the opinion of recognised Ulamas 
it is not lawful for a believing Muslim to receive assistance of or give assistance 
to government that has directly or indirectly sought to cause ik^struction 
of the holy Khihafat or tamper with the exclusive control of Jezirat-Ul-Arab. 
You know, as well as 1 do, how this Government has wilfully trampled under 
foot Indian honour. Consistently, therefore, with tlie control of their passions 
all voluntary association with Government is being withdrawn by the people. 
The least that you, in my humble opinion, can do is to decline any furtlicr 
Government grant, to disaffiliate tlie great institution of which you are the 
trustees and to reject the charter of the Muslim University. The least the 
Aligarh boys can do if you fail to respond to the call of Islam and India is to 
wash their hands clean of the institution acknowledging the mgies of Govern- 
ment that has forfeited all title to allegiance of Islam and India and bring into 
being a larger, nobler and purer Aligarh that vwould carry out the innermost 
wishes of its great founder. I cannot imagine the late illustrious Sir Syed Ahmed 
keeping his nobler cipation under the control or influence of the present Govern- 
ment. As I have been the originator of the idea of disaffiliation of Aligarh and 
rejection of Government grant I feel 1 might be able to assist you in your 
discussion and therefore offer my humble services to you and will gladly attend 
your meeting if you wdll allow'’ me to do so. I am at B>»nbay and shall await 
your answer, but whether you wish me to attend or not I hope you will not 
summon Government intervention in pdicly domestic matter, and let me say to 
Government through you that one hears all sorts of rumours of their intentions 
about Ali Brothers and myself. 1 hope for the sake of peaceful evolution of the 
struggle that they will not restrict our liberty. We are endeavouring in the most 
constitutional manner to conduct our progaganda. ’V\"e are seeking to bend 
Government to the people’s will fox it will not overthrow it by brute force 
but ,by creating public opinion. We hold it to be perfectly constitutional, 
legitimate and honourable to expose the satanio nature of Government and ssk 
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the people by appealing to their heads and their hearts and ncTcr to their animal 
passion, to express their will not in words but in action, i.e. by withdrawing 
all possible association with Government. But if Government wish even to 
suppress liberty of opinion and peaceful action I hope they will not issue intern- 
ment orders against us, tor in spite of our sincere desire, not to offer civil 
disobedience even in our ov^ persons, it wnll not be possibc for us to respect 
any internment orders so long as our movement be not physically restrained. 
We must use it in sucli a manor as we coisider to be the best in the interest 
of our mission.” 

In reply the Secretary, M. A. O. College, sent the following wire 
to M. Gandhi : — 

Thanks for your letter, llegret cannot invite you to the meeting on the 27t]i 
wliicii is purely a Trustees' consultation meeting. We lirmiy and strongly 
adhere to our old established policy and sincerely wisli to uphold it peacefully. 
Humour tliat assistance of Police and Government is being invoked for our 
meeting or against any body is absolutely false and groundless. 

The Trustees’ Meeting. 

Of the total number of 124 Trustees, 62 attended the meeting 
on the 27th October in person while 28 sent a message condemning 
the action of the Ali Brothers and their assooiation. The meeting 
lasted all day and also sat for the following dhya and discussed 
the situation and ways and moans of getting Mr. Mohammad Ali 
and his friends to withdraw themsolves and the students. But all 
attempts failed. Individual trustees of high social standing approach- 
ed Dr. Hakim Ajmal Khan but with no better success. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali openly declared that he bad no intention of mov- 
ing or opening a separate national college orunivorsity ; his object 
was declared to be to purify lh;it very college. He started making 
admission of students in bis -o callcd National College by sweaiing 
each student on the Holy Quran. It was reported that Mr. 
Mahomed Ali was about to bo joined by his brother and a staff of 
professors and that student 3 of other colleges who had struck were 
coming to his national college. The situation was hourly getting 
more serious and it wasv felt that if action had to be taken it 
must be taken immediately or never. The Trustees at last unable 
to eject Mr. Mahomed Ali or the students, sought the protection of 
the civil authorities and it was decided by the Syndicate on the 
30th that the District authorities should be approached. Accord- 
ingly the Honorary Secretary applied to the District Magistrate for 
Police help. The District Magistrate made arrangements to prevent 
outsiders from coming into the college grounds and to protect the 
college buildings and properties against damage ; armed police 
were posted all round the college and then the operation of eviction 
began. 

The District Magistrate Mr. Campbell saw Mr. Mohamed All. 
After a few minutes conversation Mr, Mohamed Ali expressed 
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his willingness to advice the students to withdraw peacefully. 
The students then went off to pack up and by half past noon the 
students and their belongings had been carried in motor lorries 
and other conveyances into the bungalowi^^ outside the college 
grounds where preparations were being made for a new National 
College. 

The inauguration ceremony of the new national Muslim Univer- 
sity next day took place in the College Mosque. Hakim Ajmalkhan, 
Dr. Ansari, Maulana Mohamed Ali, the Principal, Mr. Khawiya' and 
other leaders of the movement, escorted Maulana Mahmood Hasan 
Saheb of Deoband from Mr. Khwaja’s residence to the mosque. In 
a short but movingly eloquent speech Hakim Ajamalkhan proposed 
Maulana Mahmood Hasan Sahib to preside and feelingly described 
the heroic self-sacrifices and constancy of the Maulana who had upheld 
in holy Mecca, where he had been arrested during the late War for 
being true to his faith, and finally in his long continued internment 
in Malta, the groat tradition of Moslems of the earliest and most 
glorious period of Islam. 

H^i Moosa t^han, a local trustee of the College, cordially 
seconded the motion which was acclaimed by the whole assembly 
with impressive enthusiasm. A fatwa was road that in a matter of 
their faith students were not only justified in not obeying orders 
of their parents and guardians, if those orders were opposed to the 
Islamic doctrines, but that it was the student's duty to appeal to the 
latter in a respectful manner to adopt the same course as they had 
done. A special feature of the inaugural address was an exposition 
of .the attitude which the Maulana and his religious, preceptors at 
Deoband had taken up with regard to western education and 
Aligarh College in the past and of the terms on which religious 
and secular education were to be reconciled in accordance with 
Islamic doctrines. 

The student movement in other parts of the country was not 
very serious. At Delhi, Principal Gidwani of the Ramjas College 
resigned his post to join the National UniverFity istarted at Ahmeda- 
bad. Prof Sharp of the St. Stephen’s College strongly urged nation- 
alising educational institutions. At Bombay, Agra, Calcutta, Dacca, 
Benares and other small towns preparations were made to launch the 
boycott movement. But beyond a slight dislocation of work nothing 
serious happened just at that period. At Calcutta the moslem 
students of the Madrassa, the Mahomedan High School, made com- 
mon cause with Aligarh and left school which remained deserted for 
about a fortnight and after that most of the students returned. On 
Novepiber 6tb a National Madrassa was opened by Moulana Abul 
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Kalam. On Nov. 10th. the first convention of College student? of 
the United Provinces was held at Agra. Delegates from all the U. P. 
Colleges, numbering about 400 met n rider Dr. Ganesh Prosad of the 
Hindu University. It ccnicluded its session by passing the following 
significant resolution : — 

“In view of the present national need of the country, this con- 
vention calls on all students of the U. P. to respond enthusiastically 
to the call of the Nation through Mahatma Gandhi, supported by the 
National Congress and Muslim League and urges upon them to be 
prepared for all necessary sacrifices including their gradual with draw- 
al from Govt, and Govt, aided institutions and thus help effectively 
in the country’s first bid for freedom”. 

At Benares the Hindu University students showed signs of 
unrest. Pundit Malaviya, the father of that Universit}", visited 
Benares and hold a long discourse with the students on November 
1st. In a long speech full of that burning eloquence for which he is 
so famous, the Pundit unfolded to the students the deplorable 
position of the country and declared that noq-co operation was 
imperative, but he dissuaded them from withdrawal from education 
as that would spell utter ruin of their prospect of future work. 
His speech bad a steadying influence.. On November 7th, however, 
Dr. Ansari and Pandit Jawahir lal Nehru, the loadiug non>co- 
operators# of the province visited Benares and held meetings with 
the students. A students non-co-operation coinmittoo was at-onco 
formed and a daily bulletin for propaganda work was started. A 
wholesale wit hdrawal was imminent. Fraternal greetings and visits 
were exchanged with the new National Muslim University at Aligarh. 
On Nov. 24th. M. Gandhi visited Benares. Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
Mr. Lajpat Kai and other loaders also arrived, and the great debacle 
was at last agreed to bo postponed for the moment. 

The Government Panic. 

Despite all the machinations of the Anglo-Indian Press and 
the vindictive propaganda of the Sydenhum-cuTn-Yate School in 
England, the Government of India had, profitting by its wretched 
experience on the affairs of the Punjab in 1919, so long kept a 
cool head over the nfin-co-operation agitation. The student upheaval, 
however, brought back its old fit of nervousness. Thoroughly 
upset by the rapidity with which the campaign of non-co-operation 
was spreading amongst the Colleges and the masses, especially 
in the Punjab and the United Provinces, the Punjab Government 
onee more gagged free speech and proclaimed vast areas to be under 
the Seditions Meetings Act. Lahoie Amritsar, Sheikbpura and other 
Districts thus came under the ban. The GovernmentQf India also 
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issued its famous resolution of November 6th warning the country 
of the evil of the new Gandhi move ; but with O'Dwyer away from 
the spot and none else equally frightful to take his place, Lord 
Chelmsford's Government felt as if it had nc- spine on its back, and 
as a last resort the cry of “rally the moderates" was once more raised. 
Unable to take any remedial initiative, and egged on by correspon- 
dence from the India Office, the whole burden of organising the 
counter-movements was thrown ad hoc upon the moderates, signs of 
whose defection were already apparent. Says the resolution : — 

Govt, of India Resolution on Non-co-operation 

“In view of recent events the Governor-Genoral-in-Council con- 
siders that it is necessary to make a further declaration of the attitude 
and policy of the Government of India towards the non-co-operation 
movement, not only for the guidance of Local Governments and 
Administration, but also for the information of the people of India. 

“At the opening of the autumn session of the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council, His Excellency the Viceroy explained the policy 
which the Government of India have, up to date, followed in this 
matter. Although in their opinion the movement is unconsti- 
tutional, in that it has as its object the paralysis and subversion of 
the existing administration of the country, the Government have 
hitherto refrained from instituting criminal proceedings, or taking 
any other action against those of its promoters, who have advocated 
simultaneously with non-co-operation abstention from violence, and 
they have instructed Local Governments to take action against those 
persons only who in furtherance of the movement, have gone beyond 
the limits originally set by its organisers, and have by speech or 
writing openly incited the public to violence, or have attempted to 
tamper with the loyalty of the army or of the police. In adopting 
this policy the Government have been influenced by several 
considerations. 

“In the first place they have been reluctant to interfere with the 
liberty of speech and the freedom of the Press at a time when India 
is on the threshold of a great advance towards the realisation 
of the principle of self-government within the Empire, when indeed 
the first elections are already in sight. In recognition of that 
advance, and in pursuance of the spirit of King-Emperor's Proclama- 
tion of December last, they extended his Mc^esty's clemency to many 
hundreds of political offenders who were then in custody, and they 
released from the restrictions of the Press Act, numerous papers 
which were formerly held to security. Although these concessions 
have in many cases failed to evoke any response or recognition, the 
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Government are loth to re-impose restriotions which have so lately 
been relaxed. 

“In the second place the Government are at all times reluctant 
to embark on a campaign against individuals, some of whom may be 
actuated by honest if misguided motives. This consideration is 
re-enforced by the knowledge that the form of prosecution under 
the ordinary criminal law, would be likely to give those against 
whom it might be directed, the opportunity of posing as martyrs, and 
might also, by evoking false sympathy, swell the number of 
adherents to a cause which has in itself no intrinsic merit to 
commend it to public acceptance. 

“The third and chief consideration, however, which has influ- 
enced the Government of India, is their trust in the common-sense 
of India, their belief that the sanity of the classes and the masses 
alike would reject non-co-operation as a visionary and chimerical 
scheme, which, if successful, could only result in widespread dis- 
order, political chaos, and the ruin of all those who have any real 
stake in the country. The appeal of non-co-operation is to pre- 
judice and ignorance, and its creed is devoid 'of any constructive 
genius. India has had bitter experience of the fruits of its fore- 
runner the “Satyagraha” cult and the Govornor-General-in-Council 
still hopes that with that lamentable warning before her eyes, 
India will reject the much greater peril of non-co-operation. 

“Its* principal exponents have frankly avowed that their object 
is to destroy the present Government, to dig up the foundations 
of the British Government in India, and they have promised their 
followers that if only their gospel be generally accepted, India shall 
be self-governing and independent within one year. 

“The full consummation of their hopes would leave India 
defenceless alike against foreign aggression and internal chaos. 
All the benefits of a stable Government and undisturbed peace, 
the result that have been attained by the orderly progress of India 
for more than a century, and the still greater results which, it is 
hoped, will attend her advance under the Beforms Scheme,^ her 
material prosperity and her political progress, are all to he sacrificed 
to the irresponsible caprice of a few misguided men. 

• “ The confidence of the Govt, in the good sense of India has 

already been a great measure justified by the unanimity of her be^ft 
minds in their condemnation of the non-co-operation movement, for 
almost all the weighty body of educated opinion has rejected this 
new doctrine as one that is fraught with the most misohievous 
potejotiidities for India. But having failed to secure a favourable 
y^jbt from educated India, the leaders of the movement have now 
|b^j6u W their appeal to the taessps 
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and to endeavour to enlist under the banner of non-co-operation the 
sympathy and assistance of immature school boys and college students. 

“Heroin lie two groat dangers for India, which have compelJe d 
the Government to place the issue plainly before the country in 
the hope that its most enlightened and stable elements may clearly 
recognise the necessity of a vigorpus and united action to prevent 
any further extension of the mischief. Of these two latest develop- 
ments the most immoral is undoubtedly the mischievous attack which 
has been made on the youth of the country, who are to be sacrificed 
to the exigencies of a political campaign. It matters not to the 
leaders of the movement if the foundation of home life are sapped 
and children set against their parents and teachers, provided their 
own ends are attained and the success of their campaign assured. 

“ The appeal to the illiterate and the ignorant is also fraught 
with very grave danger. It has already resulted in at least one 
deplorable crime, and it is certain that the restless activity of the 
loaders who wander from one city to another stirring up excitement 
amongst the masses by inflammatory speeches and by the reiteration 
of false statements, despite constant contradiction, may at any 
moment result in a serious outbreak of disorder. 

“The best weapon to combat both dangers lies in the practical 
help and sympathy of the sober-minded and moderate men, and the 
Govt, therefore calls on all who have the good of India. a6 heart to 
organise themselves and take concerted measures to assist the cause of 
law and order by active opposition to the movement, by the exercise 
of their influence over the minds of the ignorant and the immature, 
and by public exposure and denunciation of the evil of non-co- 
operation, and of the anarchy to which it must inevitably lead. 

“The Government appreciate the action which has already been 
taken in this direction by men of liberal opinion and moderate mind 
throughout India, and they congratulate the country, more parti- 
cularly on the manifestations of public' displeasure which have 
occurred in regard to the mischievous attack on education. The 
opposition which has been offered to this phase of the movement 
by the Trustees of the M. A. 0. College at Aligarh, by many other 
school authorities, by the. groat majority of teachers and parents, 
and also by large sections of the student commubity itself, is indeed 
a most hopeful feature in the situation. 

“The Government realise that it is to the enlightened public 
opinion that they must chiefly trust for a dissipation of the danger 
that now envelops India, as it is on that same public opinion that 
India’s political future must depend. It is in this trust that they 
have refrained in the past, so far as is consistent with the public 
safety, from repressive action, for they consider that such action 
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should only be employed in the last resort, when indeed failure 
to adopt it would be a criminal betrayal of the people. 

“How long, with due regard to their ultimate responsibility 
for the public safety, ^he Government will be able to maintain that 
policy will depend largely on the success which attends the efforts 
of the moderate citizens to chec]? the extension of the movement 
and keep its dangers within bounds.” 

The Esher Report {See Part 11 — P, 137) 

'Another factor which contributed to fan the flame of popular 
agitation at this period was the report of Lord Esher’s Committee 
on Army Reforms in India. It served to alienate a large body of 
those Moderates who still had some faith clinging to the bona-fide 
intentions of Government, and paved the way further for the 
propaganda of non-co-operation. The Committee consisted of two 
of the most dangerous civilians — Lord Esher and Sir Michael 
O’Dwyor, — the latter well-known throughout his career in India as 
Lieut-Governor of the Punjab as the implacable enemy of India — 
and a majority of military men. There were also, on the Committee 
two Indians, Sir K. G. Gupta, a retired Bengal civilian, and the 
valiant knight of Tewana well-known for his anti-patriotic proclivities 
(see his curious minute on p. 167 Part II). Long before the Report 
was out there was a lurking suspicion and fear in India that Sir 
Michael, Joiled in his attempt to crush the awakened Indian spirit 
during his horrible Martial Law regime in the Punjab, was forging 
some other more crushing machinery. The publication of the Report 
realised more than had been feared. In elfoct the Committee 
proposed to divert the control of the Indian Army from India to 
Whitehall, and recommended the Indian Army to be used for the 
prosecution of Imperial War campaigns in the Near and Middle East, 
that is to say, to combat the now anti-capitalistic forces raising their 
head in Persia, Turkisthan, the Caucasus and Mesopotamia. India 
was to be drilled and ttfxod for the defence, expansion and the 
maintenance of the whole Empire, and the Indian army, instead of 
being maintained for the dofence of India, was to bo placed under 
the complete disposal of the Imperial General stafF in England 
to be used as a tool for Imperial aggression in Central Asia ; the 
Commandor-in-Chief ‘in India was to bo a mer nominee of the 
General etafF ; so too his Chief of iStafF. The Secretary of State and 
the Viceroy were to have little constitutional control over the 
Commander-in-Chief. There was to be an interchange of personnel 
between the British and the Indian army so tha^ in India may be 
imported the traditions, the aim and apirations of the British War 
Office, and soon India was to be converted into a more perfect pawn 
in the hands of the Military jingoes of Britain gradually superseding 
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the Civil Authority in India. Inspite of the huge addition in the 
military expenditure of India the revenues of India were to be 
further at the uneontrolled disposal of the Soldier from the War 
Office, to be disposed of in any costly ventures vthat the Imperialistic 
instincts of his Chiefs at Home may be pleased to undertake. 

All over India the rccomn^ndations of Sir Michael, for it was 
he who presided over and dominated the Council and marked every 
stage of its proceedings, were a staggering blow. Even the London 
Times did not fail to comment severely on it. The Anglo-Indian 
papers were, however, jubilant, and Sir Michael’s own mouth-piece 
journal, the Morning Post of England, said that Lord Esher and 
his colleagues “have evidently worked to make the system Babu- 
proof as far ahead as possible !” 

Commenting on the Esher Report the Times took immediate 
exception to the assumptions which appeared to lie behind the report ; 
because, for the time being, they violated much of value it might 
otherwise possess. Referring to the passage in the report : “in future 
we must contemplate the possibility of our armies operating in the 
Middle East baaed partially on India and partially on home”, the 
“Times” said : “We decline to contemplate this possibility as the 
basis of policy as soon as wo are free from our present entangle- 
ments. For 100 years India has never been so free from the menace 
of external aggression as she is to-day. The task of the Army in 
India is to prevent invasion and maintain internal security, 
and unless the Empire is attacked elsewhere, it is nothing 
more. It should stand armed and vigilant upon its frontiers 
and its staff officers can amuse themselves as they have done for a 
century past discussing how the aimy should march forth to meet 
the approaching foe which to-day could only come effectively by rail.” 
Commenting on the report’s proposals to transfer military authority 
to the War Office, the considered “these extraordinary 

proposals are in the highest degree unconstitutional. They reduce 
the Viceroy, who by statute is the head of the Army in India, to a 
nonentity : They wipe tlie Government of India off the slate alto- 
gether. They convert the Commander in Chief into a gramophone. 
This is the negation of constitutional Government. It is entirely 
destructive of the fundamental principle th£ft in military matters 
civil power shall be supremo. The amazing thing is that Mr. 
Montagu has already seen fit, without consulting Parliament, to 
approve these subversive projects. The Committee cheerfully ignore 
the financial aspect of their scheme but we may sum up the realities 
of the financial side in the sentence : — “Jf India, partly through her 
own sacrifices, has been to a great extent relieved from the danger 
of aggression from without, she is at least entitled to ask that her 
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present heavy military expenditure shall not be exceeded/' The 
whole of this portion of the report must be very sternly dealt with 
by Parliament and the principle that India shall, as far as possible, 
be self-contained as a i^litary unit of the Empire must be restored.” 

Practical eflFect of Non-co-operation, 

While the Moderates were making appeals and sending wordy 
messages of protest to the Secretary of State and the Viceroy against 
the recommendations of the Esher Committee, the non-co-operators 
wore moving up and down the country preaching their creed, 
carrying high politics to the very door of the masses, organising 
congress machinery on a permanent basis in every corner of the 
country and inculcating the cardinal principle of non-violence in 
speech and action amongst the toiling and suffering millions of India. 
The response came quickly from them, for, being unsophisticated, the 
personality of the campaigners, M. Gandhi, Lala Lajpat Rai, Pundit 
Nehru and a host of others of the Congress party, was all that they 
understood. A modest response came from the students, but except 
causing some dislocation of work hero and there, they too soon 
quieted down. It was, however, when the student movement was 
given up utterly for lost, after the close of the year under review, in 
the first three months of the current year that there was a sudden 
lightenii^ outburst amongst the students of Bengal. Throughout 
1920 Bengal was pre-eminently in the grip of the moderates and the 
despair of the non-co-operators. Though the Special Congress held at 
Calcutta passed the non-co-operation resolution there was still a 
great volume of niodorato opinion which could not bo easily 
moved. But suddenly the atmosphere was changed. Mr. C. R, Das, 
the loading lawyer of Bengal, announced a sudden renouncement of 
all his earthly possessions, including his princely practice at the Bar, 
and came out Gandhi-like, along with his wife and children, to lead 
the now movement. Sinco,.that galvanising resuscitation Bengal has 
once more been steadily leading in the progressive march of the 
Indian Nation towards the coveted goal of »Swaraj. 

The practical effect of the propaganda was to hearten the 
people to assert their own convictions despite official displeasure. 
From tyranny and Inequity the escape was gradually realised to bo a 
negation of that mentality which makes a man a willing slave of his 
master. Lord Chelmsford was at this time out on tour, and 
wherever he went he was actually refused the formal addresses 
ordinarily presented by local bodies on such occasions. A notable 
instance of this was what happened in Assam where the Viceroy was 
on tour early in November last. The Rate- payers' Association there 
refused to present an address of welcome. Even the leading European 
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planter Mr. Grosswell organised a protest the result of which was 
that Silchar refused to*;; welcome His Excellency. “The Viceroy is 
as much unpopular with the European as with the Indians,” Mr. 
Cresswell is reported to have said. Where ver^he wont, people closed 
their doors, while the poor officers of the Crown alone had to accord 
him the semblance of a welcome. At Sylhot the officials with the help 
of some of the titled gentry of Che place at last managed to hold a 
meeting for presenting an address to the Viceroy but His Excellency’s 
reply on the burning topics of the day served only to exasperate 
local feeling. He urged the Moslems, when Moslems all over India 
were wailing over their sacred Khilafat, “to bear with patience and 
resignation the present misfortune of your Turkish co-religionists, 
strong in the belief that a now Turkey will emerge, a pillar of the 
Islamic faith, and bound, as in the past, by ties of close friendship 
to Great Britain” ! 

The Elections 

November- December 1920 witnessed a dual between the antago- 
nistic campaigns of non-co-operation on one side and the Council 
election on the other. The country was strongly decided on the issue. 
The Congress party not only withdrew as a body to have any hand 
in the elections, but also sot themselves vigorously to carrying the 
so long neglected propaganda of educating the masses on the real 
plight of the country — the very thing which the Govt, charj^cterised 
as dangerous. The Moderate party, however, throw themselves 
whole-heartedly into their pet elections under the Eoform Kules. 
The result was that in numerous constituencies the recognised loaders 
of the public refused to stand and people who would npt otherwise 
have had a chance secured an easy walk over into the Council. At 
some places the polling stations were deserted, while at many others 
disturbances occurred on the non-co-operators trying to dissuade the 
voters from coming to the polling booths. The more impetuous 
supporters of M. Gandhi, especially the students, exhibited signs of 
rowdism and instead of following the strictly non-violent injunctions 
of their leader indulged in such a degree of hooting and hissing, 
jeering and rough- handling of some moderates, in and out of public 
meetings, that at some places police help bad to be called in. At 
other places unnecessary indignities were offered by the district 
officials showing their patronage to those who favoured the elections. 
Police protection was sought in some stations. At Calcutta some of 
the local colleges appointed as polling centres became the scene of an 
undignifiod fracas between the students an - the police. Altogether 
the affair was conducted in an atmosphere highly unreal and the 
only issue fought was who will be for and who against non-co- 
operation. Only in six cases out 637 was an election impossible 
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owing to the absence of a candidate. The actual proportion of 
those exercising their vote to the total strength on the electoral 
role varied widely from province to province and from town to 
town. Broadly speal^ng, the voting in rural constituencies was 
more satisfactory than in the cities. The actual proportions 
varied from 8 per cent in Bombay tcity where the non-co-operators 
came nearest to success, to 70 per cent in some of the urban 
constituencies of Madras Presidency. In the Punjab, which 
from its unfortunate history during the preceding two years might 
have been expected to present a fertile soil for the propaganda of 
non-co-operation, the voting in rural constituencies was 36 per cent., 
while in the general constituencies throughout the province the 
figure was 32 per cent. In the United Provinces, whore a parti- 
cularly vigorous campaign of boycott had been conducted under the 
load of Pundit Motilal Nehru, the voting averaged 33 per cent in 
the contested constituencies, rising in the case of Lucknow and 
certain other centres to 60 per cent. As will bo soon from the 
figures given in the tables (see p. 32) the all-India proportions 
of voting for the Provincial Councils ranged from. 20 to 30 per 
cent, for the Legislative Assembly the proportion was roughly 
20 per cent and for the Council of State no less than 40 per cent. 

As soon as the elections were over and the relative position of 
different sections in the now electorate could be determined, Minis- 
ters and Councillors were appointed. The personnel of the now 
governments was announced on the 6th December. The most signi- 
ficant change from the old order was the appointment of Lord Sinha 
as the first Indian Governor of Bebar and Orissa. By the nationa- 
lists such an epoch-making experiment was regarded as a more 
“license for liberty and license does not compensate for liberty.^' To 
the moderates it was an opportunity for showing the reality of the 
Reforms. Wo have yet to see the effect of this new policy. The 
most sensational appointtnent was that of Lala llarkisson Lai of 
the Punjab as a Minister, who only a year back was condemned 
by the Govt, of his province for felony ! The now composition of the 
executive governments was aiiother disillusionmont to the country. 
For many years the administration of the presidencies was carried 
on by a Governor anS a Council of two. None ever hoard complaints 
that these governments were inefficient from lack of personnel nor 
that the 3 members were over- worked. Under the Minto-Morley 
schemes the number of executive councillors increased to three in 
order to provide for an Indian representation. Here again, it 
has never been contended that the members wore over- worked. 
And now under the new Reform Act in the major province there 
were no less than 7 members of the Goveriiment, 4 Executive 
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Councillors and 3 Ministers — each costing more than a lakh for 
his upkeep ! Under the new Act the administrative work of the 
Executive Council was vastly reduced. Many of the most difficult 
and important branches of the administration will be transferred 
to Ministers. And so it was assumed that this substantial reduction 
of work would involve the reductjon of the Executive Council from 3 
to 2. But such is the working of the much lauded Reforms with all 
its trumpet'blast of King's Proclamation and Parliamentary Decrees 
that in the hands of th(3 Govt, the spirit was broken much in the 
same way as, over in the history of British India, in the language of 
an ex- Viceroy, many a pledge hath been “broken unto the heart the 
promise made unto the ear" ! 

The year 1920 closed as usual with the meetings of the great 
party organisations in India. As in the previous year, the Moderates 
and the Nationalists held their separate meetings — the National 
Congress at Nagpur and the Moderate Conference at Madras. At 
Nagpur also met the All-India Muslim League and the now Khilafat 
Congress. And at Nagpur also was inaugurated for the first time 
the annual meetilig of the All-India Students' Conference — a new 
phase in the development of Indian polity, at once bold and signi- 
ficant. For, from time to time in the modern history of India the 
greatest precaution has been taken by the authorities, sometimes 
by violence, some times by official displeasure, more recently by 
walling round by rules and regulations, to keep students and politics 
apart. In the history of evolution of every country in the world, 
students have, from the peculiar susceptibility and dynamism 
natural to youth, contributed the largest share in shaping the political 
destiny of their country. Irrepressible youth, though they are 
irrepressible and encouraged to be so by wise guiding hands in every 
rising country, in India alone they know aught but repression ; they 
have been told to be eternally kept restrained within the straight 
coat of their prescribed books. Of the ccming times in India it is a 
significant signpost that they too have at last envisaged their 
bondage and come out to deliberate together how best to win their 
rightful place in the scheme of things Indian. (For the proceedings 
and resolutions see page 247 Part III of the Register.) 

The Congress at Nagpur was again the scene of another notable 
triumph for Mahatma Gandhi. His non-co-operation campaign not only 
secured a fresh lease of national approbation, but also, consistently to 
its principle, the old “creed" of the Indian National Congress was 
deliberately changed so as to eliminate its declared adherence to the 
British connection. In working out the salvation of his country, 
Qandhi does not make a fetish of British connection and in this the. 
great minority pf bis countrymen bas acquiesced. 



KHILAFAT AGITATION 




Memorial 

To the Prime Minister. 


Tho first Memorial on behalf of Moslem subjects of His 
Majesty to the Prime Minister regarding the dismemberment of 
Turkey and the Caliphate was made in Jan. 1st 1919 (see Eegister 
1920, p. 241 and also for Moslem feeling in India about this time). 

On December 12, 1919 a second and more influential memorial 
was sent to the Premier, as by this time Moslems were greatly 
alarmed by tho inconsiderate, grasping and pnntive attitude taken by 
Ihe British and Allied Oovornments in tho matter of dictating Pean3 
terms to Turkey. Tho following is tho text of the second Memorial. 


To t]u‘ TUglit Honourable 

Tho Prime Minis1.er. 


Di3C|?mie« 12, nnf. 


Sir, , 

1. In view of the ferment aiul gener.al unrest prevailing among the 
nations all over the Worlil, wo, tho uuder&iguod llritish aiul llritish-Indian subjects 
of His Majesty, feel it our duty to urge resn jctfully on llis Majesty’s Government 
tlie imperative mcessity of a policy towards Turkey that would lea«l to appease- 
ment. Jl'liis ferment, which in some parts lias taken a violent form of expres- 
sion, is mainly due to the universal apprehension that it is proposed to furtlicr 
dismember the Turkish Empire and to completely destroy the free life and politi- 
cal power of the few remaining Muslim btates. 

2. Although we are not afraid at present of any untoward consequences, 
weave convinced that the iTerpjtuation of the existing bitterness ampng our 
Muslim fellow-subjects in Inclia^ould seriously retanl the peaceful progress and 
cl^vtlopmcut of the country. Audit is for this reason that the effort^ of the 
Indian Muhammadans to urge upon His B^-ajest^’s Go%'eriiment the fulHlment, 
Hir, ofyouT memorable pledge (of Jan, PJIH) have met with so nmcli sympaGiy 
among the Hindu community. 

3. The three cans.-s with have primarily created the apprehension'^aud 

ferment referretl to in Hlie preceding paragraph are, firstly, the belief that in 
violation of the pledges which secured the adhesion of Islamic peoples to tho 
Allies In the world-war, it is proposed to sever from Turkey provinces and districts 
preponderantly Inhabited by the Turkish people ; secondly, that it is intended to 
Impose a saserainty (by whatever name it may be called) over the Tntkish SoVe- 
roign which would fundamentally affect his status and prestl^ as the religious 
awl spirituaMiead of the largest portion of the Islamic world ; and thirdly that it 
is dejgiusif asl^ In the Press, to retain the proteotprate ofiAbe ffacrerd 

Citiee handr* which would be in.absdtutc conflict with 
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4. In OUT opinion) it it prdfectly possible for His Majesty’s GoTernment to 
meet on all these points the wisheS) and to remofk the apprehensions, of the King’s 
Muslim subjects, and tlius bring about appeasement and create afresh the old 
steadfastness without detracting in smallest degree from its power, prestige, or 
authority, or militating against the main objects of tlft Allies. 

6. With regard to the first ground of complaint, we b;'g to make the follow- 
ing remarks ; — Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine are proposed to be detached 
from the Turkish Empire on the ^ouild that they are preponderantly inhabited 
by non-Turkish Muslims intermixed with other commuiiitii s. Tiiis expropria- 
tion is proposed with the avowed object of giving the people of those provinces 
autonomous Governments of their own choosing. The same principle has been 
appli^l to Hijas, and the Khcrif of Mecca has been made the King of that part of 
Arabia wljich acknowledgeil allegiance to the Turkish State. 

r».^ But noui of thfs*! considerations appl^” to Asia Minor (Turk y proper), 
pxt;>nding from the d«^gean Sea to the confim s of Persian Kurdistan, or to Thrace 
(thvj Vilayet of AdTiano[ih‘), or to Constantinople. The question under ref- renco 
lias, it is respectfully submitted, been confused by fallacious arguments and still 
moro fallacious iignros. An impartial inquiry by an Allit*d Commission >voutd 
incontestably prove the correctness of our assertions, which are based on the 
official statistics for the year 19U, anterior to the war'and long lx?fore there 
could bi any reason to manufacture or manipulate figures. In that year the 
population of Constantinople, leaving out odd numbers, stood, according to 
nationality and faith, ^as follows ;•«- 

Muslims'^ 660,000 ; Greeks, 206,000; Armeu ans, 82,000. 

Wc believe no appreciable variation has taken place since. 

In the Vilayet of Adrianople the population stood as follows : — 

Muslims, 560,000, Greckr, 224,000; Armenians, li»,000. 

In the Bandjak of the Dardanelles : — 

Musi -ms, 140,000; Greeks, 8,000; Armenians, 2,000. * 

Asia Minor, speaking subject to correction, consists of 20 Vilaycfts of which 
Smyrna or Aidin, with the port of Smyrna on the iEgean, is the most important. 

In this Vilayet the population numbered as follows 

Muslims, 1,240,000 ; Greeks, 200,000} Armenians, 20,000, 

Wc have learnt with horror from credible sources that since tTic Greek 
invasion iv'arly 10,000 Muslims have been killed, large numbers are missing, and 
over 100, OOU are homeless refugees. 

7 . lu the face of the above facts we can hardly bring ourselves to believe 
tliat His Majesty’s Government or the Supreme Council would be disposetl to 
tear any part of these territories away from the Turkish nation, to whom tliey 
K'long, not merely by ties of race and religion but also from the fact that Mus- 
lims fOrm tbe preponderant element in the population. Even in the Eastern 
Districts the unifying effects of a common faith, common ideals, and common 
religious traditions have produced betwem Muslims of diffaent stocks a soli- 
darity the strength of which it would be rash to underestimate. 

8. Wc beg Tespccthilly to submit that the attempt to sever these distrirts 
from Turkey would condict with all the basic principles on which the Allies and 
Associated Powers have rested the righteousness of their cause, and it would be 
an outrage on humanity and every principle of Justice. The utmost the minority 
is entitled to ask is equal treatment and equal rights amt protection against 
injustice and wrong, and that object, in our opinion, can be more fully assured 
by other and wismr methods. A violent disruption of |he existing status, or the 
forcible expatriation of the vast majority of MnsHms, would inevltebly Isad to 
troubles tbS ei^ of which oaniiot be fmiseQ, and would; 

f mcht and l^p it alive fqr generations. ^ vV , 
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9. With rognrd to the idea of imposing a ^^manilatc’’ on Turkcyi in plainer 
words, placing her andif the sucerainty of some foreign Power, the signatories 
to this memorial consider that it wonld be a deliberate and gratuitous insult to 
Muslim rLligious feeling, the result of whicli would be disastrously mischievous 
to the interests of our Empire, as it would permanently alienate from us 
our Muslim fellow -subjects. The object in view, in our opinion, can ixs fully 
obtained by adopting a magnanimous policy towards Turkey, If the policy 
towards her on the present occasion i«> magnanimous and untiugeil by any 
suspicion of vinilictiveiiess, we believe that Turkey would renew her application 
for the services of competent Englishmen, which England refused before in 
deference to the wishes of the late Czar’s Government. The influence of the 
British Ambassador in Constantinople, combined with that of European and 
American specialists, whose services we believe would, after a just and equitable 
peace, be freely invoked by the Turkish Government in the work of resuscitation 
and the reorganisation of their country, would be a sure guarantee for peaceful 
consolidation. 

10. llegarding Mecca anti Medina, we consider that it would be most 

unwise and highly detrimental to the interests of our world-wide Empire to 
claim or to exercise, directly or indirectly, a protectorate over them. We 
venture to suggest that while the administration of these Sacretl Cities might 
be left in the charge of the autonomous Government of Hijaz, in order to 
legitimise the position of its ruler in the eyes of the vast Sunni population of 
the world, he should recei vc, as the representotivc of their spiritual head, his 
investiture from the Caliph-Sultan. ^ ^ 

11. Finally, w’e desire to express our conviction that in view of the fact 
that Euglat^ holds in her hand the destinies of vast millions of people in 
Asia, and, sinpe the war ended, has taken charge of many more millions, it 
behoves her not to overlook the dangers that threaten anti have nlways 
threatei^ her dominancy from the North. ‘VlThcther llusB‘'a anti the great 
territories she claims in Asia are Bolshevist or Czarist, we consider that the 
danger will always be the same. We believe that the existence of a strong 
Turkey would form a barrier against this ever-present danger, the value of 
which it would be the greatest mistake to overlook. 

Wc have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

The lligUt Honourable, Tlie Earl of Abingilou. 

His Highness The Aga Khan, g,c.s.i„ 

The Bight Honourable Lortl Ampthill, o.c s.!., a.c.i.E., 

The Bight Honourable Syqd Ameer Ali 
A.S.M. Anik,E8q., ’ 

Sir Manciierjec M. Bhovn.agrec, K.c.i.E. 

Licut-Colontl E. J. Bridges. 

Captain F. N. Benn-tt, J. P., 

The Honourable G. M. Bhurgari. 

K. N. Bahl, Esq., Oxford. • 

Lady Evelyn Cobbold, 

John D. Cobbold, Esq., J. p., 

Major-General J. B. B. Dickson. c.b.,c.m.g., 

Captam C. F. Dixon- Johnson, 

; Coloil^l W. Bromley Davenport, j.F.j D.L,, D,8.o., 

, pawarto^ 

HonoBTable Wr Kdmniid B. Freman tle> a.c .b c .mu., 

• ^ K.C.V.O., D.8.O., 
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.[;ili(„r)»]ioy (lulanihusciu, Esq., Julian A. ll. Talmer, Esq., 

Muliammadblioy (Uilanihussain, Ksq., CIcorgc- Palmer, Esq., 

'J’hc Honoii^nV>l.» Mr. Yacoob Hussain. Marmadukc Piektliall, Ks«|., 
Slieikii Ab<lul Hanimul (of Sialkot) Eb<i., 11. V. Reynold, Es(i., 

John J. Hogg, Ksq., o.n.B., Oord^u Roy, Ksri., 

Sir J. a. Harbottilo, Millburii, A. W. Stanton, Esi]., 

T. AV. Harries, Esq., H. Sepi>ings Wrigdt, Et.q. 

'J'he Right HonourabU* Eortl Parnio(tr, v.c., Moulvi Sadruddiu, 

M. H. Ispaluini, Ksq. Captain K. F. 11. Smith, 

JJeut. Colonel D. C. i’liilloU, m.A., rlij)., K. P. Kotvval, Esq. 

The Honourable 1‘lidip C. T. Ultch c, Percy Stephens, Esep, .r.P., 

Dr. D. N. Kalyanvvfda, M. ii. c. s. O. Siintharalingam, Esq., 

AV. O’Sidlivnn Molony, Es(j., Rev. McUougoll, Es(i., 

Sir Tlieodore Morison, K.c.i.E., • Xaiiak Chand, Esq., 

AUlul Hamid, Estp, M. H. Kidwai, Esq., M, Seth, PIsp, 


The Khilafat Deputations 

In India the Khilafat agitation suddenly leaped into the fore- 
front by the release of the famous Ali Brothers fiom unexplained 
internment for th<; last foui*years late in December 1919, For the 
jioxt few months politics in India was the politics of Messrs 
Mahomed Ali and Saukat Ali, and the Khilafat question in their hands 
licgan gradually to replace the Punjab agitation. In 'the all-India 
Khilafat Conference held at Amritsar a resolution had be^n passed 
to S( 3 nd a deputation to the Viceroy. Accordingly an influential and 
representative deputation of Mussalmans and Hindus representing 
the Khilafat Conference waited upon the Viceroy on January. 19, 
1920 and presented the following address which was read by Mr. M. A. 
Ansari of Delhi. The signatories were H. M, Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
Sudul Munshi, Shaukat Ali Khan, Mr. Mahomed Ali Khan, Mr. Syed 
Husain, Main Mohammad Chholani, Maulana Abdul Bari, Abdul 
Hassen, K. B. Maulana Wilazed Hassain, Maulana Abdul Majir of 
Burdwan, Maulana Abdul Azad of Calcutta, Syod Suleman Nadwi, 
Maulana Hasrat Mohaiii, Syed Zahar Ahmed, Secretary, All-India 
Moslem League ; Dr. Gasfuddiii Kitchlew, Mr. Mumtaz Hussain, 
Barrister, Lucknow ; Maulvi Mohammed Ali Qadirni, Maulvi Xama 
Ullah Saheb of Amritsar, Mr. Ghulam Mohizddin of Qasur, Agra ; 
Mohammad Saffar of Sialkdt, Maulana Moham-mad Fagir of Allahabad, 
Hakim Mohammad Musa Khan Sherwani of Aligarh, Maulana Kifazt 
Saheb of Delhi, Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy of Bombay, Pandit 
Bambhojdutta Choudry, Mr. M. K. Gandhi, Shwami Shradhanand, 
the Hon. PanditM. M. Malivya, the Hon. Pandit Motilal Nehru, Syed 
Hasan Imam, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Raja of Mahmudabad, Aga Hasan 
Saheb Muj Sahib, Raja of Jahangirabad, the Hon. Mr. Fazlul Huq of 
Calouttaj the Hon. Syed Raza Ali of Allahabad, and others. 
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VEPL'TAriuN TO riUEliOV 

Khilafat Deputation to Viceroy. 

“To llis EiixUi'iKy the lit. Hon. Huron Chelinuforil 1‘. (J., G.M.S.L, 
G.C.M.tl., G.M.I.E., Viceroy and Goccmor-Gcncral of India. 

f* 

^*Muy it plmm your E::ccUeniy , — We, the members of the Khilafat 
deputation, authorised in this be^ialf by the Khilafat Conference, 
at the very important session recently held at Amritsar, beg to 
approach your Excellency with a view to enlist the sympathy and secure 
the fullest assistance of your Excellency’s Government in a matter 
of vital importance in which we are confident neither the one nor 
the other will bo withheld. The Khilafat Conference has more than 
once resolved that a dcputiition should proceed at an early date to 
England and lay before His Majesty the King Emperor and his 
Ministers a full and clear statement of the obligations imposed on 
every Muslim by his faith and of the united wishes cherished by 
Indian Musalmans regarding the Khilafat and cognate questions, 
such as those relating to Muslim control over every poition of the 
Jazirat-ul-Arab, Khalifa’s wardenship of the Holy Places, and the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire. Such a desrre would have boon 
both natural and laudable at any time, but in view of the grave 
situation that exists to-day and is fast developing into an unmistak- 
able menace, it has acquired an urgency and an insistence that have 
compelled us to give respectful expression to it with your Excellency’s 
permission through the agency of such a representative deputation 
as ours. After a protracted war in which almost the entire civilised 
world was engaged on one side or. the other, in which each nation 
vied with its neighbours in pouring out its bipod and treasures on 
the most lavish scale in order to secure victory, and of which the 
ravages and horrors have been without precedejjt, it was natural 
that even those indirectly yet powerfully affected thereby should 
experience extreme war -weariness at its close and feel intense abhor- 
rence of the ancient metbpd of settling the vital afbiirs of mankind 
through the arbitrament of the sword. Nor was it less natural that 
the world should cry with one voice for a lasting peace to bo con- 
cluded with the utmost rapidity, and yet, although more than a ytar 
has elapsed since the conclusion of the armistice and more than 'six 
months have passed «inco the treaty of Peace was signed by Germany, 
peace seems almost as far as ever from resuming its sway over 
mankind and our own continent of Asia is not without reason appre- 
hensive of grave developments of which no one can pretend to fore- 
see the final end. The world seems once more to bo approaching a 
grave crisis and although it is not possible to speak with any degree 
of certainty of the regions and the races likely to be affected by the 
storm th&tis obviously brewiiig« it requii*es no great perspicacity to 
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foretell that when it comes to burst the Muslim world will not be 
left unaffected. We may suggest without disrespect that it is of 
paramount importance at such a juncture that the authorities at 
the centre of this composite Empire should J>e fully alive to all that 
transpires in the remotest corners of His Majesty’s world-wide 
Dominions, and the least that we may reasonably expect from the 
statesmen of the Empire is th&t in concluding any settlement to 
which they attach any degree of finality, they should take into the 
fullest consideration the most binding religious obligations and the 
most highly cherished sentiments of 70 millions of Indian Musalmans 
and the no less ardent sympathies of 250 millions of their compat- 
riots. For one reason or another sufficiently forcible expression had 
not been given to these sentiments and sympathies during the war, and 
we regret more than we can tell that even religious obligations to 
which we have referred were not set forth with that degree of 
clearness and emphasis that is essential for the purpose of com- 
municating the religious doctrines of one set of people to the ruling 
classes of another of alien faith. 

f 

Dangers and Blunders ahead. 

‘'This is neither the time nor the place to enter into any lengthy 
discussion of the reasons that swayed the Mussalmans of India, nor 
into any such exposition of thn doctrines that they hpld to be 
absolutely essential for their salvation. It suffices to say that since 
the armistice was concluded more than a year ago they have not 
spared themselves in the task of a clear exposition of these essential 
doctrines of their faith, and they are not unmindful of the fact which 
is becoming clearer every day that your Excellency’s Government, 
various Local Governments, and those Englishmen who had held 
responsible offices in India before their retirement, have gradually 
come to realize and appreciate in a daily increasing measure the deep 
concern of the Musalmans of India and pf their compatriots in the 
settlement to be concluded with the Ottoman Khilafat. Realizing 
at the same time their own responsibility for the peace and good 
governance of India and tranquillity on her borders, Your Excellency’s 
Government and the Right Hon. the Secretary of State have, we 
may thankfully acknowledge, made representations to His Msgesty’s 
Government, but that Government is obviously so far removed from 
us both in point of distance and political and religious surroundings, 
that neither our own voice nor the representations of this Govern- 
ment have apparently affected the opinions, view point, and pre- 
conceived ideas of His Majesty’s Ministers to an appreciable degree, 
and a number of ministerial utterances can be ci^ to prove, if 
proof was necessary, that they are inclined to instst on a settlement 
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of such world-wide interest and importance as if it was solely, or at 
any rate mainly, the concern of the small section of His Majesty’s 
subjects of British birth and Christian faith. From the rest they 
seem to expect impasAve acquiescence, if not willing submission, to 
the dictates of their narrowly conceived and far from imperial 
statesmanship. Need we say thatisuch an estimate* of the situation 
that a sectional and sectarian settlement will create will prove 
disastrously incorrect. Deeply apprehensive as we are of the 
calamitous consequences of such an estimate and still more deeply 
anxious to prevent them while we can, we have been driven to the 
conclusion that one final effort must bo made to give timely warning 
to the imperial authorities of the dangers we so clearly foresee, and 
respectfully entreat them to avoid the evil consequences of a settle- 
ment sought to be forced on the Miisalmans of the world contrary to 
the clearest commandments of their creed and the united wishes of 
so large a portion of humanity'. Kecent experience as well as the 
inherent difficulties of discussir'g such grave matters over the wires 
at the distance of seven thousand miles of Land %nd sea have forced 
us to resolve that with your Excellency’s assistance a deputation of 
ours should proceed at the earliest possible opportunity to England 
and place directly our humble but frank submissions before His 
Majesty and his Ministers, and since we have been repeatedly asked 
to remember that in arranging such a settlement Great Britain, 
whatever her position among her Allies and associates, could not 
leave their interests and wishes out of consideration, we trust 
that our deputation will bo enabled to explain to the Allied and 
associated Nations and their Governments the nature and binding 
force of Islamic obligations and the true character and- scope of 
Muslim aspirations. We need not repieat hero the clear conditions 
of future peace as set forth by the President of the United States of 
America on the basis of which the Khilafat cor:cludcd the armistice, 
nor the unmistakable pl^rlges of the British Premier regarding 
Constantinople, Thrace and the homelands of the Turks. We 
respectfully submit that no prospective territorial or political gains, 
whether real or only imagined, can compensate Great Britain or 
her Allies and associates for the loss of moral credit if their pledged 
word is left unredeefiied, and the ingenious interpretations suggebted 
now as an afterthought by irresponsible persons will in no way prove 
helpful to the responsible authorities. The shock of this blow 
to the moral prestige of the Empire will be felt all the more 
severely in consequence of the sad disillusionment with regard to 
the pledges of His Majesty’s Governmint proclaimed by your 
Excellency’s predecessor at the commencement of the war with 
Turkey. 
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Breach of Pledges.. 

‘‘But it is not because the Musalmanj? of India take their stand 
on British and Allied pledges, any more than they expect that a 
settlement with such extended and intricate ramifications can be 
governed by their own interests and sentiments alone, that 
they are so deeply agitated to-day when they apprehend a breiich of 
those solemn pledges and an almost complete disregard of these 
universally cherished sentiments. The Musalmans of India will 
entirely fail in their purpose if they cannot make it clear to those 
who have made themselves responsible for preserving to them their 
religious freedom in its entirety that their deepest concern to-day 
is that a settlement of the Khilafat and cognate ((uestions is apparent- 
ly being outlined by his Majesty’s Government and their Allies 
which no Musulman can accept or acquiesce in without jeopardising 
eternal slavation. This is the one governing consideration on which 
attention must be focussed and so intense is it that oven if the Otto- 
man Turks could be made to acquiesce in such a settlement it would 
remain as unacceptable as over to every believing Miisalmaii. The 
preservation of the Khilafat as a temporal no loss than a spiritual 
institution is not so much a part of their faith as the very essence 
thereof, and no analogies from other creeds that tolerate the lacera- 
ting and devitalizing distinction between things spiritual and things 
temporal, between the Church and the State, can servo anjt purpose 
save that of clouding and befogging the clearest of issues. Tempo- 
ral po>ver is of the very essence of the institution of the Khilafat, 
and Musalmans can never agree to any change in its character or to 
the dismemberment of its Empire. The no less important question 
of the Jazirat-ul-Arab, over no portion of which can any kind of i:on- 
Muslim control be tolerated, is equally clearly not one of Muslim 
sentiment but of Islamic fjiith. Similarly Islam also declares and 
defines the sanctity of the holy places of Islam and places this and 
similar matters be3’ond the uninformed' interpretation of people of 
alien faiths. Musalmans insist and with perfect reason that the Khalifa 
alone shall be the warden of the holy places. As regards the inte- 
grity of the Khalifa’s dominions w'e are painfully aware that some 
sections of the Musalmans of Arabia have in clear defiance of the 
laws of Islam stood out from the solid mass of tHo rest of the Muslim 
world. But instead of this being any argument against the latter it 
furnishes it with one more compelling reason for proclaiming the 
truth and in accordance with the divine declaration that all Musal- 
mans are brothers, to one another, and the divine injunction to make 
peace between brother^ Indian Musalmans must seek to remove 
existing misunderstanding and eliminate every cause of friction that 
may tend to separate Arab from Ajam, and Turk from Tajik. And 
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; is the logical coiiseciueiico of Islamic brotherhood that all Musal- 
lans should share the sorrows and suiFerings of their brotheis in 
very corjicr of the world and should sj3o to it that iwiiiciples of such 
niversal application as •that of self-dotermiiialion sliould ho applied 
o the Muslim no. less than to the Christian, and to tho Asiatic no 
ass than to the European. It is true^ that a great part of Europe and 
Christendom charges tho Ottoman Turks with religious injustice and 
»olitical ineptitude, but it is permissible to argue that those wlio »lo 
10 are neither free from old-standing prejudices )ior from a bitterness 
)f later growth, and wo are conlident that tho verdict of history 
kvould bo pronounced in duo course with full regard for (ho dillicMilt 
l)osilionin which the Ottoman Turks have stood for centuries and that 
it would vindicate alike the basic toleration of Islam and tho essen- 
tial humanity of the Turk. Tho loyalty of Indian Musalmans no 
loss than that of other communities of India to thoir Sovereign has 
been an abiding asset acknowledged as well as proclaimed ihroiigh- 
out the history of British rule in India. It is also admitted that it 
depends and is mainly based on tho preservation of llicir religious 
freedom in its entirety. If it has not been ncSessary to remind 
Governniont of this aspect of Muslim loyalty, and in fact of the 
loyalty of every Indian community, it is because wo thaidvfnily 
acknowledge that until lately no question had arisen in which it 
appeared Jikely to bo forgotten or ignored now that tho policy of 
the Allied and associated Powers and tho dictates of Islam seem to rnii 
counter to each other. AVo respectfully submit that justice and expedi- 
ency alike demand that what is unalterable by human hand and 
has never been so altered throughout the thirteen centuries of Islam 
shall remain unaltered, and what i.s susceptible to change and is 
essentially changeable with every change in circumstances aiuf 
surroundings should, when necessary, change. Even the most cherished 
Muslim sentiment nifty bo sacrificed in subservience to imperial 
demands, though wo humljjy sulunit that true imperialism should 
give proportionate consideration to tho wishes and sentiments of 
the Empire, but tho requirements of Islamic law are so definite and 
of such a binding nature that they cannot be reduced liy a hair's 
breadth to suit the desires of Allied and associated Powers any mon^ 
than they can be enlarged to further ilionum*dane ambitions of Musal- 
mans themsolvos. These are the limits set by Allah and none shall 
transgress them, but while the Musalmans take their stand firmly on 
their creedal obligations, they respectfully submit that true imperial 
interests point to the same path as Islamic commandments. 

*‘The war may be over but peace is still distant and doubtful, and 
we shall beseech the Imperial authorities not to under-rate the worth 
and value of Islamic friendship and loyalty. A settlement unacceptable 
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alike to Muslims and Indians, now happily reunited and standing 
shoulder to shoulder, will bring no peace because it will bring no sense 
of justice and no contintment. No Musalman who hopes and prays 
for salvation would thenceforward know anf rest and he could only 
aspire to salvation by following the dictates of Islau), however the 
consequences may be. But if on the contrary the heart of India is won 
by a generous recognition of her fitness for managing her own ati^airs 
as a member of the British Commonwealth, and the Muslim world is 
reconciled by a just appreciation of Islamic responsibilities and obli- 
gations, Muslim sentiments of half the world would be at the 
back of (Ireat Britain and no power in the world could dare to deny 
to her the rights that are hers and her Kmpire^s, The menace that 
now looms so large would then shrink into nothingness without a 
blow being struck in wrath or a drop of human blood being shed in 
vain warfare. The world would then bo truly safe not only for 
democracy but for God and the truth, and it is in this spirit that 
we desire to send our mission with Your Excellency’s assistance to 
Groat Britain and the Allied and Associated countries. VVe also feel 
confident that onca the success of our mission is assured it would 
set itself with c<iual zeal to rc*assiirc I he Muslim world and reconcile 
those w’ho have parted, may bo in anger, may be in sorrow, but in 
any case through misunderstanding of their common interests which 
everyone anxious to promote the peace of the work! shm.ild endea- 
vour to remove. May it ))e given through the grace of Merciful 
Trovidence to us and to your Excellency’s Government to accomplish 
this humane and sacred purpose.” 

The Viceroy’s Reply. 

In reply the Viceroy made a long speech, in the course of which 
lie said that the deputation had given him an opportunity of express- 
ing the views of his Government regarding the Khilafat. He first 
assured them that no efforts had been spared, no stone loft unturned, 
to place before the Allied Council the plea of the Indian Muslims on 
the Turkish peace treaty, by the representatives of India to the Peace 
Council, ri:., the Maharaja Bikaner, Lord Sinha and Mr. Montagu, 
As regards the confidential communications between him and the 
Secretary of State, ho said — 

'‘From the nature of the case I cannot disclose in any detail 
the communications which have passed between us, and the 
representations which have been made by us, but I will endes^Vour 
to take you into my confidence and explain, so far as I am able, what 
action has been taken by the Secretary of State and toy own 
Government to place your cose before the Peace Conference, Shortly 
after the Armistice, I represented to the Secretary of State that feel- 
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ing in India was much disturbed over the question of the Turkisli 
peace terms and particularly with regard to the Holy Places in the 
Hedjad and Iho future of Constantinople, and steps were taken to 
ensure that the views ^f Muslim India should be fully placed before 
the Conference by the representatives of India. The Indian Dele- 
gation, as you know, was composed of the Secretary of State, the 
Maharaja of Bikanir and Lord SinHh, and I can assure you that they 
pressed the case for the favourable treatment of Turkey with an 
earnestness of purpose and force of argument which could not be 
surpassed. They had before them the memorial dated the Lst 
January 1919 (See licjjister 1020 p. 241) which was signed by pvo- 
minent Mahomedan residents in Europe including among others Jlis 
Highness the Aga Khan, the Hon. Mr. Ameer Ali, Sir Abbas Ali Baig, 
and Mr. Yusuf Ali, and they made full use of all arguments which 
were adduced by these distinguished gentlemen for the lenient treat- 
ment of Turkey and the consideration of the sejitiments of Indian 
Muslims. I venture to think, gentlemen, that there is no relevant 
argument on behalf of Turkey which was not fully utilised by tln^ 
Indian Delegation. The Delegation received aheasing from the Peace 
Conference in the middle of May, and as a result of the previous 
representations of my Government and the efforts of the Secretary of 
State, it was accompanied on the occasion by throe prominent Indian 
Muslims His Highness the Aga Khan, Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad Klian 
and Mr. Tusuf Ali. In the same month my Government again cabled 
to the Secretary of State urging upon him the importance in any 
settlement of the Turkish peace terms of considering the cifect of 
these upon Mahomedan opinion in India. I may add that ever 
since the Armistice, I have been unceasingly in private communi- 
cation with the Secretary of State and have never failed to urge 
upon him, though this was hardly necessary as his views coincide so 
closely with my own, that Muslim feeling in India must be taken 
into the most serious account in coming to a final decision. 1 would 
remind you, however, that this is not a matter in which we aro 
dealing only with the British Cabinet. The war was not a war 
between Turkey and Britain only, but other great powers were also 
involved. The decision of Turkey to throw in her lot with the Central 
Powers undoubtodl}; prolonged the war and increased the grievous 
miseries caused thereby. Judgment is now being pro-nounced at Paris 
by a tribunal of all the Allied Powers and not by Great Britain alone. 
The future of Turkey is not being decided by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment but by the representatives of all the Powers."’ 

Coming to the subject of the deputation. His Excellency said : — 
cannnot admit the validity of all your contentions, but no 
advantage would be gained were I to examine your memorial 
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iniragrapli by paragraph in an argumentative spirit. What 
I do fully recognise is that the Maliomedans of India feel 
very deeply on this subject, and that the occasion is not one 
for unprofitable controversy, particularly on ^ religious points, but for 
helpful co operation. You desire to send a deputation to Europe to 
lay j^our views before the British 'Cabinet and if possible before the 
Paris Conference. I will do all Pcan to assist you in your mission, 
and to enable you to represent the views of Muslim India at Paris, 
but, as I have said before, the decision may come upon at any 
moment, and recognising the need for speedy action 1 have already 
cabled the gist of your address to the Secretary of State so that ho 
may bo in possession of it without delay in the hope that this may 
strengthen his hands in dealing with the question.’^ 

And then after expressing the hope tho,t Moslem loyalty would 
remain as firm as over, the Viceroy said : — 

“On the matter of the Khilafat, His Majesty’s Government 
and my own Government have repeatedly made the declaration 
which I now reaffirm that the (lucstion of the Khilafat is one 
for the Maliomedans and Mahomedans only to decide. The 
contention, however, which you urge in your address that Turkey 
should preserve in full integrity the sovereignty and dominions 
which she possessed before the war is one which I fear wo 
cannot reasonably hope will bo recognised by the Allied Powers in 
Conference. Before Turkey made her fatal mistake. His ^Majesty’s 
Government had guaranteed that such integrity would bo the reward 
of neutrality but now that she has submitted her fate to the arbi- 
trament of the sword she cannot expect any more than any other 

l*owcr which drew' the sword in the cause of Germany wholly to 

escape the consequences of her action. I fully realise that these must 
bo a matter of grief and regret to the Muslims of India. 1 would 

however ask them to take a practical view and a long view of the 

situation. Lot them remember that whe^i this unhappy war broke 
out it was the devout wish of every Briton to maintain the old tics 
of friendship which bound together the British Empire and the 
Turkish Empire. Wo could so well have trodden together the same 
path and have emerged victorious from the struggle side by side. 
IJnhappily those in whoso hands the destiniesv of Turkey rested at 
that supremo moment chose to join our enemies. That action and its 
consequences have created the dilficult problems which now 
confront us, but as you rightly indicate in your address, there is a 
community of interests and a long tradition of friendship between the 
British and Turkish Empires. I look forward therefore to a time when 
our old relations with the Turkish Empire will be re-established and 
quickened on a basis of mutual advantage and mutu^ gpod-wiil, 
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“Do not lot your minds bo too much ovorcloudcd by the passing 
shadows of to-day when tho whole world is in a state of Hux and 
everyone of us of whatever class, nation, or creed, fools buffeted and 
torn by the events it h«.s been our lot to pass through. Take a long 
view. What is good, will and must survive. Meanwhile from tho 
deadly struggle in which tho worlc^ has been engaged, tho British 
Empire has emerged stronger than ever. Within that Empire 'the 
religion and lives and property of Muslims have been secure. Within 
it and beyond it there will still be an assured future for Islam and 
peace and prosperity as in tho past for all Muslims.” 

In reply to the Viceroy’s statements, the Khilafat Deputa* 
tion issued the following statement on January 20th. 1920 

“Tho Viceroy’s reply, whilst it was perfectly courteous, was equally 
disappointing in that His Excellency said in emphatic language that 
Turkey when she had her choice deliberately drew tho sword 
against the Allied Powers and must take tho conscfiuonce. We 
consider this means punishment to Turkey for having joined the 
Central Powers contrary to the solemn declariftions made by Mr. 
Asquith the then Prime Minister, after Turkey had so made her choice. 
His Excellency hoped that whatever be the decision of Indian Muslims 
loyalty would remain as staunch as ever. Wo dosiio to place on 
record o^ir firm conviction that should the peace terms result 
unfavourably to Muslim religion and sentiments, they would place an 
undue strain upon Muslim loyalty, and knowing as we do tho 
universal feeling in India, as men with a full sense of responsibility, 
it is not possible for us to give the assurance His Excellency has 
expected. It is duo to the Peace Conference that is now sitting, 
to ourselves, and to the Empire to which wo desire to remain loyal, 
to state in explicit language the minimum that will satisfy Muslim 
sentiments. 

Thi*' Minimum Demand. 

“Arabia, as dolimiled by Moslem authorities, and tho Holy 
Places of Islam must remain under the control of tho Khalif, full 
guarantees being taken consistently with tho dignity of a Sovereign > 
State for genuine Arab Self-Government, should the Arabs desire it. 
We advisedly use* tho word “genuine” because the present arrange- 
ment is thoroughly distrusted by tho overwhelming majority of 
intelligent Muslim opinion. 

“Islam has ever associated temporal power with the Khilafat. Wo 
therefore consider that to make of the Sultan a more puppet would 
add insult to injury and would only be understood by Indian Muslims 
as an .affront given to them by a combination of Christian powers. 
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Whilst therefore we must insist upon the pledge given by Mr. Lloyd 
George on the 5th January, 1918, being fulfilled, in order to show 
that we desire no more than the strictest justice, we concede the right 
of the Allied Powers to ask for such guarantcQiS as may be considered 
necessary for full protection of non-Muslim races living under the 
Sultan. Wo hope even at this eleventh hour that British Ministers 
will give due weight to and ap][?reciate Muslim sentiment in India, 
supported as it is by practically the whole of enlightened Hindu 
opinion. 

**His Excellency has stated that it is just possible that the peace 
terms may bo completed aud declared within a few days and we can 
only hope that it is not yet too late to mend what mistakes may have 
been committed. Wo claim that the British Imperial Government 
is as much a trustee for Muslim and Indian interests as for Christian. 
It is therefore not enough that our sentiment and wishes are placed 
before the League but it is essential that British Ministers should 
make our case their own.’' 


The Al-llndia Khilafat Conference. 

3rd Session—Bombay, 15 Feb. 1920. ♦- 

Meanwhile the disappointing reply of the Viceroy and the 
secrecy with which the Khilafat matter was bolievad to be discussed 
by the Home Govt, and the Govt, of India, coupled with a 
mischievous anti-Turk campaign that was about this time started 
in England, raised a feiment in the country. The Ali Brothers 
were from the first the champion of the cause and now they raised a 
whirlwind oi agitation from one end of the country to the other. 
To meet the situation an emergency .meeting of the All-India 
Khilafat League was hastily summoned in Bombay on Feb. 15th 
1920. There was a very large gathering including many Hindus and 
almost all the prominent Hindu and Moslem public men attended. 

Reception Committee Chairman’s Address. 

« 

Mr. Mian Muhammed Chotani, Chairman, Reception Committee, 
in his opening speech repudiated • the statement that England had 
no decisive voice in the Peace Conference. Which power, he asked, 
was pressing the British occupation of Plestine and Mesopotamia ? 
Did any power compel the British Government to occupy the Holy 
Places of Islam through the agency of the Sheriff of Mecca who had 
violated the sacred traditions of Islam and thus created a suspicioQ 
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ard unrest in the Mnslim world ? This ^yas a question to which no 
British statesman had yet given a satisfactory answer. They had, 
therefore, every reason to fear that their demqnds could not be 
placed properly before fhe Peace Conference by the British delegates 
unless and until Mesopotamia and Palestine were CYacuated by 
England. If England itself took a liberal view and fought out, the 
Allied Powers could not go against her policy with regard to the 
Turkish Settlement. Confussion prevailed in Russia. America was 
holding aloof. Japan had no interest, and Greece had no right to 
interfere since she was not at war with Turkey. As for France and 
Italy, Musalinans firmly believed they cOuld not and would not offer 
resistance if only England would, by example and i»rcccpt, support 
the united Muslim demand. France, whom Indian soldiers helped, 
was morally bound to take up the cause of those who helped her. 

He protested against the use of the term “crusade * by the 
Premier in complimenting General Allenby. It would have been 
impossible for Musalmans to fight for the Allies if they had been told 
they were fighting against Islam. • 

Presidential Address. 

The Hon. Mr. G, M. Bhurgri, President"of the Conference, in 
the courel^ of his address, said that the question they were met to 
consider was of the most vital interest not only to the whole Muslim 
world, but to the British Empire itself and ultimately to the placid 
and friendly relation between the native races and religions of the 
world. There were grounds for grave apprehension that the momen> 
tous decision now awaiting before the lV»ace Conference was to bo 
made without any regard to the interests of Turkey or of the entire 
Muslim world. The dismemberment of fhe Ottoman Plmpire and the 
expulsion of the Turks from their homes appeared to be a dreaded 
contingency which might it any moment materialise. The control of 
Jazirat-ul-Arab and the custody of the Holy Places were amoi gst 
the most sacred and precious rights of the Muslim world. Were 
not Muslims fully entitled to demand that duo regard should 
be paid to their interests and beliefs in the settlement of the 
future of Turkey* by Britain and other powers. Was the 
demand in the slightest measure in excese of what they had every 
reason to expect on the strength of the promises made to them 1 
Were those solemn pledges that had been made scraps of paper? Was 
itjusb%r wise to ride roughshod over the deepest feelings and 
beliefs of such a large portion of humanity ? Would such a course be 
lafo by. moi^ity ? Did prudence allow it ? Did wise j^iey 

dictate it ? The most lamentable feature of the present situatfon; waS 
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that the opponents of Turkey were animated hy religious prejudice. 
Shelter was sometimes taken under the plea that the fate of Turkey 
was in the hands of the Allied Pouers and i.ot of Britain alone. But 
the conviction was irresistible that the decisioli rested almost entireiy 
with Britain alone. It was Britain that operated almost wholly in 
this theatre of war and she alone {pight be said to have the right of 
taking Mesopotamia. If, therefore, Britain only decided to abandon 
Mesopotamia, then no other Nation could well claim any other part 
of the country. If only Britain made up her mind to be considerate 
to the feelings and sentiments of the Muslims, then she could with 
greater case indneo other Nations to forego any annexation of terri- 
tories. 

Resolutions. 

Resolutions were passed expressing confidence in the Deputa- 
tions going to England and urging Mr. Lloyd George and other 
British representives in the Peace Conference to give full and fair 
bearing to the Khi)afat Deputation and to impress its representations 
in the Peace Conference and also urging the Central Kbilafat Com- 
mittee of India to send a second batch of Khilafat Deputation with- 
in a fortnight. 

A resolution was moved by Mr. Shaukat AH which authorised 
sending out of depatationa to Hezaz, Ncgd, Yemen, Syria, IPalefeline, 
Mesopotomia, etc., to* bring about peace among the contending 
Muslims as ordained by the holy Koran. Mirza Ali Mohamed Khan 
next presented the adoption « of draft constitution and rules of 
Central Khilafat Committee. The aims and objects were declared 
to be to secure for Turkey a just and honourable peace and obtain 
the settlement of the Khilafat question in strict accordance with 
the requirements of Islam and to secure the fulfilment of pledges 
given by Mr. Lloyd George in his speech of the 5th January 1918, 
and by Lord Hardingo (November 1918) to preserve the integrity 
of the Turkish Empire, and with a view to secure the above 
objects to approach British Ministers, the Viceroy and the British 
public, and to carry on propagandist work both in India and other 
countries and to take further steps. It was announced that 
the headquarters of the Central Khilfat Committee will be 
Bombay. 

On Feb. 19th, the third day of the Conference, Moubuea Abul 
Kalam Asad moved a resolution urging Ulemas and spirituiyi heads 
of India to take solemn pledges in accordance with the traditn^of 
Islam from their followers of loyal support and assistance toMf 
places of Islam and Jawitul Arab. 



The Khilafat Manifesto 

A very important Manifesto was^ssuecl by the Khilafat Conference 
at the conclusion of its Bombay sittings on February 20, 1920 : — 

The following manifesto containing tlic claims of Muslims iii rogard to the 
question of -the Khilafat and tlio holy placers of Islam, the arguments on which 
it is based, and the consceiuenci s which would follow from a wrong tlccision 
about the claim, was unanimously adopted. 

The claim on behalf of Muhammiulans of India in connection with ihc 
Turkish terms may Ijo dividwl into two sections : — 

1. R''garding the Khilafat, and 

2. Itcgarding wliat is callc<l “Jazirat-ul-Arab” and the holy places of Islam. 

The claim regarding tlie Kliilafat consists in leaving the Turkish Empire 

as it was at the time of the outbreak of the War, e.\ccpt tliat altliough t he allega- 
tions of Turkish misrule are not admitted, the non-Turkish Natioutdities may, if 
they so desire, be granteil autonomous Government within the Ottoman Empire, 
consistently with the dignity of a foreign State, The second section of the claim 
consists in the sovereignty over Jajirat-ul-Arab as dclined by Muslim 
religious authorities and the custody . of the holy places of Islam. Aralna as 
thus defined is bounded by the Mediterranean, the Tied 8ea, the Iiulinu Ocean, 
the Persian Gulf, the Euphrates and the Tigris. The holy places include the three 
sacred Hamams, nam* ly, Mecca, Mtnlina, and Jerusahnn, * and the holy shrine, 
namely, Na^f, Uarbala,, Samarra, Kazirnain and Baghdad. In reality this claim 
is included in the first but it is distinguishable from it in that the custoily of tlie 
holy places has ever since the establisliineiit of Islam, been under the Khilafat and 
unlike llie boundary of the latter which has changed from time to time, has never 
suffered any diminution whatever. This claim iloes not exclude genuine Arab Self- 
Government but it do ,'8 elude tlic present arrangement because those who know 
understand the unreality behind it. The claim now said to be mode by Sharif 
Hussain and by Amir Feiful is inconsistent in fact with their acceptance ol! 
even the spiritual sovereignty of the Khalifa. The 2nd argument is that tlu* 
claim is primarily based upon the religious requirements and the sentiments of 
the Muhammadans of India in common with those of Muhammadans all the world 
over, and is supported, so far as tiie Khilafat, the Ilamams aiul Jazirat-ul-Arab 
are concerned by testimony from the Quoran, the traditions of the Prophet, and 
the rest by other religions authority. 

Citations. 

It is farther supported regarding the holy, places by the deliberate 
declaration of the Got^rnment of India, on l^half of His Majesty’s 
Government as also of the Governments of France and Russia, of 2nd Novem&rr 
1014 which says : 

** In view of the outbreak of War bctwee.i Great Britain and 
Turkey, wjiieh to the regret of Great Britain has been brought about by the 
ilUadvise^' unprovoked deliberate action of the Ottoman Government, His 
Exccllei^ the Yieeroy is authorised by His Majesty's Government to make the 
public announcement in regara to the holy places of Arabia including 
okfiY holy imrincs of Mesopotamia and the porjt of Jedda, in order that there may 
^^0 misunde^anding on the part of His Majesty’s most loyal Muslim subjects 
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as to the attitude o| his Majesty’s GoYernment in the War, in which no question 
of a religious character is inTolved. These holy places and Jedda will be immune 
from attack or molestation by the British naval and military forces so long as 
there is no interference with the pilgrims from Ind^ to the holy and the 

slirincs in question. At the request of His Maj .'sty’s Government, the Govern- 
ments of France and Russia have given them similar assurances.” 

The great regard paid in this dcclamtion to the sentiments of His Majesty’s 
most loya Muslim subjects is especially noteworthy. 

On the 6th January 1918 Mr. Llo3'd George, claiming to speak in the name 
of tiie whole Empire, made the following remarkable x)ronounceincut ; ** We are 

niiot lighting to deprive Turkey of Constantinople or of the rich and renownc<l land 
of Asia Minor au<l Thrace which were pre<lominautly Turkish racially.” 

Presi<lent Wilson’s 12th point in his message to the Congress, dated 8th Janu- 
ary 1918, is in ccjually emphatic terms, viz that the Turkish portions of the present 
Ottoman Empire shouhl )h‘a3suiv<l of secure sovereignty', but the natioiinlities now 
under Turkish rul^ sliouhl b* assured seeairity of life and autonomous devi lopment. 

Thus a reduction of tlie Muhammadan claim by a hair’s breadth will not onlj' 
b » a violation of tlie deepest religious feelings of the Miihamni.ad.ans but will also 
bi a fragrant violation of tlie solemn relevant declarations ami ple<lg<-*H made or 
given by reBpoiisible statesmen representing Alliinl and Associated Powers, and 
given at a time when they were desirous of enlisting the support of Muhammadan 
peo[de and soldiery. 

It is necessary to state the likely consequences of a wrong decision on the 
* \nrtof tlie Imiicrial Government or the Allies and Associated Towers, The claim 
is aupportc<l by practically the whole of the Hindu population of India. It has 
assumed, therefore, an Indian National status. The population of the Britisli 
Empire is pivnlominantly Himlu and Muhamadan as will ajipear front the follow- 
ing figuivs. Tlie total population *145,000,000, Hindus 217 millions, Muslims in 
India 60 millions, outsiili India but within the Empire 3H millions. The policy 
of the British Government has been definiUdy stateiJ to be that of making India 
ail c(iu'il partner. Recent events have awakened India to a senses of her dignity. 
In thes.^ circumstances the Briti.sh Empire as consisting of three nationalities 
can only hold together if the just and fair demand of each component part of the 
Empire in regard to matters which arc of the concern to a larg ; section of its 
X)>oplsa;*o mletiuatcly satisticHl. It is therefore urged that the. British MinibU^rs 
are bouml not m Tidy to press the Muhammadan or rather the Indian claim before 
the Supreme Council, but to make it their own. If, however, for any reason 
whatsoever, they fail to do so anil the Supreme Council also fails to iierform its 
el ;m'ntary duty of giving effect to the declarations that brought about an armis- 
tice, it is futile to expect peace in India. The Khilafat Conference will fail in 
its duty if it liesitated to warn His Majesty’s Ministers that an affront put upon 
tlie 7 croros of Muhammadans in India,, supported by 28 crores of Hindus and 
others, will be incoinpatiblj with an expectation of bliiul loyalty. Beyond that 
it is impossibl i for the Conference to foresee the results. It may be adiled that 
even if the members of the Conference attempted seriously to satisfy the Muham- 
madan mind it is futile to expect that they would succeed in healing the wound 
that would be mafic in the heart of Muhammadan India by denial of justice and 
broach of the pledges in a matter of vital importance to that community. 



The Khilafat Delegation. 

The Indian Khilafat Delegation to England which loft India 
in February 1920 was received by Mr. Fisher, the British Minister, 
acting on behalf of Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State for India, on 
2 lid. March 1920. The Delegation consisted of : — 

Mr, Mohmnal Ali^ Mr, Syal lloamin^ Maulai^a Sijcd S^tluman 
Nadri, and Mr, Hasan Mohamed Hayat, Secretary, 

There were also present from the India Office : — 

Sir William Duke, G,C,I.E„ K,C,S,L, Mr,J. K, ShedhunA 0,11., 
and Mr, S, K, Droicn, 

Mr. Fisher asked Mr. Mohamed AH to open the case. 

Mr. Mohamed Ali: I think, Sir, it is prol/ably understood l)y 
the Secretary of State that we held at Amristar a Session of the All 
India Khilafat , Conference during the early part of this year when a 
resolution was passed for a second time that a Delegation should 
procoecKto Europe and America, in the first instance, to lay before 
His Majesty’s Government and the Allies, and of course the Peace 
Conference, the point of view of the Mussulmans generally, explain- 
ing their religious obligations and sentiments, and the position of 
Indian Mussulmans, and also making clear to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the support that Mussulmans are receiving in this matter from 
the vast bulk of Indian opinion. 

With regard to this matter, wo did not at the time know when 
precisely the Peace Confj^rence would commence making a settlement 
with the Turks, and the Viceroy in his reply to our Address even 
expressed the fear that we might arrive too late to be hoard before 
the final settlement. Wo trust that is not the case ; and we wired 
to the Secretary of State for India and to the Prime Minister imme- 
diately on landing»at Venice on the 22nd* February, urging that wc 
should bo given a full and fair hearing before any decisions were 
taken. We are now here and are thankful for being received by 
you this evening on behalf of Mr. Montagu, about whose illness wo 
are very sorry to hear. 

Before we enter into any explanation of our religious obligations 
and views, 1 should like to say that on our arrival here, and even 
in the course Of our journey across Europe, we found that a ^rtaiu 
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kind of propaganda was being carried on by the Armenians and the 
Greeks and others hostile to Turkey, who have been accusing the 
Turks of most horrible and revolting crimes. W e; for our part, are, 
to speak quite frankly, not in a position to wq^k in the same manner 
here, because, in the first place wo can afford neither the money nor 
the morals for such a propaganda ; and, in the next place, because 
wo are not at all in touch with the Turks, who are, after all, the 
principal people concerned in the matter : consequently wo cannot 
verify any accusations however grave. But wo note that in the 
last Session of the All India Khilafat Conference held at Bombay on 
the 1 5th and 1 6th February, a resolution was passed to the effect 
that a Delega'tion of Indian Mussulmans should proceed to Asia 
Minor as well as to other regions in the Empire of the Khilafat. 
When this Delegation have visited the parts from which massacres 
arc being reported at this critical moment, we shall bo in a position 
to affirm or to deny the truth of these reports. 

But our position is, above all, of a religious character. Before 
I go into details, I should like to mention that this question is to 
the Indian Mussuln^ans a vital question of religion. 

Sometimes it is being put forwaid that Indian Mussulmans 
desire to dictate to HU MajestyU Government and to the Allies. I 
assure you. Sir, that nothing could bo farther from our minds than 
to use any expression that could be construed into a desire to dictate 
or to threaten. But the question is whether the settlenfent with 
Turkey is an affair of Imperial Policy or merely a question affecting 
Great Britain. If this is a question affecting Great Britain alone, we 
have nothing further to say. But if, on the contrary, it is a question 
affecting the whole of the Empire, as it clearly is, then wo have 
equally clearly a heusi f tamli, and the policy of the Empire can no 
more bo dictated by Great Britain alone than by Indian Mussulmans. 
It must bo a common policy of the whole Empire. I think that it 
has been recognised by the entire community in India, both Musal- 
mans and Hindus, that things have cotno to such a pass that, as 
subjects of His Majesty, wo should be failing in our duty if we did 
not say how matters stand with us. 

It is not a question of Moslem sentiments, if by that we under- 
stand feelings that may be changed at will. There are certain clear 
religious obligations imposed on us by our faith. The question of 
the Khilafat is not only part of our faith, but, if 1 may put it in that 
way, it is the whole of^our faith. The functions of the Khilafat 
unite both temporal and* spiritual w'ork which Islam believes it is 
charged with doing. At all times since the death of the Prophet 
there has been a Khilafat, and it must be preserved at all times by^ 
the entire body of the Mussulmans. Tbeie has been no such thing 
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as a merely spiritual hcadsliip of Islam. Islam, as we regard it, is 
(ho last word in ethics, and the last word in guidance in all oiir 
affairs. Therefore every act of a Mussulman’s life is, and must bo, 
a religion s act. Our duly to His Majesty is a religious diitj'. A 
man’s duty to his family and his friends must be considered 
religious duty. Therefore it would not bo correct to try to 
distinguish between temporal leadership and spiritual leadership in 
this matter. The Khalifa is something more than a Pope. Wo feel 
there is likely to bo some misunderstanding about this, and wo consi- 
der it our duty to let it be known how wo stand in regard to thcr 
Khilafat. 

This institution which is both temporal and spiritual is, as 1 
have said, to bo preserved by the entire body of Islam, It is 
necessary for the Khalifa to have a certain amount of temporal 
power for the defence of our faith, and although it may vary from 
time to time according to the strength of his possible enemies, there 
must always be a minimum which cannot bo reduced with safety. 
We consider, speaking generally, that the Khalifa’s power had been 
reduced after the Balkan war to about the minimum with which a 
Khalifa can maintain his dignity and act effectively as Defender of 
the Faith. That is why our irreducible minimum is the restoration 
of the ^Mus gm ante helium.* With less than that the Mussulmans 
do not think the Khalifa and the Commander of the Faithful could 
effectively defend our faith, if in any part of the uorld our leligious 
freedom came to bo in jeopardy. 

Wo do not rule out by any means political, as apart from terri- 
torial, changes. Wo have no objection if the Peace Conference is to 
consider whether autonomy could bo given to various non-Turkish 
communities living within the Turkish Empire, whether they bo 
Christian, Muslim, or Jew. This would coincide entirely with the 
12th. point of President Wilson’s fourteen points, which requires 
that security of life and opportunities of autonomous development 
should bo assured to these communities. For these guarantees may 
be taken from the Ottoman Government consistently with the dignity 
of a Sovereign State. 

Then, quite apart from the main question of the preservation of 
the Khilafat with adequate temporal po>vor, there is the question 
of the Jazirat-ul-Arab or *‘the Island of Arabia.” To European 
geographers Arabia is only a peninsula, bounded on the fourth side 
by land. But to Musalmans it has always been an Island, the fourth 
boundary being the waters of Tigris and the Euphrates. It thus 
includes not only Hedjaz, Yemen, Nejd and other provinces com- 
monly included in Arabia, but also Syria, Palestine and Mesopot- 
amia. It is a religibua obligation, based on the dying injunction of 
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the Prophet, that within these limits there should bo no non-Moslem 
control of any kind whatsoever. There was some likelihood of 
mandates being given to Christian Powers like America, France, and 
Groat Britain herself within that territory. kV^e therefore considered 
it our duty to explain matters to the Indian Government, and then 
to the English Government aud to make it clear that no Mussulman 
could ever acquiesce in this. No Moslem could reconcile this to his 
conscience. 

Mr. Fuhr : I understand you to say that the Moslem conscience 
could not acquicscelin a mandate over a territory such as Palestine 
or Syria being given to a Christian Power. How, on that showing, 
would it be right for the Moslem conscience to acquiesce in the 
British Sovereignty over India ? 

Mr, Syed Hoasaiu : There is a great deal of difference. Arabia 
contains the Holy places. It is in regard to this tract that control by 
non-Moslem communities is ruled out. 

Mr, Mohavml Ali : Although I should be very sorry indeed to be 
understood to say anything at all that would tend to lesen the value 
of Constantinople, which has for nearly five centuries been the seat 
of the Khilafat, to Muslim sentiment, and to suggest that Mussal- 
mans could willingly agree to lose any part of Dar-ul-Islam, I must 
say that even if Constantinople went out of Moslem hands, it would 
not have the same effect as if any portion of the sacrcd.territory of 
the Jazirat-ul-Arab went out, or was placed under a non-Moslem 
mandatory. This tract, for the most part barren, has been marked 
out in a special manner in the various Scriptures as being the land 
of the prophets, and it is probably on that account- that control over 
every part of it is required by Islam to be entirely Moslem. Wo who 
consider ourselves to be the spiritual heirs of Abraham and Moses 
and Jesus, consider that this is a land apart and consecrated in a 
peculiar degree and reserved for us. Wo are charged with the duty 
of maintaining its sanctity inviolate, tof keeping it peaceful and 
tranquil, a sanctuary for the Faithful, and safe for Theocracy. In 
order to preserve that sanctity and peace and tranquility which wo 
desire, it is necessary that it should remain with us. It would be a 
sad day indeed for us when any part of it goes out of the hands of 
the Mussulman s, for then wo would have betrayed a divine trust. 
Mussulmans will never acquiesce in any arrangement that permitted 
any form of control being exercised by a non-Moslem Power over any 
part of the Jazirat-ul-Arab. 

Then there is a series of religious injunction with regard to the 
Holy places. The throe sacred Harems of Mecca, Medina and Jeru- 
salem mujst always bo in the custody and under the wardenship of the 
Khilafat, and the wardenship oi no one else could satisfy the copsQi* 
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orod of Mussalmans. Mussalmans also claim that the Shrines of 
Niijaf, of Karbala, Kazimain, Saraarra and Baghdad should remain 
111 . dor his wardonship. Non-Moslem control over the territory in 
which they are situateef is not at all permissible. 

If I may now reverse the order in which I have outlined the 
threefold claim of the Mussalmans, I will say that the three sacred 
Harems of Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem, and the Holy shrines I 
have named in Mesopotamia, must continue to remain under 
the wardenship of the Khalifa precisely as they did before 
the war. They are all situated within the Jazirat-ul-Arab, and 
there must bo exclusive Moslem control over every part of that 
region. Now, if that coidrol is the Khalifa’s control as before the 
war, not only will this religious rcf|uiroinont be fiilffllfd,*but it will 
also assist in the fultilmcnt of the first religious rc(|uircmcnt.s to 
which I have referred, namely, the preservation of the Kliilafat with 
temporal power adequate for purposes of the defence of our faith. 
Therefore, if, on the one hand, the pledge of the Prime Minister of 
the 5th Jan. 1918, the solemnity of which he has fow fully proclaim- 
ed, is redeemed in its entirety, and the 12lh point of President 
Wilson's fourteen points, on the basis of which armistice was con- 
cluded with Turkey, is honoured in the observance, and, on the other 
hand, the religious rocpiireinent imposed on the Mussulmans by their 
faith wifh regard to the Jazirat-ul Arab and the Holy PI ices are 
respected, as we claim they should bo respected, as the basis of our 
loyalty, then the main requirement of the preservation of the Kliilafat 
will be fulfilled, and the territorial status quo ante bolliim would Lo 
restored. This delegation will be satisfied if the Kliilafat is thus 
preserved with sutheiont territory and temporal power, and, if neces- 
sary, guarantees may be taken for good Government, security of life, 
religious toleration and opportunities of autonomous development 
of the subject races consistently with the dignity and independence 
of the Sovereign. * 

I would mention here tha^ while we recognise that it is the 
bounden duty of their subjects to maintain their allegiance to the 
Allied and Associated Governments, wo desire to say that all Mus- 
sulmans are bound* at the same time to niaintain their allegiance to 
the Khilafat, and ask you to recognise that we have our religious as 
well as our political obligations. We do not desire, nor is it pdssiblo 
for us, to move away from the political position in which wo stand, 
just as we do not desire that our position should bo made embarassing 
by any ill-considered action of these Governments with regard to the 
KhaKfa^s^Oovernment. If demands were made which we could not 
satisfy without- prejudice to our slavation, we would have to cpiisi- 
der the whole position in that case. • 
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As regards the propaganda carried on in this country against 
the Turks, wo feel that, when the Turks are accused of crimes 
against humanity, these accusations are due in a groat measure to 
religious and racial prejudices ingrained fdr centuries past in the 
communities that indulge in these accusations, and in no inconsi- 
derable measure also to the greed and convetousness of Turkey^s 
neighbours that have for long wanted to grab as much as they could 
of Ottoman territories. To say the very least of it, those crimes have 
been much exaggerated. In some parts of the Christian world it is 
considered that the Turks should be driven out of Constantinople 
not only because they are Turks and guilty of criminal conduct, but 
because they are Moslem, and Islam itself is a blight. Wo have to 
remove these deeply rooted prejudices and repudiate the association 
of criminal conduct with Islam. But at the same time we are also 
anxious to exert pur influence as Mussalmans so that not only such 
things, but even the suspicion of such things, should not be possible 
in future. As regards the character of the Turk, we think it very 
diiferent indeed from what it has so often been described to bo. We 
should not like to say anything at all about the character of the 
propaganda of the Churches among other sources of mischief and 
prejudice. We are not here to increase any kind of bitterness. As 
a matter of fact, wo have come on a mission of peace. But this 
much wo will say, that before one can judge the Turks impartially, 
one has to inquire into the intrigues carried on for two centuries at 
least by the enemies of Turkey to foment trouble anmng her Chris- 
tian subjects, and thereby make out a plausible case for lopping off 
parts of the Ottoman Empire in Europe and Asia. On^ will also have 
to enquire into the character of the dealings of these Christian popu- 
lations of Turkey with their Moslem neighbours, and ascertain 
whether these dealings were neighbourly or provocative. In any 
case, wo think that oven if the Turks have boon to a certain extent 
to blame, it must be admitted that they te\d a very great lesson, and 
I can assure you. Sir, that Indian Mussalmans do not think that they 
have nothing more to do if their claims are satisfied ; if a settlement 
is made such as they hope, for, they would endeavour to create a 
desire in the Turks for reconciliation with the British Government 
and their Allies. They would also impress iipon the Turks that not 
only must such atrocities, as they are so recklessly accused of, not 
occur, but they must also bo above suspicion of committing such 
atrocities. As Mussalmans, we have to wipe off the stain of inbumar 
nity from the fair name of Islam, and the British GovernmC’nt and 
their Allies can rest assured that Indian Mussalmans wiH;]ipt fail Jq 
their duty towards Islam in a matter ol this kind. Their resttai^^ 
iiig influence would be utilised to the fullest oxtonty Onr missip^ 
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is of a double character. It is our duty to represent matters to His 
Majesty’s Government, because we are his subjects ; and it is our 
duty to represent matters to the Khalifa, who is the Commander of 
the Faithful. Both these duties we should like to observe. If a 
settlement such as we desire is made with the Khilafat, our infhi- 
enco for the good would naturally ‘greatly increase, and it would. bo 
used in the interest of the Empire and of humanity. But if the 
settlement goes against our sentiments and religious obligations, 
without saying one word which may likely to bo misconstrued into 
a threat, we must frankly state that we shall have to think of our 
roligioud duty first. 

I should like to say that it is very diflicult for His Majt?sty’s 
Government, removed as it is, both in point of distance and 
religious and political surroundings, from India, to understand what 
is actually happening there. 1 do not like to say anything against the 
Government of India or the officials there, if I can help it. They 
have been exceedingly courteous in receiving our deputation and 
facilitating our departure from India and our goming over hero. 
But I must say that the official world docs not fully understand 
what is passing in the hearts of the people of the country. At any 
rate, I think we are in a better position to understand how things 
stand with our people. A considerable portion of my life has been 
more cr Idfes a blank lately, owing to internment and incarceration. 
I assure you. Sir, it was only when wo came out of the prison and 
saw things with our own eyes that wo discovered, and it was a groat 
shock to us — what the real state of the country was at the time of 
our release. India has changed so enormously that anyone who 
knew it five years ago would not recognise it to-day. It has changed 
so rapidly in fact that it is no longer a ciuestion of years but of 
months. Well, the officials in India at any rate do understand 
better than most people here that if in the settlement with Turkey 
regard is not had for the religious obligations and the position of 
the Mussalmans, it will be a very serious matter. Indeed, I am not 
an Englishman, and cannot pretend to know the English language 
as well as Englishmen themselves know it, and I fear that words 
that I may use may ^sometimes bear a significance that I may not 
have intended. It is difficult for mo to explain, but I will say this. I 
heard in the House of Commons, soon after we came over to London 
and went to hear the debate on Constantinople, Col. Wedgeword 
say : ‘*You can get a great deal out of Englishmen by persuading 
them, but you must not use threats.” Well, Sir, 1 suppose that is 
true of every selLrespeoting people, and since it is true of Englishmen 
also^ l will beg jof any Englishman, I will beg of Col. Wedgewood, 
and;! will beg of you. Sir, to tell me how to frame a warning, that 
22 
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would be the most serious of warnings, but would not be construed 
into a threat. 

Finally I may add that in some quarters hostile to Turkey, and 
even to India, efforts are being made to beAttle the importance of 
the mission which hag brought us here, and it is said that the Indian 
Khilafat Delegation is unimpressive. With reference to this, all 
that I can say is that we could have brought a larger body of men 
with us, and also people more distinguished than ourselves. But it 
must be understood that work has to be done in India also, and we 
cannot spare many men for the work here ; and it ought to be 
understood that wo do represent the entire body of Mussalmans of 
India, and the vast bulk of our Hindu compatriots and others who 
are in this matter at one with us. 

Mr. Sped should like to supplement what has boon 

said by one or two observations, The question has been raised both 
in the Press here and in India, that in this matter Muhammadan 
agitators are trying to make political capital, and that there is no 
foundation of any. religious feeling in it. I should like to say that 
this is utterly untrue. In this matter, at any rate, it is our duty to 
inform His Majesty’s Government that it is not really a political 
question so far as we are concerned. It is purely a religious question. 
1 should like to say this in support that Turkey has been at war 
with the various European nations for the last 300 yeafs. Some* 
times she has fought with the active support of England. Some- 
times she has won, sometimes lost. Wo, Muhammadans in India, 
never raised the question of the Khilafat at all. This is the first 
time in the history of British rule in India that the question has 
arisen and it has been raised now because the Khilafat has been 
put in jeopardy. That is the important feature. It is in jeopardy 
for this reason. As the result of this last war the territories of the 
Ottoman Empire, including those regions regarded as sacred, are 
being brought into the melting pot. The. impression in India is that 
some of these territories are about to be annexed by Great Britain 
herself, and I can assure you that this possibility has created a very 
great deal of anxiety and alarm and very genuine feelings which 
are not pleasant because, as the Mohamodang^ view it, up to now 
strict religious neutrality has been the foundation of British rule in 
India ; and certainly the loyalty of the Indian Mohamedans, which 
has been a tradition of English rule, has been largely built up by 
the fact that so far as their reliidous life was concerned, they 
enjoyed a very uncommon degree of freedom and security. But now 
the situation is that apparently Great ^Britstn herself Is gdnt 
to be a party to the dhimemtenn^t cedy o^^^ 

Empire, but also of the actuab reaha of tberKhiU^ 
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area according to Islamic law, has got to be wider the guardianship 
of the Khilafat and nobody else. If by any direction of the British 
Empire this region is given to any non-Islamic jxiwor, the Indian 
Mohamedan has got to ^choose between his loyalty to the British 
Crown and his spiritual allegiance to the Khalifa. It is a choice 
which he would prefer to avoid. I mention this point to make 
it clear that this is not a political question. It is a religious 
question. 

Then I would say this. The question has also been raised in more 
than one quarter that the Hindus in India have got nothing on earth 
to do with the Khilafat question, and that the fact that they are 
making common cause with the Mohamedans in itself argues that 
this is a political movement rather than a religious (fnestlon. As to 
that, I would say that if you were aware of recent facts in Indian 
national life, you would at once see that this is not the case. During 
the last few months, certainly during the last year, there has been a 
very extraordinary fusion of Hindu and Mohamedan feeling in India, 
and the reason why the Hindus have come into this movement is be- 
cause from the Indian point of view they have cbme to regard the 
Khilafat issue as a national rather than a sectarian question. They 
have taken this view chiefly on account of Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi has 
laid down the principle that inasmuch as the chief thing we are out to 
have is Indian national unity, if it is the case thslt so many crores of 
Indian Mohamedans feel that this is a matter of life and death to 
them, then the Hindu, consistently with the idea of national unity, 
cannot stand aside. Mr. Gandhi has said they must make common cause 
with their Mohamedan compatriots exactly as he would expect us to 
make conamon cause with the Hindus if the Hindus were up against 
similar difficulties. That is why there has been nothing of a hole and 
corner nature in this matter. They have all come in with a clear 
recognition of this point that in so far as they desire to have a com- 
mon Indian nation, and wo form a great part of that nation, what 
affects us so closely must bo a matter which concerns the Hindus also. 
This is an All-India question. They are just as committed to our 
cause as we are ourselves. 

^ The All-India Khilafat Conference fornqally adopted a manifesto 
which is really the mandate of the delegation which we comprise, 
and in this document, which 1 would ask your permission to quote, 
is set forth very briefly the whole of our position. 

Mr, Mohamad Ali,---! mention that before drawing this 

up, in whioh Mr. Gandhi took a considerable share, he desired to have 
befoul him Mohamedan experts. He had them and he cross-examined 
great length and in great detail, and entirely satisfled him- 
s^If wt these were otir religious obligations^ 
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]\[i\ i^yrd Z/or.'iai/t,— Tho manifesto siiys that [Mr, lure 

(/uutcs f!te Mnni feAo given on p, 161,] 

Sir JnUiavh Duke : — I do not quite follow the bearing on the 
sacred places of Jazirat-ul-Arab. I underwtand that the principal 
Holy Places in Mesopotamia are only xdaces of pilgrimage for the 
Shiahs who do not recognise the paliph. 

Mr, Moliamed Ali : — The Holy Places are held in very groat 
reverence and by all sects. Many Sunni Mohamedans also visit the 
shrines. 

Hr IKilli'tnt Duke : — The bulk of the pilgrims are Shiahs. It 
is not in the same way a iicccsasry pilgrimage to the Sunnis. 

Mr. FishePd Reply. 

Mr, lishrr : — Vou have come a very long journey to put your 
ra.so before the British Government and although you apologised 
for your hhiglish, I may say that there is very little need for an 
apology. Y^ou put youi case very fully and very clearly, and, if a 
may say so, very temperately before us. The British Government 
is of course wolf aware that it had the valuable assistance of a 
million Indian soldiers in the recent war, and that many of those 
soldiers were Muslims by religion, and it is aware of its obligations 
not only to the Muslim soldiers who fought for it in the war, but to 
all its lo 3 ’’al Muslim subjects in India ; and I think yc^ may feel 
assured that we arc anxious to study the religious susceptibilities and 
sympathies of your follow believers, and that whatever conclusions 
may be reached in respect of the international settlement, the settle- 
ment of the world’s atfairs, attention to the Indian aspect of the 
case will always bo given. Indeed it is no secret that the decision 
whicji has recently been taken by the Allied and Associated Powers 
to retain Turkish sovereignty in Constantinople has been to a largo 
extent inHuonced by the desire of the British Government to meet 
the religious feelings of its Muslim subjects in India. Still of course 
you will realise that, while that is an important factor, and a factor 
which the British Government will never lose sight of, it is not the 
solo factor which the Ministers responsible to the British Parliament 
have to take into account in these far reaching and complex transac- 
tions. There are other*' bictors as well. Of course, as you, I think, 
are perfectly well aware, consideration for the position of the subject 
peoples of the Turkish Empire is one of the elements which has 
to be taken into account, and 1 feel that 1 ought to remind you of 
the fact that a very painful impression has been created in this 
country by the news of the recent massacres in Gilicia. I wish to 
lointout to you that the issue is a oomplex one ; but one; to the 
solution of which the British Government brings verjr steadfast 
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good wiJl to tho Muslim population of India, and you may bo 
assured that what you have said will bo duly considered by tho 
Government. 

Mr. Mohamed Ali; you have boon very careful to avoid anything 
in the nature of the language of threats, and you have been wise 
in doing so. Of course, as you realise perfectly w’ell from your largo 
experience of public affairs, tho l^ritish Government is bound to 
frame its views on wide considerations of policy, and cannot bo 
deflected one inch from its course by anything in the nature of 
threats. But at the same time tho British Government is bound to 
give due consideration to any views which may bo sincerely felt and 
honestly cxpicssed by loyal subjects of tho Empire. 

I very mucli* regret that tho Secretary of state has not been 
able to receive this deputation. Ho desired to do so. lie is dis- 
appointed that ho is unable to meet you, but as you are aware, he 
is unwell at tho present moment, and consequently I am taking his 
place. I hope, however, that before you return to India you may 
have an opportunity of meeting the Prime Minister and of laying 
your views before him. As you know, a confcrofice is taking place 
at the present time. The Prime Minister is meeting the statesmen 
of the allied countries in Downing Street, and many important issues 
are being discussed. Mr. Lloyd Gcorgo^s time is very much occupied, 
and 1 capnot promise you that ho will bo able to see you, but 1 
hope that ho may be able to do so. 

Gentlemen, I have only one other thing to say, and it is this. 
As a philosopher once said, history is always a pis alter, a choice of 
second best. It is founded on compromise. We cannot all get 
everything that we want, but you may be quite certain that the 
British Government will never fail in giving duo consideration to 
feelings loyally and sincerely expressed by subjects of tho Empire. 

Mr. Mohamed Ab’a final remarks. 

Mr. Mtihamtd Ali : — May I express the thanks of the Delega- 
tion for tho reception that you have so cordially given to us ? I 
quite understand, I think all of us understand, even tho most 
illiterate in India, that our desires and sentiments cannot be tho " 
solo factor in a sefllement of this kind. But there is one point that 
has not been entirely appreciated and that wo particularly desire to 
lay stress upon, namely, that there are certain religious obligations 
that are of such a binding character that they must be our first 
consideration ; and since our loyalty is based on respect for our 
religious obligations, regard for them must be the first consideration 
of His Majesty's Government also. It is true that life is one long 
second best, and that compromise ia of the very essence of politics. 
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It is precisely because we recognise this that we have not asked for 
anything more than the restoration of the ^status quo ante bellum/ 
But if a new earth and a new heaven were to be created, as 
we were at one ,time led to hope from the utterances of the 
statesmen of Allied and Associated Nations, and if therefore, 
all the territories taken and retained by force wore to bo restored 
to their rightful owners, then \fo would have asked for the return 
of Egypt, of Tripoli, of Bosnia and Herzegovina, of Crete and of the 
large slices of Turkish territory carved out by the Balkan Allioa It 
is theiofore quite clear that we have already applied the maxim of 
‘pis alter* in the rigion in which it can bo applied. But in the 
domain of faith and religious obligations there can bo no compro- 
mise. That is a matter to which ‘pis alter’ does pot apply. There 
we can only have the best, and the best is just good enough. There 
the second best is just as bad as the very worst. 

With regard to our desire for interviews with the Prime 
Minister, wo recognise bis position, and understand how difficult 
it^ must bo for him to find time, but if I may say so, without 
disrespect, if M. Vonizelos (the Turkophobe Greek Minister) can 
come so often and have the ear of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, it will only seem right that representatives of Indian 
Mussalmans and Indians generally who, as you have acknowledged, 
Sir, have come from a long distance, should bo given a fair hearing 
and enabled to put their case before His Majesty’s Ministers before 
decisions are taken. . 

As regards the “Cilician massacres,” we believe that the news 
that has come over here is from very tainted sources. So far as we are 
concerned we should like a through and impartial inquiry into the 
whole question of these sO'Called massacres, and we should court the 
utmost publicity for the investigation into the offences alleged 
against the Turks and its results. Let there be a Commission sent 
out to examine the facts and the causes ^hat have brought about a 
state of affairs that all alike must deplore. So far Greeks and Jews 
and Armenians all have been sending all sorts of roving commissions, 
and it is the Indian Mussalmans alone that have been kept* out. 
They could therefore well ask for a Commission of their own being 
permitted to inquire into'theso massacres. But, to^ permit no possibi- 
lity of a suspicion of partiality, we say that English people as well 
as Indians should bo represented on this Commission. Not the high- 
est among us would consider such a task beneath him, and even His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam, and other Iqdiau Bulers, Ulamas like 
Maulana Abdul Bari and Maulana Mahmud-ul-Hasan, and loaders of 
Indian public opinion, both Hindu and Moslem, would gladly Well- 
come such an opportunity to sift the truth. Let there be a tfor^iii 
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investigation, if the Turk be as he is said to be, wo will wash our 
hands of him We do not wish Islam to be regarded as the supporter 
of murdei’ers. 

There is one thing more that I must ask your permission to 
refer to. There have been certain statements in the speeches both of 
the Prime Minister and of the Loader of the Plouse of Commons 
with reference to the Khalifa, the seat of the Khalfat, and the Allies’ 
garrisoning of the Straits. Wo think we can understand that the 
exigencies of Parliamentary debates, and politics generally, some 
times drive politicians to attempt to reconcile opposite points of view 
and satisfy all. parties, and to express opinions in a language which 
they would havg preferred not to use, and would not have used in 
the intimacy of ijrivato discussions. But if it really be the 
case that the Khalifa is to be kept under the guns of the Allied 
Powers, and is to exist in constant fear even of his own life, 
his position would bo worse than that of the Pope at the Vatican. 
He would be the Pope at Avignon and even worse than that, for 
he would bera prisoner of people of alien faith ai)d rac.o. If that is 
to be the case, we would far rather sec him in exile at Bronssa, or 
oven Koniah than in such a plight. The consequences of such an 
affront to Islam cannot bo exaggerated and cannot bo endured. 

Maidana Syed Suliiiwm Nedei : — I should jufet like to add that 
I am perhaps the first Indian ** Maulvi ” that has come over to this 
country, 1 am not a politician nor is Maulana Abdul Bari Sahib 
of the famous family of the (Jlama of Feringi Mahal, Lucknow, who 
has particularly asked mo to represent him. This ought to convince 
His Majesty’s Government that this is not a political matter to us 
but a religious matter. 


The Deputation to the Premier 

. London, March 17, 1920 

Mr. Mohammed AH in opening stated that the deputation had come 
on a relegious question. Islam drew no distinction between spiritual 
and temporal affairs. It has always had two centres, one personal 
and other local. The personal centre is%he Khalif as successor to the 
prophet imd repository of traditions. The* local centre is Jazirat^UL ' 
Arabor Islamic Arabia. Islam regards it not as a peninsula, but as 
an Islaridi the foiirtb boundary being the water of Euphrates and 
Tigris. For the defence of the Faithful the Khilafat must retain 
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adequate Territorial resources, etc., which may be summed up in 
the expression temporal power. The Turkish Empire had been 
reduced to such low limits as the result of recent wars that Muslims 
consider the irreducible minimum of tcmpoi-al power adequate for 
the defence of the Faithful to be the restoration of territories on the 
itatiis qm ante helium. They do r ot rule out such political changes 
within the scheme of Turkish sovereignty as would guarantee and 
secure the autonomy of various Muslim territories consistently with 
the dignity and secure independence of the State. 

The Prime Minister (Mr. Llyod George) asked if this signified 
opposition after all lo the declaration by the British of Emir PYu'sul as 
King of Arabia. Mr. Mohammad Ali expressed a l^pe of reconciling 
Turoo-Arab difference, and of persuading the hlmir Feisul that 
his Own ambitiotis and those of the Arabs could be entirely satisfied 
within the pchcme of Turkish sovereignty. 

( 

Pressed by the Prime Minister to say if he were opposed to the 
independence of Arabia, he replied in the affirmative. This would 
not, however, rule but special arrangement for autonomy. Eeferring 
to India Mr. Ali explained that consistently with their own desire for 
autonomous development, they could not think of denying it to 
Arabs, Jews or Christians within the Turkish Empjre. Apart from 
the question of temporal i)Ower, Muhammadans claim that Ja/irat-Ul- 
Arab including as well as the Arabian Peninsula should remain invio- 
late, and entirely in Moslem control. This is the minimum demand- 
ed by the religious obligations absolutely binding to Muhammadans. 
'*lt does not specify that it should bo under the Khalifa’s own 
control. Religious requirement will be satisfied oven if Emir* Feisul 
exercised independent control there.” Both this requirement and that 
of temporal power may easily be satisfied if Jazirat-UbArab 
remains as before the war, under the direct sovereignty of the 
Khalifa. i 

Thirdly, a series of injunctions retiuirod the Khalifa to be 
warden of the three holy places of Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem, 
while overwhelming Moslem sentiment ^required that he should be 
warden of the holy shrines of Najaf, Kerbela, Kazimain, Samara and 
Bagdad. Apart from the above religious obligations, Moslems trust 
that the pledge regarding Constantinople, Thrace, and Asia Minor, 
the populations of which are overwhelmingly Moslem, should be 
redeemed in its entirety. Moslems cannot tolerate any affVout to 
Islam in keeping the Khilafat as a sort of hostage in ContantiDiple* 
As regards Thrace, Turkish claims require no further argument than 
the priuoiple of self-determinatiom The same principle would ehtiror 
ly rule out the Greek claim to Smyrna. " 
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Turniug to the question of massacres, Mr. AH said the Indian 
Khilafat delegation must put on record their utter detestation of such 
conduct and their full sympathy for the sufferers whether Christians 
or Muslims, but if the Turks are to be punished, the whole question 
requires impartial investigation by an international Commission on 
which the All-India Khilafat C^iferonce should be adequately 
represented. The- Commission should go into the question of the 
organization of revolutionary societies by Christian subjects of the 
Sultan, and of provocation offered to the Moslem majority in the 
region affected. 

Pressed by the Prime Minister, Mr. Mohamed Ali said tliat lie 
neither denied the existence of these massacres, nor justified 
them in the le'ast. Ho was not in a position to affirm or 
deny anything. The Prime Minister cited the answer given by 
the Turkish delegation in Paris admitting the massacres. Mr. Moham- 
mad Ali went on to ask for a thorough emiuiry, and added that if it 
'^establishes to the satisfaction of the w'orld that the Turks have 
really been guilty of those atrocities and horrible crimes, then wo 
will wash our hands of the Turks. I'o us it is much more import- 
ant that not a single stain should remain on the fair name of Islam. 
We want to convert the world to our way of thinking but with what 
face can wo go before the world and say we are the brethren of 
murderera and assassins’’ ? He urged that the massacres began only in 
the last quarter of last century, after the success of Kussian intrigues 
in the Balkans etc. In any case, if the Turk is to be punished on the 
assumption that his rule is a blasting tyranny, the evidence should 
be absolutely above suspicion. No such evidence at piescnt exists. 
“Even in to days Times,” ho said, “you read of the horrors perpe- 
trated by these so-called innocent lambs i. o. Armenian Christians.” 
He urged the importance of removing a wrong impression from the 
minds of millions of Moslems. There should not bo the least suspi- 
cion that the Turkish question is being dealt with in the spirit of 
the crusaders of Europe. On other points Mr. Ali reiterated what he 
said in his interview with Mr. Fisher. 

The Prime Minister’s Reply. 

The Prime Minister, after comniendin^T the lucidity and modera* 
tion of the speakers, said that in Paris great care was taken to 
consider the case put forward by the official representatives who 
came frpm India. The Maharajah of Bikanir and Lord Sinha 
who themselves fomed part of the peaiNs delegation repeatedly 
hmught forw^ the Muhammadan case, also delegations were 
iirranged '. of Great Britain, 

soihe from India; and at dhe request fhe^ Supreme 

23 
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Council of the Allies heaid the case. He would therefore like 
Indian Muhammadans to feel that their case had been presented 
with great care and force, and had been listened to with 
conscientious care not only by the delegates of the British 
Empire but also at the request of British delegates by the Supreme 
Council of the Allies. Secondiy» he would like to get out of 
the mind of every Moslem throughout the Empire that they were 
treating Turkey on different principles from those applied 
to the Christian countries. They were at war with three Chris- 
tian countries and one Muhammadan country. They did not seek 
war with any of them, nothing was further from their minds at the 
beginning of the conflict with Germany than that they should have 
to make war with Turkey. He did not believe that they had ever 
before made war against Turkey, though they had fought for her 
many times. He referred to the Crimea and the events of 1878, yet 
Turkey, when Britain was engaged in the most terrible struggle in her 
history, suddenly declared war on them. It was vital to them in 
that struggle to have free access to the Black Sea. Lack of such ac- 
cess prolonged the' war at least two years. Turkey suddenly slammed 
the gates in the face of an old ally who had always stood by her and 
who had no quarrel with her of any sort or kind at that time. He 
did not believe that France had ever before made war with Turkey. 
She had been on England’s side in the Crimea suppoiting Turkey, yet 
the same thing happened to France. Therefore no Muhammadan 
in India should imagine England entered this war against Turkey as a 
crusade against Islam, nothing was further from their minds. He 
did not believe that the majority of the Turkish population wanted 
war with Great Britain. He deeply regretted that the rulers mis- 
led their country into fighting against their old Allies and friends. 
The result was to prolong the war for two years. Now Turkey^ 
like Germany and Austria, had been beaten. Germany and Austria 
had paid the penalty for defeat.. Austria had fallen to i^eoeSi 
Alsace-Lorraine and Poland had been taken from Germany upon 
whom very stern and severe terms had been imposed. Jtoth 
Germany and Austria are Christian countries ; therefore it is no use 
talking about crusades*^ We are, said the Premier, applying the prin- 
ciple of self-determination to those countries whidn oppress suldect peo- 
ples and provoke war to destroy liberty throughput the wmdL He 
did not want any Muhammadan in India to imagine that tltoy were 
applying one principle to Christians and another to Mohi^ma^s» hei- 

thor did he want any ^ 

abandoning in the < 
ruthlessly applied to 
Continuing, he eaid : 


muMuuuiwiaa in inisia roimagine snas sney were 

me of the Turks |Wiheii4es 
Christian countriee lOtit 
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“ I do not understand Mr. Muhammad Ali to claim indulgence 
for Turkey. He claims justice, and justice she will get. Austria 
has had justice, Germany has had justice — pretty terrible justice. 
Why should Turkey eAape 1 There was no reason why we should 
be applying any different measures to Turkey from that which we 
had meted out to the Christian communities of Germany and Austria. 
We are not treating Turkey severely because she is Muhammadan, 
we are applying exactly the same principles to her as we have ap- 
plied to Austria, which is a great Christian community. The prin- 
ciple is that of self-determination applied to Empires that have 
forfeited their right to rule. The Arabs have claimed independence 
and severance from Turkish dominion. Is it suggested that the 
Arabs should remain under Turkish dominion merely because they 
are Muhammadans? Is not the same measure of independence and 
freedom to be given to Muhammadans as to Christians V* 

Turning to Thrace, the Prime Minister said, it was very 
difficult to get the facts but he had before him statements of 
both Turkish and Greecians of Thrace between which there was 
very little difference. According to both the Muhammadan popula- 
tion is in considerable minority. If that is true and the principles 
of self-determination is to be applied, the whole of Thrace would 
certainly be taken from Turkish rule. The same thing applied to 
Smyrna. •After very careful investigation by an impartial com- 
mittee it has been found that a considerable majority of the 
population was non-Turk and the great majority undoubtedly 
preferred Greek rule to Turkish rule. 

Turning to the question of temporal power, the Prime Minister 
said that the question of temporal power of a spiritual head 
was not confined to Islam. It was one of the great controversies 
of Christendom as well, concerning which there were wide differences 
of opinion among Homan Catholics and themselves. But after 
the Pope was deprived of hft temporal power, his spiritual power was 
greater and very likely greater than ever. He know, he declared, of 
sincere and zealous Muhammadans who took a very different view 
of temporal power from that of Mr. Mohammad Ali. He would enter 
into no controversy. ^11 he would say was the Turk will exercise tem- 
poral power in Turkish lands. We do not propose, said the Premier, 
that he should retain power over lands which are not Turkish. This 
is the prinefpie we are applying to the Christian communities of 
Europe and the same prindple must be applied to the Turk. 

^ As to the Armehian massacres, there was no doubt about them. 
It is teas that an impartU investigation has not taken place, but 
tiiit is baeanse tliO worst masteOre^^ of all occurred during Jl^ew^ 
and there was no one thefo to fbvestl|S^. He had cited of 
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tho Turkish delegation i if Paris. Their solo answer was that those 
who were in power at that tiine and ordered tho massacre of Arme- 
nians had also committed crimes against Moslems and condemned to 
death by every means three million Muhafomadans. That is the 
answer. It is not a question of punishment but a question of good 
(Government, and whether it is d0,0000 Christians or throe Millions 
Moslems, a Government which cannot protect its own subjects, 
whether Christian or Moslem, against wholesale massacres of that 
kind, is not fit to govern. We are therefore bound in the interests of 
civilization to exercise some kind of control and supervision. It was 
quite clear that the Turkish Government, as at present constituted, 
is incapable of iTotccting its own subjects. 

Tho Prime Minister then refored to tho dovastation and desola- 
tion under Turkish rule of Asia Minor, once tho granary of tho 
Mediterranean. He proceeded : ‘If the Turk were a capable and 
eflicient administrator who looked after his land well, there is not a 
Cliristian community in Europe that would not say, God bless you 
and prosper you, and we would not dream of interfering, we should be 
glad to see him work out his own faith in his own land. But I do 
not think that ho has governed in a way which makes Islam proud 
of him. I will ask you to look at the way in which ho has done it. 
Is Islam really proud of Turkish dominion 1” 

In conclusion tho Prinio Minister wished to give comfort to tho 
Mohammans of India who with very fc>v exception had stood loyal 
by tho Throne and Empire. There were exceptions oven among Chris- 
tiaiisand ho would therefore draw no distinction to the detriment 
of Indian Muhammadans because there were some among them who 
were disloyal. He gratefully acknowledged that Mussalraans of India 
had stood by tho Throne and Empire. “They helped us in the struggle, 
wo willingly and gladly recognise that. We recogidso that they have a 
right to be hoard in a m.itlei which eifects especially Islam. Wo have 
heard them. Not merely liave wo hcjird them but wo have very 
largely deferred to their wishes in this matter. The settlement was 
^ery largely atfocted by the opinion of India and specially tho Mussal- 
mans of India. But wo cannot apply dillorcnt principles in the settle- 
ment of a ISIuhamadan country from those which we sternly applied to 
‘»ur settlomont with Christians with whom wo ^A*ero also at war. 

Mr. Muhammad AH in reply said that the action of Turkey 
in entering tho war might have been due to alarm caused by tho 
fact that tho Czar of llussia, their ancient enemy, was one of tho 
Allies of Groat Britain and to the existence of the secret treaty 
which promised Constantinople to Russia. 

To this tho Prime Minister replied that he wished to make it 
abi^olutely clear that when they entered into war they had no uudei?* 
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BtandiiiK whatever with llussia to the detriment of Turkey so that 
the Turk had no reason to fear anything from their having engaged 
ill a war on the side of liussia. Our war, ho said, was .against 
Germany and we had iiot Turkey in our minds in the least. 

The Anti-Turk Campaign. 

Meanwhile in England a strong and influential campaign was 
being carried on headed by Lord Robert Cecil and the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York to get the Turks out of Europe and Cons- 
tantinople. Thcr NorthclifF Press in England lent active support 
and a campaign of Crusade against the Moslems, fomenting racial 
bitterness was in the air. ()n February 21st the Times said : “ Jf 

the Turkish administration is not now uprooted from Europe. another 
war will have to lie fought in the future in order to evict the Turk 
from their last lodgment on European soil.” Stormy protest meet- 
ings were organised under the leadership of Lord Robert Cecil and 
Lord Rryce to force the hands of the Allies against the Turks and a 
huge petition signed by the Archbishops of York and Canterbury and 
many famous Non-conformist pastors and also of^the Free Church of 
England and about 100 M. Ps. w^as sent to the Premier. Sicken- 
ing tales of Turkish misrule and oppression in Armenia were promi- 
nently inserted in the papers though no substantial evidence of the 
crimes was forthcoming. 

Early in Marcli 1920 Constantinople was completely occupied 
by British Military and Naval forces. The Khilafat Delegation 
wanted an impartial Commission of enquiry to investigate the truth 
or otherwise of the alleged massacres of the Armenians but this was 
refused. On February 20 th an animated debate took iilace in the 
House of Commons on the Turkish question. It was led off by Sir 
Donald Maclean who declared that Constantinople had ever been a 
cesspool of intrigue, breeder of War, and source of massacres and 
horrors. He was ably sf4pported by Lord Ifoberb Cecil and his 
followers. The Prime Mini.sfer however made a guarded reply to 
the effect that at that stage the Peace Conference had, after deep 
and anxious deliberation, decided to leave the Turks in Constanti- 
1 oplo with a long list of i»rovisocs for safeguard against murder. 

The Khilafat Delegation in England. 

The delegation first approached the British Premier request- 
ing him so to arrange that the delegation may bo received by the 
Supreme Council sitting at that time at San Remo to consider the 
terms of the Turkish Peace Treaty before its work is over so that 
the delegation may lay before the Supreme Council a full and clear 
statement of the position in India and in the East in view of the 
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grave situation there fast developing into a menace. The delegation 
was informed in reply that the Peace Conference cannot hear anyone 
except accredited Government representatives of the territories and 
that the Indian official delegation has been already heard. Further 
representation to the British Premier soliciting reconsideiation of the 
aforesaid decision pointed out thaj|i the Turkish settlement, involving 
as it did the question of Khilafat in which the whole Moslem world 
was vitally interested, transcended all territorial limitations. In reply 
the British Secretary wired from Sau Romo under date 20th April 
that the decision cannot bo reconsidered and the Indian Khilafat 
delegation cannot bo given an opportunity of expressing their views 
before the Supreme Council and that the main question relat- 
ing to peace with Turkey having boon decided upon, the Premier 
did not think that any useful purpose would be served by a fresh 
hearing of the delegation’s views. The Khilafat delegation thereupon 
telegraphed to the Supremo Council President, the Premiers of 
England, France and Italy, and to the Japanese Ambassador at San 
Remo on the 24th April regretting the Councirs decision not to give a 
hearing to it. The* delegation pointed out that while the Premier 
of Greece which was not at war with Turkey and which later 
had occupied Turkish territories under Allied auspices has 
been allowed to participate in the proceedings, the representatives 
of India and Moslem faith have boon ignored. The (ielogation 
also warned the Peace Conference that it would be futile ' to 
expect peace and tranquility if Indian sentiments were disregarded 
and it would bo the Supremo Council’s responsibility for 
reopening international discord which should not exist if the 
Peace Conference followed President Wilson’s fourteen points 
in letter and spirit instead of merely achieving the distribution 
of the spoils of war. The delegation also emphatically protested 
against the occupation of Constantinople by British military and 
naval forces in the name of the Allior„ thus placing the Khalifa 
in duress and also against the arrest and deportation of Sheik-ul- 
Islam as an outrage upon Islam. The delegation also pointed out 
that in India the Governmont and the people were not identical 
and that there was no Musalman on the Indian official delegation. 

Mr. rjahomed Ali, the head of the Khilafat delegation, next 
tried to influence pu1)lic opinion in England and France in his favour. 
On 22nd April a huge public meeting was held in London with Mr. 
George I^ansbury in the Chair. Many prominent Labour leaders 
spoke at the meeting which passed a resolution urging the Govt, 
to take into consideration the religious obligations of Moslems. In 
Paris, where the party went over cm the 13th Apiil, the members 
intervie^^ed important public men and on 20th April a most success* 
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ful moeting was held with M. lules Reche, a former Finance Minister, 
in the chair, and resolutions in support of the Khilafat was passed. 

Message to the Sultan 

Then early in May 1920 just lihforo the final draft of the Allies’ 
Terms of Peace which they wanted to thrust upon Turkey was drawn 
up and handed over to the Turkish Govt, the delegation sent the 
following message to His Imperial Majesty the Sultan of Turkey. 

**The Indian Khilafat Delegation representing over 70 million 
Mussulmans and 250 millions of their compatriots of other creeds 
who stand shoulder to shoulder with them, have been delegated to 
explain to the Allied Powers and the Peace Coufereiico the religious 
obligations imposed on every Muslim by his faith ai d oxitcss the 
overwhelming national sentiment of India with regard to the preser- 
vation of the Khilafat and the inviolability of the Sanctuaries of 
Islam. The Delegation beg to offer in the name of their coreligion- 
ists, at this grave crisis in the history of Islam ai^d of the Khilafat, 
their whole-hearted allegiance to your Majesty as the successor of 
their prophet and the Commander of the Faithful. Although deeply 
ashamed that the Mussulmans permitted the Khilafat, however 
unwillingly it be, to be reduced to its present distressing condition, 
wo neverdieioss venture, with all the profund esteem that we enter- 
tain for your Majesty and the great veneration inseparable from your 
high office, to submit that today the eyes of Mussulmans throughout 
the world are turned towards Stamboul and they confidently trust 
that in all conceivable circumstances and at all costs your Majesty 
will uphold the dignity of Islam and will remain steadfast in the 
defence of the Khilafat and of the sanctity of the Jazi-rat-ul-Arab in 
its entirety. 

The Three Fold Claim. 

“We are charged to claim for the Khilafat the complete restora- 
tion of the territorial Aatus quo ante helUm without prejudice to such 
political changes as guaranteed to non-Turkish nationalities, if they 
so desired, autonomous Government within the Ottoman Kmpire 
consistently with the dignity of a Soverei^ State, and wo are to 
explain that this was the irreduceable minimum of temporal power 
inalienable from the sacred institution of Khilafat that could bo 
considered adequate for the defence of our faith. We were also 
charged to declare that the Khalif alone could be the servant of 
three sacred Harems of Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem and the 
warden of the holy shrines and,4urther that no Mussulman would, or 
could, tolerate any form of non-Muslim control whether in the sba^ 
of mandate or otherwise over Syria, Palestine or Mesopotamia 
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included as they are in the sacred soil of the Jazirat-ul-Arab that 
had been entrusted on his death bed by our Holy Prophet to our sole 
care. AVo have tried to explain our throe-fold claim to the Allies to 
the best of our limited powers and, in spite* of the appalling igno- 
rance and tragic indiHreronce, oven of some of those who are making 
themselves responsible for a net; settlement of the world's affairs, 
we have made it sufficiently clear that the reduction of the Muslim 
claim by a hair's breadth will not only bo a violation of the .deepest 
religious feelings of the Muslims but will also be a flagrant violation of 
the solemn pledge given by responsible statesmen, representing the 
Allied and associated Powers and given at a time when they were 
desirous of enlisting the support of the Muslim people and soldiery. 
Further we have not hesitated to warn the British Government that 
if those pledges were not redeemed and effect was not given to the 
declaration that brought almvit the Armistice, it would bo futile to 
expect peace in India and that an affront put upon the entire Indian 
nation will be inoomp.itible with a!i expectation of blind loyalty. 
Having done everything that was demanded of us by our duty as 
Mussulmans, as loyal subjects of the King Emperor, and as men 
deeply anxious to secure a just and lasting peace, and charged with 
a mission of reconciliation and concord, we now await the response 
of the Allied Powers to our appeals and warning. 

‘ But of far greater importance to the Muslim world wSl be your 
Majesty’s response to the demands of the Allies and before that 
response is made wo deem it our humble duty to bring to your 
Ma^jesty's notice that Islam to-day star.ds solidly by your side as it 
has never stood since the last of the Khulafai Bashidecd passed 
away. Every Muslim is now determined without flinching and with- 
out fear, to do all that Allah demands from him even to the extent 
of offering his life as the price of his faith. May the great God 
grant to your Majesty and to your noble and brive, but distracted 
and divided, nation the strength and resolution to do your duty not 
only by Turkey but by Islam, and may the unity of Turkey soon 
become a true reflex of the unity of Islam. 

“The Indian Khilafat Delegation Anally beg leave to recall what 
our glorious Prophet s.aid in the cave of Thaur to your Majesty’s 
first ])rodocessor Abu Bakr, when they were only two and their 
enemies were many : — “Fear not ; verily Allah is with us.** God 
grant we shall yet succeed if only wo retain our faith in Allah’s 
omnipotence and serve none but Him. 

Muhammad Ali ; Sved Hossaist; Sved Sulaiman Nadwii ; 

Meml ern of tte Indian Khilafat Delegation Abdul Kasim. 
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The Correspondence 

On March 26th tfhe following letter was addressed by the 
Secretary, the Khilafa^ Delegation to the Premier. 

“I am directed by the Indian Khilafat Delegation to request 
you to be good enough to arrange that the Delegation may be 
received by the Supremo Council now engaged in drawings up a 
scheme for settlement with Turkey before its work is over, so that 
the Delegation may explain the Muslim point of view with regard 
to the settlement stating the obligations imposed on Mussalmans by 
their faith and giving expression to the overwhelming sentiment 
of Indian Mussalmans and the ardent sympathies of their 
compatriots of other faiths who are at one with' them in this 
matter”. 

To the above the Private Secretary of the Premier sent the 
following reply : — 

“I am directed by Mr. Lloyd George to acknowledge your 
letter of March 26th containing the request that the Indian 
Khilafat Delegation may be given an opportunity to express its 
views before the Supremo Council of the Peace Conference and in 
reply to state that at the request of the British Government the 
Supreme Council has already heard the official delegation of India. 
As it has been made a rule of the Peace Conference not to hoar 
anyone eicept the accredited Governments of territories with whose 
future they are dealing, the Supremo Council regrets it is unable to 
accede to your wishes.” 

On 30th April the Delegation sent from Paris by wire to the 
President of the Supreme Council, the English, French, and Italian 
Premiers and the Japanese Ambassador at San Remo, where the 
Allied Supreme Council was then sitting, a statement of the Indian 
and Muslim case and reiterated the request for a hearing. 

In reply the Britis]^ Secretary wired from San Remo to 
Paris that the decision cannot be reconsidered and also sent the 
following letter to London. — 

“I am directed by Mr. Lloyd George to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of April 9th, asking that the Indian Khilafat Delegation 
may be given an opportunity of expressing * their views before the 
Supreme Council of the Peace Conference. 

'*ln reply 1 am directed to confirm my telegram of even date, 
stating that the Supreme Council have considered your letter and 
are unable to reconsider the decision conveyed in my letter of 
April^ 2f . 

'*With reference to the* last paragraph of your letter I am 
directed to state that as the main questions relating to the treaty 
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of peace with Turkey have now been decided, the Prime Minister 
does not think any useful purpose would-be served by a fresh 
hearing of your Delegation’s views.” 

A long telegram was then sent to the Supreme Council, the 
President, the Premiers of England, France and Italy and the 
Japanese Ambassador at San Pemo on the 24th April over the 
signature of Messrs Mohamed Ali, Syed Hossain, and Syed Sulai- 
man Nadvi : — 

The message in conclusion states: — 

am to invite your attention once more to the gravity of the 
situation in India and the East generally and the Delegation would 
beg you both in the interests of justice and tranquillity in the Indian 
Empire to give their request your most earnest consideration. They 
hope they may say without offence that apparently the gravity 
of the situation is not so fully appreciated on this side as on 
account of their more intimate knowledge of India they themselves 
appreciate. 

“They, however, hope you will pardon this apparent impor- 
tunity because it arises out of nothing beyond their anxiety to 
reconcile their loyalty to Islam and to the Indian Nation with their 
loyalty to His Majesty the Emperor of India and their ardent desire 
for the restoration of peace in India. 

“If, as the Delegation fear, the Supreme Council is hot likely 
to arrive at a decision with regard to this request at a very early 
date, 1 am to say they would greatly value another opportunity of 
placing their views' beforeryou.” 

Then on April 29th the Prime Minister made a long statement 
in the House of Commons on the decisions arrived at by the Supreme 
Council at San Bemo. With regard to Turkey, he agreed with 
M. Millerand that .it was not desirable to outline proposals until they 
had been submitted to the Porte. But, there was really nothing to 
reveal. There had been no departure from the principle laid down. He 
confirmed that the mandate for Syria had been given to France, and 
that mandates for Mesopotamia, including '.Mosul and Palestine, had 
been given to Britain, and with regard to Palestine, provision was 
made for full recognition of Mr. Balfour’s declaration with respect to 
the Jews. An agreement had been reached with France with regard 
to oil distribution in Mosul. The Armenian problem was overwhel- 
mingly difficult, said the Premier, owing to the fact that there was 
no Armenian population in the vast areas the Allies would h^ve liked 
to allocate to Armenia. 

Then came, on May 16th, the announcement of the terms which 
Britain and France sought to impose on Turkey. 
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The following Message from His Excellency the Viceroy to 
the Muslim People of India, was published on May 15th 1920: — 

‘‘To day the decisions of the Supremo Council of the Allies in 
respect of peace settlement with Turkey have been made known t(» 
the world. They have been reached after the most careful and 
anxious consideration of representations from the Muslims of all 
countries and you have my assurance that Ijoforo coming to its 
present decisions the Supreme Council has had all possible regard 
to those representations which have proceeded from the Muham- 
madan subjects of His Majesty in India. My Government an^ 
issuing along with a summary of the Peace Terms a statement which 
explains the principal decisions and the reasons for them. These 
decisions are in full accordance with the high principles which have 
been applied in the peace settlements with all other Powers lately 
at war with Britain and her Allies. Nevertheless they include 
terms which I fear must be painful to all Muslims. The long 
delays which h:ivc protracted your anxiety for over a year, although 
they have been unavoidable, have filled me with regret for your 
Bakes; and now in your hour of trial L desire to s5nd you a massage 
of encouragement and syiftpathy which I trust will uphold yon. 
In the day of the P]mpire’s need you made a splendid response to 
the call of your King and Country, and by so doing you contri- 
buted muqji to the triumph of those ideals of justice and humanity 
lor which the Allies fought. The Empire of which you form a part 
IS now firmly established on thescr ideals; and a great future of poli 
tical progress and material prosperity is within the grasp of the 
Muslims of India who have ever enjoyed under British Rule the 
fullest religious freedom. Before the late disastrous war Groat 
Britain had always maintained the closest tics of friendship with 
Turkey, and I am confident that with the conclusion of this new 
Treaty that freindship will quickly take life again and a Turkey 
regenerate, full of hope and •strength, will stand forth, in the future 
as in the past, a pillar of the Islamic faith. This thought will, 1 
trust, strengthen you to accept the Peace Terms with resignation, 
courage, and fortitude and to keep your loyalty towards the Crown 
bright and untarnished as it has been for so many generations. 

• 

Turkish Peace Terms— Govt of India G)mmunique. 

1. The following are the principal conditions of the Peace Terms 
communicated by the Allies to Turkey: — 

I. The frontiers of Turkey will be as already demarcated and, where neces- 
sary, revised, by a Boundary Commission to be created. According 
to this delimitation, Tnrkey will include the Constantinople sector of 
Thrace and all the predominantly Turkish areas of Asia Minor. 

24 . 
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2. The and title of the Turkish Government in Constantinople will 

not Ik.* affected, hut the right to modify this provision is reserved in 
llu* event of the failure of Turkey faithfully to fuUil the 'I’reaty. 

;i. A Uomniission of the Straits will have authority over all waters between 
the Meiliterraneau mouth <»f the Dardanelles and the Black Sea mouth 
of llu* Bosphorus, and of tlie waters within three miles of each of 
thrse mouths, also on the shores to such extent as may be ueceseary. 
The duty of the ('ommissionr^ivill be to ensuvi* f.eedom of nav’jmtiou 
in these waters in peae.e aiul war. 

•1. A scheme of local 8(lf-(lov(‘rnment will bo ilraftcd for Kurdistan, 
incliuliug provision for the proteetiou of Assyro-Chaldean atul oilier 
minorit ies. TIu* League of Nations will <lt‘ciile later whether Kiir<listau 
sluuild b,* granteil indepeiuleuei* of Turkey, if it be proveil that separa- 
tion is ilesiivil by the majority of the Kurdish jicople. 

.■). Certain portions of Smyrna are formed into a separate unit to be 
administer'd by («r(H*e.e, the suzerainty of Turkey being coiitinueil for 
a pericxl of years till the autonomous state of Smyrna decodes its own 
destiny. * • 

Cl. With the exception of the Constantinople sector, Kastern 'Jhvactc is 
ceded to Grct ‘fie, provision be ing made for the local sclf-Govenmienl of 
the town of A'’r‘anoide. 

7. Ct'rtain portions of the Armenian district of Turkey are aeUled to the 
(‘xist ing Arvivnian llepiihlic, the boundary between Turkey and x\rnunia 
in Certain districts being referivd to Jt^ie arbitration of the rresideul 
of the rnitiil States whose decision wmU be tinal tbeveon and on any 
stiimlaiiou regartliug Armenijin access to the sea. 

S. Syria, Mesopotamia, and Tabstinc arc provisionally recognized as 
indepeiKleiit states, subject to administrative advice anti assistance* from 
a mandatory powers until such tiira* as tliey are able to'staiid alone, 
the mautlaU* for Syria has been entrusted to France and those fo% 
Mesopotamia and ralestine to' Britain ; the mandate for Palestine will 
iiieludt* provision for giving effect to the declaration of November 8th, 

I '.117 regarding the establishment of a national home for the Jewish 
people. . 

P. The J lei I jaz is recognized as a free anti iiulepondeiit state. Tlic King of 
ilf*tljaz uiwlcrtakcs to assure frtx* and easy access to Mecca and Metliua 
to Muslim pilgrims of all countries. 

10. Turkey reliiniuishes all rights aiul titles over Egypt, the Sudan, and 
Cyprus. 

11. Turkey recognizes the French Protcctoi^tc over Morocco and Tunis. 

12. Turkey renounces her claims to certain islands in the Aegean. 

i;i. The military, naval and air forces at the disposal of Turkey w'ill con- 
sist of the following : — 

(i) The Sultan’s Botlyguard at Constantinople ; 

(ii) A troop of Gentlarmerie for the maintenai^c of internal order and 
security and the protection of minorities ; 

(iii) Special elements for reinforcement of the Gendarmerie and ovcutnal 
control of Mu* frontiers. 

The bodyguard is limited to 70ti and the Gendarmerie with S])ccial elemouts 
t o ri0,00lk 

All warships interned in Turkish ports are declared to be finally surren- 
ilerc'd. 

The Turkish Fleet is limited to 6 torpedo boats and 7 sloops. 

No military or naval air forces or dirigibles are to be maintainerl. 
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11. Ooiitrol will be maintained over the tinaiicos of Turkey until the dis- 
charge o£ her international obligations has been assured- 

15. Freedom of navigation and transit is secured. Tlie following ports are 
ileclarcd international ports, provision to be iiuule for frei.* zones in (‘acli - 
Alexandretta, llasrjfli, Batoum, Constantinople, Dedeagatch, Haifa, Hai- 
dar Pasha, Smyrna and Trebizond. 

In addition to the above, there are numerous provisions n garding : — 

It), (a) League of Nations, (1)) Prote?tion of Minoriti«*s, (e) llestoratimi of 
abandoned jiroperty rights, (d) Prisoners of War, (e) Graves of Allied 
soldiers, (f) 1‘unisliinent of war criminals, (g) Economic «|uestions aiul 
concessions, (li) Labour conventions, and (i) Antifpiitiis. 
but it is not necessary to detail these in the present statement. 

3. However much they may regret some of these docisious 
Indian Muslims must feel satisfaction in knowing that |he acttlenient 
has been greatly influenced by their representations. VV'hen replying 
toHhe Khilafat deputation on the 29th January last, His Excellency 
the Viceroy gave an account of the steps which had been taken by 
the Secretary of State and himself from the date of tho armistice 
onwards to represent to His Majesty's Government the vews of Indian 
Muslims, especially with regard to tho holy places in the Hcrlja>^ 
and the future of Constantinople, and to secure that their representa- 
tions should receive a full hearing from the Supreme Council of the 
Allies. After that date the representatives of the All-India Khilafat 
Conference were given every facility and assistance by the (Jovern 
men t of India to lay their case before the Prime Minister and the 
strength of Indian Muslim feeling in the matter has been impressed 
upon His Majesty's Goverrmient in frequent communications nunle 
to tho Secretary of State. The Prime Minister replying to the 
Khilafat Deputation assured tho Muhammadans of India that I heir 
case had been presented with great force and had been examined 
with conscientious care not merely by tho delegates of the British 
Empire, but also by tho Supremo Council of the Allies. And in fact 
the representations made by Indian Mnhammadans did materially 
influence the final docisioifl It is well known that there was a great 
and strong body of public opinion both in England and Amerie.a 
which favoured the removal of the Turkish citpital from Constaidi- 
nople to Asia Minor, and that such counsels did not prevail is in no 
small measure due to the knowledge howkooiily Indian Moslem opinion 
was opposed to the step. Indan Moslems have therefore the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that largely out of deference to thor feelings and the 
representations of the Government of India, Constantinople was saved 
for the Turkish Empire, as its capital. 

3. The Governor General in Council would next like to advert 
to the allegation which is sometimes made that British policy has 
ever been in the past unfriendly to Turkey. For this statement 
there is uo foundation. It is unnecessary to refer to the ancient 
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friendship between the two countries, proved by the entry of Britain 
on the side of Turkey in the Crimean war and by all her subsequent 
olForts to preserve integrity of the Ottoman Empire. The forbearance 
which Britain displayed and the provocation which Turkey under 
i ho domination of German influences and the leadership of the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress gave, before war was declared, were 
fully explained in the communique issued by the Government of 
India in October 1914. It was Turkey which broke the traditional 
friendship with Groat Britain. In his reply to the Khilafat Deputa- 
tion the Prime Minister made it absolutely clear that Britain had no 
understanding of any sort or kind with Russia to the detriment of 
Turkey when the war began. In fact Britain sought to deter Turkey 
from entering the war by giving her the most complete assurances 
that if she maintained neutrality, Britain would see that at the 
conclusion of peace no conditions would be laid down which would 
impair her indopendence and integrity, and that economic conditions 
of a character favourable to Turkey would be obtained. In spite of 
.all these assuranees Turkey took the fatal step of entering the war 
on the side of Gernlany, and against her ancient Ally. 

4. It is most important that there should be no misunderstan- 
ding as to the attitude of Government towards the question of the 
Khilafat. The Government of India repeat again that the question 
of the Khilafat is one for Muhammadans, .and Muhammadans only, 
to decide, and that with their free choice in this matter. Govern- 
ment have no desire to interfere. But they cannot acquiesce in the 
statement which is now made that the Khilafat of the Ottoman 
Sultan has remained unchanged in its temporal attributes for thirteen 
centuries or that it implies any temporal allegiance on the part of 
Indian Muslims. Those are propositions which are contrary to 
history. The temporal power associated with the Khilafat has under- 
gone the most violent huctuations during the last thirteen centuries. 
It has covered the whole of the domiuions'embraced in the Saracenic 
Empire when that w.as in the fullness of its glory. On the other 
hand it was reduced to nothing for over two centuries when the 
Khalifa was Jbhe mere spiritual Head of Islam under the Mameluk 
‘lynasty of lilgypt. With the transference of the Khilafat to the 
Ottoman dynasty, the temporal power of the Khalifa has waxed and 
waned with the extent of the Ottoman Empire, but the essence of 
the Khilafat remained unaltered and cannot now be affected by any 
present change in the boundaries of that Empire. Nor, also, so far 
as Indian Muslims are concerned, is there any historical basis for the 
claim that the Khilafat implies any temporal allegiance on their part to 
the Sultan of Turkey. Any such theory of divided allegiance would be 
suversive of the oonstitutioQal basis on which all Governments rest. 
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.5. It is also a mistake to suppose that the war was a religious 
one or that the terms of peace have been iniluoncod in any way by 
religious considerations. The Muslims of India recognized this first 
])ropo3ition very clearly' five years ago. The war wjis one between 
Christian powers, and the alliance of Turkey with a Christian power 
places this beyond doubt. As to tf^e second, the peace conference 
has applied the same principles to all autocratic empires, Muslim and 
Christian alike. The P]mpire of Austria-Hungary has lost over two- 
thirds of its dominions and throe-fourths of its population. Heavy 
as Turkey’s losses are, they fall far short of those. And although it 
is true that Turkish sovereignty has boon confined to areas within 
which Turks predominate, Indian Muhammadans myst remember 
that the independence of their Arab co-rcligionists remains intact 
throughout a very largo proportion of the remainder of the formoi 
Ottoman Empire and that the only areas which have been removed 
entirely from Muslim control are the comparatively small areas of 
Armenia, Thrace and Smyrna, in each of which according to pre-war 
statistics the population was predominantly non-Muslim. 

6. Again it has been said that the settlement is a breach of the 
promise or offer made by the Prime Minister in his speech of Janu- 
ary 1918 when ho said : “Nor are we fighting to destroy Austria- 
Hungary or to deprive Turkey of its capital or of the rich and 
renowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace which are predominantly 
Turkish in race.” This passage must however be road with its 
context, for Mr. Lloyd George continued, “While wo do not 
challenge the maintenance of the Turkish Empire in the home-lands 
of the Turkish race with its capital at Constantinople — the passage 
between the Mediterranean and the Black Sea being international- 
ized and neutralized — Arabia, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria and 
Palestine are, in our judgment, entitled to a recognition of thoit 
separate national conditions.” 

The peace terms now published fulfil this offer or promise, for 
her home-lands which arc predominantly Turkish in race have been 
loft to Turkey and those portions of Thrace and Smyrna which have 
been se parted have been treated in accordance with the principle 
of nationality. This is a principle which has been followed in all 
the other Treaties of peace. The Supremo Council decided that 
the Turks had forfeited their title to rule over the majorities of 
other races and that these majorities should be joined to their own 
national states. Both in Thrace and in Smyrna the Muslim popula- 
tion before the war was in a' minority. In 1914 and 1915 the Turkish 
Government carried out a systematic deportation of the nonMuslim 
population from these areas and the statistics of to-day cannot 
therefore be nmde a reason for retaining them under Turkish rule, 
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In Thraco the sector of Constantinople where Turks predominate 
has been conserved to Turkey. The rest of Thrace was predomi- 
nantly . Greek in 1912 and has therefore been united with Greece. 
There is no doubt that Adrianoplc is proddminantly Turkish, but 
it is only an island of Turks separated from the Constantinople 
sector by a region x>rGdominantl 3 j» Greek. It is impossible to separate 
an island such as this from the territories by which they are sur- 
rounded, and therefore in accordance with the universal practice 
of the Peace Council in the rest of Europe, it has been treated as 
part of Thrace subject to an arrangement which ensures a system 
of local self-government and guarantees proper representation to 
the Turkish majority in Adrianople. Similarly in Smyrna the 
majority of the people are definitely Greek and Armenian but the 
area transferred has been cut down to the minimum suitable for 
separate administration. The suzerainty remains with Turkey and the 
districts concerned will eventually decide their own destiny by vote. 
The port of Smyrna will bo free, Turkey will have freedom of transit 
and there will bo^a separate department for the Turkish minority. 

7. It is unnecessary to refer at length to the reasons which 
have led the Allies to insist upon the internationalization and 
neutralization of the Straits between the Mediterranean and the black 
Sea. Its opening to Germany and its closure against the British in 
1914 had disastrous effects in x»roIoiiging the great war with all its 
bloodshed and misery. This great waterway of the world must 
remain in f\ituro open to the free commerce of all nations. 

8. The maintenance of some control over the finances of Turkey 
to safeguard international obligations is no now proposal as for years 
such control has been exorcised for the administration of the 
Ottoman debt. This ncccssily has become all the greater now that 
the debt has increased from IGO millions to nearly five hundred 
millions, while Turkish territory has docrcasod. The new states 
formed out of Turkey have a consuftative voice in the Financial 
Commission and for termination of the Commission when her 
obligation have l)oeTi discharged. 

9. The provisions regarding the army and navy of Turkey 
require little comment. The reduction of the Turkish army is in 
accordance with the arrangements which have boon made for the 
general disarniamont of the other powers lately at war with the 
Allies. Tinkey had no effective navy before the war and this 
condition is inai.it.r’ned. 

10. Of more interest to Muslims in India arc those provisions 
which concern the portions of the former Turkish Empire where 
their Arab co- religionists preponderate. The absolute independence 
of Arabia is recognised. For generations the Arabs have suffered 
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from the misrule of Turks aud it is unreasonable to ask that the 
Arab populations which have claimed independence of Turkey and 
liave fought side by side with the Allies to gecure their independence 
should bo replaced by tie Allies under Turkish rule. As the Prime 
Minister pointed out to the Khilafat Deputation, it would bo 
un.iust to deprive the Arabs of their independence merely because 
they are Muhammadans and co-religionists of the Turks. “We are 
applying” he said “exactly the same principles in Christian places, 
and to impose the dominion of the Sultan upon Arabia, which has no 
desire for it, is to impose upon Arabs something which wo certainly 
would not dream of imposing upon Christian communilics.” 

11. Similar considerations ap])ly to Kurdistan of ^yhich the 
right to local autonomy is provisionally rccogni/.cd, and to thcj-e 
areas in Asia, over which mandates have? been intrusted by the 
Peace Conference to Britan aiid France, that is to say, Palestine, 
Mesopotamia and Syria. It cannot be too clearly understood that 
in all these three cases the mandates have been granted for a 
specific purpose and for a temporary period. 'I'ho immediate appli- 
cation to these areas of the principle of nationlility would spell 
chaos and anarchy ; and the work of the mandatory powers is to 
assist the local inhabitants with administrative advice and help, 
until such time as they are fit to take over with success the 
business of administration without outside assistance. Islam will 
not bo weakened by these arrangments and the two groat Powers, 
to whom these mandates have been confided, include within the 
limits of their empires a very large proportion of the total Muslim 
population of the world — a guarantee that the interests and rights 
of the Muslims of those areas will bo fully respected. 

12. In the countries of Arabia, Irakjxnd Palestine are situated 
the holy places of Islam with which all Muslini.s are profoundly 
concerned. When the war began the. Allies gave a solemn pledge 
that the holy places wouW remain inviolate. This pledge has been 
observed in the spirit and in the letter during the actual occupation 
by His Majesty’s forces of the territories in which some of the holy 
places are situated and stops have been taken to ensure their strict 
sanctity. The city of Jerusalem wjis not attacked as has been 
stated, but surrenflered without violence offered or attempted, 
after it had been isolated in the course of operations against 
enemies armed in the field. The fullest measures were straightway 
taken- to preserve the sanctity of the holy places within it, and the 
city which is in itself as sacred to Christians as to Muslims was 
entered by the victorious British General on foot. The Muslim 
shrines continue as before in the hands of their own Muslim custo- 

I dians. In Mesopotamia the holy places of Kerbala and Najaf were 
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never attacked and no acts of war were committed there by our 
troops. The scrupulous forbearance of His Majesty’s soldiers wimii i^iate- 
fully acknowledged by thp inhabitants themselves. The unopfi^d 
occupation of Baghdad as of Jerusalem involved no attack the 
Holy Places, but was an inevitable incident in the field operations 
of the war. The shrines in those three sacred places of Mesopo* 
tamia are now in the custody of a distinguished Muslim whose 
charge of them is an ample assurance that their sanctity will 
continue to bo fully respected. The British forces have conducted 
no operations whatever iii the Hedjaz and any reports that Mecca 
or Medina has been entered by British troops are utterly without 
foundation. These places are entirely under Arab control. 

13. There remains the case of certain Armenian districts 
whose incorporation in the adjoining Armenian Bopublic is a direct 
consequence of Turkish misrule and of the application to this area 
of the principle of nationality. The cruelties perpetrated on the 
Armenians in the shape of massacre and deportation admit of no 
doubt. The story has boon proved by independent and reliable 
witnesses and it is established beyond dispute that during the 
year 1915 at least 6000,000 Armenians were destroyed. The facts 
were indeed admitted by fho Turkish emissaries in Paris who 
ropresonted the Turkish Government and their sole excuse was 
that the Committee of Union and Progress who wore in power at the 
time wore responsible for the massacres. 

14. In these explanations of the Turkish Peace terms, the 

Governor-General in Council docs not speak for His Majesty’s 
Government. He has utilized such information os has coine into 
his possession, and has attempted to explain the terms with special 
referent to their bearing on Indian Muslim sentiments. He has 
stated all the facts, nothing being mitigated and nothing overstated. 
He recognises that in spite of all explanations the terms of the peace 
settlement with Turkey ai'e such as muat cause pain to the Muham- 
madans of India. Indian Muslims must brace themselves to bear 
with patience and resignation the misfortunes of their TurkiiA 
co-religionists. The situation is one which calls for clear vision; 
and a resolve to build a better future on the wreok of the pasti 
Above all, the world needs peace and goodwill. It is a mattoTvOf: 
supreme necessity for all men to work towards this end aid 
Gme Whoat this critical time arouse religious passitms are enmioir 
hot only of India but of mankind. v. 



The Non- Co -operation Agitation. 

The publication of the peac^ terms proposed to bo thrust 
upon Turkey sent a cry of dismay and indignation through- 
out the country. Moslem fooling was that it outraged 
every single canon of justice and fairplay ; it cynically dis- 
regarded solemn pledge:: of British and allied statesmen and 
contemptuously cast, aside tlio feelings of the Islamic world. In olfecfc 
the terms proposo<l were a triumph for those anti- turk crusaders in 
Ktigland who wanted the Turks to bo turned bag an*d baggage out 
of Europe. Only Constantinople and the few miles of the peninsula 
up to the Chalalja linos remained, the rost went to the Greeks and 
Bulgarians. The terms, with an atrocious naivity assured that the 
Asiatic possessions of Turkey wore left intact with the trifling 
ditforenoe that they excluded Syria, Palestine, Arabia, Mesopotamia, 
Armenia, and Kurdistan ! A number of Turkisif ports were inter- 
nationalised ; Smyrna was kept under Turkey but must have a Greek 
administration ! And all this in return for tho unbounded and loyal 
help which the Indian Muslims rondorod in the war ! 

The ferment into which the country was thrown by the publi- 
cation of the malicious and humiliating peace terms is beyohd 
description. It might have been a deluge of riot and anarchy let loose, 
had not Mahatma Gandhi at once come forward and olferod 
■‘•Satyagraha^*, re-named “non- co-operation, as the only remedy. 
Under the Central Khilafat committee a huge public meeting was 
hold at Bombay on 28th May, Mian Mohd. Chottarii presiding, at 
which Non-co-operation was passed as tho only practical line of 
action. In pursuance of its doctrines Hakim Ajmal Khan of Delhi, 
M. M. Ghottani of Bombay.iS. Yakub Hossain of Madras, Moulana 
Fakhir of Allahabad and many other notable Muslims renounced 
and returned their titles under the Government and abjured all co- 
operation with the Government. Numerous other public meetings of 
protest were held throughout the length and breadth of India, 
urging upon the Gdvernment to use its influence on the Home 
Government so as to revise the peace terms in a manner compatible 
to Muslim feelings of religion and honour. 

Meanwhile a tremendous agitation was going on in the country on 
the scandalously unjust and anti-Indian report of the Hunter Commi- 
ttee on the monstrous wrongs inflicted on Punjab in 1919 by the 
administration of JSir M. O’Dwyer. The lead was being taken by 
Mahatma Gandhi at the famous meeting at Benares of the All-India 
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Congress Committee on dOth May 1920, and a step towards non-co- 
operation with the Government was being taken. The KhilafAt 
Committee now definitely closed its ranks with the Hindus and 
placed M. Gandhi and his Non-oo operatioK\ programme in their 
forefront. 

A historic meeting of Hindus and Moslems was held at Allahabad 
under the auspices of the Khelafat Committee on the Ist and 2nd of 
June in connection with the question of considering the serious 
situation created by the allied peace terms offered to Turkey. It was 
in 1908 that the first joint Hindu-Moslem meeting was held at 
Allahabad without, however, much fruitful results. But on 1st 
June 1920 the great historic meeting, which will live in the memory 
of coming generations for having inaugurated a movement, the 
progress of which wa are still witnessing, created a new Hiudu- 
Moslem support on all matters of national out-look ; a decision was 
taken which has since developed a new spirit of sacrifice and comrade- 
ship, and indeed a new religion, which will cease to distinguish 
Hindu and Moslem in all matters of civic life. 

In spite of short notice large numbers beyond expectation 
attended, hundreds of delegates coming uninvited from distant 
places in Madras and Bengal,, at Mr. Yaqoob Ahmed's place. 
Several Hindu leaders attended, most of them putting up at 
Pandit Motilal Nehru's, where an informal meeting for discussion 
was held on the first day. Among the distinguished visitors who 
attended the joint conference were Mahatma Gandhi, Maulana 
Shaukat Ali, M. M. Ghotani, President Central Kbilafat Committee, 
Maulana AMul Khan, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Lala Lsjpat Rai, Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, Bepin Ghander Pal, Maulana Hazrat Mohani, Pundit 
Malaviya, Dr, Ansari, M. Satyamurti, Higi Abdullah Haroon, Messrs. 
Rajgopatacharya, Jawherlal Nehru, Chintamoni, Maulvi Tajmahomod 
Zahoor Ahmed, Jairmdass, Jamnadass, Dwarkalal, Eidwai, Jeswal 
Mohamed Hossain, Kamaliiddin Ahmed, Jefari, Maulana Wilayat 
Hosain, and others. 

An informal meeting was first held at Mr. Jahoor Ahmed's 
house on June 1st in the morning under Mr. Chotani's presidentship 
where views were freely and frankly exchanged and religious and 
political issues fully considered. The main Cdnference was held at 
9 o'clock on the night at the Railway Theatre, Allahabad. Admis- 
sion was by cards. ^ Proceedings began with recitation from the Holy 
Quran by a Manlvi, after which Maulana Asad Subhani and Mahomed 
Ali represented the religious Muslim side according to Quranie 
interpretation. They explained the exact theological issue. In view 
of the fact that the assault on Islam sras politieal, the remedy was 
also to be political, Hindus who deeply sympathiM were api^ei^ 
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to co-operate and support non-co-operation. Hindu leaders, Pandit 
Malaviya, Pandit Motilal, Sapru, Satyamurti, fiepin Chandra Pal, 
Rajagopalacharya, Lajapat Bai and others who spoke, expressed 
deep sympathy with ^he Muslim claim. Some however differed as 
to the remedy suggested. Some welcomed non-co-operation in 
principle, but not at this moment. ^ Some simply expressed doubt as 
to its success. Mrs. Besant strongly opposed but deeply sympathised 
with Muslims and said her press and the Theosophical Society 
would render every help they could to Muslims. The general feeling 
was strongly in favour of non-co-operation which was ultimately 
adopted in a solemn manner the next day. 

On June 2nd the Conference met in the morning at eight, 
dispersing at one o’clock, when Moslems from various provinces ex- 
plained how far Moslems were prepared to take up non-co-operation. 

The same night, again a meeting was held at Mr. Zahoor 
Ahmed’s place when only members took part in the discussion and 
voted, but delegates and visitors attended. Mahatma Gandhi in a 
solemn speech said he knew lull well that Muslims realized that 
non-co-operation was the only remedy now left to Tndia. He whole- 
heartedly sympathised with them and was prepared to co-operate 
with them to get the peace terms revised. He was of opinion that 
the present was a warfare between false Christianity and Islam. 
On the one side was the strength of arms and on the other side, 
moral force. Of course, the movement of non-co-operation if pursued 
would be graduated in four stages and previously to working out the 
first of them, His Excellency the Viceroy should be approached and 
given notice of one month to see that the Turkish peace terms were 
revised in conformity with Muslim’s demands, and in case it was 
not done, to resign and join the movement of non-co-operation. 
After a month the first stage would bo put into operation. He 
suggested that a committee consisting of members prepared to remain 
with him with full powefS be appointed to work out the scheme 
whose decision would be binding on all people. He disapproved of 
boycott as impracticable and suggested that Swadeshi should be 
adopted instead. 

After Mr. Gandhi concluded bis speech urging upon the people 
to^ avoid violence in any shape or form, Maulana Shaukat Ali 
said that Muslims all over India were fully prepared to carry on 
non-co-operation under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi and efforts 
would be made by Hindu and Moslem leaders to avoid violence* 
Qod taught them patience and tolerance and they would suffer, but 
makft the moveiiient sttooessful. Mr. Yakub Hasan also urged that 
the movement shtmld be undertaken at once under the direction of 
BIrtatma Gandlif* 
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The following resolutions were passed : — 

Resolutions. 

‘‘This meeting rcaffirmu tlie movement of non-co-operation in accordance 
with the 4 stages alreatiy approve<l by the Central* Khilafat Committee and 
appoints a sub-committee consisting of the following gentlemen with powers 
to add to their number to give practical effect to the movement without further 
delay. Mahatma Gandhi, Maulana A'bulkalam Azad, Maulvi Mohamadali, Mr. 
Ahmed Hajl Siddick Khatra, Maulana Shaukatali, Dr. Kitchlew and Maulana 
Mohani. 

“This meeting of the All India Central Khilafat Committee records its 
emphatic protest against the Turkish peace terms, and its unequivocal refusal 
to ^copt them as they are in direct contra vimtion to the laws of Shariat and 
in flagrant ‘violation’ of the pledges made by the responsible minister and 
officers of the British Crown. It further declares that any terms whicli do 
not completely satisfy the rcquircniiints of the sacred Islamic laws and the 
irreducible minimum repeatedly stated by the Central Khilafat Committee 
would not satisfy the Muslims of India. The meeting therefore urges that 
in the interest of the peace and contentment of the people of India the peace 
terms should be revised in conformity with those pledges and Islamic demands. 

This meeting begs leave to invite the attention of His Kxaltcd Highness 
the Nizam of Hyderabad to a favman recently issued by His Kxalted Highness 
prohibiting Khilafat" meetings to bo held within the Dominions of Hyderabad 
State, and places before His Kxalted Highness the opinion of the D lamas 
that this prohibition is opposed to the laws of Shariat and therefore deserves 
reconsideration. 

“This meeting resolves that the Swadeshi movement should be undertaken in 
right earnest and a sub-coinmittce consisting of tlie following gentlemen be . 
appomteil to work out a scheme for carrying out the movement : — Mr. Chotani, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Maulana llasrat. Dr. Kitchlew, Moulvi Zafaralikhan, 
AghasafdaT Saiyed abdurrauf, Mohamed Vn$uf Sharif, Mr. Tajudilin, Musihulmulk 
Ajmalkhan, Dr. Ansari, Lala Sharikarlal, Mcaulana Shahsolemam, Maulana 
Shaukatali, Messrs. Umar Sobani, Ahmed llajiMiOdik Khatri, Abdul Wadoo<l, 
Zahoorahmed, Dr. Noor Mohamed, Sheikh Abduldraajid, Maulana Abulkalam, 
Maulvi Akinin Khan Azad, Maulvi Munirazzainau, Mr. Yakab Hasan. 

“This meeting places on record its deep sense of obligation to Lala Amerchand 
of Peshawar who has carefully submitted to internment and perscentiou as a 
penalty for his large-hearted sympathy v^ith the Khilafat movement 
and congratulates him upon his heroic self-sacrifice and assures him of every 
support. 

“That this meeting wishes to record its grateful appreciation of tlie true 
Islamic fortitude and courage displayed by Maulana Fakhir and Hamid Ahanimad 
under most provocating and oppressive circumstances and preferring to go to jail 
rather than submit to orders on Government to refmin from carrying out 
Khilafat propaganda. 

“This meeting resolves tliat Khilafat volunteer corps be organized and its 
branches be established nil over India so that they may collect subscriptions 
for the Khilafat fund on Jumatulwids, and afterwards and also prepare the 
Indian public for the non-co-operation movement. 

“The meeting resolves that all Muslims and supporters of Khilafat should 
use a badge on which the following words slioald be engraved. “We are helpers 
ofGod.’» 
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The Khilafat Message to the Viceroy. 

In pursuance of the decision arrived at the special meeting of 
the Central Khilafat Cqpamittee the following letter signed by about 
90 Mussalmans from various parts of India including Messrs Yakoob 
Ilassan, Mazharul Haq, Maulaiia Abdul Bari, Maulana Hazarat 
Mohani, Dr. Kitchlew, M. Mohamnfed Gbotani and Mr. Shaukat 
Ali, was sent to H. E. the Viceroy. 

“Your Excellency, — Wo, the undersigned, claim to represent 
the largest body of Sunni Muslim opinion. We have most carefully 
read the Turkish peace terms and we consider them to be in direct 
violation of the religious sentiments of Mussalmans. They violate the 
obligations imposed upon the Sunnis and wound the susceptibilities 
of all Mussalmans. They are contrary to the pledges of British 
Ministers on the strength of which it has been admitted it was possible 
to draw upon India for Muslim recruits during the war. Wo hold the 
British Empire which is the greatest Mahomedan power in the world 
cannot treat the Turkish Empire which represents the Khilafat in 
the same manner that it may treat a defeated enemy. Indeed, wo 
contend in certain respects that Turkey had been treated worse than 
other powers. Wo respectfully submit that in the treatment of 
Turkey, the British Government are bound to respect the Indian 
Muslim sentiment in so far as it is neither unjust nor unreasonable. 

“in our opinion the position taken up by the Indian Mussalmans 
is simple. They cannot bear the thought of the temporal power of 
the Sultan being adversely atfected by way of punishment for his 
having joined Germany under circumstances which need not be 
examined here. But we have no desire to ask for anything that 
would interfere with the principle of self-determination. We have 
no desire to uphold any misrule such as has been attributed to 
Turkey. Our delegates in Europe have asked for an independent 
commission of inquiry to iiwestigato the charge of wanton cruelty 
»aid to have been practised by Turkish soldiers in Armenia. Wo 
cannot look with indifference upon the partition of Turkey and her 
Empire for the sake of punishing or humiliating her. 

“We should, therefore, request Your Excellency and your Govern- 
ment to ask His Majesty’s Ministers to secure a revision of the 
peace terms and tell them that on the failure to do so. Your 
Excellency will make common cause with the people of India. We 
n)ake this suggestion as Your Excellency has repeatedly declared 
that your Government had consistently and often pressed upon 
the attention of His Majesty’s Ministers the case of Indian Mussal- 
mans in this matter of vital concern to the vast msoority of them. 
We feel, therefore, we have a right to ask Your Excellency to reassure 
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the Musalmans of India that they still retain your active co-operation 
and powerful advocacy in the prosecution of their claims even to the 
point of the recognition of your high office, should His Majesty’s 
Ministers fail to secure a revision of the terns consistently with the 
pledges and sentiments mentioned above. We venture respectfully 
to suggest that had India been a dominion enjoying full Self-govern- 
ment, her responsible ministers would have as a matter of course re- 
signed as a protest against such serious breach of pledges and flouting 
of religious opinion as are involved in the peace terms. 

**If unfortunately, Your Excellency will not adopt our humble 
suggestion, we shall be obliged, as from the Ist August next, to 
withdraw co-operation from the Government and to ask our co- 
religionists and Hindu brethren to do likewise. We ask Your 
Excellency not to regard our statement as a threat or in any way 
as a mark of disrespect. We claim to be as loyal subjects of the 
Crown as any in India, but we consider our loyalty to the earthly 
sovereign to be subservient to our loyalty to Islam. The latter 
enjoins upon every Mussalman to consider those who wantonly 
injure the estatefipof the Khilafat to be the enemies of Islam and to 
resist them with arms, if necessary. We recognise that even if we 
had power we must not resort to arms so long as any other means 
are at our disposal. We feel that the least a Mussalman can do in 
these circumstances is not to assist those who are guilty or trying 
to reduce the Khilafat practically to nothingness. It would, there- 
fore, become our painful duty to refuse to co-operate with the 
Government which accepts the peace terms and advises the accep- 
tance thereof by us. 

**We shall hope that such serious step as non-co-operation will 
not become necessary, but should it unfortunately happen to be 
otherwise, we assure Your Excellency we shall strive our utmost 
te avoid violence. We fully recognise our responsibility. Wo 
know any eruption of violence must check and injure the peaceful 
demonstration contemplated by us, and what is more, the sacred 
cause which is dear to us as life. We shall therefore take up non- 
co operation in progressive stages and so as to cause the least 
necessary dislocation or embarrassment to the Government and so 
as to enable us to control and discipline the popular feeling.'* 

Gandhrs Letter to the Viceroy. 

Mahatma Gandhi also addressed the following letter to the 
Viceroy : — 

*Tour Excellency, — As one who has enjoyed a certain measure 
of Your Excellency’s confidence and as one who claims to be a devot^ 
ed well-wisher of the British Empire, I owe it to Your Excellency 
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and through Your Excellency, to His Migesty’s Ministers to explain 
my connection with, and my conduct in, the Khilafat question. 

**At the very earliest stage of the war, even while 1 was in 
London, organising the Indian volunteer ambulance corps, I began 
to interest myself in the Khilafat question. 1 perceived how deeply 
moved the little Mussalman worl^ in London was when Tur'..ey 
decided to throw in hor lot with Germany. On my arrival in India 
in January of 1915 I found the same anxiousness and earnestness 
among the Mussalnians with whom I came in contact. Their 
anxiety became intense when information about secret treaties leak- 
ed out. Distrust of British intentions filled their minds and 
despair took possession of them. Even at that moment, 1- advised 
my Mussalman friends not to give way to despair but to express 
their fears and their hopes in a disciplined manner. It will be 
admitted that the whole of the Mussalman India has behaved in a 
singularly restrained manner during the past five years and that 
leaders have been able to keep the turbulent sections of their 
community under complete control. 

*'Tho Peace terms and Your Excellency’s defence of them have 
given the Mussalmans of India a shock from which it will be 
difficult for them to recover. The terms violate Ministerial pledges 
and utterly disregard the Mussalman sentiment. I consider that, 
as a staunch Hindu wishing to live on terms of the closest friend- 
ship with my Mussalman countrymen, I should be an unworthy son 
of India if 1 did not stand by them in their hour of trial. In my 
humble opinion, their cause is just. They claim, that Turkey must 
not be punished if their sentiment is to be respected. Muslim 
soldiers did not fight to inflict punishment on their own Khalifa, or 
to deprive him of his territories. The Mussalman attitude has been 
consistent throughout these five years. My duty to the Empire to 
which 1 owe my loyalty requires me to resist the cruel violence that 
had been done to Mussalqiap sentiment. 

Non-co-operation — the only Remedy. 

“So far as 1 am aware, the Mussalmans and Hindus have, as a 
whole, lost faith in British justice and honour. The report of the 
majority of the Hunter Committee, Your Excellency's despatch there- 
on and Mr. Montagu^ reply, have only aggravated the distrust. In 
these circumstances, the only course open to one like me is either in 
despair to sever all connection with British rule, or if 1 still retained 
the faith in the inherent superiority of British Constitution to 
all others at present in vogue, to adopt such means as will rectify the 
wrong done and thus restore confidence. I have not lost faith in such 
superiority and I* am noh without hope. Somehow or other justice 
I wOl yet be rendered if we show requisite capacity for suffering* 
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Indeed my conception of that constitution is that it helps only those 
who are ready to help themselves. 1 don^t believe it protects the 
weak. It gives free scope to the strong to maintain their strength 
and develop it. The weak under it go (to the wall. It is then 
because 1 believe in British constitution that 1 have advised my 
Mussalman friends to withdraw ^.heir support from Your Excellency’s 
Government and the Hindus to join them, should peace terms not 
be revised in accordance with the solemn pledges of the ministers 
and the Muslim sentiment. 

“Three courses were open to the Mahomedans in order to mark 
their emphatic disapproval of the utter injustice to which His 
Majesty's Ministers have become party if they have not actually 
been the prime perpetrators of it. They are (1) resort to vio- 
lence, (2) to advise emigration on a whole scale (3) not to be party 
to the injustice by ceasing to co-operate with the Government. 
Your Excellency must be aware that there was a time when the 
boldest though also the most thoughtless among the Mussalman s 
favoured violence and that Hijrat (emigration) has not yet ceased 
to be the battle cfy. I venture to claim 1 have succeeded by patient 
reasoning in weaning the party of violence from its ways. 1 confess 
that I did not attempt to succeed in weaning the from violence 
on moral grounds but purely on utilitarian grounds. The result 
for the time being at any rate has however been to stop violence. 
The school of Hijrat has received a check if it has not stopped its 
activity entirely. 

“I hold that no repression could have prevented a violent erup- 
tion if the people had not had presented to them a form of direct 
action involving considerable sacrifice and ensuring success if such 
direct action was largely taken up by public. Non co- opera! ion 
was the only dignified and constitutional form of such direct action. 
For it is a right recognised from time immemorial of the subjects 
to refuse to assist the ruler who miscul^s. At the same time 1 
admit non-co-operation practised by the mass of people is attended 
with grave risks. But in a crisis such as has overtaken the Mussal- 
mans of India no step that is unattended with large risks can 
possibly bring about the desired change. Not to run some risks 
will be to count mucti greater risks if not the virtual destruction 
of law and order, but there is yet an escape from non co-operation. 
The Mussalman representation has requested Your Excellency to 
hold the agitation yourself as did your distinguished predecessor at 
the time of the South African trouble ; but if you cannot see your 
way to do so and non-co-operation becomes the dire necessity, I hope 
Your Excellency will give those who accepted my advice and myself 
credit for being actuated by nothing less. than a stern sense of duty." 



The Third Khilafat Day 

The letters were addressed to the Viceroy and made public 
in the last week of June 1920. August 1st. was declared to be 
the third Khilafat Day in India to be celebrated by an All India 
Hindu* Moslem Hartal. Preparatory meetings were held at all im- 
portant places to further the Khilafat propaganda and to prepare 
the country for the coming call of sacriheo on non-co-operation soon 
to be launched. On July 18th the Council of the All-India Moslem 
League met at Lucknow and passed strong resolutions. It was 
resolved to hold a special Session of the League in Calcutta, along 
with the special session of the National Congress, on the 6th and 7th 
September next, to consider the serious position of Islam. A cable 
was despatched to the Prime Minister and Sec. of State as 
follows : — • 

^'Council of AlLIndia Muslim League indignantly protests against 
peace terms offered to Turkey as in its deliberate opinion they are 
not only grossly unjust and intolerable in themselves and more 
vindictive than those imposed upon any other State lately warring 
with Allies but involved violation of solemn pledges of British 
Government, particularly those made at the beginning of war, regard- 
ing holy places of Islam and later on regarding Thrace and Asia Minor 
and calculated to undermine Khilafat and destroy temporal power 
and prestige essential to it in flagrant disregard of repeated remons- 
trances based on requirements of religious faith and sentiments of 
millions of Muslim British subjects who have loyally carried out 
their duties to the Empire during the war. 

*‘The Council solcmifly declares its conviction, that if the 
said terms are persisted in, they will tend to perpetuate bitter 
feelings of animosity within British Empire in as much as Muslims 
of India cannot and will not rest till they have secured the 
integrity of the Khilafat and the sanctity of Jazirat-ul-Arab 
and their holy places in accordance with the demands of their 
faith regarding which they must prefer their own convictions to 
the contrary inferences drawn by some from Muslim history and 
to the opinion attributed to the late Sir Syed whose heter^os^ 
in religion is well-known in the Muslim world, and the Council 
considers it a solemn doty to warn Government that religious 
seal for the seoudty of the said pious objects is likely to drive 
large bodies of Muslime to desperate actions resulting in the most 
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serious consequences deplorable no less to the Government than to 
themselves but still in the power of the British Cabinet to avoid.” 

The Agitation in Europe ^ 

Meanwhile the Turkish situation in Europe was becoming critical* 
Til i Turkish reply to the propose^ peace terms was dictated by the 
allies to bo sent by the 26th »Tune,but before that the Greeks with the 
help of British forces were marching against Turkey. M. Venizelos, 
the Greek minister, acting in league with Mr. Lloyd George, 
was carrying on an armed campaign against the Turks to force 
them into agreeing to the proposed humiliating terms. The 
Khilafat Deputation headed by Mr. Mahomed Ali were making 
impassioned appeals to the Briti.sh and the French to relax the 
terms. At the invitation of the Committee National D'Etudes 
Mr. Ali went over to Baris from England on the 6th Juno and 
d'diveri'.d important lectures on the Khilafat question. As a result 
several iiiHuontial French statesmen inclmling Mr. Fribourg, 
Secretary, Foreign Affairs Commission, of the Chamber of Deputies, 
were brought rounM to appreciate the Khilafat viewpoint. At the 
National Peace Congress held at Glasgow in June 1920 the members 
of the Khilafat Deputation made an impassioned appeal to the 
British people to let Muslims present their case and have a 
patient hearing which was d 0 nie<l to them in their own country. 
Mr. Mahomed Ali explained at full length the connection 
between India and her moslem population and the Turkish 
settlement and the conditional character of moslem loyalty to 
the throne which was subject to the prime loyalty to religion, ffo 
cited the pledges over since showered by Britain and ho»* Allies 
to respect the religious obligations of Moslems in order that they 
may be fully exploited in the cause of the Allies, and now when 
victory had been gained with the help of countless Muslim soldiers, 
how those pledges were being broken ror explained away by the 
proposed terms of peace inflirted on Turkey. He dwelt at length 
on the super-national ch.iractor of Islam and emphasised that 
Islamic creed was far bettor to remove the narrow barriers of 
nationalism than the hypocritical doctrines preached during the 
war and now sought to be broken in practice. On the motion of 
Mr. Mahoinmed Ali supported by Mr. Patel, sympathetic resolutions 
on the Khilafat demand and the Punjab wrongs wore then passed. 

The Deputation also went over to Italy and tried to influence 
tlia Govt, there in favour of Turkey. But by far the most 
important and successful of Mr. Mahomed Ali's overseas paoipaigri 
was ill France where late in June 1920 the committee of La 
Ffuwa 6^ Islam organised in Salle Wagram, the biggest hall in 
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Paris, an overcrowded meeting in honour of the Indian Khilafat 
Delegation, presided over by M. De Monzie, formerly Minister, 
Mercantile Marine, of the French Govt. In the course of his 
speech which is given* in somewhat detail owing to its importance, 
Mr, Mahomed Ali said ; — 

'^Before I make a statement with regard to our case I 
should like to address just a few words to any Armenian 
gentlemen that may be in this assembly. I ask them to take it 
from me that nobody in the hall could have greater sympathy with 
the Armenians than the Indian has. The reason is very simple. 
My compatriots, here have tasted the bitter cup of subjection. 
Having tasted that bitter cup and having found it wormwood and 
gall, they do not want the Armenians to taste that cup any longer 
than myself. But let us face the situation as it is to-day. For 
centuries th€ Armenians lived at peace with the 'Furks. 'riion the 
sinister figure of Tsarist Russia came on the scone and poor Anrieni- 
ans were made to fight the battles not of Armenia but of the 'Isarisr 
Russia. Now that Tsarist Russia has gone, those who have iniit rited 
the traditions of that tyrannical empire are once tnore making tools 
of the Armenians. Immediately after the armistice a tremendous 
propaganda was started in favour of Armenia. This has been going 
on for more than a year, -but the hands that were hold up in horror 

at the Armenian massacres were dripping with the blood of ttm 

Turks shed in Smyrna. 

“To-day in this wretched treaty of peace that 1 have in my h.-md. 

for every place they have found a mandatory. The Greeks cji.n go lo 

Smyrna and Thrace, England to Mesopotamia and Palest ii.t- hu 
poor Armenians, you have no oil, you have no cotton, you ha\r oni} 
massacres. (Cheers) Therefore what happens to you is this. Yon 
are left once more to God who had apparently entrusted you to thf 
care of these Christian mandatories. (Cheers, laughter.) 1 tell the 
Armenians you can purchase your peace with the Turks on far better 
terms than you can purchase it from those friends of yours. (Cheers.) 
You would certainly not be treated as a foundling found every morn- 
ing at a fresh door. If you do not want to live with the Turks 
any more, lot the Turks and you have the adjustment of territories 
between the now Republic of Erivan and Turkish Armenia and let 
such Christians of Turkish Armenia as like to go oyer to Eriven go 
over to that side.” Then referring to the Greek move against 
Turkey, he said : — 

Islam Means Peace. 

“1 am a man of peace : the world wants peace (cheers). Islam 
means peace. But if the Greeks will have war, then they will have 
war. (Loud cheers.) But it is no good merely to cheer here or in 
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England. Yes, if the Greeks are victorious it is all very well, but 
when they are beaten to their knees (cheers), as 1 hope they will be 
before long, not because they are Greeks, but because they are unjust 
(cheers), then they will appeal to you, to Fryico, and to England in 
the name of Christianity which they themselves have trampled under- 
foot. I am not a Turk. 1 belong to a people who fought for you and 
England and I think we did a Ifttlo to save both you and England. 
Now it is not the Turk who is speaking to you. I have come here 
because my religion compelled me to come here and my compatriots 
of other faiths have carefully examined and found that it is the part 
of my faith and that I cannot compromise on this and they have 

f Jedged their word to mo that they will not compromise either 
assent from Mr. Bomanji and other Parsees and Hindoos.) But 
if there is any shameless Turk in this assembly or at Versailes 
or in Constantinople or even in the camp of Mustaphs^Kemal, who 
is prepared to sign this treaty, then 1 tell him as we have told Mr. 
Lloyd George and the Viceroy of India, wo at least will not accept 
this treaty. (Cheers.) In that treaty there is Article 139, which 
does not mention^ our religion. Secret diplomatists never do that 
kind of thing. (Laughter.) It merely demands from Turkey the 
renunciation of all title and jurisdiction over the Mussulmans who 
are subject to the sovereign ty or protectorate of any other power, 
i.e., us, also our friends the Egyptians. 

“if they will accept protection (Egyptians present shouted 

“never, never’*)- -You say never, we also say never. (Cheers.) 

New King for old Land. 

“Then there is Article 132. There are Articles: 96,97,98. 
These demand that the Turks should renounce in favour of prin- 
cipal Allied Powers — they might as well have said one principal 
Allied Power (laughter), which would bo far more truthful — all rights 
and titles in Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia on whatever ground, 
religious or otherwise, and in the Hedjaz in favour of that new king 
of an old land where the Mussulmans recognise only one God to be 
the King. The great King of the Hedjaz is to exercise all rights 
of the Khalifa, but how is he to live I 54,000 pounds per month 
are being paid by these friends of England in order presumably to 
retain their friendship for England. (Cheers). 1 blame the Turks 
for many things and particularly for not having succeeded iii 
retaining the friendship of the Arabs, but 1 can say this much for 
the Turks that they have given and rightly given more money to 
this desert Kingdom of the Hedjaz than they ever got out of it 
(Cheers). And how long does our friend the King of the Hedjaz 
hope to get this money from the British treasury 1 There is no 
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chance of Mr. Lloyd George going to the Hodjaz on pilgrimage 

(Laughter). He will still have to depend for his income on poor 

Indian pilgrims who come from other parts of the world, but will 

they undertake to maint^ain in that holiest of holy lands such a king 
of the Hojdaz? (Cheers). At any rate I have told the envoy of 
Kmir Feisul, if the Arabs agreed to any such mandate in the holy 
places, we would not agree to it.''' (Cheers) And be it said to 
their credit the Arab Delegation told us ; “it is not our property 
to give or to remain. It is a common heritage of Islam.’' 

After further explanations on the position of Indian Moslems in 
the Turkish question, ho concluded : — 

“Now ladies and gentlemen, 1 will not detain you much longer. 
1 will only say this to you : If you look at this question from our 
religious point of view, this treaty is unacceptable to us and remem- 
ber there are more than 300 millions Mussulmans in the world, in 
India, Turkey, Algeria, Morocco, Asia Minor, Egypt, Central Asia 
whose religious obligations are being disregarded in this treaty. 
Again, there are distinct pledges whiqh had been given to us which 
have got to be respected by you and by England. ’If they are disre- 
garded to-day, remember you who are a banking nation — and the 
bourgeoisie is very well represented here to-night (laughter) — that a 
dishonoured cheque is not accepted twice (Cheers). We ask for no 
gratitude for anything that wo may have done for France or England, 
but I say this to you that if the Indian soldiers knew that after their 
defence of France and of England and after their victories in Meso- 
potamia, Palestine, not Brit ish victories but Indian victories (Cheers), 
if they had known that this would bo the kind of the treaty that 
would result from their victories, they would not have come to your 
aid in those dark hour.s of October 1914”!! 

The Khilafat campaign cairied on in^ Franco and Italy was far 
more successful than in England where red Imperialism, since broken 
so thoroughly in Germany and Russia, still reigned supreme. 

Non-co-operation in the Fore- front 

\ As announced by the Khilafat Committee, a general all-India 
ikrtal was declared on August 1st. 1920 under the guidance of M. 
G Y»dhi who now dwfinitely threw himself’ in the forefront of the 
Kl^^afat agitation. E'rom this day dates the starting point of tha.t 
fusion of the Khilafat, the Punjab and Labour agitation into the 
single movement of Non-co-operation which has since become the 
outstanding feature of the mass development in .India. The first 
act of the Mahatma was to renounce his medals etc, followed 
immediately by a numbor of leading Hindus and Moslems. The 
following is the full text of the Mahatma’s letter 
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[august 


THE KHILAFAT 

To His Excellency the Viceroy. 

” Sir, It is not without a pang that 1 luturn the Kaiser-I-ilind gold medal 
granted to me by your predecessor tor my humauitariaii work in South 
AfrieSj the Zulu War medal granted in South Africa^I'or my war services as officer 
in charge of Indian Volunteer Service Corps in 1906 and the Boer War medal for 
my services as Assistant Superintendent of the Indian Volunteer Stretcher Bearer 
Corps during the Boer W^ar 1900. 1 vOViture to return these medals in pursuance uf 
the scheme of non-co-operation inaugurated to-day in connectionwith the Khilafat 
movement. Valuable as tliese honours have been to me I cannot wear them with 
an easy conscience so long as my Mussalmau countrymen iiave to labour under 
wrong done to their religious sentnuent. Events have happened during the past 
month which liave conlirmed me in tiie opinion tiiat the imperial Government have 
acted in the Khilafat matter in an unscrupulous, immoral and unjust manner and 
have been moving from wrong to wrong in ortler to defend their immoialiiy. 1 can 
retain neither respect nor affection tor such a Government. The attitude of the 
Imperial and Your Excellency’s Government on the Bunjab question has given 
me additional cause for grave ilissatisfaction. I had the honour, as Your Ex- 
cellency is aware, as one of the Congress Commissioners to investigate the cause of 
disorder in the Punjab during April of 1919 and it is my deliberate conviction 
that Bir Michael O’Dwyer was totally unlit to iiold office as Lieutenant-Governor 
of Punjab and that his policy was primarily responsible for infuriating the mob 
at Amritsar. 

No doubt the mob excesses were unpardonable ; incendiarism, murder of live 
innocent Englishmen and cowardly assault on Miss Sherwood were most deplorable 
and uncalled for, but punitive measuics taken by General Dyer, Col. Prank 
Johnson, Col. O’Brien, Mr. Bosworth.Bmith, Kai SJiri Uam bud, Mr. Malic Khan 
and other officers were out of all proportion to the crime of people and amounted 
to wanton cruelty and inhumanity almost uuparalleld in modern times, ^'our 
Excellency’s light-hearted treatment of official crime, your exoneration of bir 
Michael O’Dwyer, Mr. Montagu’s despatch, and above all tue shameful ignorance 
of the Punjab events and callous disregard of feelings of Indians betrayed by the 
House of Lords have idled me with gravest misgiving regarding the luturc of the 
Empire, have estranged me completely from the present Government and have 
disabled me from tendering, as I iiave hitherto whole-iieartedly tendered, my 
loyal co-operation. 

<‘lnmy humble opinion the*ordinaTy method of agitating by way of petitions, 
deputations and the like is no remedy for moving to repeiitence a Government 
so hopelessly indifferent to the welfare of its cliarge us the Government of India 
has proved to be. lu European countries condonation of such grievous wrongs as 
Khilafat and Punjab would have resulted in bloody revolution by the people. 
They would have resisted at all cost national eiiiasculaiiou such as the said wrongs 
imply. But the lialf of India is too weak to offer violent resistance and the 
other half is unwilling toc do so. I have tbeielore ^.ventured to suggest the 
remedy of ’‘non-co-operation” which enables those who wish to disassociate them- 
selves from Government and winch if unattended by violence and undertaken 
in ordered manner must compel it to retrace its step and undo the wrongs 
committed. But whilst 1 pursue the policy of non-co-operation in so far as I 
can carry people with me, 1 shall not lose hope that you will yet see your way 
to do justice. 1 therefore, respectfully ask your Excellency to summon a 
conference of recognised leaders of people and in consultation with them find a 
way that would placate Mussalmans and do reparation to unhappy Punjab.” 

(Sd) M. K. Gandhi 



The Muhajrin Incident 

A remarkable manifesbation ofaMoslom feeling was witnessed 
in July 1920 in the shape of a wholesale exodus of pious and 
simple-minded Muhiiinmadans leaving their homos and all in 
British India for Afghanistan, the nearest Moslem Kingdom. 
This religious movement, called Hijrat, has played a considerable 
part in medieval Muslim History, but its^ revival in the 
modern world presented a phenomenon as picturosciue and unique 
as it was pitiable. The movement hrst started in Sindh where 
the population is mainly Moslem and traditionally devout and 
old-fashioned. The Mahomedan peasantry sold their land, their 
cattle and live stock, their family abode, the traders sold their 
4tock in trade and shops, all for a song, and fired by a religious zeal, 
village after village was depleted of Moslems who joined in 
^heir thousands and made haste in the name of religion to escape 
the treacherous hand of the tyrant in the land of their birth. From 
Sindh the movement spread to the North-West Frontier- Province 
where the preaching of the operating upon the strong piety 

> and simple credulity of the population in the rural areas of the Pesha- 
war District, * produced an astounding effect. The Central Khilafat 
^ Committee of India, at first hesitating as to the practicality of the 
scheme, weiv? soon awed hy the immensity of the problem and laterly 
threw thom^olves strongly against the tide. All, however, to little 
avail. For at this stage occurred one of those inhuma!) outrages 
committed by a few British soldiers in India that is gradually 
driving the country to the point of despair. 

The Kacha Garhi incident 

• 

This incident occurred at Kacha Garhi near Peshawar. On 
July 8th a party of Mahajrins left Peshawar for Jamrnd by train 
which carried also a few British soldiers. At the Islamia College 
Railway Station, one of these soldiers, Prjvate Chilcott, boarded 
the female compartiftent of the train occupied by the vromenfolk 
of the Mahajrins, on the ostensible plea of examining the tickets, 
though he was not an authorised Railway ticket collector, and began 
to ogle and make indelicate gestures. Thus insulted the women 
raised an alarm and Habibullah Khan, a young Muhajir, came 
down from his carriage and went to the compartment in question. 
Qe protested and this led to a fracas into which the moslem young- 
^en and the British soldiers travelling in the train were drawn. 
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Nothing serious happened here and the train steamed off the 
platform. On nearing Kacha Oarhi, a few miles up, however, the 
soldiers rushed to the barracks situated nearby and brought back 
a detachment of armed soldiers and surrounded the train. They 
instituted a search for Habibullah Khan, the man who dared to 
interfere in their work, which^^ they thought were legitimate work 
for British soldiers, dragged him down from the train and be- 
laboured him with rifles and bayonets. Habibullah fell down and 
then a volley of shots was discharged into his body. Not content 
with this, the soldiers then kicked and backed the body with their 
swords and bayonets and then cut its throat. And all this before 
the eyes of the seven years* old daughter of the victim ! A few 
other Muhajirs who rushed to the rescue shared a fate only less 
diabolic. Medical examination later showed that there were 15 
wounds on the body of which 9 were sword and bayonet wounds 
and 6 bullet wounds ! As usual a general Court Martial was hold, 
more with a view to exonerate the fair name of the British soldiery' 
than with a view to do justice, and in the end, on September 23rd,i 
the verdict was given of ‘Not Guilty* on all charges and the accused 
were released ! 

Exaggerated rumours of this ghastly affair was soon in wild 
circulation, and since the grisoly orgy of murder of hundreds of 
Indians by a handful of British soldiers at Jhallianwalla of 1919 so 
thoroughly condoned by the Govts, at Whitehall and India, the 
comm^onfolk have come to believe that the Englishman is capable of 
everything. The run for Kabul was accelerated. The Hijrat 
grew in volume, and as is natural, misery, pestilence, starvation 
and death strewed the path from Peshawar to Khyber and from 
Khyber to Kabul. At first the Amir looked on the movement 
with favour, but gradually as the volume of emigrants flowing in 
swamped the sterile land of Afghanistan, by the middle of August 
1920 the Amir had to forbid their entry. The rising tide of 
emigrants on the roads ebbed and fell back. In the confusion that 
followed the debris of stricken humanity, in that mountain track 
where food nor raiment nor water can be had, formed a woeful 
sight. Children, woin^n and old men, lay xload or dying on the 
roadsides, while the famished remnant dragged themselves limping 
again into the British line. The Kholafat organisations then had 
to face the task of rehabilitating these homeless and penniless 
people and settle them once more upon the laud which only a month 
back they bad so rashly abandoned. 

[jPor Further of the Khitafat agitation &ee the 

ChaptM^ on Non- Co-operation} 
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Representation to the Premier 
By the European Association of India 

’^Calcutta — Julyy 1920 

To 

The Right H >n’ble Mr. Davlti Lloyd George 
Sir, 

1. The Council of the European Association, which represents 

the body of non-official European subjects of His Majesty in India, 
have before them the Report of the Disorders Inquiry CJom- 
mittee, presided over by the Hon. Lord Hunter, and the Despatches 
thereon of the Oovernment of India and His Majesty's Secretary 
of State. In view of the very strong feeling of indignation and 
insecurity that those Documents have aroused, we desire to place 
our considered representation before you as His Majesty's principal 
adviser and to protest in the strongest terms against the action 
the Secretary of State and the Government of India have seen fit 
to take in this matter. ^ 

2. In so far as it goes we are ready to accept the narrative 
of events as set forth in the Report of the Majority of Lord Hunter’s 
Committee, but we consider that the situation in India was, and 
had for a very long time been, much more serious than the Commit- 
tee indicate in the Report or themselves apparently imagine it to 
have been. For this reason we are compelled to place before you 
the facts as they appear to us who know the country and its peoples 
intimately in the hope that you will insist upon due justice being 
done to men whose careers have been prejudiced and whose charac- 
ters have been unjustly aspersed. 

3. We would remind you that Europeans in India are a com- 
paratively small body living in the midst of a population of many 
millions the vast Majority of whom are different from ourselves in 
training, in education and in standards of civilisation. Many of 
our members are, thinly scattered over immense tracks of jungle and 
dwell in isolated places. They know, and the women especially 
know, that, in this country, although normally peaceful, any form 
of racial or religious Szcitement will at once turn the uneducated 
masses into a mob, whose first instinct will be towards murder, arson, 
loot, mutilation and outrage. It is difficult for those who enjoy 
the sheltered conditions of England to realise this ever present 
'menace to the safety of the European residents in India. It has 
not been realised by tho Hunter Committee. 

4. In prder to. arrive at a correct view of the Disorders enquir- 
ed into by the Committee, it is necessary for us to call your attention 
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to the general conditions of this country for some few years 
prior to the incidents that formed the subiect matter of the Enquiry. 
For a considerable time past India has been the centre of vigorous 
and violent political controversies often characterised by extreme 
racial bitterness. Pre-occupied as you were with the cares and 
responsibilities of the Great War, it was scarcely to be expected 
that you could follow the fortunes of the European subjects of His 
Majesty in a distant quarter of the Empire, but it is a fact that 
all the great cities, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, have been the 
centre from time to time of grave disturbances involving, as recently 
as 1918, losses of life far in excess of those commonly believed. 
We are of opinion that the full facts of these occurrences failed to 
reach the British public owing to the intense desire of the Secre- 
tary of State that nothing in the situation should be allowed to 
prejudice the passage into law of bis political proposals. However 
that may be, seditious agitation had reached such serious propor- 
tions in India that after the lapse of the Defence of India Act at 
the close of the War the Government was compelled to introduce 
and pass the Anarchical Crimes Act(commonly called the Rowlatt 
Act), and it was the opposition to this Act, led by Mr. Gandhi 
that finally brought the disorders to a head and produced a state 
described by the Hunter Committee as one of open rebellion. Into 
conditions already charged with disaffection and disloyalty, Mr. 
Gandhi passing as a Mahatma and arrogating to himself a religious 
sanctity to which he has no claim, introduced his Satyagraha, or 
passive resistance movement, which quickly developed into active 
defiance of the law, accompanied by the wildest excesses. 

5. Obviously with the express intention of lulling the Empire 
and public of Britain into a discussion of the Constitutional Reforms 
in an atmosphere of alleged calm, the Government of India, strongly 
supported by the Secretary of State, instead of grappling from the 
very outset with the growing forces of evil and unrest, merely palter- 
ed with the agitation, and conditions were allowed to drift until 
the long period of open disloylty culminated in the tragedy of the 
Punjab Rebellion. 

6. In considering the events which formed the immediate 
subject of the Hunter Committee's enquiry, it iS' important that the 
incidents that occurred in many places widely apart should be 
regarded, as unquestionably they were, as parts of a connected 
movement simultaneously directed against the Government in order, 
in its own words **to paralyse the Government." At Ahmedabad 
in the Bombay Presidency, Europeans were bunted through the 
city by howling excited mobs armed with lathies, Government 
property was destroyed by fire, on the walls placarded “Kill 
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all Europeans, murder them wherever they be found.” Near Nadiad 
a troop train, travelling at a high speed, was deliberately derailed. 
In Lahore no European could safely enter the city or walk abroad. 
Incited by inflammatory^ speeches, a riotous and seditious mob con- 
trolled the city unchecked for days. A band of hooligans known as 
the “Danda-Fauj” (Bludgeon Amjy) marched through the city 
declaring that King George was not their King and that they owed 
allegiance to the Amir of Afghanistan and the Emperor of Germany. 
Pictures of the King-Emperor and the Queen ^Impress were destroy- 
ed and a large crowd collected outside the Fort hurling abuse at 
British soldiers and shouting, “Let us kill the white pigs,” while 
seditious posters, inciting the people to murder and rape, flared 
from the walls. At Kasur trains were held up by the mob and 
European passengers were murderously attacked. Two Warrant 
Officers were hemmed in on the station platform and beaten to death 
with sticks. Gujranwala was isolated, all its communications being 
cut. Large crowds attacked Europeans, public buildings were 
burnt, and the city was only rescued from complete destruction by 
the timely arrival of Military mroplanes. At Lyallpur the little 
group *of 90 Europeans gathered in two bungalows for self- 
defence. The walls of the city were placarded with posters, one of 
which contained the significant phrase. — “What time are you 
waiting for now ? There are many ladies here to dishonour. At 
Amritsar the disorders reached the highest pitch of fury when, 
roused by agitators who had been allowed almost criminal 
licence of speech, the mob wrecked its vengeance upon every 
thing British and official. A few days before the firing in ^e 
Jhallianwala Bagh (for which General Dy»^r has been condemned}, 
the city has been the scene of terribio and disgusting atrocities, 
to some of which the Committee does not, because it cannot decent- 
ly, allude. Englishmen, peaceably engaged in business, were brutally 
murdered, their bodies beiug mutilated and burnt on the heai^d 
up wreckage of the buildings in which they had worked. Au 
English lady was beaten and left for dead in the streets in circums- 
tances of the grossest inhumanity. A Sergeant was battered to 
death in the roadway, and a murderous mob roamed the city in 
search of white men and women, whom they might insult, assault and 
assasinate. Banks, public buildings, and even an Indian Chnstan 
Church were looted and burnt, while European women and children 
had to seek refuge in the Fort. Bumours in the bazars had already 
given warning of approaching trouble on the Frontier, and to the 
ever present menace of tribal incursions was suddenly added e 
prospect: of an Afghan invasion, the Amir avowedly attempting to 
join hands with the revolutionaries in this country. 
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7. All these events occurred within a few days of one. another. 
It is true that no evidence was produced before the Committee to 
show that behind the disturbances there was a deliberately engineer- 
ed conspiracy to overthrow British rule in ^ India. Such evidence 
was unnecessary. The bare record of events loaves no shadow of 
doubt that the situation in Amritsar and throughout the Punjab 
had become one of open and organissed rebellion, and in other parts 
of India, as far apart as Calcutta and Bombay, the spark of dis 
affection was only too ready to be fanned into the llames of revolu- 
tion. A significant feature of these disturbances was the persistent 
cutting of railway and telegraphic communications, for the Punjab 
lay athwart the vital lines of communication of the Army, and a 
successful rising in the Province would have spelled disaster to the 
whole fabric of Government and Society in India. 

8. Such was the situation in India when General Dyer was 
placed in command of a very small force at Amritsar, with instruc- 
tions to restore order. It is concisely summed up by the Hunter 
Committee in the following words : — 

“In tliu Hituatioii as it prosc'ntt'd itself <lay by ilay to the J*unjab Govern- 
ment thoa* wove grottiuls lor the gravest anxiety. Within recent years there 
had been two revolutionary luovemonts, i.c., the “Glia<lr” movemont and tlic 
Silk Letter Conspiracy of I Hid. It was dilttcult, probably unsafe, for the 
authorities not to assume that the outbreak was the result of a delinite organisa- 
tion Apart from the existence of fiuy deeply laid scheme to overthrow the 
British, a movement whicli ha<l started in rioting and become a rebellion might 
have rapidly developeil into a revolution.” 

General Dyer was well aware of the dangers that threatened 
from without as well as from within, and we fully endorse the 
Secretary of State when ho admits that : 

“General Dyer naturally could not dismiss from his mind the 
conditions in the Punjab generally, and he was entitled to lay his 
plans with reference to these conditions.'' 

In his evidence General Dyer clearly and honestly explained 
that in suppressing the local disorder *with severity he intended 
to, and in fact did, produce a widespread and moral effect through- 
out the Punjab, but the action has been condemned by the Commit- 
tee as a misconception of his duty. They consider it to have 
been a grave error of judgment, and in this finding they have been 
confirmed by the Government of India and the •'Secretary of State. 
It is absolutely impossible, however, to reconcile this narrow view 
of General Dyer's responsibility with the opinions already quoted 
and with a full knowledge of the facts and conditions, we most 
emphatically disagree with the Committee, the Secretary of State 
and the Government of India on this point. We maintain that it 
was not only necessary that General Dyer should bear in mind 
the general condition of India and the relation of Amritsar to tbo 
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rest of the country, then seething with internal unrest and threaten- 
ed with invasion, but that he would have been guilty of a gross 
dereliction of duty had he neglected to do so. We hold that no 
error of judgment wa|^ committed, and much as we deplore the 
resulting loss of life, it is impossible on the evidence before us to 
come to any other inclusion than this : — That had not General 
Dyer acted with severity and th16 utmost promptitude, when the 
authority of the Crown was deliberately challenged, India would 
now have had to look back upon a far more terrible catastrophe. 
Wo place hero upon record oui considered opinion that General 
Dyer was completely justified in the action ho took at Jhallian walla 
Bagh, and we consider that he deserves the thanks and gratitude 
not only of Europeans in India and of the vast m£yority of our Indi- 
an fellow subjects whoso lives and property were in jeopardy, but 
also of the Government whose authority he strengthened and whose 
character he redeemed. We howe\er characterize as misleading 
the Secretary of State’s description of the crowd at Jhallianwalla 
Bagh as “unarmed” and as having “committed no act of violence,” 
or as having made no attempt to oppose Goneyral Dyer by force. 
The painful experience of Amritsar proves that a crowd can 
commit the gravest outrages without arms. There was no meaning 
in such a gathering unless it was to oppose the authorities and to 
defy the law, and there is no reason to suppose that the crowd 
that gathered at Jhallianwalla Bagh in response to the call of the 
ringleaders was a more peaceable or oven a different crowd to that 
which three days before had committed murder and arson with 
impunity. We lay special emphasis upon all these facts because 
it seems to us that neither the Hunter Committee nor the Govern- 
ment of India, still loss the Secretary of State, has been sufficiently 
influenced by them. 

We would further remind that before the Jhallianwala Bagh 
incident, the crowd had ^already boon fired upon more than once, 
but it had only suffered a temporary check, and the assembly at 
Jhallianwala Bagh deliberately called in defiance of the order prohi- 
biting such gatherings, could only bo interpreted as calculated 
defiance of Government authority, requiring to be promptly and 
effectively met. U*is an important fact, not to be overlooked, that 
the incident of .Jhallianwala Bagh practically brought the rebellion 
to a close, whilst previous firing of a less severe kind had merely, 
in the opinion of the Indian Members of the Hunter Committee 
excited the fury of the mob. 

9. No statement on this subject would bo complete without 
reference to the genuine and growing feeling of insecuriry and anxiety 
as to tbeir future, which has been widely engendered amongst 
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Europeans, both official and non-official by the findigs of the Hunter 
Committee and the determination of the Oovt. of India and the Secre- 
tary of State to "mark their disapprobation” of those officers whose 
actions have been criticized or condemned with. punitive measures. As 
representing a community that desires to live on terms of amity and 
co-operation with our Indian fellow subjects, we feel we should be 
lacking in candour and honesty, if wo neglect to point out to His 
Majesty’s principal adviser that racial good-will can never be foster- 
ed when the forces of seditious unrest are given, as they have 
recently been given and are still being given, freedom and 
encouragement, and nothing will encourage these forces more than 
the knowledge that the Government of India is not only not prepar- 
ed to act with severity and determination itself, but is ready to 
punish those of its officers who "do” act with promptness and 
severity, however great the justification and however urgent the 
need. We hold most strongly that nothing in the facts or the condi- 
tions presented in the Hunter Eeport can justify the Government in 
having taken punitive measures against their own officers and in 
having clouded ^ud prejudiced towards its close the career of a 
gallant and distinguished soldier, who unquestionably, to quote the 
Secretary of State himself, "displayed honesty of purpose and un- 
fiinching adherence to his conception to his duty.” In view of that 
admission we cannot but describe the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State’s treatment of General Dyer as grossly unjust 
and not to be excused by any ulterior motives of political expedi- 
ency. In times of rebellion it is incumbent upon the Government 
to give their officers, military and civil, the fullest countenance and 
support, not only during the existence of rebellion but afterwards. 
Support immediate and not ungenerous was given to these officers 
whose duty it was to suppress the rebellion and they were thus 
encouraged to believe, as they had every right to believe, that they 
had the Supreme Government behind them. We considered it there- 
fore a breach of faith for the Government of India, after a prolonged 
outcry by professional agitators, to have sacrificed their officers and 
made a scapegoat of General Dyer on the hollow and wholly mis- 
taken plea that they committed an error of judgment. 

We feel compelled to contrast the decision of the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State to persue and punish their own 
officers, who put down the rebellion, with the misplaced and repre- 
hensible leniency which the same authorities have shown 
towards the principal authors of the rebellion. All the Members of 
the Hunter Committee, Indian as well as British, are in substantial 
agreement that Mr. Gandhi’s "Satyagraha” movement was the 
immediate cause of the rebellion. 'But we search the Secretary of 
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State's despatch in vain for any condemnation or even reproof 
of the principal author of the trouble. His lecture upon the stand- 
ards of conduct, propriety and humanity is addressed, not to the 
mobs that murdered people and destroyed property nor to the men 
whose political influence aroused them to these excesses, but to the 
servants to the Government who restored order. Mr. Montagu consi- 
ders General Dyer is *^uniit to be entrusted with the responsibilities 
of his rank and position," but Mr. Gandhi is still permitted to roam 
at large indulging in methods of agitation, which in the expressed 
opinion of the Government of India are **intended to paralyse 
Government." We protest against this inversion of justice as being 
not only underhand and un-British, but also as constituting a 
menace to the whole fabric of ordered Government. 

We should not have dwelt upon these things at such length 
were we not convinced that the despatches of the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State on the Beport of the Hunter 
Committee are bound to create amongst all officers of Government, 
both civil and military, a feeling of uncertainty as to how far their 
duty permits them to go and how far the Supreme 'Government will 
support them. If they are to be subject to condemnation and 
punishment for alleged errors of judgment, when honestly doing 
their duty, their position becomes impossible and intolerable. We 
recall the very definite assurance given to many of us in India by 
the Secretary of State that side by side with the extension of popular 
forms of Government there must be no weakening of the executive. 
We recall the emphasis laid in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Beport on the necessity of reserving to Government elTective power 
‘*to defend interests for which past history has made us responsible," 
'*to recognise Government responsibilities to those who it has recru- 
ited," and '‘to protect and support them in the discharge of the 
duties imposed upon them," (Beport on Indian Constitutional 
Beform page 100). We cajinot but contrast these assurance with 
the treatment of General Dyei and the other officers associated with 
him on the very eye of the commencement of the Beformed Councils, 
It is not to be wondered at that servants of the Government are 
asking what value may be placed upon assurances so solemnly given 
when at the very first opportunity men who admittedly have per- 
formed their duty conscientiously are to be sacrificed to extremist 
clamour and political expediency. 

We are aware of the anxiety of the Govenrment to introduce 
the Beformed Council as far as possible in an atmosphere of racial 
friendliness and co operation, and we are deeply anxious as a com- 
munity to asist to the utmost of our ability in making the Beforms 
a success. But no good can come from hiding the truth or from 
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representing things in India to be as they are not, and the painful 
occurrences at Amritsar and elsewhere reveal conditions which, if 
allowed to continue unchecked, unquestionably defeat the peaceful 
development of free self-Governing institutions. 

10. In conclusion we therefore appeal to you as the Prime 
Minister of Britain ; — ^ 

Firstly — to exert your influence to the end that General Dyer 
shall be exonerated from all blame and shall suffer no less either 
pecuniarily or in military rank, and 

Secondly — to take such steps as will result in an abandonment 
of the present attitude of the Government of India towards its 
servants and towards your fellow-countrymen, which seems to aim 
at the deliberate destruction of British influence and the belittling 
of the European in the eyes of the Asiatic subjects of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor. 

I have the honour to be 
Sir, 

Your most obedient and humble servant 
G, Mou(}AN 

Preddent 

European Association of India, 



The Dyer Controversy 

This letter was written on the* 17ihJunc and came into the 
hands of the Premier early in July 1920. The month of Juno saw 
a recrudescence of that anti- Indian vitriolic outbursts which from 
time to time, since tlio inauguration of the Reforms, have character- 
ised the Kuropeans, ollieial and rion-ofheial in India. The Assistant 
Secretary, European Associ.ation, cabled to the Press in England 
expressing indignation at the Hunter Despatches, affirming that 
Geid. Dyer saved the Punjab, and asking for pressure to bo put in 
exonerating Geiil. Dyer and the Punjab officials. The depth of their 
rancour is better illu.strated by a resolution which the Behar Planters 
passed calling upon the Premier to “rid himself and the country of 
alien intluonco which permits and secretly encourages anarchy and 
rebellion in India ; and that ho make a start by pemoving Mr. Mon- 
tagu who is neither an Englishman, a Welshman, a Scotsman nor an 
Irishman, nor by the Common Law of England, a British Subject, 
and that he appoint a Britisher in his place’’!!! Such grotesque 
fanatical outbursts against Mr. Montagu has lately become the 
fashion with the junkers of the Anglo-Indian Community. The 
Darjeeling European Association passed the usual condemnatory 
resolution and included in it a stalonient of queer significance. It 
said “it objects to the bracketing of European and Indian loss of life, 
the former hoi tig foul murders, and the latter in rno&t cases^ stem 
military necessity to save the situation’’! Similar outbursts came 
from other places in Northern India, though Western India & Madras 
to their credit managed to keep clear of the dirty controversy. 

The famous Dyer Delate in the House of Commons on 8th July 
1920 and the Army Council docisioii on General Dyer acted as a 
blister on the world of Anglo Indian Junkerdom. Immediately they 
threw themselves in a mad propaganda of hatred and tried to rally 
round their lost Jeremiah, the Saviour of the Punjab. The following 
leader of the Englishman of Calcutta of July 9th. typifies the agita- 
tion that was raised. 

The Englishman's Leader 

“Some Parliamentary papers have evidently been issued on the 
eve of the Dyer debate in which Mr. Montagu makes an elaborate 
wriggle to get out of the predicament in which Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer’s letter has placed him. Incidentally this manoeuvre or 
* issuing papers on the eve of the debate disposes of one more Cabinet 
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European men and women all over India protesting against failure 

to reinstate General Dyer.’* 

The Council of European Association met to consider the 
question of the Punjab disorders affected by the decisions of the 
Army Council and the House of Commons and received a large 
number of letters and telegrams pii the subject, ^hey said : — 

“As a number of branches and many members of the Association 
have expressed a desire to subscribe to a Fund for General Dyer 
and as a Fund has already been opened by the Morning Post, the 
Council appeal to the members to support this Fund which has 
their entire sympathy. 

“Subscriptions may be sent to Mr. George Pilcher, the Calcutta 
correspondent of the Morning Post, at 6, Chowringhee, Calcutta, 
or to any newspaper in India which has opened its columns to 
this Fund.^' 

Among the controversialists enjoying the hospitality of the 
papers mentioned above, the majority bid their identity behind 
pseudonyms, but^it was British women who formed the vanguard 
in this indecent show of racial animosity. Forgetting the minister- 
ing function of womenhood, the indecent outrages on their Indian 
sisters, forgetting the hundreds of innocent Indian women and their 
babes in arms thoughtlessly butchered in Jallian walla, these. English 
women lost thomsolves so far as to outdo what some of their men 
folks were doing. The lead was taken by Miss Holland of Mussoorie 
and Mrs Langford James of Calcutta. 

The following letter was addressed by Miss Holland to 
the European Press. 

Sir, — Mr. Gandhi is not an Englishman (it is an advantage he 
shares with Mr. Mo»)tagu). He can therefore confess that his “errors 
of judgment’Med to bloodshed and anarchy, without fear of conse- 
quences. Wo are learning that “errors of judgment” are only 
roprohonsiVdo when they have beneficial results ! The Pharisees 
wore Jews and one Jew still remains a Pharisee. It is quite easy 
to imagine Mr. Montagu, as War Lord in the next world- struggle, 
breaking generals (fifteen months) after victorious battle on the 
plea that they might have attained their objectives with less loss 
to the enemy ! This mawkish hypocrisy, of which the Secretary 
of State for India is the chief exponent, is only a phrase of after-war 
hysteria ; the virility, sanity and sincerity of the British will again 
assert themselves and presently we shall have ministers who, 
instead of sobbing over the sorrows of malefactors, will bestir 
tbomselves to ensure the safety and welfare of the law-abiding. 
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Oenoral Dyer must wait and appeal from Philip Drunk to 
Philip Sober. In the meantime, the great question is not what 
has been done to him but what we in India have done for him. 
The answer is a short one — “Nothing.” 

The whole European community naturally looked to the 
European Association for a lead in the matter but in vain. 

Two months ago we, women in Mussoorie, felt that things were 
going badly with General Dyer and to show our practical sympathy, 
we formed a committee and drew up an appeal which we sent to 
the European Association. It was a polite and feminine way of 
saying. “It is up to you men to fight. If you won’t, we women 
must!” After a three weeks’ silence came a hint that they might 
do something for General Dyer themselves. We were delighted, 
but as this “something” steadily refused to materialize we were 
forced to take action which has been followed by great encourage- 
ment and response from all parts of India. 

Papers tell us that help will be forthcoming to General Dyer 
at a “fitting time.” He has been slain by his enemies. Will the 
“fitting time” be after he is buried and the dust of each day’s 
petty politics has hidden the very grave his countrymen have dug 
for him! Why are the Englishmen in India hanging back in this 
unaccountable fashion? It is due to the conviction that any 
attempt to further the interests of the loyal millions of India against 
the machinations of a few hundreds of agitators is so certain to 
bring disaster to the Europeans concerned, that Englishmen as a 
body feel that matters must be allowed to take their downward, 
destructive course. This feeling would be unworthy of the British. 
The miscreants of Amritsar and Abmedabad are no more representa- 
tive of the loyal Indian nation than the plundering, murderous 
Sinn Feiner is typical of the gallant Irish. 

India has almost forgotten the agonies of fire, pillage and blood- 
shed she so often had to endure before the B<'itish Bull-dog pinned 
down base, self-seeking and blood-thirsty adventurers and brought 
calm and security to millions of Indian homes. Those wore indeed 
dire days and, so that they may not soon return, let us all — men 
and women, European and Indian — do what lies in our power to 
help the stricken champion of India’s peace and safety. — Yours, etc., 


FLORENCE HOLLAND, M. A., 

President, Dyer Appreciation Fond. 

Hampton Court College, 
Mussooree, July 13. 
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Mrs. James addressed the following letter to the British 
Women of Bengal — 

It has been for some time past, the intention of the British 
women of Calcutta and of Bengal to combine to enforce public 
attention of the fact of how deeply they are affected by the decision 
against Qeiieral Dyer. It was due to that officers prompt action 
that British women in India were saved from the danger of 
unspeakable horrors. A protest, in the form of accompanying 
letter, is to be sent to the Prime Minister. The letter endeavours 
to put forward an expression of the unanimous opinion amongst 
us. To gain this, we must have the signature of, practically, 
every British women in the area concerned. You are asked — 

1. To send in your signature. 

2. To undertake to gain the signatures of all your friends 
and acquaintances. 

3. To hand copies of the letter to friends, who, in their 
turn, will collect as many signatures as possible. For this purpose, 
a large number of duplicates of this letter will be obtainable for 
distribution fronie; — 

Mrs. Langford-James, Mrs. Bose Stewart, 

91, Loudon Street, 3, Dover Park, Ballygunge 

Calcutta. Calcutta. 


To whom also signature may be sent by post or otherwise. 

(Each copy will bear a space sufficient for a large number of 
signatures). 

You are asked to keep a careful note of the copies which you 
have sent out, that the same number may be returned to you. 
These you will return to the source from which you received them 
when the signatures have been gained. 

We ask that matters may be expedited as much as possible, 
for it is hoped that every British women in the area concerned 
may be reached within a week of the issue of the copies of this 
letter. 

In order that this protest should reach Home, from aU parts of 
India^ copies of the letter are being sent to all the European 
papers in the hope that British women everywhere may take the 
same action. 

We also hope by means of this letter to pro|>agate the truth 
amongst the women of Great Britain, and you are asked to obtain 
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as many oopiea as you can undertake to send to friends at Home for 
this purpose, while copies will also be sent to the papers at Home, 
and to the one women member of Parliament, Lady Astor. 

All who can should obtain the Leading Article in the issue of 
the Englishman of Friday, July 9th and send it to friends at Home. 

^ A. B. Langford James 
R. Stewart 

Far the Committee 


To this appeal was appended the letter to be addressed to the 
Premier. There is no record to show what happened to the proposal, 
for it does not seem to have struck the fancy of all ‘‘British women 
of Bengal,” — one at least, signing “May Gordon” wrote “subscribe 
first and sign afterwards”, while others were averse to sending any 
letter to the Premier at all, for as Lieutenant Commander Fraser, 
R. N., wrote to the press, “if we mean business we must indict not 
only Montagu but also Lloyd George and the Cabinet also” 
so as to offer a “combined attack on Montagu, his supporters and 
backers of the Cabinet, and the whole gang.” 

The controversy dragged on with all its virulence during the 
whole month of July 1920 till seeing the level to which it was 
descending the Sheriff of Calcutta, Mr, Pickford, cried halt and 
made an appeal that “untold harm and no benefit will accrue from 
a continuance of the present campaign of mutual recrimination,” 
as he apprehended that it may lead to disturbances and possible 
bloodshed. 

Meanwhile the Dyer fi^nd was being rapidly subscribed. From 
Calcutta alone Rs. 10,000 was raised for the Morning Post fund 
while contributions flowed in from the Darjeeling and the Assam 
planters, from the Cawnpur branch, from the Bengal Jute Mills, 
and other smaller organisations. 

The Memorial 

The Council of the European Association passed the following 
Resolution late in July 1920 : — 

“That this Council while it has the fullest sympathy with 
General Dyer on account of the great injustice done to him, has had 
considerable difficulty in finding a suitable way to express it. It 
considered that it was in the best interests of the Council, not to 
concentrate on a mti»Detary subscription, but rather to give the wbfie 
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of the inhabitants of India an opportunity to contribute their signa- 
tures — an equal gift from rich and poor — to a memorial which 
would constitute a vote of confidence and thereby help the General’s 
own desire to be realised, i. e«, that he ba freed from censure and 
that his honour be vindicated against the charge of inhumanity. 
With that object in view it intends to organise throughout India a 
memorial expressing to General Dyer the warmest sympathy and 
appreciation of his conduct, in that when faced with a critical situa- 
tion he did his duty without fear of consequences to himself and by 
his courage and decision in a moment of dangerous crisis averted an 
immeasurable calamity.” 

Regarding this, however, the C. M. G. of Lahore expressed 
the opinion that the ^’proposal of the European Association to 
descend to theatricality in organising a memorial of General Dyer’s 
performance of a horrible dirty duty is, we think, to be strongly 
condemned. We hope the Punjab branch of the Association will 
lose no time in dispelling the illusions of Calcutta as to the attracti- 
veness of a pi^oposal that savours more of the hysteria of a parcel 
of old women than of the practical commonsense of hard-headed 
businessmen.” 



Proceedings of the 

Imp. Legislative Council 




The Laws of 1 920 

Acts Passed by the Imperial I^egislative Council in 1920. 

1. The Indian Steam -ship (Amendment) Act. — The Act of 
1884 provided in section 4 that if any steamer convoyed more than 
12 passengers without a certificate of survey granted under section 
18, the owner or the master of the ship was liable to a penalty. 
But the case of a steamer which, possessing a certiBcato of survey, 
conveyed more than the number allowed by the certificate was loft 
untouched. This has been remedied by a now section 14 providing 
that for a broach of the law as now modified the master as well as 
the owner shall each ho punishable with fine which may extend to 
Ks. 1,000 and also with an additional fine not exceeding twenty 
rupees for every passenger so carried in excess ; or ii the faro of any 
passenger exceeds twenty rupees, the additional fine shall not 
exceed double the amount of the faro of the excess passengers 
reckoned at the highest rate of faro payable by any passenger 
on hoard. 

2. The lndi<in Army (Amendment) Act. — The Act of 1911 provklctl in 
sections 1 1-1 to 1 10 for speedy disposal of moveable property of a soldier subjee.t 
to that Act, who tlit?il or deserted or became iiisaiu?. There was no similar pro- 
vision in the case of persons who, when on active service, are reported “inibbiiig.” 
This has now been cured by including in section 110 a person “wlio, being on 
active service, is officially reported missing.'* but in sucli case no action is to be 
taken until after one year of the report. 

3. — The United Provinces Town Improvement (Appeals) 
Act, — In 1919 the U. P. Legislature passed an Act for Town Im- 
provement; it constituted^ a "Trihunar' for lands compulsorily 
acquired under the Act. But it could not provide for an appeal from 
the Tribunal’s decision to the High Court. This Act gives a 
limited right of appeal to the Allahabad High Court. An appeal can 
lie from the decision of the President of the Tribunal sitting alone : 
it shall also lie wheiiieither the President grants a certificate that 
the case is a fit one for appeal or the High Court grants special leave 
to appeal. 

4. The Indian Census Act provided a niachinery to carry out the 
decennial census which came off in March 1921. The Act is on the lines of the 
Census Act XVI of 1920. A census officer Is at liberty to ask such questions as 
he likes of all persons within the limits of his local area ; the person who 
is so asked is legally bound to answer such questions to the best of his knowledge 
and belief except where a Hindu cannot utter the name of his or her married 
spouse. The occupier of a house is to allow the census officer access and 
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to pi^rmit him to affix identification mark on the houise. The occupier of a 
dwelling-house or the manager of a commercial or industrial establishment is 
bound to fill in the schedule left by the c.cnsus officer. 

5. The Provincial Insolvency Act. — The Provincial Insol- 
vency Act of 1907 after 12 years’ operation was found to have served 
for the protection of fraudulent debtors, and subjected an undischarg- 
ed insolvent to little or no practical inconvenience ; its provisions 
for the punishment of fraudulent insolvents were not at all effective 
in practice. It was not obligatory on the insolvent to apply for his 
discharge. This defect has now been remedied. The courts have 
now been given power to dismiss an application for adjudication 
in limine if it is deemed necessary. Questions of law or fact arising 
in the course of insolvency proceedings are now triable by the Insolv- 
ency Judge. 

6. The Presidency-towns Insolvency Act. — Section 73 of 
the Provincial Insolvency Act of 1920 which provides that a person, 
who has been adjudged insolvent is disqualified from holding office as 
a magistrate or member of a local authority, unless the order of 
adjudication is annulled, or he obtains an order of discharge or a 
certificate that his insolvency was caused by misfortune without any 
misconduct on his part, is also incorporated in the Presidency Towns 
Insolvency Act of 1909 as S. 103A. 

7. The Inland Steam-Vessels Amendment Act— Recently, 
the Board of Trade in England introduced a new formula for deter- 
mining the nominal horse power of marine engines. To make the 
formula applicable to inland steam vessels, it is found necessary to 
raise the nominal horse-power of existing vessels. Masters and 
Mariners of existing vessels, are consequently empowered to handle 
engines of a correspondingly increased horse- power. A person 
holding a second-class master’s certificate who has acted as master 
of an inland steam vessel of 40 horso-povyer for five years, or a person 
possessing a first class engine-driver’s certificate who has acted as 
engine-driver of a vessel of 70 horse-power for five years, can be 
granted a license by the Local Government to a limit of 170 
horse-power. 

8. The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act. — This Ace levies au uniform flat 
rate of Customti duty at 20 per cent, on lire-arnis, parts of fire-arms .ami cartridge- 
making machines imported into this country. The old practice of levying a 
a higher duty and refunding it in certain cases, is discontinued. 

9. The Dourine (Amendment) Act.— Owing to the prevalence of the horse 
disease called Murine’ in Northern India, the provisions of the Durine Act V 
of 1920 are made more stringent. Power has been given to the Oovenment to 
compel the segregation of stallions and mares suspected of this disease, and if 
a marc is definitely so affected, it can be at once shot instead of being branded. 
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jnd Farcy (Amendment) Act— The Qlanders and 
arcy Act of 189^ applied only to horses, asses and mules. It was found that 
transport camels were affected by a disease called “Surra", a fatal disease of 
most dangerous carriers. So camels also arc now brought 
within the purview of the earlier Act. 


^ ^ • The Indian Securities Act provides that when a 
Government security (Government Promissory Notes, Treasury Bills, 
Stock Certificates and Bearer-bonds issued by Government) is 
payable to two or more persons jointly and either of them dies, the 
security is directed to be payable to the survivors ; but when it is 
payable to two or more persons severally and any of them dies, 
it is to be paid to the survivors or to the representatives of the 
deceased. When a Government Security is held by an approved 
public body, it shall pass to successive holders of the office without 
endorsement. Issue of securities to Rulers of States in India are 
governed by special rules. An endorser of* Government Security is 
not liable for the amount. Duplicate securities in case of destruction 
or loss may be issued. Every bolder of a security can have the same 
renewed at his pleasure on payment of a prescribed fee. In case of 
disputes, the security will only be renewed aftW such dispute is 
finally settled by a Court. Any security can be converted, con- 
solidated or sub-divided. A renewal of security constitutes a new 
contract between the Government and the holder and all persons 
deriving title thereafter through him. Where a person dies leaving 
securities of the nominal face value of Rs. 5.000 or under, his heir 
or successor may, without taking a probate or letters of administra- 
tion, apply to an officer named who will make a summary inquiry and 
order the securities to be trasf erred hj the name of the holder. 
And where a minor or insane person stands possessed of securities 
of a like amount, the officer concerned may pay interest to a person 
selected, without, reference to Court, In certain cases, the officer 
can demand indemnity before issuing duplicate or renewed security. 
For a false statement in anjr inquiry under the Act a person is liable 
to be sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for six months or with fine 
or with both. 


12. The Workmen's' Breach of Contract (Amendment) 
Act serves to mitigikte the rigours of the parent Act. Proceedings 
under the Act can be taken only when the advance does not exceed 
Rs. 300 in value ; and the term of employment does not exceed 
one year ; and when the complaint is brought within three month.- 
of the default. If the Magistrate is satisfied that the work i^ 
neglected pi refused without lawful or reasonable excuse, he may 
either order the workman to pay back within a fixed period ij- 
instalments or order him to perform the work in a period not 
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exceeding a year. If the employer has once obtained an order 
against his workman, he cannot obtain it a second time. The 
Magistrate may refuse to make an order if he is of opinion that 
the contract in question is ‘^substantially • unfair”. If the com- 
plaint is found to be frivolous or vexatious the Magistrate has 
power to award compensation to the workman to the extent 
ofEs. 60. 

13. The import and Export of Goods (Amendment) Act. — The act uf 

19 Hi was timed to expire at the end of six months after the cessation of war. 
It is now given a fresh lease of life up to iUst March 1921. 

The Charitable and Religious Trusts Act. — The 
British Government has not, since 1863, taken any interest in the 
management of public charitable or religious trusts. Pressed by public 
opinion, however, it has now come in line with it. The present Act 
provides that any person interested may apply either to a District 
Judge or a High Court for an order (1) directing the trustee to 
furnish him through the Court with particulars as to the nature 
and ohiocts of the trust, and of the value, condition, management 
and application of the trust-funds or income ; or (2) directing that 
the accounts of the trust for three years preceding the application 
shall be examined and audited. If the trustee fails to carry out the 
order of the Court, that will constitute by itself a breach of trust, 
and a suit can lie under section 92 of the Civil Procedure Code 
for the brv^oh, without the previous consent of the Advocate- 
General. A trustee has the power to apply to the Court for the 
opinion, or direction of the Court on any question affecting the 
management or admitiistration of trust property. No appeal lies, 
from an order passed under this Act. 

15. The Indian Red Cross Society Act. — The Indian Branch of Joint 
War Coiiiinittec of the St. John Ambulance Association which was established 
during the war is now plae, d on a permanent footing under tlie name of the 
Indian Red Cross Society. Tlie working capital of the Society starts with the 
‘Our Day li’und” in India which amounted to about 80 lakhs of rupees. 

16. The Dacca University Act establishes a unitary 
teaching and residential University at Dacca. There will be no 
affiliation of Colleges, with the exception of the Jagannath College 
at Dacca where the teaching will be under control of the Univer- 
sity. Ill con.stituting the new University the recommendations of 
the Sadler Commission have been kept in view. The Governor- 
General is the Visitor ; and the Governor of Bengal the Chancellor. 
The appointment of Vice-Chancellor, a whole time paid functionary, 
rests with the Chancellor. The Governing body is a representative 
Court whose functions are legislative and supervising. An Executive 
Council is to administer the affairs of the University \ and an 
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Acadetnic Counoil to regulate the instruction. Students who seek 
admission must hasre passed the intermediate Examination and must 
be resident students. 

17. The Jagannath College Act trausferH tlie trust of the Jaganiiatb 
(Jollege at l^^acca from the present truBtees to tlie Clovcrniueiit of Bengal with 
a view to its affiliation to the new University at Dacca. 

18. The Indian Income-Tax (Amendment) Act suppli- 
es some defects that were loft in the income-tax Act of 1918. 
The term “registered firm” is now de lined as “a firm constituted 
under an instrument of partnership signifying the individual shares 
of the partners registered with the Collector^'. Agricultural income 
is now specifically excluded. And when owing to the fact that the 
total income of any person has reached or exceeded a certain limit, 
he is liable to pay income-tax at a higher rate, he can only be 
compelled to pay the tax on the amount which would have been pay- 
able if his total income had been a sum less by one rupee than that 
limit and the amount by which his total income exceeds that sum. 

19. The Super-tax Act repeals the supe^-tax Act of 1917 
and introduces a new scale of taxable incomes. In the case of a 
Hindu undivided family the first seventy- five thousand rupees of 
income are free from this tax ; but the next 25 thousand are 
liable to pay the tax at the rate of one anna in the rupee. In all 
other cases, the first fifty thousand rupees are exempt from the tax, 
the next 50,000 rupees are taxable at Es. 0-1-6 a rupee : two annas 
on the next rupees 50,000 ; and 0-2-6 on the next 50,000 per annum. 
On incomes of two and half lakhs of rupees, the super-tax is three 
annas in the rupee. 

20. The Indian Army (Suspension of Sentences) Act. — the puron(> 
Act was created in MU 7 as a tern pom ry war mea5>ure and so i» now re-enaeted 
ill a permanent form. A superior military authority can suspend the execu- 
tion of senteuce of imprisonment or transportation passed by Court-martial 
under the Indian Army Act, 11^11. The perio<l of sueli suspension is to be 
reckoned as part of the term of such seiitcfiiee. Such authority has also the 
power to order that the offender b(* committed to undergo the unexpive<i portion 
of the sentence, or iliat tlie sentence be remitterl. 

2 1 The Indian Paper Currency (Temporary Amendment) 
Act — a temporary measure which came into force on the 23rd March 
1920 and expired on 1st October 1920. It owed its existence to the 
recommendations by the Indian Exchange and Currency Committee 
of 1919. The maximum limit up to which the Currency Reserve 
can be invested in securities was gradually raised to 140 millions; 
the maximum was then fixed at Rs, 1,200 millions. Gold and 
silver held in the United States of America or in trauemission 
thdirefrom could be deemed to be part of the Paper Currenoy Reserve. 
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22. The Leperi (Amendment) Act — Since leprosy of all kinds is conta- 
giouSi the proTisions of the Lepers Act 1898, have been widened to include 
all lepers. Lepers while in the asylum are not only to be detained but also to 
be m^ically treated. 

23. The Indian Rifles Acti*~-Thi8 Act provides that all police ofRoers 

enrolled under the provisions of any local Military Police or Rifles Act shall be 
subject to the discipline and penalties prescribed by sucli act, wherever serving 
in India. i 

24. The Code of Civil procedure (Amendment) Act. — 
Under order IX, Rule 5 (l) of the Civil Procedure Code, 1908, 
when a summons to the defendent returned unserved, the plaintiff 
had one year’s time within which to apply for fresh summons. This 
period has now been cut down to three months. 

25. The Negotiable Instruments (Amendment) Act. — 
During the war, an Act was passed as an emergency measure, 
which excused delays in presentment of bills of exchange on 
account of war. The present Act puts that provision permanently 
on the statute book and at the same time widens its scope by 
providing that such delay will be excused if it is ‘‘caused by 
circumstaccea beyond the control of the holder and not imputable 
to his default, misconduct or negligence.” 

26. The Indian Limitation and the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure (Amendment) Act. — Delays in the disposal of appeals by 
the Privy Council are sometimes so great that not infrequently the 
parties who had originally filed a suit are represented by their 
grandsons in the Privy Council appeals. To faeflitate quick despatch 
of work the period within which leave to appeal to the Privy 
Council has to be applied for, and on grant of leave, the security 
and deposit are to be made, are reduced from six months to 
90 days. When a party was deceased at the time the judgment 
appealed from was given and no representative of his was brought 
on the record, no notice of hearing need be given to him of the appeal 
to the Privy Council. 

27. The Indian Motor Vehicles (Amendment) Act. — 
The great rise in the number of motor vehicles in India has called 
for a large number of chauffeurs who have little training and are not 
all competent. An imposition of a small fine has scarcely a deterrent 
effect on them so the amended act provides chat offenders will be* 
liable to have their licenses either cancelled or suspended. 

28. The Indian Patents and Designs (Amendment) Act. — 
This brings India into the inter-imperial co operation for the protection 
of Inventions and designs within the Empire. It is, therefore, enacted 
that if the provisions of s. 91 of the English Patents and Designs 
Act (7 Edw., VII, c. 19) are applied to British India, then any 
person who has applied for the protection for any invention or design 
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in the United Kingdom shall be entitled to his design in priority 
to any other applicant, and the patent or registration shall have 
the same date as the date of the application in the United 
Kingdom. 

29. The Indian Patents and Designs (Temporary Rules) 
Act. — The perio'^ of six months whish was provided by the Indian 
Patents and Designs (Temporary Rules) Act of 1915 to enable 
nationals to complete patent proceedings which were started before 
or during the war, has now been extended to 18 months, thus giving 
effect to article 307 of the Treaty of VersailleB. 

30. The Post-Office Cash Certificates (Amendment) Act for popularising 
tliti cash certificate. An officer in charge of a post office or a sub-post office 
can permit the transfer of cash certificates from one person to another. And 
when a person who held cash certificates rained at Us 5,000 or under, such cash 
certificates can be trasferrcKl to the person entitled to them without the 
intf.Tvention of the Court. 

31, The Repealing and Amending Act.— rhis Act makes minute changes 
and amendments in the act of the Indian Legislature. 

32 The Rouble Note Act. — InlOlO an Ordinance was promulgated 
prohibiting the importation or possession of rouble notes. Now this Act has been 
passed to continue the provisions of the Ordinance for the period of one year. No 
person is allowed to keep any rouble note in his possession or to import it in any 
manner. When the rouble notes are once deposited in any Government Office 
they cannot be subsequently withdrawn without leave of Government. 

33. The Identification of prisoners Act. — The identificatioo 
of prisoners which is usually done by measurements, figure impres- 
sions and photographs, has no legislative provision for these prao- 
tiea. Any person choosing to refuse was beyond the reach of law. 
Now by legislative sanction, where a person is (1) convicted of an 
offence punishable with rigorous imprisonment for a term of one 
year or upwards, (2) or of any offence which would render him liable 
to enhanced punishment on a subsequent conviction, or (3) ordered to 
give security for good beba^our, he shall allow his measurements and 
photographs to be taken. A person arrested by the police for an 
offence punishable with rigorous imprisonment for one year or 
upwards, or any person in the course of investigation or proceeding 
under the Criminal Procedure Code, can be subjected to the process 
at the instance of fhe Police or the Magistrate. Resistance to the 
identification is an offence punishable under section 189 of the Indian 
Penal Code. 

34. The Indian Currency (Amendment) Act. — The British 
sovereign was before valued at Rs. 15 for currency purposes. The 
Indian Exchange and Currency Committee of 1919 recommended the 
lowering of its value to Rs. 10. This Act legalised that recommenda- 
tion but it has so ffir renfiiuned a dead letter. 
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35. The Indian Army (Amendment) Act. — Corporal punish- 
ment, in whatever form and however disguised, is a degrading form 
of punishment, and is quite out of place in modern penology. But so 
long it existed in India as a military punishment, and now its place 
is taken by “field punishment,'^ which “shall be of the character of 
personal restraint or of hard labour but shall not be of a nature to 
cause injury to life or limb." 

36. The Devolution Act. — Tins Act carries out the recommendations of 
the committee on the Division of subjects— re the Indian Ueforms. A number 
of amendments has been made in th(; existing Acts of Legislature, Imperial as 
well as local. 

37. The Indian passport Act. — The genesis of the present Act is the rule 
issued under the defence of India Act Tc<|uiring passports for rgre.<(s from and 
ingress into India. These rules were temporary and so arc crystallised here into an 
Act of the Legislature. The working out of the provisions of the Act is largely 
left to rules to be framed by Government. 

38. Basel Mission Trading Company Act. — Before the war there 
was a trading conctn-ii in South India, Mangalore, known as the Basel Mission 
Trading Company, supposed to have German iniluonei-. The Government 
thereupon took action against the Company' under the Enemy Trading Act. 
The property belonging to the Company was vested in the custodian of Enemy 
Property by an order of the Governor General. The propc'rty was later trans- 
ferred by the custodian to a Board of Trustees formed in Madras. That board 
has been enabled by this Act to transfer the whole concern to the trust known 
as the Commonwealth Trust, ltd., a company formed in England. 

39. The Aligarh Mtislim University Act. One of the 
most important measures of the year, oiilargos the Mabomedan 
Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh into a fullblown University. 
Among other ordinary subjects of study, this University has the 
power “to promote Oriental and Islamic Studies and give instruc- 
tion in Muslim theology and religion and to impart moral and 
physical training". The University is open to all persons of either 
sex and of whatever creed. In the case of Muslim students instruc- 
tion in Muslim religion is compulsory. Every student must bo a 
resident student. The Governor- General is the Lord Bector. The 
Governor of the United Fiovinces, the Members of the Executive 
Council and the Ministers, together with an additional nominated 
member, constitute the Visiting Board. The Board has the power to 
examine the proceedings of the University and ^o see that they aro 
ill comforroity with the Act, Statutes and Ordinances. The officers 
of the University are Chaucollor, pro-Cbaiicollor, vice-Chancellor 
and other officers. The Authorities are the Court, the Executive 
Council and the Academic Council. The Court consists of the 
officers and other leading Muslim ; it is the Supreme Governing 
Body of the University and exercises all the powers of the Univer- 
sity. The Eitecutive Council (corresponding to the Syndicate) 
is the executive body . of the University. The .board of studies is 
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styled the Academic Council, it is responsible for the maintenance 
of students of the Institution, for their education, examination, 
discipline, and health, and for the conferring of degrees. 

40. The Indian Elections (offences and Inquiries) Act. — 
This act has been drawn up on the lines of the Corrupt Practices 
Act in England. It introduces a raw Chapter in the Indian Penal 
Code for dealing with offences relating to the now enlarged elections. 
The olFonces are three in number: — bribery; undue influence at 
elections ; and personation at elections. Those offeucos are made 
punishable with imprisonment of either description for a period of 
one year, or a fine, or both. The making of false statements in 
eoniioctiou with an election is punishable with a fine. Illegal 
l>aymont in connection with an election and failure to keep election 
account are also made olFonces and are punishable with fines which 
may extend to Hs. 500. In the enquiry under the Act, no elector 
can bo compelled to disclose the names of candidates for whom he 
has voted at an election. The officers, etc, engaged in carrying 
out elections are oidoinod to maintain secrecy of voting ; if they 
violate the rule they can bo punished with impri.sonment for a term 
of throe month.s, or with a fine, or with both. 

41. The Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act — The 
rocommondations made by the Indian Exchange and Currency Com- 
mittee 1919 for a permanent constitution of the Paper Currency 
Eeserve are carried out by this Act. The paper Currency Reserve shall 
cotisist of two parts : (l) the metallic reserve, and (2) the securities 
reserve. The former shall consist of the gold and silver coins issued 
and gold and silver bullion hold by the Secretary of State or the 
Govornor-Gonoral of India. The securities reserve shall be the securi- 
ties so hold. The metallic reserve shall be at least 50 per cent, of 
tlio total reserve. The maximum for the securities reserve is 20 
croros of rupees. A note of Rs. 50 or 100 will lose its currency 50 
years after its date of issfee, and notes above Rs. 100 will retain 
currency for 100 years from the date of issue. 

42. The Cutchi Memons Act. — The Cutchi Mi^mons of Pom bay long 

rrtaiii rh>j family custoiiiH of the llinduH ami were so treated by Bombay High 
f-hmrt. They, howovjfr, r«*sonted this as they were converts to ilie Muslim faith. 
In bills were in^rtMluced into the Imperial Legislative Council for 

applying Mahunindan Law whole-sale to the community ; but they lapsed for 
want of gem;ral support. By the present Act a Cutchi Memon who has attained 
the age of majority and is resident in British India may, by making a declaration 
in the proscrilii’d form rlr-clare th.at he, his minor children and their descendants 
sh.all, in inatter.s of snecession and inheritance, be governed by the Maho- 
iii(*dan Law. 

43. The Indian Wireless Telegraphy (Shipping) Act. — The object of this 
Act is to afford proti^ction to passengers and crew sailing on ships registered in 
British India. Every sea-going British ship registered in British India, being a 

30 
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a pasaongoT at^iamor or a sliip of l.rtOO tons gross tonnagn or upwards shall havo 
tri 1)(‘ provided with a wirch'ss tolographic installation. 

44. The Indian Companies (Amendment) Act.-Un<lcr the Companit a 
Avl, a director o£ a company is prohibito*! from voting as a director on any 
Contract or management in which he is concerned. A private company is now 
rxrnipt from tin* above rule by tin’s \ct as the prohibition came in the way of 
promoting subsidiary companies. 

45. The Presidency Banks [Amendment] Act.— In 1920, the aovornment 
wf I'lombay floated a loan for liousing and (own development in Bombay. This 
was till* first time that a local Government was empowered to lloat a loan 
on Its own account. The loans so issue4l can now be dealt with by the 
Tri'sidency Banks. 

46. The Income-tax [Amendment] Act proviiles that for the purposes of 
ai.ifssing (in; income-tax, while there will \h\ no deduction of tlie annual value of 
iMe-iie ss premises owned by an assessee, there will be no asKessini'nt on such 
annual value. 

47. The Imperial Bank of India Act. — The Imporial Bank 
of India, Iho now Indian Stato Bank, absorbs in itself iho throe 
IVosidonoy Banks at Calciifcla, Madras and Bombay which are now 
fii.sod into one and Government is brought into closer touch with it. 
1'ho baidc has to open a branch in London which will remain in touch 
with the Secretary* of State. In India, the bank has to open 100 now 
branches in the course of the next live years. The affairs of the three 
local branches at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay shall bo governed by 
local boards at those places. The general management will be looked 
after by a Central Board •consisting of the Presidents and Vice- 
Presidents of the local boards, the Controller of the Currency, four 
iiominoos of Government, the Secretaries of the local boards, aiid the 
managing governors not exceeding two appointed by Government. 

48. The Indian Territorial Force Act provides th.ac any British suhjtM t 
(not b:*ing a European Brir.i.sh subjt*ct) or any subject of a State in Tmli.i m.ay 
olTer himself for ciivolmeut in the Indian Territorial Koroe for a period not 
j'.'CCiH.’ding si.x years. During (he piTi’oil of his enrulineut, such person is bound to 
serve in his unit or corps. He shall lx* liable to perform mditaiy service (A) 
when called out with any portion of the Indian TeiTit«»rial irorce cither to act in 
support of the civil power or to provide guards which are essential or (n) on 
euie.rgeucy to be attached to the regular forces. ’’ He cannot ln^ requirwl to per- 
bniii military service b.;you<i the limits of British Inilia save under an nrjler of 
the Governor-General in Council. 

49. The Auxilliary Forcei Act— This applies only to Kuropt^an British 
subjects nr to a person who not b liiig a British subject satisfies the conditions 
prescribed Cor enrolment of persons of that class aud is si.\teen years old. During 
the War tin* Indian Defence Force (1. D. F.) had become a compulsory military 
a 5rvice. To ivrniive the 8triug<;ney of compulsion the present measure was passed. 
There are thr(?c classes into wh:ch (M'Ople liable Ut serve f.all : — 1. in the 
Active ('lass, 2. the first [A] ('lass of Ueserves and 3. second [B] class of 
Keserves.^ Every commissioncil officer in the Indian Auxiliary Force shall be 
includtHl in the Active Class ; so also all |w*rson9 who have nndergone preiimjuaYy 
training when they attain 31 years. The class of |x*rBonB who are between 84 and 
0 years of agi^ are put in [B] Reserve. Every enrolled person, who attains the 
a"«> of 45 years or aft*? four years of service, is entitled to receive his discharge. 



Proceedings of the 

Imperial Legislative Council 

1920 

The Imperial Legislative Council of 1920, the last under the 
Morley-Minto Reforms, held its two sessions at Delhi in January to 
March and at Simla in August to September. 

The Delhi Session was opened by the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford 
on January 30th with a long inaugural speech reviewing the posi 
tion of affairs ill India. The Council met 19 times. Notice was 
received of 378 questions, 54 ordinary Resolutions and 23 Budget 
Resolutions. As heretofore, most of the Resolutions moved by tln^ 
non-official Indian members wore defeated by Government votes lu 
which also went almost solid the votes of the non official Europeans. 
The following are some of the more important resolutions. On tlio 
opening day of the Council Mr. Sachidananda Sinha moved llm 
loyalty resolution tendering to His Majesty an expression of the. 
CounciEs profound gratitude for his Proclamation of 23rd December 
last (See Part II, Intro,), A jarring note was sounded by Mr. (now 
»Sir) S. N. Banorji who wanted also to include the names oi 
Mr. Montagu and the Viceroy to share the “ profound graiiiudo ’’ of 
the Council. Thi.s, however, appeared to the Council to be too much 
oven for the gracious Moderates and had to be dropped. A rcsoluliun 
moved by Mr. B. N. 8arma that the liead iiuartcrs of the Govern- 
ment of India should be permanently located at one place, imported a 
lot of merriment and quibbling. Some wanted Nagpur, some Caleul l:i, 
and so on till by a large mayrity the resolution was defeated. 

Sir George Barnes on behalf of Government secured the 
ment of a Committee to examine trade statistics and to rep«»rt 
whether it was or was not advisable to apply to the Indian eu.stouis 
tariff a system of preference in favour of goods of Imperial origin. 
A non-official memb(fr, Khan Bahadur Ebrahim Uaroon Jaffer, moved 
for the appointment of a Commission to enquire into the conditions 
of factory labour and the desirability of establishing commiiloes (J 
arbitration to settle dispute between employers and w’orkmeri. The 
opinion of the Council was to the effect that the rcFolution was pro- 
mature, and it was ultimately by leave withdrawn. Another nun- 
official member, Mr. Patel, moved for the appointment of a commiMeo 
to consider the question of the fiscal policy to be adopted by the Go* 
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vernment of India. This rosolution which was hotly discussed was 
defeated by Government votes, backed by the other European mem- 
bers. So too Mr. Khapardo’s resolution for the appointment of a 
committee of all the non-oflicial members of Council to consider the 
Report on the Rules and Regulations to bo framed under the Govorn- 
mont of India Act 1919. These rules wore being framed in secret by 
the Government with only a frfW Moderates in their confidence, 
although it was definitely stated in Parliament that they will bo given 
thorough publicity. A Resolution was moved by the same member 
recommending that the permission of Ilis Majesty’s Govt, should 
be obtained to empower Sir Benjamin Robertson to enquire into the 
status and conditions of Indians settled in British East Africa with 
a view to placing them in a position of equality with the White 
Settlers there which was accepted and adopted in a modified form. 

Ill the matter of Legislation, no fewer than 21 bills were v>assotl. 
OP these the most interesting arc the following : — 

The Piovincial Insolvency Act, which was passcid as a result of 
ten years* practical experience of the working of the Act of 1907, 
embodied the iiunerous suggestions for amending the existing law 
which had been made from time to time by local Governments and 
representatives of the commercial and legal professions. The Work- 
man’s Breach of Contract Act was passed to remedy the more 
serious defects of the Aft of 1850, which has long been recognised 
as unsuitable to modern ideas and conditions. The Charitable and 
Religious Trusts Act sought to simplify and cheapen the legal 
processes under which persons interested can obtain information 
regarding the working of Religious and Charitable Trusts, besides 
facilitating the imposition of a more efficient control over the 
action of trustees. The Act applies to the whole of British India, 
but any specified provinces or area or any 8i>ocificd class of frusts 
may bo exempted from its provision. Then was passed the Dacca 
Uiiivoisity Act — an act for the establishment and incorporation 
of a unitary teaching and residential University at Dacca. 

The terms of the Legislative Council wore duo 1o expire on July 
1920, but in view of the formation of the now Legislature under the 
Govornmont of India Act. 1919, power was taken to extend its life 
until the date appointed for the Roforinod Council in January next. 

The Simla Session of the Imperial Legislative Council com- 
moiiced on August 20th (see page. 293). The Council mot eight 
times ; 221 questions were answered, 27 resolutions were placed 
upon the agenda paper, and 28 bills wore passed The Council was 
already moribund and the members were looking beyond it to the 
larger and more powerful Reformed Councils to bo called into being 
by the Reforms Scheme. 
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Tho Council is mcmorablo owing to the last rash act of the 
junckor Viceroy, Lord Cholmsfoid. He disallowed quite arbitra- 
tarily Mr. Shastry’s resolution on tho Punjab Murders and once 
more threw tho country into a mighty convulsion. Tho iion-ofFicial 
Indian members at once withdrew their resolutions in a body and tho 
Council ended in a fiasco. 

Of the 27 resolutions which wor8 placed upon tho agenda paper 
only throe were actually moved. Eighteen of those resolutions stood 
in tho names of Messrs. JSastri, Sinha, Khaparde and Ayyongar. When 
called upon to move they withdrew as a protest against tho Viceroy's 
action. Lord Chelmsford wanted to strangle public opinion and 
naturally he did not want his own misdeeds to bo discussed. Tho only 
resolution was Mr. Khaparde^s motion relating to tho causes of the 
troubles in tho Government presses in Simla, Delhi, and Calcutta. 

Among tho Bills passed tho most important are the Imperial 
Bank of India Bill, tho Indian Elections OlToncos and Inquiries Bill, 
the Auxiliary Forces Bill, Tho Territorial Forces Bill, the Devolution 
Bill and tho Aligarh Muslim University Bill. 

Tho Indian Elocl ions Oiren(30s and Inquiries Bi^l was taken up 
as a result of the opinion recorded by tho Joint Select Committee 
on the Government of India Bill, that a complete and stringent 
Corrupt Practices Act should bo brought into operation before tho 
first elections for tho Reformed Legislative Councils. Tho oppor- 
tunity was taken to supplement tho rules regarding malpractices at 
elections by legislation. The object of tho Bill was two-fold : first 
to make punishable under the ordinary penal law, bribery, undue 
induenco, impersonation and certain other malpractices at elections, 
not only^or tho Legislative Councils but also for otnor public bodies ; 
and further to debar persons guilty of such malpractices from he - ling 
positions of public responsibility for a specific period. Lj the second 
place the Bill proimscd to confer judicial powers on tho Commis- 
sioners appointed to hold enquiries in respect of elections to legis- 
lative bodies in India, loa^^ing the docisioii as to other bodies with 
the local Ijcgislaturos. Tho Devolution Act constituted an important 
deveIo])mcnt of the policy embodied in the Government of India 
Act, 1919, providing, as it did, for a very substantial delegation 
of authority from the. Govornor-Genoral in Council to local Goverii- 
nients. The Aligarh Muslim University Act was designed to 
incorporate a teaching and residential University of that name, 
after tho resolution of the Muslim University Association and tho 
Muhammadan Anglo-Orieiilal College at Aligarh. 

The Delhi Sc ions 

The first meeting of the Impeiial Council \i\ 1920 was hold at 
Delhi oil 30th J.ariuary when the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, dqliv^red 
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his opening address reviewing the position of affairs since the 
Council last mot in September 1919. He first referred to the 
lieforms and expressed the Gouncirs indebtedness to Mr. Montagu, 
the Sec. of State. In connection with the Beforms, he desired to 
make special mention of and pay a tribute to throe men for their 
unremitting labour, viz. Lord Moston, Sir W. Harris, and Mr. A. P. 
Muddiman. Then he narrated <the work that still remained to be 
done before the Reform Act actually came into operation, and 
made a curious reference to Sir Sankaran Nair who had in the 
previous year resigned from the Viceroy’s Council on account of his 
disagreement with the Viceroy’s horrible Punjab policy of 1919. 

Referring to the Industrial Commission's Report His Excellency 
said : — **The Secretary of State accepted the two fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying the recommendations of the Commission ; namely, 
that in the future Government should play an active part in the 
industrial development of the country and should, consequently, be 
provided with adequate administrative equipment and be forearmed 
with reliable scientific and technical advice. 

**But in or^er that there should be no undue delay in pushing 
ahead with practical schemes, we did not rest with the discussion 
of fundamental principles : wo proposed three specific measures for 
the purpose of dealing with the questions that were obviously most 
urgent. Those, wo con^dered, wore — 

"'Firstly, the creation of an interim central authority for the 
purpose of desigtiing the new official machinery and establishing a 
system of co-operation with the Provincial Governments ; 

"SecMidly, the formulation of conditiuns for the establishment 
of the necessary scientific services ; and 

"'Thirdly, the institution of a system for the local purchase of 
Government stores. 

“All throe proposals having been sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State, a Committee was appointed at once to advice on the best 
lines of organising the chemical services, which are the most urgently 
required of those necessary to deal with our neglected raw materials. 
It is hoped that the proposals of this Committee will be ready by 
the Olid of April.” (See Part II p. 169) 

Turning next to the position of Indians in the British Domi- 
nions, ho said : — “ In a few weeks, probably, South Africa will be 
in the throes of a general election. It will only injure those whom 
we desire to help if agitation hero forces the Indian question to 
the front as an election issue. 

“Already, by steady and moderate representations we 
have done much to ensure a friendly hearing for our case. We have 
i|OW been informed that the long-awaited Commission will probably 
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assemblo about tho ond of February. Sir Benjamin Bobertson sailed 
yostenlay for South Africa to represent our case before tho Commis- 
sion, and we earnestly hope that his skill and experience will avail 
to ofTect an honourable settlement. 

*‘Moanwhile, fresh diflicultios are arising in tho British East 
Africa Protectorate. As yet wo kijow no more than what has 
appeared in tho press regarding the report of tho East Africa 
Economic Commission. This Eeport must not be regarded as re- 
presenting tho views of tho Government of East Africa, still less of 
the Imperial Government, with whom the final decision will lie. 
British East Africa is not a self-governing Dominion ; and the 
position of the Government of India is, and always. will bo, that 
there is no justification in a Crown Colony or Protectorate for assign- 
ing to British Indians a status In any way inferior to that of any 
other class of His jMajosty’s subjects. With the support of the Secre- 
tary of State wo have steadily pressed this view on tho Colonial 
Oflico ; and wo have asked the Secretary of State to seo to it that 
Indian interests arc fully represented at tho forthcoming discussions 
in London between Lord Milner and the Governor af East Africa.’’ 

With regard to the Fizi & British Guiana Deputations which 
were then in India seeking the holp of tho British GovL in India 
to secure coolies for their Colonies, tho Viceroy, as was natural, 
urged a favourable consideration for them but made tho following 
platitudinous observation : — 

“It is not the duty of India to provide labour to British Colo- 
nies. But if the Colonies offer Indians a wider and more prosperous 
career than that which they can look for in their own homos, then 
wo should not stand in tho way. Our duty then will bo to protect 
the ignorant Indian emigrant against misroprosontation, and to soe 
that such guarantoos aro given as will safeguard his interests as a 
free settlor in the country to which ho goes. Wo propose that a 
Committee of this Council should meet tho deputations, discuss with 
them the conditions on which it would be possible to re-open emi- 
gration, and report their conclusions to the Govornmont. Sir George 
Barnes will move a Resolution to this effect (a.e a waiter of fact thU 
was irmed hy Mr, Eannerjea — ride post), 1 would suggest that 
tho Committee shoufd bo in a largo measure, if not entirely, com- 
posed of non-oilicial Indian Members, for the question is one which 
concerns Indians alone, and wo intend to be guided by tho finrling.s 
of the Committee.” 

Referring to tho position ot affairs in the Border His Excellency 
said : — “ The Amir of Afghanistan has since tho signature of the 
Treaty of Peace at Rawalpindi expressed uniformly friendly sentiments 
/n his communications with us ; butas js known to you, ho has allowed 
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a Bolshevist Mission to visit his capital and has sent an Afghan 
deputation to Moscow. An attitude such as this makes it ditticult 
for us to enter into closer relations straightway. We wish 
to live on terms of friendship with her, but it is idle to enter into 
a treaty of friendship, until she has given us by her conduct 
that the treaty of friendship will not be a more piece of paper, but 
a document based on the provcfNact of friendliness. 

“Oar border tribes have not yet recovered from the unrest 
caused by the Afghan war. To the north of the Khybor wo have 
had peace, but the younger and more excitable men of the Afridi.s 
have, in spite of the strength of our grip on the Khybor and of the 
elForts of their elders to restrain them, indulged in constant raids. 
Wo have announced to them comparatively lenient terms of sub- 
mission ; and I hope that they will before long realise the futility of 
their conduct, and that the former confidence between those tribes- 
men and our frontier otlicors will bo restored. The tribes of Wazi- 
ristan, the Mahsuds in the centre and the Wazirs of the Tochi in 
the North and of Wano in the South, had committed themselves 
deeply against us during the Afghan war ; and after the conclusion 
of peace they continued their intolerable depredations on the peace- 
ful population of Bannu and Dora Ismail Khan. At the beginning 
of November a strong field force was assembled, and the terms of 
their submission were announced to the Mahsuds and To.chi Wazirs. 
The Mahsuds rejected our terms, but the Tochi Wazirs accepted 
them, being deterred by our display of force in the Tochi and by 
the advance of our troops in imposing strength to Datta Khel. In 
the meanwhile the Mahsuds, after being given time to remove their 
women and children, wore severely bombed from the air ; but 
though they wore much shaken by the bombing and though many 
individuals wore anxious to submit, the tribe as a whole remained 
recalcitrant, and an advance of our troops in force became necessary. 
On the 18th December the Dorajat column advanced from Jandola 
and was strongly opposed by the Mahsuds and Wano Wazirs, who 
now possess plenty of modern rifles ami ammunition, and large 
numbers of whom have boon trained in our Militias in the most 
recent methods of warfare. In this fighting, while 1 regret to say 
that our casualties were numerous, heavy losses ^\re known to have 
boon suffored by the enemy, and on the 29th December the Mahsud 
jirgah came in and accepted our terms in full. But the disintogra’ 
tion of the tribe is so groat that the hundreds of potty headmen 
have little authority and about a third of the tribe have continued to 
oppose our advance. This will now bo maintained until the tribesmen 
have shown the reality of their submission by the payment of their 
fines and of the rifles which have been demanded of them.’' 
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In conclusion His Excellency perorated : — 

"The present is indeed a oritical time in the world’s history 
when every nation which hopes to maintain or advance its 
position in the community of civilised States must stand firm 
by its traditions and set up bulwarks of sanity and modera- 
tion against the forces of disordA* and destruction. In India 
I see no grounds for pessimism. There may be clouds in 
our sky, but the shadows they cast are relieved by much that is 
bright. In his deep concern for India’s welfare in these days of 
stress and change His Majesty the King-Emperor has issued to the 
Indian people a gracious Proclamation. The Royal Message, full 
of inspiration and hope, has been acclaimed throughout India, and 
you will have an opportunity of acknowledging it when Mr. Sinha’s 
Resolution comes before you. The Proclamation ends — 

The Royal Message. 

*It is my intention to send my dear son, the Prince of Wales, 
to India next winter to inaugurate on my.» behalf the new 
Chamber of Princes and the new Constitutions in British India. 

*May he find material good-will and confidonco prevailing 
among those on whom will rest the future service of the country, 
so that success may crown their labours and progressive enlight- 
ment attend their administration. And with all my people 
I pray to Almighty God that by His wisdom and under His 
guidance India may bo led to greater prosperity and content- 
ment and may grow to the fulness of political freedom.’ 

To this we will answer Amen, 

After His Excellency’s speech. Sir George Barnes laid on the 
table a statement showing the quantities and values of materials 
supplied to the Allies and the United Kingdom during the war at 
controlled prices. And thin there were several questions and 
answers of no great importance. 

Sir George Lowndes next moved a Bill to amend the Pro- 
vincial insolvency Act (1907). It was resubmitted to a select com- 
mittee for consolidation purposes with orders to report before 
Ist March. 

Sir George Barnes then introduced a Bill to amend the 
Indian Steamships Act (1884) and explained that this was intended 
to impose a penalty on the master and owner of a ship for carrying 
passengers in excess of the number specified in the certificate of 
survey. He was followed by the Commander- in-Chief who intro- 
duced a Bill to amend the Indian Army Act (1919) to make provi- 
sions for the speedy disposal of the moveable property of persons who 
31 
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are missing in the same way that the property of the killed are 
dealt with. 

Mr. Shad then introduced a Bill to modify certain provisions of 
the United Provinces Town Improvement Act and explained that 
the Bill had been prepared at the request of the Government of 
the United Provinces on the lings of the Calcutta Improvement Act 
(1911). This concluded the formal business of the Council. 

The First Resolution 
Mr. S. Sinha then moved : — 

“That this Council recommends to the Governor General in 
Council that he may bo pleased to transmit, through the proper 
channel, to Ilis Majesty the King-Kmporor the following hum- 
ble representation : — ‘That this Council begs leave to tender to 
His moat Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor its dutiful homage 
and loyal devotion and to express its sense of profound grate- 
fulness for the Royal Proclamation issued by His Matiesty on the 
memorable occasion of his having given his Royal assent to the 
Government/ of India Bill, guide in future the policy of His 
Majesty’s officers to enable the Indian nation to attain full 
responsible Government and full political freedom as an equal 
member of the British Commonwealth.” 

Felicitous speeches vvere delivered by both sidess official and 
non-official, excepting a jarring note raised by Mr. Banerjoo who 
was sorry that Mr. Montagu and others in connection with the 
Reforms were not thanked as well. The resolution was supported 
by a large number of non-official Members and Mr. Banerjea’s point 
was resented on the ground of its introducing party- politics in such 
more loyalty resolution which was, however, passed unanimously. 

Delhi — February 4^ 

The Council mot again on February ‘fcth. After some unimportant 
interpellations Mr. Shaft moved that the new Census Bill be 
referred to Select Conimittoo and Sir George Barnes introduced the 
Indian Steam Vessels Act Amendment Bill. The Bill to consolidate 
and amend the law relating to Governmmt Securities was moved 
by Mr. Hailey and referred to a Select Committee. 

Sir William Vincent next moved that the Charitable and Religi- 
ous Trusts Act bo referred to a Select Committee. Mr. Chanda sup- 
ported by Pundit Malaviya, opposed and moved an amendment that 
the motion do stand over till 1921, on the ground that some of the 
more important Provincial Governments had opposed it and that the 
Local Councils were the more appropriate bodies for passing such a 
measure. 
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The majority of noR-ofiicial members, however, wore in favour of 
Sir William Vincent’s motion, for, the mismanagement of religious 
trusts in India were becoming a great scandal and could no longer 
be tolerated. Sir William’s motion was passed by 36 voting against 
2. The Workmen’s Broach of Contract Amendment Bill was then 
moved and referred to a Select Committee by Sir William Vincent. 

Mr. S. N. Baneiji then moved : — “That a Committee bo appoint- 
ed to examine the scheme of colonisation which the deputation from 
British Guiana desired to put forward and also to meet the deputa- 
tion from Fizi which had arrived in India, and to any proposals which 
they had to put forward, and to report thereon and make recom- 
mendations to the Government of India.” This proposal gave rise to 
a considerable discussion on the position of Indians abroad. 

The motion should have been made by Sir G. Barnes, but Govern- 
ment thought it expedient to have it moved by a non-olHcial to give 
it an air of Indian support. There was, however, a strong objection 
from the Indian members, excepting Mr. Bannerji’s friends, and a 
chorus of indignation was raised by Pundit Malaviyt^ Mr. Patel and 
Mr. Khaparde. Mr. Siiiha moved an amendment that the Committee 
proposed should examine the report generally on the status and 
position of His Majesty’s Indian subjects in all the British Colonies. 
The official and European members strongly opposed the amendment 
and supported the original motion of Mr. Banorji. Mr. Khaparde 
moved an amendment that the credentials of these deputations, 
whether they were bona-fide roprosentativos of their Govts, or 
merely interested planters, bo examined ; it was accepted along with 
Mr. Banerji’s resolution which was passed. {For the licport of this 
Committee^ see pp. 328-340), 

Ddhi — February / /, JU20, 

The proceedings opened by several 4uer3tioi‘s being a>^ked and 
the replies elicited that Government wore not propaivd to reduce 
Railway faro to pre-war rate, and that Govern moni could not allow 
the whole council to consider the Rules that wore R ing framed 
under the Now Reform Act in.spite of vehement protests of the 
Indian Members. , 

Sir George Lowndes presented the Select Conimittce’s report 
on the Provincial Insolvency Bill and Mr. Shafi that on the Census 
Bill. Then followed in quick succession the passing of the Indian 
Steam Ships Bill, the Bill to amend the Indian Army Act, 1911 ; 
and the Bill to modify the United Provinces Town Improvement 
Act, 1919. Sir William next moved for leave to introduce a Bill to 
amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894 and explained that the object 
of the Bill was to abolish the present system under which Tariff 
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duties are levied on certain firearms and parts thereof and to subs- 
titute a general advalorem duty of 20 per cent, on all articles 
mentioned in entry 45 of the Act subject to a minimum rate in the 
case of the first eight articles, all relating to firearms and their parts* 
The Bill was introduced without comment. 

The Dacca jUniversity Bill. 

Mr. Shafi then rose and moved that the Dacca University Bill 
be referred to a Select Committee of eleven members. In the course 
of his speech he said he was greatly struck with the possibilities 
of Daeca as a University centre. The present buildings there would 
be extremely suitable for University purposes. During his three 
weeks stay in Calcutta he found his confidence in the broad-minded- 
ness of the educational circles in Calcutta was not misplaced and that 
there was no. opposition to the scheme. 

Mr. Surendra Nath Bancrjea while offering a cordial welcome 
objected to the question of communal representaion which found 
a place in the Bill and ho thought that the control was largely 
official and he \j^ould add to the Faculties of Arts, Economy and 
Law also those of Medicine, Engineering and Agriculture. 

Nawab Nawab Ali Chaudhri in a lengthy speech approved of the 
University but said it did not go far enough to satisfy the 
aspirations of the Mahomedans of Eastern Bengal. Mr. Sastri 
said that all sections of the community welcomed the University. 
But he deprecated generally the extension of communal represen- 
tation in educational aro-^. But if it was absolutely essential in 
the case of the Dacca University it must be temporary. Ho strongly 
advocated the appointment of expert professors from all parts of the 
world and condemned the proposed recruitment rules laid down 
for professors. Sir Dinshaw Wacha thought his Mahomodan friends 
were rather narrow-minded and he agreed with Messrs. Sastri and 
Sarma. His idea of a University was, that it should be a temple 
of free thought. Ho could not support the idea of a University of 
this nature. 

Pundit Malaviya while welcoming the University thought that 
Arts, Science and Law should bo .added to the faculties and the 
University bo modernised. The restraints ‘imposed upon the 
University authorities wore too severe. With regard to communal 
representation he admitted that Mahomedans had not had all the 
representation they deserve, but they all wanted Dacca to be a 
model University. After other speakers had spoken Mr. Shafi in 
reply said that all the points raised would be carefully considered 
in the Select Committee and it would be premature for him to say 
more. With regard to communal representation he said he was 
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surprised to find this point raised to-day. He thought the Hindu 
community might have been more charitable to the little Muslim 
community of Eastern Bengal and drew attention to the rules and 
regulations of the Hindu University. The Pundit objected to the 
attack made upon him and twice endeavoured to interrupt but 
Mr. Shad proceeded to strongly defend communal representation. 
Another question was the non af&H'ation of mofussil colleges with 
the Dacca University. This principle the Government had accepted 
and would not depart from. Motion to submit the Bill to Select 
Committee was then passed. 

Mr. B. N. Sarma then moved that *'the headquarters of the 
Government of India be permanently located in one place and that 
a suitable centre, if necessary, be selected for the purpose." He 
moved this resolution because the Reform Bill and the new conditions 
rendered this matter necessary. It was only a matter of time when 
the people of India would be enabled to settle their own domestic 
details. New Council buildings would be required and it was a 
question of whether there should be one or two capitals. He argued 
that the convenience of the members of Council mui^t be considered. 
There were other centres far more convenient than Simla and Delhi. 
The whole question of site should be reconsidered. Simla was 
impossible as a capital for the Madras Presidency and other remote 
parts of India. It was essential to fix the capital where there was 
public opinion and life, even at the loss of efficiency owing to 
climate. He then urged some site being selected in the Central 
Provinces as a new capital purely for the sake of convenience. 

Mr. Chanda moved as an amendment that for the words 
*'permanentely located in one place and that a suitable centre 
may, if necessary, be selected for the purpose" the words *'be located 
in Calcutta subject to such modification if one of the old pratice 
according to which the Government of India are in Calcutta during 
certain months of the year^ and otherwise as may be considered 
necessary or desirable by the Government" be substituted. 

Mr. Chanda made a strong speech in favour of the capital 
being again moved to Calcutta. He quoted many old arguments in 
support of his opinion, said both Hindus and Mahomedans regarded 
Delhi as a city of tomrbs, and pointed to the Victoria Memorial Hall 
at Calcutta as a fitting place for the new Parliament. 

Mr. S. Sinha said he was unconvinced that either the motion 
or the amendment was necessary. The question of changing the 
capital every few years did not come within practical politics. He 
held no case had been made out and he did not recommend Calcutta 
as a place for Government to reside in all the year round. He 
opposed the motion. 
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Delhi 18tht February 1920 

The Council'acljourned at this point till the 18th when discussion 
was resumed.on Mr. Sarma’s motion. A lot of talk, not a small 
part of which was humourous, was indulged in over an impossible 
question but the long debate showed that the great volume of 
opinion in the Council including official opinion was against Delhi 
as head- quarters. Several amendments were proposed, none too seri- 
ously perhaps, and then withdrawn, while Sir W. Vincent on behalf 
of Government pointed out that the question had been decided by 
the King and without his sanction the point could not be re-opened. 
He gave some points in favour of Delhi and said that Government 
could not accept the resolution as that would indicate that Govt, 
was wavering in its decision. Mr. Sarma’s resolution was lost. 

Tht Council met again next day, Feb. 19th. Mr. S. Sinha then 
briefly moved that there should be a publication of the Patna series 
of the law reports containing the decisions of the High Court at 
Patna as in the case of all other chartered High Courts. Sir George 
Lowndes said that Government could not start this publication for 
various reasons, but they hoped to be able to do so in April 1921. 
Mr. Sinha then withdrew his resolution. 

Mr. Sinha next proposed that a '^mixed committee of non- 
officials and officials should be appointed to consider and report on 
the expediency of assimilating the rules of pratice of the various 
High Courts in regard to the administration of criminal justice 
and other matters” in order to bring all the H. Courts in line. Mr. 
Sinha said his proposal was strongly supported by the Bar of the 
various courts and spoke at length on his motion. Mh Chanda 
supported him. Sir William Vincent drew attention to the 
conditions under which the rules of High Courts were now 
framed. He felt Mr. Sinha’s resolution would be keenly resented 
by the courts. He certainly did not wish the Government of 
India to be bitterly attacked by the High Courts and he depre- 
cated the raising of any controversy between High Courts and the 
Government. Mr. Sinha’s suggestion would place the Government of 
India in an impossible position. Mr. Sinha argued that the 
Committee would not have the terrible effect.the Home Member 
indicated ; if he agreed, however, to send the papers of this debate to 
the Hon. Judges, he would withdraw his resolution. Sir William 
Vincent said he would do this and the resolution was then 
withdrawn. 

Imperial Preference 

Sir George Barnes then moved that a Committee consisting of 
Sir Claude Hill, Messrs. Mautley, Sarma, Crum, Paton and Sapru, 
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Sir Dinshaw Wacha, Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan, Sir Fuzulbhoy 
Currimbhoy, Rai Sica Nath Roy, Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis and 
himself should examine the statistics and report whether it is 
advisable or not to apply to the Indian customs tariff a system of 
preference of goods of empire origin. He said the reason for 
raising this thorny and difficult qu^tion was because the principle 
of Imperial preference had recently been adopted by the United 
Kingdom Government. If India accepted the principle of Imperial 
preference 4;he excise duty on cotton piece-goods must be totally 
abolished. Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy thought this resolution should 
have been brought on the lines of the Industries Conference (see A, 
E, 19W) in Bombay and moreover, that it should have been delayed 
until the enlarged Council was in being. He would be a strong 
supporter of Imperial preference if it would be useful for India. 

Mr. Patel maintained that India was purely a protectionist 
country and he did not understand why the Government had now 
developed a taste for Imperial preference. Mr. Patel asked : Even 
if the policy of Imperial Preference were adopted, with whom was 
India going to deall Should India give any sort of preference to 
South Africa and East Africa who have made themselves prominently 
known as anti-Indians ? Could the Union Governments expect good 
office at the hands of Indians whose brothers were wretchedly and 
most deplorably treated in their respective Governments. Unless 
India was a self-governing partisan of the British Empire and unless 
fiscal autonomy was granted to India, this resolution could not be 
safely adopted.. 

At this juncture Mr. Crum said it was not easy to separate the 
question of fiscal policy from Imperial preference. Ho understood 
that Sir George Barnes had collected a mass of papers and figures 
for the proposed Committee. He thought the suggested Committee 
would be useful if the scope of the resolution was enlarged so 
as to embrace the best methods of considering the future fiscal policy 
of India. Mr. Kliapardo wondered why this question was brought 
up at the moment. He enquired who had asked for it, and he 
opposed it. 

Sir Fazulbhoy Cyrrimbhoy, Mr. Sarma and Mr. Patou cordially 
supported Mr. Crum's amendment. 

Sir Dinshaw Wacha approved the proposal of a Committee 
but the country must be fully consulted and the decision of the 
Committee could not be final or binding on the Government. On 
the whole he wished the thorny question had not been raised. 

Sir George Barnes accepted Mr. Crum's amendment and said 
that all that’Oovernment proposed was a preliminary survey of the 
question. The resolution was then put and carried as amended. 
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Refonnt Rules Secrecy 

Mr. Khaparde next moved that a Committee of all the non-official 
members of the Council should consider and report on the rules and 
regulations framed and to be framed under the Government of 
India Act 1919. He condemned the policy of ‘‘rally the moderates’’ 
and hoped that secrecy should be avoided and that some official 
would also help and give information when it was necessary. 
Mr. Chanda supported. 

Sir William Marris said an Informal Committee had already gone 
through the matter. The non- official members would bear witness to 
the friendly attitude of the Government of India. He put in 
the plea that he could not ask the Council to scrap their horses in the 
middle of the stream. He thought the small committee now sitting 
was quite large enough ; it was thoroughly representative and got 
through work without waste of time. He explained to the Council 
some of the difficulties they were faced with and how necessary it 
was to forge ahead in order to be in time for the Prince of Wales’ 
visit. Mr. Khaparde’s motion was a constitutional innovation for 
which there was no authority. 

Mr. Patel asked for the names of the Informal Committee. 
He thought the Council should elect it in any case. He could not 
understand this remarkable secrecy. This was not the way to 
make the Reforms a success. He put in a strong claim for the 
non-officials to select their own candidates for this kind of work. 

Mr. Surendra Nath Baneijee said he was on the Committee 
and that both Sir William Marris and Mr. Muddiman had on 
behalf of the Government treated all their (non^officials) suggestions 
with the utmost deference and conciliation. 

Mr. Sinha said he was also a member of the Committee and 
the Government had accepted many of their suggestions. He would 
have preferred to have been elected instead of selected, but he spoke 
strongly of the friendly attitude of th% Government. He opposed 
Mr. Khaparde’s motion which was eventually lost by Govt, votes. 

Delhi--^20th Feb, 1920 

On the Council reassembling on the 20th Feb. Mr. Hailey 
presented the report of the Select Committee on the Bill to con- 
solidate and amend the law relating to Government Securities. 

Mr. Sinha next proposed that “a mixed Committee be appoint- 
ed which should formulate a scheme for the amalgamation of 
the Oriya speaking tracts administered by Madras,^ Bengal and 
tile Central Provinces with the existing Orissa division of Behar 
and Orissa*” The Baja of Kanika warmly supported the motion. 
Mr. Baneijea wished the resolution had been broader in its scope 
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General Statement of the Revenue and expenditure charged to 
Revenue of the Government of India, in India and in England. 
(Calculated at Rs. 15 «=£!.) 

Revenue. 


Revised Budget 
Estimate. Estimate. 
1919-1920. 1920-1921. 


Principal Heads of Revenue — 


in 100£ 

in 100,£ 

Land Revenue 

• 

. 22,090,8 

23,797,8 

Opium .... 

• • 

. 2,990,8 

2,942,0 

Salt . . . 

• • 

. 3,784,0 

4,488,4 

Stamps . . * . 

• • 

. 7,223,1 

7,607,6 

Excise . . , . 

• t 

. 12,762,3 

13,674,0 

Customs 

• • 

. 14,919,6 

17,009,7 

Income Tax . 


. 16,771,0 

11,390,4 

Other Heads . 


, 6,046,7 

6,169,8 

Total Principal Heads 

. 86,647,2 

86,979,6 

Interest .... 

, , 

. 4,380,1 

4,016,6 

Post and Telegraphs . 

. 

. 6,996,8 

6,184,2 

Mint 

. • 

. 1,669,7 

679,6 

Receipts by Civil Departments 

• 

. 2,167,4 

2,079,6 

Miscellaneous 

. . 

. 1,862,8 

6,276,8 

Railways : Net Receipts 

• . 

. 21,607,3 

21,774,7 

Irrigation .... 

. . 

. 6,843,6 

6,946,2 

Other Public Works . 


363,5 

371,3 

Military Receipts 


. 7,141,6 

1,619,6 

Total Revenue 

. 136,670.0 

134.826.9 


TOTAL 

. 146,644,1 

134,825,9 




General Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure charged to Reve- 
nue of the Government of India, in India and in England — contd. 
(Calculated at Rs. 16 = jSl.) 

Expenditure. 


— 

Revised 

Budget 


Estimate, 

, Estimate, 

1919-1920. 

1920-1921. 

in 100£ 

in 100J6 

Direct Demands on the Revenues 

12,162,8 

13,690,1 

Interest ••• ••• ••• ••• •• 

8,934,2 

8,192.6 

Posts and Telegraphs 

4,7*26.3 

6,073.6 

Mint 

366,2 

268,2 

Salaries and Expenses of Civil Departments. 

26,846,0 

28,296,0 

Miscellaneous Civil Charges 

6,498,2 

8,614,7 

Famine Relief and Insurance 

1,248,1 

1,000,0 

Railways : Interest and Miscellaneous Charges 14,690,2 

16,284,1 

Irrigation 

4,231,2 

4,390,4 

Other Public Works 

6,909,0 

9,104,1 

Military Services 

60,091,6 

41,619.6 

Total Expenditure. Imp. & Provincial UB.691.8 

f — 

136.422.1 

Jdd — Provincial Surpluses : that is, portion 



of allotments to Provincial Governments 



not spent by ^hem in the year. 

767,3 


Provincial Deficits : that is, portion 



of Provincial Expenditure defrayed 



from Provincial Balances. 

706fi 

4.111.0 


Total Expenditure charged to Revenue 145,644,1 132,311 ,1 
Sv^nvs — 2,514,8 


TOTAL 145,644,1 184,825,9 



THE EXI8TJN0 INDIAN RUPEE LOANS 

(A) Non-Terminablb Loans. 


I 


2 


Half-yearly 

Name of loan. Hate of pay- 

ment of interest. 

1. 3-half % loan of 1842-43 1st Feb. k 1st Ang. 

2. 3-half % loan of 1854-55 30 Jane & 31 Dec. 

3. 3-half % loan of 1865 Ist May & Ist Nov. 

4. 3-hal£ % loan of 1879 16 Jan. & 16 July. 

5. 3 % loan of 1896-97 30 June & 31 Dec. 


6. 3-half % loan of 1900-01 30 June & 31 Dec. 


Conditions of 
repayment. 
(Unless otherwise 
stated, repayment 
will be at par.) 

Repayable at the op- 
tion of Govt, after 
3 months’ notice. 

Ihipayable not before 
1 3th Dec. 1920, and 
thereafter at tlic op- 
tion of Govt, after 
3 months’ notice. 


Amount out- 
standing on 
Sep. 30th, 
1920. 

In 1000 Rs. 
20,84,34 
29,35,68 
34,00,94 
3,61,03 
6,67,25 

31,29,78 




Total ... 

(B) Tbumtnablf: loans. 

1,25,68,92 

In 1000 Rs. 

1. 4 % Terminable 

3 Ist May, and 

Not before 30 Nov ’20 & 

4,99,86 

Loan of 1916-16. 

30th Nov. 

not later than 30Nov’23 


2. 4 % Conversion 

Ist April and 

Not before 1 Oct. 1931 

9,90,01 

Loan of 1916-17. 

Ist Oct. 

and not later than 1 
Oct. 1936. 



• 3. 6 % Wai 

15th Feb. and 

Not before 16 Aug ’29 & 

24,62,10 

◄ t- 

^ s> 

Loan. 1929-47. 

16th Aug. 

not later than 15Aug’47 


4. 6-hal£ % War 

16tli Feb. and 

On the I5th Aug. 1920. 

2,79,13 


1 Bonds, 1920.* 

16th Aug. 


Q 3 

*. 6-half % War 
w Bonds, 1922.* 

15th Feb. and 
15th Aug. 

On the I5th Aug. 1922. 

I[,28,7y 

M . 1 

6. 6-Lalf % War 
Bonds, 1921.*t 

15th March and 
15th Sep. 

On the 15th Sop. 192T. 

16,73,66 


7. 6-half % War 
Bonds, 1928. *t 

16th March and 
16 th Sep. 

On the 16th Sep. 1923. 

2,14,70 


8. 6-half % War 

i5th March and 

[At Rs. 103 %] on the 

4,17,36 

Bonds, 1926 --t 

15th Sop. 

I5th Sep. 1926. 


9. 6-hall % War 
Bomls, 1928. *t 

16th March and 
16th Sop. 

[At Us, 105 %] on the 
15th Sep. 1928. 

26,06,08 

1919-I0. 6 % Loan, 

15th April and 

At par not earlier than 

21,22,01 

1946-66.* 

loth Oct. 

15th Oct. 1945 and 
not later than I5th 
Oot, 1965. 

Total 



N. B.* — The interest on the loans marked* is exempt from income-tax but 
not from super-tax. 

t These Bonds will be accepted at par during their currency, as the equiva- 
lent of cash for the purpose of subscription to any future long term loan, what- 
ever its rate of interest may be. 


Financial Statement 

of the yezu: * 1 920“2 1 

Speech of the Hon*blc W. M. Hailey 

shall deal first with the facts and figures of the financial 
year now drawing to a close. While for our partner nations in the 
great War it has been a year of demobilisation, a year in which 
they have been able to devote their efforts to making a beginning 
in the reorganisation of their social and industrial forces, we have 
had troubles of our own which, if small in comparison with what 
Kuroiie has endured during the last four years, have nevertheless 
had a dominant influence on our finances. But for the Afghan 
war and Waziristan campaign, there was nothing in the history 
of the year which would have been likely to disturb our budget 
anticipations. Scarcity conditions, resulting from the monsoon 
failure of 1918, persisted through the earlier months of 1919, and 
before June famine had been formally declared in twelve British 
districts and certain Native States. But though the area affected 
by the scarcity was unusually wide, the maximum number of persons 
on famine relief was less than one-tenth of the number on relief 
in 1900. All apprehension of really severe famine conditions 
was relieved on the arrival of the monsoon. Somewhat late in 
coming and at first ill-distributed, it declared itself in strength 
towards the end of July and finally gave a rainfall such as India 
had not seen for many years past. It is true that, though the 
monsoon relieved the imn^diate actual scarcity, it did little to 
reduce the prevailing and widespread stringency due to high prices, 
which has caused and is still causing groat distress to all classes on 
fixed wages and fixed incomes. We have witnessed the inevitable 
reaction in strikes and threatened strikes throughout the country ; 
the temporary provisfon made in the shape of allowances to lower 
paid Government servants has already added seriously to our 
expenditure, and both the Imperial and Provincial Governments 
have had to include in the figures for the coming year large 
provision for the revision of their subordinate establishments. 
But if many of the poorer classes were suffering from the stress 
of prices, the general economic conditions were undoubtedly 
favourable to trade. With the gradual improvement in freightage 
32 
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and traffic facilities both imports and exports have increased. 
There has been a marked improvement in the balance of trade in 
favour of India. That balance in the first nine months of the 
year amounted to 64 croros as against 35 in the previous year, 
and an adverse balance of 5 crores in 1917. A further proof of 
the growing prosperity, and clear evidence of the extent to which 
India has accumulated capital during the war, was afforded by 
the remarkable growth of company flotations during the year. We 
may take somewhat divergent views of some aspects of this extensive 
flotation of capital issues ; for the present I only adduce it as 
encouraging evidence of India's increased interest in the economic 
use of money and her obvious ability to finance an era of industrial 
expansion. 

Up to this point, with the exception of the strain caused 
by the Afghan war and the internal pressure of high prices, the 
financial history of the year has presented no usual features. 
There is, however, another .side to the narrative of more peculiar 
interest to-day, and one with which I know the Council will wish 
that I should deal in some detail : I mean the history of currency 
and exchange during the year. Wo fortunately had no such 
violent currency crisis as that which Lord Meston described so 
graphically last ybar. Though wo have used up the great bulk 
of the bullion secured to us by the Pittman Act, and which saved 
US from inconvertibility last year, wo have now a reasonably strong 
holding of silver coin. In October it stood at .35 crores, the highest 
since 1915 ; it stands to-day at over 28 crores. Strong as our 
holdings are, we shall not be in calm water till we can be assured 
of laying our hands on fresh supplies to replenish the gradual 
process of absorption now taking place — a difficult matter in the 
present state of the world's markets. We have, therefore, reluctantly 
been obliged to retain the restrictions on the free encashment 
of notes at our district treasuries ; and to maintain the check on 
the movement of silver by train. But if the silver position has 
not caused us any great anxiety, the movement of exchange has 
been of engrossing interest during the year. Lord Meston explained 
last year how the rise in exchange followed the breaking away of 
silver from its pre-war level. That process has continued, and 
the further changes which have been made in the rates for Council 
Drafts have as before been dictated by the thread/ of a heavy loss 
on coinage and the danger to our silver currency caused by the 
premium on the export of rupees. 

“The closing fortnight of the last financial year introduced 
a new factor into the problem, which has rapidly grown to dominate 
every other feature. In March last official support of the American 
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Exchange with England was withdrawn : the dollar exchange, 
weighted down by the indebtedness of Europe and the balance 
of trade against her, commenced to fall ; and the American price 
of silver ceased to be the one dominating factor in determining 
the rupee sterling exchange. The rate at which India could acquire 
silver for coinage no longer depended solely on the price of silver 
in dollars, but was adversely affeJted by the smaller number of 
dollars that could be obtained for the pound sterling. Moreover, 
the rising price of silver itself received a new impetus early in the 
current year through the removal in May of control in America. 
The lower exchange value in America of the pound sterling, and 
the rapid rise in the price of silver in American currency, necessarily 
entailed the rising of the exchange value of the rupee, if we 
were not to see our silver coins smuggled out of the country and 
our currency notes made inconvertible. In May the rate for 
Council Drafts, which had remained stationary at \s. 6d. for over 
a year, advanced to Is, 8d, and this was followed by further rises 
till in December the rate stood at 2^. Ad. 

^‘To counteract as far as possible inconvenience to trade from 
the instability of exchange. Council and Sterling Drafts have been 
offered for sale as freely as our resources in India or at home, as 
the case may be, have permitted. During the first nine months 
of the year the demand for Councils persisted with varying degrees 
of urgency, until January when a complete reversal of the position 
occurred. The Currency Committee had just completed their 
sittings and their conclusions wore awaited. The export trade at 
the time was not urgently caliijjg for finance, and the uncertainty 
as to the future led a number of remitters to take advantage of 
the 2^. Ad. rate then prevailing. A demand for Sterling Drafts 
arose and during January Reverse Councils to the extent of live and 
half millions wore sold. This recital of the changes which the 
year 1919 has witnessed iy the (jxchange value of the rupee ])rings 
me to a consideration of the now orientation which has recent ly 
been given to our policy, with the acceptance hy the Secretary 
of State of the recommendations of the Indian Currency Committee. 
We have accepted without qualification the Commit tco^s conclusions, 
which are substantially on the linos which wo ourselves recommen- 
ded in October last. It is possible that the Secretary of State’s 
decisions on certain of the Committee’s recommendations may 
be the subject of discussion or legislation in this Council. For 
the present, I will merely indicate the two outsta/iding features 
of the Committee’s recommendations ; these are, firstly, the linking 
of the rupee to gold, and secondly, the adoption of a ratio therefor 
equivalent to one-tenth of the gold contents of the sovereign. 
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*'0n the first point, I think it may fairly be said that there 
is a strong body of opinion that the Committee's conclusion was 
inevitable. Linked to sterling, the rupee would share with the 
latter all its fluctuation of fortune. Every rise of prices in sterling- 
using countries would inevitably, by the mechanical linking of the 
rupee to the pound, communica};e to this country the same shrinkage 
in the purchasing power of money and until sterling regained its 
parity with gold, India would be saddled with an unstable and 
fluctuating standard of value. We should continue to share with 
the United kingdom all the evils of inflated prices. It would be 
impossible to give any deflnite gold value to the rupee, or to say 
what amount of silver a rupee could purchase in America ; while 
restrictions on the movements of the precious metals would have to 
be continued indefinitely. 

*'As regards the second point, the actual rate to be adopted for 
the ratio between the rupee and gold, the matter is more controver- 
sial : and fears have been expressed in some quarters that the rate 
of Rs. 10 to the gold content of the sovereign is too high, and may 
inflict injury ifpon our export trade. I will only emphasise two 
considerations, bearing on the choice between a high and low rate, 
which seem to me to outweigh all others. The first is that, if the 
high prices now prevailing in most foreign countries are to be brought 
into relation with Indian prices on an exchaiige basis for the rupee 
at anything approchaing the old level of Is. 4d., then the conse- 
quences to the people of this country would bo little short of 
dir:astioufi ; the level of internal prices would be stereotyped, 

or as is more probable, would advance to heights even now un- 
( bought of. The interests of the many millions of consumers in 
India, whoso margin of subsistence is as the best none too large, 
must come before those of other class. Secondly, a return to a 
low exchange would very seriously imperil all chance of maintaini?ig 
the convertibility of the note issue. If»the rupee were linked on to 
gold at a rate of 15 rupees to the gold content of a sovereign, it 
voidd bo impossible to maintain our silver currency unless the price 
of silver in America remained below 92 cents. At 10 rupees to the 
sovereign we can purchase silver and coin rupeps therefrom up to an 
American price of 138 cents, which is well above the molting point 
of the currency of almost every other country. 

‘‘Unfortunately (and I come now to the fact which will be 
most prominent in the minds of the Council and the public to day in 
this connection because the result of the working of these theories is 
perhaps of more interest than the actual theories themselves), at 
about the time the Report was published the dollar-sterling exchange 
which had already fallen heavily, took a further downward plunge, 
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In these circumstances, the linking of the rupee to gold necessarily 
cause its exchange value as expressed in sterling to rise by several 
pence. The demand for Reverse Councils became unprecedentedly 
groat and the exchange markets could have absorbed considerably 
more than the £ 11 million of Reverse Councils which we sold during 
February. This fact resulted in a considerable divergence between 
the gold rate at which, following thi Currency Committee's policy, 
we have been selling Reverse Councils at the actual market rate. 
Speculators and profiteers have not been slow to take advantage of the 
situation. The effect of the heavy remittances made, accompanied 
by a sudden attempt to realise assets, was sensibly to tighten 
money. The present situation is one that requires caution in hand- 
ling, and we have been in continuous communication with the 
Secretary of State in the matter. The general lines of the legisla- 
tive measures which with the sanction of the Council we propose 
to take, have been explained in a public announcement made on 
February the 23rd. The object of these measures is to provide, for 
the continued sale of Reverse Councils with the minimum embarrass- 
ment to the market through the withdrawal of fundg, and I do not 
think I need say any more on the subject on the present occasion. 
But I must add a warning that a prolonged continuance of the 
present conditions would inevitably react upon our whole ways and 
programme for next year, which is now, by reason of its very magni- 
tude, far more dependent than formerly upon Indian money condi- 
tions. 

**This account of the course of exchange, and of the measures 
which have now been taken to adjust our policy to the changed 
conditions of the time, brings me to a matter which is of consider- 
able importance in dealing with our revised estimates and our 
budget anticipations and to which 1 must devote some explanation. 
Our accounts have throughout the year continued to be kept on a 
Is. 4d. basis and the Sogrotary of State has decided that, for the 
purpose of this Financial Statement, the conversion of rupees into 
sterling and vice versa should be effected at the old level. This 
results in a number of complications, particularly as regards our 
capital and remittance transactions, to which I shall refer in due 
course. In order tliat the Council may judge of the aspect of our 
budget on the 2s. basis, which the Secretary of State has decided 
to adopt for all our accounts and statistics with effect from the let 
April ncxt,<I have had a separate statement prepared showing the 
budget estimates of revenue and expenditure for the next year as 
recast on the new basis. The matter with which I am more imme- 
diately concerned is the method by which we propose in the revised 
and budget estimates to treat our gain by exchange. We estimate 
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that during the current year the net gain, that is, the gain after 
deducting the loss on rupee coinage and on gold purchases, 
acquisitions and sales, will amount to rupees eleven and three 
fourth crores. 

**Now it will be at once obvious to Hon’ble Members that in 
this **gain” there is a great element of artificiality, and that it 
would not be correct to assume 'that whenever our accounts show 
a gain on exchange this represents a real accretion to our resources, 
for the so-called gain we obtain every time we transfer a million 
pounds to the Home Treasury is liable to be turned into a loss 
if the amount has to be retransferred to India. There are, how* 
ever, certain of our operations, the exchange gain in respect of 
which we are entitled to regard as real and permanent. Most of 
our capital outlay on railways consists of purchase of machinery 
and stores in Europe or America. We have decided therefore, in 
view of the large sums involved, that our capital accounts should 
properly get the benefit of the higher rate of exchange prevailing. 
Accordingly, out of our total gains by exchange of Hupees eleven 
and three fourtli^^ crores in the current year, Eupees seven and 
one fourth crores will be credited to the railway, irrigation and Delhi 
capital accounts. 

**There remains, then, rupees four aud half crores to be dealt 
with, and when considering how this should be treated, we are met by 
another fact of capital importance. The definite abandonment for 
accounts purposes of the Is. 4d. rate, and the adoptions therefore 
ef a rate of 2s. to the rupee, will result in our accounts showing, 
what, after all, is merely an accomplished fact, a serious capital loss 
on oiir sterling holdings, more particularly on those which form the 
sterling portion of the Paper Currency Reserve. Without entering 
here into the details on which the calculation is based, 1 may say 
that the deficiency in our Paper Currency Reserve, assuming a 
revaluation on a 2s. basis, may ultimately amount to nearly 
Rs. 40 crores. 

**1 wish to emphasise very strongly that the making up of this 
deficiency is not a matter which can be postponed indefinitely, or 
can be regarded as of the theoretical rather than of practical impor- 
tance. Quite apart from any question as to our legal responsibilities 
under the Paper Currency Act, the circulation of our currency notes 
rests ultimately upon public confidence, and we cannot contemplate 
with equanimity a position in which the amount of the securities 
held in the Reserve is patently insufficient to cover the circulation. 
The importance of adopting speedy measures to supply this defici- 
ency is obvious ; it is equally obvious that this object should have 
the first call upon the gain by exchange, seeing that they are both 
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due to one and the same cause. After consultation with the Sec- 
retary of State, we have decided to earmark the residue of the 
current year's exchange gain, amounting to B4 and half crores, for 
meeting this deficiency. 

“l have now finished with the greater part of the technical 
matter and I now come to an acco^int of our actual incomings and 
outgoings. 

“I will first deal with the ordinary heads of revenue and 
expenditure. In framing his estimate of revenue for the current 
year, Lord Meston was faced with a very obscure situation ; but ho 
took an optimistic view ; and events have justified his optimism. 
Both Railways and Customs show a response to the improved 
economic conditions of the year ; and income-tax has also exceeded 
our budget expectations. The net result will be that our Imperial 
revenue will be ttl,35 and half crores against an estimated total 
of 1, 29 and half crores. Our ordinary heads of expenditure (exclu- 
ding for the moment the Military Services) will show a nearly 
corresponding excess. Taking the whole ordinary expenditure 
(excluding Military) the total will amount to BS9 crores against 
an anticipated total of B64 crores : and the position as between 
revenue and expenditure is a great tribute to the accuracy of the 
estimates prepared last year by Lord Meston and Mr. Howard, It 
is when we come to take count of the figures of Military expendi- 
ture that the result assumes an aspect entirely contrary to their 
anticipations. They expected a surplus of JB600,000 I have to 
announce a deficit of £14 and one third million. The Budget 
provide for a total military expenditure of £41 and one fourth 
million, which included £8 and three fourth million, the net result 
being an excess of no loss than £15 and three fourth million. That 
is a result for which, I know, the Council will to some extent be 
prepared, but which nevertheless requires some justification, 

*‘in presenting the iVMlitary estimates for the current year, it 
was assumed that the year 1919-20 would be one of demobilisation. 
Unfortunately, as the Council are well aware, this anticipation has 
not been realised. We were compelled not only to postpone the 
disbandment of considerable bodies of additional troops which were 
raised in India in 1918, but also to adopt every expedient which 
economises human life at the expense of mechanical contrivances 
and which makes life more comfortable on field service. High 
prices ruled everywhere and these affected not only the cost of 
material but ths cost of our Indian recruits, including followers. 
But the expenditure was unavoidable ; when it is a question of 
war, purely financial considerations must necessarily give way. So 
much for our direct expenditure on the Frontier operations ; bbt 
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apart from this the general military expenditure in the current year 
is, as I have said, estimated to exceed the specific provision in the 
budget by eight and one fourth million pounds. The occurrence of 
the excess expenditure, in addition to the direct liabilities of the 
Frontier operations, has engaged our anxious attention for some time 
past, and in November last, ^ Sub committee of the Executive 
Council was appointed to investigate the causes contributing to the 
excess demand. In the result, while steps were taken to enforce every 
practicable economy, extra expenditure to the amount now stated 
has been found to be inevitable. The detailed figures will be found 
in the Financial Statement ; the excess is explained partly by the 
cost of the war gratuities and by the increase in the pay of 
personnel ; partly the execution of items, ahead of programme, 
which, though adjustable for accounting reasons against the ordinary 
estimates, are more or less directly attributable to the Afghan War. 
In short, regrettable as the excess of ordinary military expenditure 
may have been, it was obligatory, and much of it is of a kind 
which will be of permanent value. 

*'So much for the details of revenue and expenditure, leading 
up to our deficit of fourteen and one>third million pounds. But the 
financial history of the current year is not yet complete, for I must 
refer briefly to the manner in which we have financed ourselves 
during the year, a question dealt with in that portion of our budget 
known as the Ways and Means section. I do not think 1 need enter 
into great detail here. One fact 1 may state by way of preface. Wo 
now no longer suffer from the difiiculties which caused so much 
embarrassment to Sir William Mayer and Lord Meston, by the fact 
that so much of our cash balances were locked up in London. It 
has now become possible for the Secretary of State to retransfer 
his surplus, balances to us by means of remittances of gold ; and 
the difficulties of the feature are likely to arise not from the locale 
of our resources but from their amount. Neglecting for the present 
the Secretary of State's transactions, wo have had to provide finance 
in India for 130 crores. Allowing for receipts of gold and from 
Reverse Council Bills, amounting together to 80 crorcs, we have had 
to find 60 crores by other means. It is the method by which this 
sum has been provided which will interest the Council. Our rupee 
loan realised 21 one-fourth crores. We made no attempt on this 
occasion to repeat the special propaganda associated with the two 
war loans ; we had in 191 T and 1918 dipped heavily into the 
pockets of the investing public ; and in the present year we had, 
eompeting with us, a very laige number of New Company issues. 
The result of our loan therefore is, as 1 think the Council will 
agree, of hopeful augury for the future. 
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‘‘Leaving on one side, as of minor account, the figures of cash 
ceitiBcates and savings bank deposits, 1 come to a source of finance 
which has become of increasing importance — if oooasionaJly also of 
some anxiety to us — our Treasury Bills^ Lord Meston entertained 
the hope of being able, during the course of 1919-20, to reduce 
our treasury bill outstandings by abo^t B 22 orores. These hopes 
were defeated by the large outgoings due to the Afghan war and 
the frontier operations, which had to be financed mainly by fresh 
sales of bills ; the extent to which this was necessary will be 
gathered from the fact that at one period in October our out- 
standings had grown from 49 one-fourth orores on April 1st to no 
less than 68 orores. In September our treasury position was one 
of particular difficulty and, 1 know, was viewed with anxiety by Mr. 
Howard. There were heavy maturities of bills to meet, and very 
high military issues, while the Secretary of State was drawing to us 
for Councils at the rate of about a crore a week. The proceeds of 
the loan were speedily exhausted, and our balances remained so low 
that all possible source of assistance had to be exploited. In the 
first place, as in the proceeding year, the Presidency Banks were 
able to come to our help, and all told their advances to us amounted 
to 18 half crores. Secondly, we were obliged to obtain from the 
Council legal authority to increase our fiduciary issue of notes by 
20 crores. 

“In December a month in which little revenue is collected and 
when our treasury balances are at the best of times always low we 
had no less than 26 half crores of treasury bill maturities to meet. 
During December it seemed from day to day that we should have 
to fall back on our increased powers of note issue, but events happily 
took a more favourable turn ; we were not driven to that final 
extremity, and we managed to turn the corner till, at the beginning 
of January, our revenue began to come in. Since, our position 
has been one of comparative^ease ; and we anticipate that we shall be 
able to reduce our treasury bill outstandings by the end of the 
year to the figure at which they stood at the beginning of April last, 
while the whole of the ways and means advances will have been 
repaid to the Presid^oy Banks. 

“But we have been sailing very near the wind, and the moral 
is obvious. Anything approaching 50 crores of treasury biU outstand- 
ings,- to say nothing of the 68 crores reached in October last, is a 
dangerous amount of floating debt for India to carry. We must do 
all iu our power to reduce our floating debt to more manageable 
proportione. In so far as this is not effected by funding in our long 
terms losn^ we must aim at utilising any surplus, arising from oor 
ofdinary revenues, to strengthen our ways and means position and to 
. 33 . 
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make us less dopendenk on the particular form of finance with which 
I have been dealing. ^ 

“So much for the history of the year that is ending ; I now 
turn to the budget for the coming year. I do not propose to trouble 
the Council with many details of our anticipations under the 
various heads of revenue anfl expenditure. Broadly speaking, 
they are based upon the belief that there will be no setback in 
general prosperity and that our revenues will continue to show 
that same expansion which has been exhibited in the current year. 

“As regards Customs wo are budgeting for Its. twenty-five 
<V5 half erores, representing an increase of over Rs. 3 crores on the 
expected revenue of the current year. Under Railways we have 
taken an increase of Rs 1 crores over the Rs. 80 crores budgeted 
for the current year. As regards the gains from exchange, I will 
confess at once that it is difficult to frame a reliable estimate of 
what this figure is likely to be next year ; on the best estimate wo 
are able to frame, our total gain during the year will amount to 
about Rs. thirty and three fourth crores. Of this amount Rs. twelve 
and three fourth 'Crores will be credited to our capital accounts; we 
propose to earmark Rs. 12 crores towards meeting the deficiency 
in the Paper Currency Reserve, leaving Rs. 9 crores to bo credited 
to our revenue account. 

“If these anticipations bo realised, our total Imperial rovonno 
will be ninety-two and half million pounds (Rupees one hundred 
and thirty-eight and three- fourth crores). The estimate assumes the 
discontinuance of the Excess Profits Duty which was imposed as a 
temporary measure in March last. 

“On the expenditure side, there is little to bring to the notice 
of the Council. Altogether our expondiiuro under the ordinary heads 
is expected in the aggiogatc to ^^xcood that of tlio current year 
by .£3 millions. The most important item, however, is of course 
our military expenditure. Wo are entering a total figure of £40 
million, as against fourty-one and half million pounds in the current 
yearns budget and the £57 million which we are expecting will 
actually bo incurred ; but I would ask the Council to bear in mind 
that whereas out of our figure of fourty-one and one-fourth million 
pounds last year only thirty-two and half million pounds was meant 
to be available for the otfeotive service of the army, our figure for 
next year gives thirty eight and half million pounds as so available. 
The question of military expenditure for the coming year has caused 
UR Tio loss anxious consideration 'than that of the excess expenditure 
during the year drawing to a close. The matter is being specially 
examined by the Sub- Committee of His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
Counoil) to which reference has already been made, and the problem 
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with which they have to deal is one of unusual difliculty. lint I 
may say at once that, if India is to maintain in an ofhcieiit state an 
army of the strength required for the adequate dofonco of her fron- 
tiers, the cost of the military services will in future bo much in 
excess of the sum whiph we have been accustomed to allot in our 
budget for this purpose. We obviously cannot revert to the pre-war 
standard of equipment, since it wduld be neither right nor humane 
to deny to our soldiers the advantage which an improved e(|uipmont 
ensures, and the new equipment is extremely expensive both in 
initial cost and cost of maintenance. 1 can give the Council a 
guarantee that the very full data collected by the Army authorities 
have been exhaustively scrutinised ; every feasible economy has been 
effected, and the provision of X40 million is the least which can 
safely be inserted in the Budget. 

“I have given the major details, both of revenue and expendi- 
ture ; and I now come to the net result ; and it is the not result 
which will after all have most interest for the Council this morning. 
The not result is that wo anticipate a total expenditure of ninety 
and Imlf million pounds resulting in a surplus of twe^ million pounds. 
This is somewhat higher than thtit for which we usually budget, 
but if I have canied the Council with mo in the remarks I made 
just now regarding the grave necessity for keeping down our floating 
debt, it will appreciate our reason for going somewhat beyond the 
usual figure. But what the Council will also desire to know most 
is whether we hope to attain this surplus without increased taxa- 
tion ; and I will not keep them in suspense on the subject. 

“In oidy one direction do wo propose to modify our present 
scale of taxes. The present super-tax on the undivided profits of 
companies and firms has been the subject of criticism in the past. 
In the speech which ho made last year on the Excess Profits Duty 
Bill Lord Meston gave on behalf of Government an undertaking that 
the question of so readjusting our taxation on incomes as to meet 
these objections would be considered as soon as the excess profits 
duty ceased to bo levied. That time has now arrived. On the best 
estimate wo have boon able to frame wo conclude that, if wo relievo 
the undivided profits of companies and firms of the suprr-tax at 
present imposed, whfth runs up to 3 annas in the rupee, wo shall 
lose about Rs. 1,76 lakhs. Wo therefore projjosc to replace this by 
a new form of super-tax, which will be assessed at the flat rate of 
I anna in the rupee upon the total income of each company in excess 
of Rs. 50,000. The new super-tax on companies is e.stimatcd to 
bring us in about Rs. 44 lakhs more than we lose. V\'c should have 
been glad of course to have utilised this surplus in regarding the 
lower stages of the ordinary income-tax in order to relieve the 
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poo^r taxpayer and to make the stages more symmetrical. But we 
have felt it unsafe to do so at present in view of the necessity, to 
which I have already referred, of making provision for meeting our 
temporary debt and short term liabilities. 

‘‘I have one more explanation to give in connection with the 
estimikteB of revenue and expenditure, and it is an important one. 
Both in our revised estimates and our budget for the coming year 
provision has been made for the payment of certain portions of 
India’s further contribution towards the cost of the war offered to 
His M^gesty's Government in pursuance of the Hesolution passed in 
this Council in September 1918. These entries have been made 
only provisionally, since the Besolution contained a reservation that 
the offer of this further contribution should be subject to the condi- 
tions and safeguards indicated in Sir William Meyer’s speech. Those 
conditions were that the payment would be recognised in the event 
of two contingencies occuring : — firstly, our havirg to fight on our 
own frontiers and to incur large expenditure in that connection, and 
secondly, our being faced with serious financial buidens in other 
respects such as a famine or great currency crisis. The Council will 
probably agree with me that the second contingency has not arisen. 
But the expenditure of about i&l 5 million involved by the Afghan 
war and frontier operations of 1919 clearly makes the first condition 
operative. Whether we should stand on that condition, or should 
waive it, wholly or in part, is a matter which must be left to 
the verdict of the non-ofhcial Members of the Council. Thf>re are 
considerations of weight on both sides. 1 will not attempt to balance 
these here, but in order to provide Honourable Members with the 
material necessary for forming an opinion on the merits of the 
case, 1 have appended to the Financial Statement a special note on 
the subject, in which I have endeavoured to state impartially the 
financial aspects of the case. 

“I will now deal with the demands which we anticipate will 
fall on our cash resources during the coming year. The most 
important item is our capital outlay oi' railways, irrigation and Delhi. 
We hope to continue the progressive railway policy initiated last 
year and are budgeting for a railway capital evxponditure of £18 
million in England and four and half crores in India as compared 
with the £18 million in England and ml in India budgeted for the 
current year. For irrigation we are budgeting for £580,000, which 
is all that the Public Works Department can spend until some of 
the large new projects now begun or under contemfilation reach a 
more developed stage. For Delhi we are entering £800,000, which 
is however reduced to £734,000, by a credit for gain on exchange. 
Another very jmportgrit item is the entry of £10 million for dis- 
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oharge of debt. From 1920 onwards our various series of War 
Bonds, issued in 191? and 1918, will mature, and for some years 
their repayment will make a severe call on our resources ; on August 
15tb next we have to find over 19 crores for this purpose. 

*'Next we hope to apply 9 crores in making up the deficiency 
in the Paper Currency Reserve : and finally we have to meet heavy 
drawings by the provinces on their '^balances amounting to over five 
and half crores, largely required to finance increases in the pay of 
subordinate establishments. Altogether, then, we have to meet liabi- 
lities amounting to £ thirty eight and half million, this is a heavy 
liability, and our powers to incur the capital outlay proposed will 
depend to a large extent on the measure to which we can count on 
ol^taining money through our rupee loan. We assume, for the present, 
thAv the India public will be prepared to take up our loan with 
some\hing of the freedom shown in the current year, and have felt 
justified in taking a figure of 15 crores. Should we be disappointed 
in this, we shall be obliged, however reluctantly, to curtail our capital 
programme. With the remainder of the details making up the total 
of thirty eight and half millions I need not now trouble the Council. 

have now summarised the revenue and expenditure and the 
ways and moans forecasts for the coming year ; and I can conclude 
a narrative which 1 am afraid must have already proved too long 
for the patience of many here. But before I do so, 1 must allude to 
one financial consideration of engrossing interest to most members 
of this Council. I promised a week ago a statement regarding the 
extent of the finances which will be at the disposal of the reformed 
governments under the now clasification of accounts. The Joint 
Report of 1918 anticipated an Imperial deficit of thirteen and half 
crores, that deficit being made up by contributions from the 
provinces. This would have left the provinces in the aggregate 
with a net surplus of about 2 crores. After considering the eflfectof 
the present budget as arranged on a 2 shilling basis, we now feel 
justified in assuming for the present a reduction of the Imperial 
deficit to 6 crores, and we have provisionally indicated this figure 
to Lord Mestoii’s Committee on Financial Rtdations as the basis of 
their inquiry into the apportionment of contributions. We have 
further indicated that we propose to assume the liability for 
extinguishing these contributions within a measurable time. The 
result will be that, adopting figures of the provincial budgets for 
next year, as at present known to us, the L^al Governments will 
be 11 crores a year better off than under the present division of 
revenues between the Government of India and themselves. 

‘‘Let tde now add a few words as to our general position, in 
the present and immediate future. It wpuld indeed h^^ve been a 
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grateful task had I boon able, in presenting to the Council the 
revised estimates of the present year, to exhibit a result more in 
keeping with the anticipations expressed by Lord Meston on the 
Ist March last year. But if the Afghan war has involved us in a 
heavy deficit, the picture is not entirely devoid of brighter features. 
Our revenue has more than fulfilled the expectations formed last 
March ; our silver reserves stand reasonably high ; and we have 
managed to finance ourselves up to the present without utilising the 
power taken last September to increase the fiduciary note issue. 
For the coming year wo take, and experience shows that we are 
justified in taking, an optimistic view of the growth of our major 
revenue heads. Our estimate of expenditure is of course dominated 
by the huge figure which we have been obliged to insert on the 
Military account, but we hope to finance the increased demands on 
our resources, both civil and military, without any additional burden 
to the country other than that involved in the re-arrangement of the 
super^tax to which I have already alluded. On the capital side we 
contemplate a liberal railway programme ; and we look forward to 
meeting the repayment of the 19 croros of War Bonds which fall 
due in August next. Let mo again emphasise the fact that this 
programme can only be realised if India gives a liberal response to 
our rupee loan in the coming year. 

“As for the future, .the revenues of India are steadily and 
surely expanding ; and their expansion affords a guarantee, in 

my opinion, of their adequacy to meet such problems of 

development as immediately confront the administration of the 
country. Our pro-occupations lie rather in the provision of 

ways and means to moot our capital liabilities. Our outstanding 
liabilities are not light ; wo are still carrying nearly 50 croros 
of Treasury Bills ; and between 1921 and 1928 we have to 

meet 72 crores of short term securities. Meanwhile, our railways 
will not cease to demand fresh provision of capital money and we 
have heavy irrigation projects in view. The solution of the pro- 
blems of the future depends therefore on the growing accumulation 
of capital wealth in India, and the interest which the Indian money 
market evinces in our loan issues. Wo had evidence during the 
war of what India could invest under the inspiration of partiotic 
motives ; the response to our last year’s issue afforded a proof that 
business India accepted our loan as a sound and profitable security. 
With such proofs before us, and in the belief that the social and 
material development of the country will carry with it an increased 
sense of responsibility for the economic use of its expanding resour- 
ces, we need not hesitate to look on the future with a full measure 
of confidence andtrustf” 



Financial Narrative of the year 1919-20 

The narrative of tlic Finance Member describing the financial events of 
1020 aivl proposals for tl»o next year first starts by pointing out that while 
the other partner nations of the Kmpirc have been able to demobilise their 
armies, the armies of India returmsl homo from France, Mesopotamia and 
Talostine only to find laid upon them the further task of defending the soil of 
India from a threatened invasion from Afglanistan. Tliat peril averted, they 
have Iiad to face a prolonged campaign, and in the most ar<luons conditions, in 
reducing the Mahsud and Wazir tribes. The effect of these operations is written 
large over the financial history of tlie year. 

But for this, the financial liistory of the year is of fair harvests, of 
growing revenues, ami, save for tlio continuance of higli prices, of general 
prosperity. This year wo are fortunately able to b.^ok back on a monsoon such 
as India has not enjoyed for many years past. It was, it is true, late in deelaring 
itself. Altogether th.o total monsoon rainfall of tlie year was if per ci.'Ut. in 
excess of the norm.al. 

Agricultural conditions. 

'I’he failure of the 1918 monsoon, and the widespread epidemic of the 
autumn, had their effect on the sparing harvest of 1919, and scarcity conditions 
continuetl till late in the summer. In 1918 famine had been locognized as 
prevailing in eertain parts of tiu* country ; the early months of 1919 saw 
famiiKi declared in four districts in the (‘entral Vrovinces, on^ district in each 
of the Bengal and Madras Provincts, three ilistricts in Hyderabad, and in 
certain parts of Central India and Kajputana. The ligure is less than ono-tenth 
of the maximum number on relief in 1900, althougli the failure on tlie monsoon 
of 11118 was certainly no less widesproatl th.an that of 1899. Scarcity of fodder 
continued during the greater part of the year in the United Provinces, the 
Pun]ab, Bombay, Rajputana and Bengal, and the special concession rates for 
its carriage by rail remained in force in the affected tracts during this 
pcrioil. Apart from larg(» grants for distribution in affected areas in the 
shape of agricultural loans and advances, a sum of Us, 1,00,000 was given to 
the Punjab Branch of tlio ImiKUMal Indian Relief Fund to assist the opening of 
clioap grain shops in Miat I*rovince, aiul grants in relief of local distress aggre- 
gating Us. 7, ilO, r>(M) wer<? made to various provinces by tlu^ Indian IVople’s 
Famine Trust. As tin* monsoon declan*ii itself contlitions improved rapidly 
towards the eiul of tlu‘ y«'ar, and at its conclusion all relief operations had 
practically ceaSfNi. 

Inspite of a good harvest, high prices raged all along. 'J ho autumn harvest 
was good, yet the price of millets, which form the staple food of the people in 
many parts of India, remained abnormally high; wlnle in spite of the prospect 
of a good wheat crop, aiul of the fact that exports are rigorously restricted, the 
price of wheat is still in the neighbourhood of fi seers to the rupee. The burden 
of high prices has been fejt in a special degree by the large number of low-paid 
Government servants, and botli of the Central and Provincial Governments, in 
common with other employers of labour, have been obliged to give largo increase 
of pay. The process of revising the pay ostablisiiinents continues and will be 
responsible for a heavy increase of expenditure in the coming year. It must be 
remembered, that after a serious failure of the monsoon it geiioTally takes several 
years of good harvest before prices approach Uieir fornuT level. There are 
factors in existence, external to this country, which have operated and are still 
operating to keep prices high, viz, the enormous increase in world prices which 
is the most striking economic effect of the great war, and has been caused, partly 
by the inflation of credit and consequent depreciation of money in the belli- 
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gerent countries, and partly by the decrease in prodnotive output resulting from 
the war. Sooner or later, it was inevitable that the general decrease in the 
purchasing power of money elsewhere sbouKl react upon the purchasing power 
of the rupee. 

Trade and Commerce. 

General trade conditions have been somewhat unsettled. The upward 
tendency of exchange during the whole of the year induced caution among 
merchants engaged in foreign trade, while the shortage of tonnage during the 
first half was, generally speaking, adverse to business. The net result, however, 
has been a well marked increase in the value of imports and exports of private 
merchandise. The total value of imports during the lirst nine months of the 
year showed an increase of over Us. 16 crores, or IH percent., as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1^18, and the total exports, including re-exports, 
increased by Us.’ 53 crores, or 28 per cent. The balance of trade, so far as is 
shown by the statistics of merchatutise, treasure, Council Bills and Bimilar 
remittances was Us. 61,20 lakhs in favour oi India as against Us. 35,03 lakhs 
in 1018. In imports, the principal increases in the lirst nine mouths of Mic 
iinancial year were sugar, iron and steel, mineral oils, machinery and millworks, 
railway plant and rolling stock, all of which show a rise of over Ks. 2 crores 
in value. A heavy decrease occurred in the import from April to December of 
cotton manufactures, amounting to nearly Hs. 11 crores. The tonnage available 
for India’s trade increased gra<luaUy throughout the year. The lirst indication 
of increase occurred about October last. During the nine months April to 
December 1912, the net tonnage of vessels entering ports in British India with 
cargoes from foreign countries anil British possessions amounted to 3,632,440 
tons, as against 2,730,237 tons during the covrispondiug period in 1918, and 
the tonnage cleared during the same pericKl amounted to 4 373,975 tons, as 
against 3,734,651. 

Restrictions on trade. 

During the year it has been found possible to free trade of a number 
of the restrictions imposed during the war; and in July and Aui^ust last all 
special restrictions on trade ith ex-ouemy countries were removed. All restric- 
tions on the export of hides and i^kins, raw jute, oils and oilseeds and a number 
of other articles have also been removed and owing to the general shortage of 
foodstuffs, the export of a number of fuuil-graius has been prohibited. 

Company promotions. 

An outstanding feature of the year has been the continuance and 
expansion of company promotions. During the eight months April to November 
1919, 535 new companies, with an aggregate authorised capital of nearly 
hundred sixty six and a half crores Rupees, were registered in British India 
^and Mysore. The number of the previous year amounted only to 158, with an 
evidenoe of our tinancial strength and of hopeful augury for a great industrial 
expansion. Others are inclined to describe it as the prevalent investment mania 
and predict a severe reaction, accompanied by hnaucial crises, crashes in the 
share markets and widespread loss: 

Absorption of nipeos— Currency and Exchange. 

In 1918-19 the total absorption of silver coin by the public amounted 
ta Bs. .45 crores ; In the current year the absorption up to the middle of Febmary. 
bM /been about Bs. 22 crores. September last was the first month for tw^o 
year# during which, taking the whole of India together# there was not an ao^al 
^^4«tgoing of rnpees. The Madras and Bangodn currenoy circles alone hs ve shown 
ahiaggregate net retara up to date, but ^re has been a marked cartailmeat in 
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the absorption in the Lahore and Bombay circles. As a result of the lower 
absorption, stocks of rupees steadily increased, until at the end of October 
they reached their maximum of thirtyJ^ivc and half crores rupees, the highest since 
li)15. This increase has been due to the fact that the output of tlie mints was at 
last able to overtake the issues. This has been elfeeti’d, however, at the expense* 
of using up a great deal of our stock of bullion. In liMS by the passing of the 
Pittman Act, we procured 200 million ounces of sliver from the United States. 
At this time last year the rate for Oouncii Drafts stood at Is. 6d. per lupee for 
immediate telegraphic transfers. The era of a stable exchange had, ten 4 )orarily 
at least, passed away, but the rise of exchange followed the breaking away of 
sliver from its pre-war level. 

Deputation of Sterling. Rise in price of Silver. 

“On Maveli tin? 2 l.st, IIMO, oHieial support of the American exehiiiige with 
England, originally in^roiluced :i.s a war measure, was \^ithdrawn, au<l the dollar 
exchange, weighted down by the indebtedness of Europe and the balance of trade 
against her, commenced to fal!. England had ceased to be a free gold market 
and the pound sterling no longer fetched in exchange the I dollars and 80 cents 
whicli represent the equivalent of tlie gold sovereign. From 480 the dollar 
sterling exchange dropped to a level of about 450 at tlic (?iidof June, and then 
steadily declined in succeeding montlis until now it stands in the neighbourhood 
of 310. The American price of silvi?r ceased therefore to be the one dominating 
fa<:t()r in detjrmiuirig the rupee sterling exohango. The rate at which India 
could acquire sdver tor coinage no longer depeudi?d solely on*thc price of silver 
in dollars, but was a iversely affected by the smaller numbers of dollars that could 
bj obtained for tlie pouml sterling, .\Iorcovev, the rising price of silver itself 
reccivcil a new irapetua early in the current year, through the rcimoval in May 
of control in Am .rica. Tiie price of silver, which then stood in the neighbourhood 
of 101 cents per line ounce, at once rose by some 10 cents and, stimulated by 
the firm ami long drawn demand of China, continued to rise until it passed the 
melting point of the dollar and stands now at about 130. The lower exchange 
value in America of the i)ouu<l sterling, and the rapid vise in the price if silver 
ill American currency, necessarily entailed the raising of the i?xchangc value of 
the rup(H?, if we wore not to see our silver coins smuggled out of the country and 
our currency- notes made inconvertiblt?. In May the rate for Council drafts, 
which had remaiiieil stationary at Is. Od. for over a year, advanced to Is. 8d. 
anil this was followed by furtiier rises of 2d. each in August, September, 
November and December till the rate .stood at 2s. 4d. 

Effect on exchange markets 

“The effects these changes fiave had upon trade wss at once seen. The rate 
for Oonncil Drafts necessarily has a considerable determining inllucnce on the 
rates at which export and import transactions are financed. The purchase of 
Councils enable the Exchange Banks to transfer back to India the funds which 
otherwise would accumulate in England owing to the heavy excess in normal 
years of exports over imports. An alternative method of so transfering funds is 
afforded by the import of golil and silver. During the greater part of the current, 
year the embargo ou the import of silver has remained in force. The import of 
gold has, however, been permitted, subject to acquisition by Government at 
rates notified .from time to time, which were ultimately based on the rates 
adopted for Council Drafts ; and since June last, when the embargo on the export 
of gold from America was removed, the banks have to some extent availed 
themselves of this method of putting themselves in funds in India, but, whether 
funds are transferreil by the purchase of Council Drafts or by the import of gold, 
the rate at which money can be laid down in India, and consequently the rato 

3i 
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at which export bills can be brought and outward remittances sold, has been 
largely governed by the rate for Council Drafts. The variations in these rates, 
and speculation as to further probable variations, have accordingly introduced 
an element of inscability into exchange which has at times hampered the freedom 
of business operations. Banks were naturally shy both of remitting to London; 
by the purchase of export bills in excess of their sales of sterling, funds which 
they might have to retransfer to India at a higher rate of exchange, and also, 
on the other hand, of drawing on their balances in London, by their sales of 
sterling in excess of their purchases, t& an extent which might necessitate their 
remitting funds home at a loss, should exchange fall. Throughout the year 
therefore their policy has been largely that of the “even keel” ; when indications 
seemed to point to a rise in the Council rate, they were bad buyers of export 
bills, and when the opposite condition held, bad sellers of sterling. 

‘‘To counteract as far as possible inconvenience to trade on this account, 
Council and Sterling Drafts have been offered for sale as freely as our resources in 
India or at home, as the case may bo, have permitted. I rf April last the tale of 
Council Drafts, which had for some months been suspended, was re-introduced to 
meet the demand arising from the fact that the export bills calling for finance 
were more than could be covered by the tlemand for outward remittance. During 
the first nine months of the year tlie demands for Councils persisted with 
varying degrees of urgency. In general, tliroughout the year a rise in exchange 
tempted out remittances and checked bills, thus reducing the demand for Councils, 
until the gradual decline of the dollar sterling exchange and the rise in the price 
of silver (suggesting that a further raising of the rate for Councils was due) had 
the reverse effect, and made the domaiul for Councils more insistent. This see- 
saw motion continui d until January when a complete reversal of the position 
occurred. The Currency Committee had just completed their sittings and their 
conclusions were awaited. The export trade at the time was not urgently calling 
for finance, and the uncertainty as to the future led a number of remitters to 
take advantage of the 28. 4<1. rate then prevailing. A demand for Sterling Drafts 
arose and during January Heverse Councils to the extent of £5*4 million 
were sold. 

‘'The pound sterling an<l the amount of gold contained in the sovereign, 
which became so marked during last summer and has subsequently still further 
increased, gave rise to a set of conditions which, in the opinion of most people, 
has rendered it imperative to give to the rupee some foundation less shifting than 
the sterling to which it had hitherto been linked. Otherwise, by inexorable 
natural laws, results of serious consequence to this country might ensue. Linked 
to sterling, the rupee would share with the latter all its fluctuations of fortune. 
Kvery rise of prices in sterling using ccuiitriis would inevitably, by the mechani- 
cal I iuki a g of the ru(>ce to the pound, communicate to this country the. same 
shrinkage in the purchasing power of money, and until sterling regained its 
parity with gold, India would be satUlled willi au unstable and fluctuating 
standanl of value. We should continue to share with the United Kingdom all 
the evils of inflated prices. It would be impossible to give any deflnite gold 
value to the ra[K:e, or to say what amount of silver a ivupce could purchase in 
America ; while restriction on the movements of the precious metals would have 
to continue indefinitely. There is no policy that is without its disadvantages, 
and it must of course bo admitted that the result of linking the rupee to gold is 
that the rupee-sterling exchange mu'tt fluctuate in the same manner as does 
the dollar-sterling exchange ; it cannot be denied that this introduces an un- 
certain element into that large portion of the trade of India whioh is with 
sterling-using countries. Nevertheless, we have %o look to the interests of the 
oountry as a whole rathei than to those of the smaller, though highly important, 
section whioh is engaged in foreign trafle ; and we tliink that there can be no 
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donbt that the economic inteicets of India’s huge population will be better served 
by giving the rupee an absolute stability in gold— the ultimate standard of 
value— than by assigning to it a stability relative to a standard which is itself 
markedly unstable. 

“As regards the actual rate to be adopted for the ratio between the rupee 
and gold, fears have been expressed in some quarters that the rate of Hs. yo to 
the gold content of the sovereign is too hi^, and may inflict injury upon our 
export trade. 1 will not repeat here the reasons, given in the (Committee’s 
Beport, which decided them not to yield to the influence of such fears. 1 will 
only emphasise to considerations, bearing on the choice between a high and 
a low rate, which seems to me to outweigh all others. The first is tljat, if the 
high price now prevailing in most foreign countries arc to be brought into 
relation with Indian prices on an exchange basis for the rupee at anything 
approaching the old level of Is. Id. then the consequence to Uc people of this 
country would be little short of disastrous ; the present level of internal prices 
would be stereotyped, or, as is more probable, would advance to heights even now 
unthought of. The interests of the many millions of consumers in India, whose 
margin of subsistence is at the best none too large, must come before those of any 
other class, becondly, a return to a low exchange wuuld very seriously imperil 
all chance of maintaining the convertibility of the note issue. If the rupee 
were linked on to gold at a rate of 15 rupees to the gold content of a sovereign, 
the corresponding silver parity would be 115 cents. At 10 rupees to the sovereign 
we can purchase silver and coin rupees therefrom up to an ^American price of 
138 cents, which is well above the melting point of the currency of almost every 
other country. I need not point the obvious moral of this important fact. Only 
one alternative has been suggested for staving off inconvertibility— the debase- 
ment of the rupee or the issue of a debased two rupee price. In all the press 
comments on the Committee’s report 1 have scon nowhere any support of a 
proposition fraught with such obvious political and economic dangers. 

‘‘Unfortunately, at about the time that the Currency Committee’s lleport 
was published aud the announcement made of tlie Secretary of State’s acceptance 
of tlie main principles underlying the (Jommittet’s recommendations, the dollar- 
sterling exchange, which had already fallen heavily, took a further downward 
plunge. In these circumstances, the linking of tlie rupee to gold uecessarily 
caused its exchange valui* as expressed in sterling to rise by seve'ral pence. The 
much greater amount of sterling that could be purchased by a given number of 
lupees naturally provideil a great incentive to ix^ople, with accumulated funds 
in India, to remit these to Kiiglan<l. The duinaud for llcvevse Councilb became 
unprecedentedly great ainl the ex^Iiang..* markets ci>uhl have absorbcil eonsiiler- 
ably more than the .-C ll million of llevcrse Councils whicli wc sol<l during 
February. This fact resulted in a considerable divergence between the gold rate 
at which, following the Currency Committee’s policy, we have bv'cn selbng 
Ueverse Councils at the actual market rate. Speculators and profiteers have 
not been slow to take advantage of the situation. The effect of the heavy remit- 
tanceB made, accompanild by a sadden attempt to realise assets, was sensibly to 
tighten money. I ought to point out to the Council that such monetary 
stringency as has cxiste4l has not been due to any withdrawal by Government of 
funds from the market, since the proceeds of our sales of Iteverse Councils have 
up to date remained in the balances of the Presidency Hanks. At the same lime 
a word of caution is called for. The extent to which the Secretary of State’s 
ordinary cash balances can be drawn on to meet Keveisc Council payment 
necessarily baa^ limit, and for the time being that limit has been reached. 
Further sales will be effected through the medium of the Paper Currency Reserve, 
but this process would, in the absence of sjiecial measures, ordinarily involve 
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omn looking up of funds withdrawn from the market. Inflation of currency and 
credit, as most belligerent countries arc now finding to their cost, brings serious 
conseejuences in its train, but the evils of an unduly rapid deflation may quite 
easily bj no less serious. The present situation is one that requires caution in 
han iling, and we have been in continuous communication with the Secretary of 
State in the matter. The general linos of the Ijegislativc measures which with 
the sanction of this Council we propose to take, have b^en explained in a public 
announcement made on February the 23rd. The object of th(!8i» measures is to 
provide for the continued sale of Reverse Councils with the minimum embarrass- 
ment to the market through the withdrawal of funds, and I do not think I need 
say any more on the subject on the present occasion, except to give a warning 
that a prolonged continuance of the present conditions would inevitably react 
upon our whole ways and means programme for next year, which, as the Council 
will gather when I come to speak of our iinamdal operations in the current year, 
is now, by reason of its very magnitude, far more dependent than formerly upon 
Indian money conditions. 


Financial Narrative 1920-21 

Presented by the Finance Member 

A. — Budget Estimates of Revenue and Elxpenditure 

Budget anticipations 

“This is the last occasion on which the budget will be framed 
on the existing division of revenue and expenditure between 
the Central and the Provincial Governments. The inauguration 
of the Reforms Scheme involves the abolition of the proscjit divided 
heads of revenue and expenditure ; aJul under the new financial 
arrangements the revenue and expenditure pertaining to each 
particular subject of administration will follow the administrative 
division. I shall deal subsequently with the broad effect which 
the new arrangements will have on the respective resources of the 
Government of India and the provinces. Meanwhile, our budget 
anticipations are of some importance as affording the latest available 
information on the manner in which the new arrangements will 
affect the finances of the Central and Provincial Governments. 
I do not propose to trouble the Council with many details of our 
anticipations under the various heads of revenue and expenditure. 
Broadly speaking, these are based upon the belief that there will 
be no sot back in general prosperity and that our revenues will 
continue to show that same expansion which has been exhibited 
ill the current year. 
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Customs , — I have already mentioned that during the current 
year we expected to realise a total Customs revenue of about Bs. 23 
and one third crores. We may reasonably expect that next 
year freight difficulties will have largely disappeared ; on the other 
hand, ^we cannot expect that the producing power of European 
countries will reach anything like the pre-war level, and we can 
hardly count on that heavy inriisli of commodities which might 
otherwise be expected with the full return of peace conditions. 
Nevertheless, there seems no reason to anticipate that the steady 
growth shown in our Customs returns of the current year will not 
continue, and we are consequently budgeting for Ks. 25 and half 
crores, representing an increase of over Rs. 3 crpres on the expected 
revenue of the current year. This figure assumes no charge in our 
Customs tariff other than the recently announced abolition of the 
import duty on silver. 

''Railways , — Under Railways we are budgeting for continuance 
of that steady growth in traffic receipts which has been so marked 
for some years, and we have taken an increase of Rs. 4 crores over 
the Rs. 80 crores budget for the current year. On the other hand, 
we anticipate a considerable rise in working expenses in order to 
continue the renewals and replacements necessitated by the forced 
neglect during the war, and altogether we expect that the net 
receipts will be Rs. 34 crores or the same as in the current year. 

"Exchange , — 1 have already explained the complications arising 
from the large credit which wo get in our accounts from gains by 
exchange. 1 wull confess at once that it is difficult to frame a 
reliable estimate of what this figure is likely to bo next year. 
No one can predict the extent to which the pound sterling may 
depreciate or appreciate during the next twelve months, and it is 
impossible to say what variations may take place in the rupee 
sterling exchange which, under the policy recently inaugurated, 
must rise or fall according as the pound sterling falls or recovers, 
in terms of gol ^ And ap4rt from the question of the actual rate, 
it is equally impossible to forecast the actual volume of our remittance 
transactions in either direction. From the remarks I have already 
made on this matter earlier in this narrative, it will be clear that 
a few millions more o>/ less of Councils or Reverse Councils wdll make 
a very large difference in the total of the so-called gain. We have 
assumed that the average rate for the rupee sterling exchange will 
not be below 2s. 6d. ; on the best estimate we are able to frame, 
our total gain during the year will amount to about Rs. 30 and three 
fourth crores. Of this amount Rs. 12' and three fourth crores will, for 
the reason "which I have already given, be credited to our Railway, 
Irrigation and Delhi capital accounts. We propose to earmark 
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Bs. 12 croreB (as against Bs. 4 and half crores in the current year) 
towards meeting the deficiency in the Paper Currency Itoserye, 
leaving B8.6 crores to be credited to our revenue account. 

“II these anticipations be realised, our total Imperial revenue 
will be X92 and hall million (Bs. 1,38 and three louth crores). The 
estimate assumes the discontinuance ol the Excess Profits Duty 
which was imposed as a temporary measure in March last. 

Eixpenditure. 

“On the expenditure side, the only marked variations which 
we anticipate under the ordinary heads are — (1) An increase ol 
over £1 and one third million over the current year’s expenditure 
on Posts athd Telegraphs due to the inclusion ol large provisions for 
increases ol pay to subordinates and lor outlay on stores. (2) Pay- 
ments ol civil furlough and superannuation allowances are expected 
to rise by £three-lourth million. (3) Under the ‘Miscellaneous^ 
head there is an increase ol about £ one-lourth million representing 
the provision which we have entered lor expenditure in connection 
with the visit ol His Boyal Highness the Prince ol Wales ; and (4) 
Under Public iporhs there is an increase of J931S,000 due to the 
necessity lor a somewhat heavier programme of works as the result 
ol enforced economy during the war i>eriod. Set off against these are 
savings ol — (1) X2 63,000 which we anticipate under interest due 
to a reduction in our liability to the Home Government in- respect 
of the £100 million contribution, and (2) ol£275,000 under Political 
mainly in respect ol special political expenditure incurred in 
Persia. Altogether, our expenditure under the ordinary heads is 
expected in the aggregate to exceed that ol the current year by £3 
million. The most important item, however, is of course our military 
expenditure. This 1 am dealing with separately, and merely men- 
tion here that we are entering a total figure of £40 million, as 
against £41 and one-lourth million in the current year’s budget and 
the £67 million which we are expecting will actually be incurred. 
The net result is that we anticipate a total expenditure ol £ 90 and 
hall million (Bs. 1,35 and three fourth crores), resulting in a surplus 
of £2 million. This is somewhat higher than that lor which we 
usually budget, but if 1 have carried the Council with me in the 
remarks I made just now regarding the grave necessity lor keeping 
down our fioating debt, it will appreciate our reason lor going some- 
what beyond the usual figure. And I hope that 1 shfidl make 
this still further apparent when 1 come to deal with the heavy ways 
and means liabilities which lie before us. 

Piovindal Budgets. 

^'During the war we . were obliged to ask the provinces not 
to draw on their balances and to keep their expenditure strictly 
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within the income of the year. This restriction was relaxed for 
the current year, and the provinces were allowed to budget for 
deficits aggregating nearly Bs. 3 ororos, although as I have already 
mentioned, their revenues have on the whole actually been equal 
to their expenditure. For next year, although budgeting for reven- 
U68 materially larger than those of the present year, they anticipate 
drawing on their balances to the exter/b of no less than Bs. 5 and three 
fourth crores. A great part of these deficits is accounted for by 
large schemes of non-recurring expenditure which were necessarily 
hold up during the war, but there is also a striking increase in the 
budgeted recurring expenditure, due to the very large revisions of 
the pay of subordinate establishments necessitated by the present 
scale of prices. 

Alterations in super-tax. 

We hope to attain the results outlined in the proceeding 
forecast without any substantial addition to our Imperial taxation. 
In only one directions do we propose to modify our present scale 
of taxes. The present super-tax on the undivided profits of compa- 
nies and firms has been the subjects of considerable criticism on 
grounds of principle. It is urged that the tax is an incentive to 
companies to distribute more in dividends than is justified by their 
real financial position, and penalises those cohcerns which desire to 
strengthen their reserves. We have been told that Government 
would have done better to have levied a tax at a moderate rate on 
the whole income of companies, instead of applying the ordinary 
super-tax to companies’ undivided profits. In the speech which 
he made last year on the Excess Profits Duty Bill, Lord Meston gave 
on behalf of Government an undertaking that the question of so 
readjusting our taxation on incomes as to meet these objections 
would be considered as soon as the excess profits duty ceased to be 
levied. That time has now arrived. On the best estimate we have 
been able to frame we conclude that, if we relieve the undivided 
profits of companies and ifrms of the super- tax at present imposed, 
which runs up to 3 annas in the rupee, we shall lose about Bs. 1,76 
lakhs. We propose to replace this by a new form of super-tax, 
similar to the * corporation” or 'companies” tax levied in certain 
other countries, which will he assessed at the flat rate of 1 anna in 
the rupee upon the total income of each company in excess of 
B40,000. This will, of course, like the present super-tax be in 
addition to the ordinary income-tax, and there will be no 
refunds. The present super-tax on individuals will remain as at 
present. The new super-tax • on companies is estimated to bring 
us in about Bs. 2,20 lakhs a year, t.s., E44 lakhs more than lye 
lose. We should hav6 b0en glad to have utilised this surplus 
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in re-grading the lower stages of the ordinary income-tax in 
order to relieve the poorer tax- payer and to make the stage more 
symmetrical. But we have felt it unsafe to do so at present in 
view of the necessity, to which 1 have referred, making provision 
for meeting our temporary debt and short term liabilities. Wo 
shall in any case have relieved industry of the present burden of 
the Excess Profits duty, ancf this is as far as we are justified in 
doing at present. 


India’s further contribution to the war. 

1 have one more explanation to give in connection with the 
estimates of revenue and expenditure, and it is an important 
one. The Council will notice, from the detailed information givoji 
in a later section that, in both our revised and budget estimates of 
military expenditure, provision has been made for the payment of 
certain portions of Indians further contribution towards the cost of 
the war offered to His majesty’s Government in pursuance of the 
Resolution passsed in this Council in September 1918. I would 
explain that these entries have been made provisionally ; their 
retention will depend on the view which the Council takes as to 
India’s liability in this mattei. The Resolution contained a 
reservation that the offer of this further contribution should be 
subject to the conditions and safeguards indicated in Sir William 
Meyer’s speech. Those conditions were that the payment would be 
reconsidered in the event of two contingencies occurring, — firstly, 
our having to fight on our own frontiers and to incur large 
expenditure in that connection, and secondly, our being faced with 
serious financial burdens in other respects, such as a famine or a 
great currency crisis. The Council will probably agree with me 
that the second contingency has not arisen. It cannot be said that 
there has been a grave currency crisis since the Resolution was 
passed. It is true that there was a serious failure of the monsoon 
in 1918, but the account which 1 have given of our revenue and 
expenditure during the current year will have shown that any loss 
which we have sustained on this account has been counterbalanced by 
our prosperity in other directions. But the expenditure of about 
X16 million involved by the Afghan war and frontier operations 
of 1919 clearly makes the first condition operative. Whether 
we should stand on that condition, or should agree to waive it, 
wholly or in part, is a matter which must be left to the verdict of 
the non-official Members of the Council. There are considerations 
of weight on both sides. I will hot attempt to balance these 
here, but in order to provide Hon’ble Members with the fa<;t 
regarding the amount of the additional contribution and with 
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other materials necessary for forming an opinion on the merits 
of the case, I have appended to this Financial Statement a 
note on the subject (Appendix II) ; in that note I have not attempt- 
ed to draw any conclusions, but have merely endeavoured to set 
forth what appear to me to be the financial issues involved. Should 
the Council decide to withdraw, eUhor wholly or partially, from 
the offer made to His Majesty’s Uovernmont in September 1918, 
the necessary corrections will be made in the estimates before the 
Budget is finally prosen ted. 

B. —Ways and means 1920-21 

Capital outlay 

“1 will now deal with the demands which wo anticipate will 
fall on our cash resources during the coming year. The most im- 
portant item is our capital outlay on railways, irrigation and Delhi. 
We hope to continue the progressive policy initiated last year in the 
matter of developing our groat and profitable railviiay estate, and 
are budgeting for a railway capital expenditure of £ 18 million in 
England and four and half croros in India as compared with the £18 
million in England and nil in India budgeted for the current year. 
For irrigation we are budgeting for £580,000, which is all that the 
Public Works Department can spend until some of the large new 
projects now begun or under contomplatioii reach a more developed 
stage. For Delhi we are entering £800,000, which is however 
reduced to £736,000 by a credit for gain by exchange. I shall give 
a further explanation shortly of our capital programme under these 
three heads. Meanwhile, I must draw attention to the fact that we 
have here one of those awkward complication which arise from the 
conversion of rupees into sterling at Is. 4d. In the statutory 
statements appended heretc^ the figure for railways totals £14 '6 
million only, in spite of the fact that wo anticipate an outlay in 
England alone of nearly £18 million. This is one of those anomalies 
which are inevitable with the figures prepared on a basis which is 
dealing with the treatment of the gain by exchange, that the 
capital account has fo receive a credit which in the case of Railways 
amounts to nearly 10 crores. When the rupee and sterling figures 
are then combined upon a Is. 4d. basis, the result is £14'6 million. 
The best way of comparing the railway capital budgets for the 
current and next year is to say that, while the former was 
calculated to cost the Indian tax payer 24 crores, the latter will 
cost him about 19 crores at the rate of exchange of 28. 6d. the 
rupee. 


36 
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Repayment of War Bonds. 

** Another very important item is the entry of £12*6 million 
for discharge of debt. From 1920 onwards our various series of 
War Bonds, issued in 1917 and 1918, will mature, and for some 
year their repayment will make a severe call on our resources ; on 
August 15th next we have to 6^d over 19 crores for this purpose. 
1 may mention that we are doing what we can to work out such 
administrative measures as will enable the holders of those War 
Bonds, many of whom are quite small people living in remote towns 
and villages, to got repayment with the minimum of formality and 
inconvenience to themselves, and for this purpose the Securities Bill 
now before the Council will, when passed into law, be of great 
assistance in enabling us to waive many of the formalities necessitated 
under the existing law. 

Making up of deficiency in Paper Currency Reset ve. 

“I have already mentioned that in the current and next 
year we are placing in suspeiise 4 and half and 12 crores, respectively, 
towards meetingi the deficiency in the Paper Currency Reserve. 
These amounts are, of course, for the time being held in our 
general balances, but we hope during the course of next year 
actually to apply 9 crores or£ 6 million in making up that deficiency. 

Finally, we have to meet heavy drawing by the provinces on 
their balances amounting to over 5 and half crores. Altogether, then, 
we have to meet liabilities amounting to £38*6 million. 

Assets 

‘‘These are heavy liabilities, and our ability to incur the 
capital outlay proposed will depend to a largo extent on the 
measure to which we count on obtaining money through our 
rupee loan. We assume, however, that the Indian money market 
and the investing public generally will be prepared to take up our 
loan with something of the freedom shown in the current year. 
Should this not prove to be the case, we shall be obliged, however 
reluctantly, to curtail our capital programme. I now turn to the 
steps by which we propose to meet the liability of £38*6 milion. 
We have, to start with, an anticipated Imperial surplus of £2 
million, while we propose to reduce our cash balances during the 
course of the year by £3*2 million. Next we assume a loan of 
15 crores or £10 million. We hope to receive credits, in respect 
of stores charged to the War Stores Suspense Account, to the extent 
of £7 million, and to recover £2*7 million from the War Office 
in respect of cash balances in Mesopotamia which will be transferred 
to the new administration of that country. As already statedi we 
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hope to obtain a credit of £8 million from exchange gain, and the 
balance of our requirements will be found from Savings Bank 
deposits and other miscellaneous tnansactions. These transactions 
are summarised in the statement below : — 

Liabilities, Assets 

(In millions of i^) * (In millions of £) 

Provincial deficit . . 3*8 Reduction of cash balances • 3*2 

Capital outlay . — Imperial surplus . . 2*0 

Railways . . Rupee loan 10*0 

Irrigation * . 0*6 Savings Bank, etc., deposits and cash 

Delhi . . .0*7 certificates 2*1 

Net gain on exchange and gold opera- 

15*9 tions held in suspense" for meeting 
Discharge of debt . 12*U deficiency in Paper Currency Reserve 8*0 

Appropriation for deficiency Credits for issues of Stores charged to 

in Paper Currency Reserve (5*0 Suspense Account . . . 7*0 

Recovery from War Office in respect of 

38*6 cash balances in Mesopotamia to be 

transferred to new Administration 2*7 
Miscellaneous items, [appropriation 
from Famine Insurance grant for 
reduction of debt, deposits, etc.] . 3*6 

38*6 

**[ have already tried to explain the difficulty of making a 
reliable estimate of our probable remittance transactions between 
England and India during the coming year, and 1 do not think, 
therefore, that it will serve any useful purpose for me to go into 
any details here as to the probable ways and moans positions in 
England and India separately. All I will mention is that we expect 
that the Secretary of State's disbursements will amount to about 
£46 million, and that he will bo able to meet these from the 
recoveries which ho will make from the War ollico in respect of 
payments made by us in Indui on their behalf and by selling Council 
Bills for £8 and one third million. 

Section 111.— Note on Certain Special Heads 

, A. Military Services 
Financial results of the year. 

“The not military expenditure (i.c., deducting receipts) was 
£44 and half million in 1918-19. The budget estimate for 

*M!ule up rf : 

Indian outlay 4,6 1 lakhs 

Adjustment for exchange — ^,74 „ 

Home outlay . * . . . i . £18,138,000 
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1919-20 was £41,196,000. This figure included a provision for 
the payment to His Majesty’s Government of an additional war 
contribution of £8,695,000. In the Revised estimate a sum of 
£1,541,700 has been included provisionally on account of this 
additional war contribution, the amount being made up as follows : — 
£246,700 for the effective charges of the additional body of Indian 
troops, being the equivalent lat £1=R16 of an instalment of 
£.500,000 of the special contribution ; £995,000 for war pensionary 
charges of Indian troops and their British officers ; £300,000 for 
war pensionary charges of British troops. The grounds for the 
reduction of the contribution for effective charges to a payment on 
account of £500,000 are explained in paragraph 6 of the Appendix 
dealing with this special contribution. Omitting these special 
payments, the not expenditure in 1919-20, is now expected to amount 
to £55,476,000 against a Budget estimate of £32,500,000. The 
increase over the Budget estimate thus amounts to £22,976,000. 
The Budget, however, also included a reserve of £871,000 under 
the Army head to meet unforeseen expenditure. The excess over 
the specific provision is therefore £23,846,000 Of this, £14,736,300 
represents the fiost of the operations against Afghanistan and the 
tribes on the North-West Frontier. 

Nature of the war expenditure in the current year. 

“'m presenting the military estimates for the current year, 
it was assumed that the year 1919-20 would bo one of 
demobilisation. Unfortunately, as the Coujicil are well aware, 
this anticipation has not been re.alised. The details of the campai- 
gns on our frentior are known to the Council and I need not dilate 
on them, other than to emphasise the fact that the crisis arose 
at a time when the resources of India, both in men and material, 
had been sorely taxo*! by the Groat War. Owi..g partly to 
deficioncios due to this cause and partly to the insistence, by present 
day public opinion, on a higher stand ard oi otlicioncy in the military 
organisation, and of comfort for the fighting personnel, cxpendilnro 
on a scale hitherto unpreoodoiited in India had to, be undertaken 
immediately. W(5 were compelled not only to postpojio the dis- 
bandment of considerable bodies of additional troops which were 
rai.socl in India in 1918, but also to adopt ov«ry expedient which 
economises human life at the expense of inoohanical conlrivaiicos and 
which makes life more comfortable on field service. Our total bill of 
£14 ajid three fourth million includes special rations and special 
clothing for the effective personnel of the Army ; special hospital 
equipment and diet ; the provision of ice plants, electric fans and 
lights, mobile water filtration plant.®, and pure water supply j the 
provision of huts for troops where in previous campaigns tents 
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Bufiiced ; tlio provision of machanical transport and their workshops, 
motor ambulance convoys, additional animal transport required 
to carry the special war materials entailed by modern requirements ; 
the construction of roads, in localities where construction is specially 
expensive ; the provision of ambulance trains and specially rolling 
stock for troop movements ; the survey and construction of special 
railways ; the installation of ropo;^ays ; the provision of lethal 
munitions of modern character, heavy guns, machine guns approxi- 
mating to the scale adopted in the Western theatres of war, armour- 
ed motor batteries, aeroplanes and their fighting equipment ; impro- 
ved equipment for defences involving heavy expenditure of barbed 
wire and defensive posts The cost of all this has been higher than it 
might otherwise have boon. Wo are at the end of 5 years of war ; 
high prices ruled everywhere and these effected not only the cost of 
material but the cost of our Indian recruits, including followers. 
But the expenditure was unavoidable ; when it is a question of war, 
purely financial considerations must necessarily give way. 

“Apart from special war contributions and the cost of the 
operations on the Frontier, the expenditure in the current year 
is estimated to exceed the specific provision in •the budget by 
£9,110,000. The occurrence of this excess expenditure, in addition 
to the direct liabilities of the Frontier operations, has engaged our 
anxious attention for some time past, and in November last a Sub- 
committee of the Executive Council was appointed to investigate 
the causes contributing to the excess demand. In the result, while 
steps were taken to enforce every practicable economy, extra expen- 
diture to the amount now stated has been found to be inevitable. 
It is duo in the main to two well-defined causes. Firstly, a very 
large proportion, amounting to over 7 croros of rupees, consists of 
items which can best be described as residuary obligations arising 
out of the groat war. Secondly, the operations on the North-West 
Frontier reacted directly or indirectly on the ordinary heads of ex- 
penditure. The clearest oirample of the former category is an item 
of £2,800,000, which is required to pay the war gratuity admissible 
under the Royal Warrant to our permanent complement of regular 
British officers and soldiers for service in India during the period of 
the war. This repj;i3sonts an element in tho contribution which wo 
make to His Majesty's Govornmoiit under the arrangement whereby 
wc undertook to bear the cost of the normal garrison in India. It 
is a non-recurring charge, the liability for which was not known at 
the time of the preparation of the budget for 1919*20. The 
gratuity payable to our Indian soldiers for their service overseas in 
the great war has been provided for, but it does not appear in the 
present account, since the cost is chargeable to His Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment. Then, again, we had to face an all round increase in the pay 
of the personnel of the army. The process was initiated by His 
Majesty’s Government at home with effect from 1st July 1919, and 
we, as a necessary consequence, have conceded a similar increase 
in the pay and furlough pay of British officers and soldiers serving 
in India, The cost of this will amount to about £2 million inclusive 
of medical services and miar^ellaneous British personnel. As a 
corollary to this, we have found it necessary to continue the grant 
to Indian troops of the increase of pay represented by the six-month- 
ly bonus sanctioned in 1918. For the present, the increase is a 
temporary measure, which will require to be reconsidered in the 
light of the proposals which may be put forward by the Army in 
India Committee for the future organisation of our Indian Army, 
So long as the six-monthly bonus was paid for the specific purpose 
for which i t was first granted, namely, the stimulation of recruitment 
for overseas forces, its cost was chargeable to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but its continuance in the circumstances which I have stated 
will now involve an expenditure of £270,000 from Indian revenues. 
We have also granted rewards consisting of cash grants and grants 
of land to Indiaif officers and men who have rendered distinguished 
service during the war, and have sanctioned increases of pay to 
various Indian establishments iticluding followers. The cost, of 
these measures will amount to £130,000. We have also had to meet 
obligations entailed by the higher standard of military equipment 
necessitated by the experience gained during the great war. Wo 
have added permanently to our establishment 6 Ford Van companies, 
together with workshops for repairing motor vehicles. It has been 
neeessary to provide more animal transport units, and to make certain 
additions to the cadre of the Supply and Transport Corps, conse- 
quential on the grant of free rations to Indian troops and the deve- 
lopment of transport aorvicos, and in the Army Veterinary Services 
and other administrative establishments. Those various undertak- 
ings are estimated to cost abo\il £1:60,^00. Food charges account 
for an increase of £550,00 owing to continued high prices ; the cost 
of the Aden Operations will exceed the budget estimates by 
£110,000; expenditure on certain services, Port defences, 

Coastal Patrol Service, etc., by £150,000 ; tha railway charges for 
military traffic and the hire of bullock transport by £280;000 ; and 
the expenditure on the purchase of stores in India for the Royal 
Air Force and for mechanical transport by £70,000. An additional 
sum of £600,000 will also have to be paid to the War Office in 
respect of the non-effective charges of British troops serving in 
India, partly owing to a rise in the rates of pensions and partly in 
connection with the settlement of certain claims which the War 
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Office has against us on account of the ordinary charges of British 
troops with previous Indian service whose ordinary pensions did not 
mature owing to death or disability in the Great War. 

“The expenditure on Mili 1 ary Works will exceed the budget 
estimates by £1,316,300. The excess consists very largely 
of items which, though adjustable for accounting reasons against the 
ordinary estimates, are more or lei% directly attributable to the 
Afghafi war. Thus, the increase of Air Force establish ent invol- 
ved the provision of buildings for the accommodation of the extra 
personnel and for housing the valuable equipment which an Air 
Force requires. The works will, however, bo of permanent utility 
and accordingly it would not bo correct to charge their cost to the 
operations. The same is the case with the expenditure on frontier 
roads (£180,000) and mechanical transport workshops (£133,000). 
Apart from this quasi- war expenditure, wo have been compelled to 
provide accommodation on an enhanced scale for families of British 
units arriving from England at a cost of £140,000. This measure 
has been taken under the direct advice of His Majesty's Government. 
At the same time considerable expenditure has b®on incurred on 
reconstruction and improving the linos of Indian troops and on pro- 
viding the buildings necessitated by the provision by Government 
of free nations for Indian troops. 

“The budget provisions for next year has been taken at £40 
million. Out of this sum £45 million has been provisionally ear- 
marked for payment of instalments of the additional contribution to 
His Majesty's Government, namely, £62 million being the equi- 
valent at Us 15 = £1 of a second instalment of £’5 million for effec- 
tive charges and £1*2 million for non-effective charges and the 
balance of £38*65 million will bo available for the services of the 
Army. The det.iilod grants working up to Ihis figure have not yet 
been definitely settled, the reason for this being that the disturbed 
conditions which still prev^iil in India and the Middle East have 
rendered it equally impossible to obtain atiy clear assessment of our 
normal military liabilities in the future or to guarantee immediate 
reduction to any peace standard it may be decided to adopt. This 
matter also is being specially examined by the Sub-Committee of 
His Excellency the Viceroy's Council to which reference has previ- 
ously been made, and the problem with which they have to deal is 
one of unusual difficulty. But I may say at once that, if India is to 
maintain in an efficient state an army of the strength required for 
the adequate defence of her frontiers, the cost of the military 
services will in future be much in excess of the sum which we have 
been accustomed to allot in our budget for this purpose. In dealing 
with the revised estimates 1 have mentioned a number of the hew 
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permanent liabilities which have been brought up on us by the Euro- 
pean war and the only point which 1 desire once more to emphasise 
is that we obviously cannot revert to the pre-war standard equipment 
since it would bo neither right nor humane to deny to our soldiers 
the advantage which an improved equipment ensures ; and the new 
equipment of which aeroplanq^, improved artillery and mechanical 
transport may bo taken as the most conspicuous examples, is extre- 
mely expensive both in initial cost and cost of maintenance. It is 
recognised, on the other hand, that the extended employment of 
up-to-date weapons and war materials generally should render feasi- 
ble certain reductions of personnel and every possible economy of 
this kind is being carefully studied. The object in view will be the 
possession of an army of the minimum strength compatible with 
safety, but fully mobile and equiped with all the requisites of war, 
well paid, well housed, and well clothed. But much still remains 
to be done to establish our army on this basis and in the ensuing 
year our expenditure will be specially high owing to the fact that 
we must incur a certain amount of initial outlay on the purchase of 
new equipment of various kinds, on the construction of hospitals 
and barracks and other important military requirements. Initial 
outlay of this character will so far as possible bo spread over more 
than one year, but the extent of this process is limited by certain 
vital considerations, and it will be clear that until we can feel 
greater confidonce in regard to possible dangers threatening us 
from the Middle East, our military expenditure will nocessarily 
represent more than the cost of the army we hope to maintain iri 
seUled peace conditions. The very full data collected by the Army 
authorities have been exhaustively scrutinised ; every feasible 
economy has been effected, and the provision of ^40 million is the 
least which can safely be inserted in the budget. And 1 must 
warn the Council that if the operations on the frontier should 
continue in the ensuing year, oven tfeo provision now proposed 
will not suffice. 


B. — Railways (Capital Outlay). 

*‘Thc Railway Capital expenditure on State- owned lines included within the 
Railway Programme, including both open lines and liAes under construction, 
amounted to C 1,978,700 in 1916-17, C 2, 529, 300, in 1917-18 and and £4,164,500 
in 1918-19. In the Budget for the current year provision was m.ade for £17*7 
millions which, owing to failure of English supplies, it has not been possible to 
utilise fully. The latest estimate of expenditure is placed at £14*5 millions, 
which will be reducoii to £10,211,000 by gains on exchange. 

have already mentioned that next year it is proposed to raise the provision 
to £18 millions for home and four and half crores for Indian expenditure. The 
major portion of this sum will be devoted to works of improvt ment on existing 
lines and especially to provision of traffic facilities to enable railways to meet the 
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increased demand on their resources which has followed the revival of trade. It 
is also hoped to make a beginning in replacement of the lines which it was 
necessary to dismantle daring the war, and a sum of £212,000 has been allotted 
for this purpose. Progress in this respect is, however, directly dependent on the 
supply of materials, unfortunately still limited. In view of the pressing neces- 
sities of open lines it is not possible to provide at present for any considerable 
amount of new construction, but a sum of £030,000 lias been allotteil to enable a 
start to be made on some of the more u’igeiit projects held in abeyance during 
the war. 

^'Detailed figures showing the Capital outlay on all State lines up to the end 
of each year from 1910-17, and the net return obtained after deducting working 
expenses and interest cliarges will be found in the Secretary’s memorandum. 
The return on railway capital (excluding interest charges) was estimated in the 
current year’s Iludget at 5.61 percent. We now estimate it at 5*08 per cent, 
in conse(iuence of the small iiicroaiK! in net railway earnings resulting from the 
gain by exchange creditable to the railway revenue account. For next year we 
put it at 5*51 percimt. The charges for interest in the current and ensuing 
years work out to 3*82 and 3*85 per cent respectively on the capital outlay, so 
tliat the final net profit on railways is l‘8(i and 100 percent respectively. 
These interest charges include certain annuity and sinking fund payments which 
really go towards the discharge of debt. 

C. — Irrigation (Capital Outlay).^ 

^'Details regarding the financial position of our great irrigation undertakings 
will be given in the Secretary’s memorandum, which will bring up to date the 
inlormation given in connection with previous B’inancial Statements. The 
percentage of net profit on proiluctivc works was 0*08 in 1918-19,. and is calcula- 
ted at 7 in 1919-20. In the coming year we calculate it as 7*17, 

"The total length of main and branch canals and distributaries of State 
irrigation works of all classes in operation during the year 1918-19 was 66,120 
miles which was 644 miles greater than the mileage in operation in 1917-18. It 
is expected that an additional length of 425 miles will have come into operation 
before the closo of the year 1919-20. The total culturablc area commanded by 
these canals amounted to nearly 92 million acres of which nearly 26 million 
acres were irrigate<l in 1918-19, and it is anticipated that during the current 
year the canal irrigated area will aggregate twenty six and three fourth million 
acres. During 1918-19 no new works of any importance were opened for 
irrigation. Irrigation on the Punjab triple canal system, i.e., the Upper Jbelum, 
Upper Chenab and Lower Rabi'Doab canals has developed satisfactorily. The 
area irrigated during the current year is estimated at 1*7 million acres which is 
863,000 acres in excess of that irrigated in 1918-19. The total irrigable area 
contemplated in the projected estimate is one and three fourth million acres, and 
it will thus be seen that this acreage has practically been attained. Besides the 
canals actually in opeiation, there are 35 schemes which are either under 
construction, a waiting sanction or being examined by the technical experts. It 
is estimated that if all schemes under consideration or pro]ected are eventually 
carried out, they will extend the benefits of canal irrigation to an additional area 
of about 10 million acres ; their estimated cost amounts approximately to £40 
millions sterling, from which a return of about 7 percent is anticipated. 

*Trogre8s of work on canals under construction has been maintained 
satisfactorily, though it has been limited by shortage of officers, large numbers 
whom were absent on military duty and have only recently returned. It is 
anticipated that the new permanent bendworks of the Glan^ Cnnnl will bo 
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complebed during the ensuing year. Of the more important schemes, that for 
the Sar<la Kichha Feeder has received the sanction of the Secretary of State, 
and the Local Government is now making arrangements for the execution of the 
work. A modified project for the Sarda canal for Oudh, of which the Sardn 
Kichha Feetier forms a part, is under preparation by the local Government, 
The Grand trunk canal project in Bengal which is designed to connect Calcutta 
with Eastern Bengal and Assam has recently been submitted to the Secretary of 
State for sanction. It is proposoef to finance this work, which is estimated to 
cost Ks. 3,0i» lakhs, capital fumls. A detailed project for the irrigation of the 
Sind Sagar Doab is now under consideration ; as now designed, the scheme will 
provide for an annual irrigation of about 2 million acres ; the total cost of the 
project is estimated at 9,28 lakhs and the net revenue, after deducting working 
expenses, is estimated at ninety -one and h.alf lakhs of ri.pecs a year. This 
scheme, if carried out, will bring prosperity to a desert tract with a very low 
rainfall, and it is helievwl that it will at the same time bring in a return of 
nearly 10 pf‘r cent, to the State. Of the other large schemes described last year 
as under investigation, those for the i^ukkur barrage and the Bhakra dam arc 
still uud'tr investigation and projects are lK*ing frainecl by the Governments of 
Bombay and tin; Punjab. The Sutlej Valley project referred to last year has 
moveil a stage forward ; the scheme was dieeussed by represt'ntativf?8 of all 
parties coiioeiued in December last, and a detailed project is now being 
prepared. 


D.-New Delhi. 

"The outlay for the year 1919-20 under this liead, after all wing for a credis 
of Re. I lakii gain by exchaug<*, is expected to amount to Rs. 50 lakhs at 
coirparc<i with a budget grant of Rs. 45 lakhs, an additional sum of 6 lakhs 
having been allotted in order to push on with the preparation for next yeai’s 
work. It was pointed out last year that the recurring expenses of the present 
make shifts were adding appreciably to the cost of the New Capital of India. 
Fortunately it is now possible to contemplate a programme which enable the 
main buildings in the New City to completed by the eiwl of 1924, and in 
pursuance of this programme the grant for 1920-21 has been fixed at Rs. 1,10 
lakhs, after allowing for a credit of lU. 10 lakhs for gain by exchange. Sir E. 
Lutyens and Mr. R. Raker came out from England towards the end of 1919 and 
have been busy in connection with the srhemo. Among the more prominent 
proj(*ct8 on which they have he<'n cmployecl are the chamt^rs for the new Legis- 
lative Councils, the .M<.>dical Uosi?arch Institute, the War Museum and the 
proposed memorial arch to the soldiers of the Indian Army who fell in the 
Great War. 


Conclusion— Reform finance; the Imperial deficit. 

"As C have said before, this is the last occasion on which we shall present a 
budget basest on the combined accounts of the ProHlucial and central Govern- 
ments ; and next year will see the introduction to the new Legislative Assembly 
of a purely Imperial budget . We are now engaged in working out the many 
chang(fB in rule which will be re<iuired in order to give the provinces the financial 
independence which the new order of things demands. If the supervision of 
finance and the control of expenditure by the Central Government have seemed 
at times to have been unduly rigid, too careful of the established rule and 
I canon, 1 would ask our critics to cast their memory back to the days, not so 
ong past, when our resources were inelastic, when a single season’s scarcity 
could produce a financial crisis, when Indian capital came forth with 
reluctance to support our loans. We have suooeeded to days of gradually 
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swelling revenues, of somewhat easier ways and means ; but I think that 
the Standing Committees of the new Councils and their new Finance 
Members wdll do well if they exercise tlieir powers with something of the 
caution which has marked our expenditure control of the past. There is no 
truer canon of finance than the old axiom, sanctified by the experience of ages, 
MaoNUM Vbctioal bst PARBIMONIA. The extent of the finances which will bo 
at the disposal of the Reformed Governments is, I know, a subject of live interest 
to this Council. The Joint Report of lUJS anticipated an Imperial deficit of 
thirteen and half crores, that deHcit being made up by contributions from the 
provinces. This would have left the provinces in the aggregate witli a net 
surplus of about 2 crores. We have reconsidered the position in the light of the 
probable gains from exchange, and have done so in only one spirit, the genuine 
desire to reduce the contributions to the lowest possible figure* consistent with 
safeguarding tlic ro<iuircmeuts of the country as a whole, Tlierc is no riuestion 
of Government of India finance against provincial finance ; the provinces arc no 
less interested than is the Central Government in the maintenance of our great 
Imperial services ; the Central Government is ef^ually concerned that provincial 
reform and provincial development should not be strangled by inadequate 
finance. After considering the effect of the present bmlgct as arrangrd on a 

2 shilling basis, we think that wc arc justifiiHl in assuming for th(> present a 
reduction of the Imperial deficit to 6 crores, and we have provisionally indicated 
this figure to. Lord Mestou’s Committee on Financial Hdations as the basis of 
their im^uiry into the apportionment of contributions. We have further in- 
dicated that we propose to assume the liability for extingusibing these contri- 
butions within a measurable time. The result will be that, ado()tiiig the figures 
of the provincial budgets for next year, as at pnseiit known to us, the Local 
Governments will be 11 ctoicb a year b^itteT off than undi*r the present division 
of revenues between tlic Government of India aiul tliernselves, 

*dt would indeeil have been a grateful task had I been able, in pres-. iiting to 
the Council the revised estimates of the present year, to exliibit a result more in 

keeping with the anticipations expressed by Lord Meston on the Ist March last 

year. He looked forward to a motlerate surplus and to tin* extinction of some 
22 crores of temporary debt, Tiie Afghan war has involved us in a iieavy ileficit, 
and our Treasury Bill liability shows no reduction on the figure outstanding at 
the beginning of the year. But the picture is not entirely <levoid of bright(;r 
features. Our revenue has more than fulfilled the expectations formed last 
March ; our Silver Reserves stand reasonably higli ; and we have managed to 
finance ourselves up to the present without utilising the power taken last 
September to increase the fiduciary note issue. For tlie coining y<?ar we take, 
and experiince shows that we are ^ustifie<l in taking, an optimistic view of the 
growth of our major revenue he.ads. Our expenditure will be swollen by the 
provision which wc have had to make for the revision of establishments due to 
continued prevalatice of high prices , hut the dominant feature on the expendi- 
ture side of our budget is the high figure whicii we have been obliged to ins rt 
on the Military account. ^ I have already explained at length the circumstances 
under which we have made this provision. I do not desire to base it on any 
definite threat or menace from the Middle Fast ; but no one cognisant of tiie 
facts can be free from apprehension of the consequences which may ensure to 
the peace of India from the sinister movements now on foot in thaf ({uarter ; 
and it would be little short of criminal, if, in the circumstances we failed to 
provide during the coming year the finance essential to keep our Army up to the 
necessary standard of efiSciency. The snm we have provid^ is, I am persuadeib 
the bare minimum required. But apart from the special requirements of the 
coming year, I would again remind the Council that modern armies, with their 
demands for latter day equipment, for mechanical ccntrivancos and bT^hnicul 
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cBtablishmcntB, are bound to bo more expensive than the armies of the pre-war 
era. It is unnecessary to quote European analogies ; but the Council will be 
interested to know that Japan has made a provision for its military expenditure 
in 1920 which is more than three times that of 1918. We hope, however, to 
finance these increased demands on our resources, both civil and military, 
without any additional burden to the country other than that involved in the 
rearrangement of the super-tax to which 1 have already alluded. On the 
capital side we contemplate a railc/ay programme which will, we hope, satisfy 
those who are interested in tlie development of this great asset that we arc 
not failing in our duty to repair the deficiencies of the years of war ; and wc took 
forward to meeting the first of the heavy liabilities involved by our short-term 
loans, namely, the repayment of the 19 crores of War Bonds which fall duo in 
August next. As I have already reminded the Council this progranimt; can oidy be 
realised if India gives a liberal response to our rupee loan in the coming year. 

**A8 for the feature, the revenues of India are steadily and surely expanding 
and their expansion affords a guarantee of th(‘ir adequacy to meet such problems 
of development as immediately confront the administration of the country. Our 
pre-occupations lie rather in the provision of ways and means to meet our 
capital liabilities. The provinces will be drawing on their accumulated balances ; 
and they will before long be asking for a share in the Imperial loans, or raising 
loans themselves. Our outstanding liabilities are not light, we have to meet 
twenty -five crores of war bonds in 1921, eleven crores in 1922, over two in 1923, 
and our terminable loan of live crores also falls due in that year. We have a 
breathing space in 1924 ; but in 1925 we have further payments to make of four 
crores and in 1928 we have to. face a heavy maturity of twenty-five crores. 
Meanwhile, our railways will not cease to <leraan(l fresh provision of capital 
money, and we have heavy irrigation projects in view. The solution of the 
problems of the future depends therefore on the growing accumulation of capital 
wealth in India, and the interest which the Indian money market evinces in 
our loan issues. We had evidence during the war of what India could invest 
un<ler the inspiration of patriotic motives ; the response to our last year’s 
issue afforded a proof that business India accepted our loan as a sound 
and profitable security. With such proofs before us, and in the belief that 
the social and material development of the country will carry with it an 
increased sense of responsibility for the economic use of its expanding resourcs, 
we need not hesitate to look on the future with a full measure of confidence 
and trust." 


The Budget Debate 

Delhi — March 8th. 1920 

Mir Asad AH opened the discussion on the Budget and advocated 
retrenohment in the cost of administration and for a reasonable 
reduction in the growing military expenditure. He deprecated both 
the excise and opium revenues, the major portion of which were 
raised from the poorer classes. He pleaded for more pay to Postal 
and Telegraph subordinates and for greater facilities for train service 
and more comforts to the third class passengers from whom a large 
portion of the railway revenue is derived. 
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Almost all the Indian Members with the exception of the 
Tiwana Knight, Eaja Eampal, and Mr. Naidu, vehemently opposed 
the unconscionable increase in military expenditure. 

Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy strongly criticised the ‘ exchange 
position and the circumstances which bad resulted in heavy with- 
drawals of capital from India. Moreover the Government had not 
yet allowed the free import of gold. Too much concern had been 
shown for British financial interest and too little for Indian trade 
and finance. Why should India be at the mercy of the American 
cross rate 1 Ho pressed strongly for the cessation of the sale of 
reverse bills. He also urged further facilities for encashing notes. 
Ho hoped the Esher Committee would approve of a territorial army 
and that military expenditure would be severely cut down. Pundit 
Malaviya and Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis also spoke in the same strain. 

Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis condemned the present scale of Reverse 
Council Bills and warned Government not to bo too sanguine regard- 
ing the next loan. 

Mr. Crum cordially congratulated the Finance Minister on 
removing the excess Profits tax. He hoped the, rate of foreign 
telegrams would bo reduced. He did not think that the proposed 
allotment on railways was sufficiently liberal, considering the value 
of the rupee. Ho thought that as so little had been spent, Rs. 22 oro* 
res were quite an insufficient sum. Burma was treated badly in the rail- 
way budget and he pressed the claims of the proposed Mergui line 
and the Moulmein line. He also pressed for the broad gauge line 
to Darjeeling and the Hoogly bridge and for a clear statement 
on the rolling stock position ; he urged a more liberal expenditure on 
railways. Referring to the Reverse Councils question, he thought 
that popular opinion was fairly divided on this point in Calcutta. 
Touching on the exchange problem he maintained the poorest classes 
in India were bonefitting by the high exchange. 

Mr. Sastri condemned., the heavy increments to the services 
which had been given in spite of the opposition of the non-official 
members. He protested against the system of the exodus and the mat- 
ter should be placed before the new Council before any new building 
took place in Simla., Alluding to railways, he was rather alarmed at 
Mr. Crum’s demands for more money and fat spending on the railways 
anything over and above a return of five per cent, on the outlay. 

Mr. Patel said that India had lost 60 crores by advice given to 
the Secretary of State by bankers and experts in England and the 
Government should represent this matter to the Secretary of State. 
The budget took little notice of education, sanitation, and agricul- 
ture, and in these respects it was disappointing and unsatisfactory. 

Next day, March 9th. Mr. Hailey formally opened the second 
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stage of the discussion and said that the Secretary of State had sanc- 
tioned increases of salary for postal subordinates which would amount 
to 23 lakhs a year. 

Mr. Sarma then proposed that the sum of Hs 30,70,000 treated 
as reserve out of the appropriation of 214 lakhs under the head of 
Education be distributed equally among all provinces for the special 
purpose of starting and assistingM^he starting of new universities and 
their maintenance. He was supported by Messrs. Chanda and Malaviya 
and Sir Oangadhar Ghitnavis. Mr. Sbafi replying explained how the 
money was asked for under a misapprehension. It really did not 
exist and Mr. Sarma withdraw his resolution. 

Mr. Jaffar next moved that the surplus of two million pounds 
in the next budget be reduced by half a million to be given to Pro- 
vincial Governments to assist municipalities in financing scheme of 
compulsory primary education. Mr. Hailey opposed and the motion 
was then withdrawn. 

Mr. Patel then moved that the provisional allotment re financial 
assistance for the cost of military forces raised or to be raised in India, 
should be omittejj and said that this meant that he did not wish to 
pay any further sum for the war. The original estimate was 45 
millions, but owing to early termination of the war this was reduced 
to J&31 millions. Out of this 13*6 millions has already been paid, 
and Mr. Patel did not desire to pay the remaining £18 millions. Sir 
Dinshaw Wacha moved an amendment to the effect that the amount 
should be paid less the cost of the Afghan war. This meant that only 
three and one-fourth million pounds should be paid. Mr. Hailey said 
the vote in this occasion would be left entirely to the non-official mem- 
bers of the Council. The effect of Sir Dinshaw Wacha’s motion 
wo aid be that the Government would still have to pay about £850, 
000. Replying to Mr. Hailey Sir Dinshaw Wacha said he would 
continue with the Afghan war, and Frontier operations. Mr. 
Khaparde, Mr. Sarma, Mr. Chanda, Mr. Sastri, Mr. Banerjee, 
and Raja Rampal Singh supported Sir Dinshaw Wacha’s amend- 
ment. Mr. Hailey suggested some vital additions to the amendment 
which was then adopted. 

NOTE. 

[In September 1918 the Indian Legislative Council offered a 
further contribution towards the expenses of His Mi^^sty’s Govern- 
ment in connection with the great war liability then involved. It 
was estimated at £45 million sterling the offer to be subject to 
reconsideration in the event of an Afghan war. The matter was 
rediscussed this day and by the vote of the non-official members it was 
decided the contribution still remaining be reduced by the cost of 
the Afghan war and frontier operations. The result is about £17 
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million sterling will be retained for India's war expenses and not 
paid to his Majesty's Government. The official members abstained 
from voting. 

Sir Claude Hill introduced the main heads of the Eeveiiue, and 
Public Works Department. The Sarda Kichha feeder canal, Unit- 
ed Provinces, 200 lakhs; Waingunf;e Canal, Central Provinces 48 
lakhs : and the widening of the Madaripur Bhil route, 16 lakhs, had 
been sanctioned. The project for the Grand Trunk Canal in Bengal 
had been worked out and an estimate of 309 lakhs forwarded Home. 
The Sutlej Valley scheme about 1,200 lakhs ; Sind Sagar Canal 
scheme, 14 crores, and the project for Cauvery diversion wore still 
under consideration. 

Mr. Chanda next moved that the allotment for the Delhi works 
bo reduced by half a lakh and urgiied against the expenditure on a 
capital which might yet be rejected but no one voted with him and his 
resolution was defeated. Mr. Sarma then moved that expenditure 
on irrigation and drainage be increased by one crore of rupees. 
The resolution was withdrawn. Mr. Shall next introduced the 
heads of Sanitation and Education. He spoke ^at some length 
and alluding to education said the year had been eventful as 
Government had begun to give effect to the recommendations 
of the Calcutta University Commission. 25 Indians had been 
admitted to the Indian Educational Service and a highly satis- 
factory advance was being made in the Indianization of 
the higher educational 8er>ice. The provincial service was about 
to be greatly improved aud the subordinate teachers had their 
pay increased. 

Mr. Sharp laid on the table the report on Indian education 
for 1918-19. Surgeon-General Edwards was the next speaker and 
touching on vaccines and sera he said in 1919 a quarter of million 
doses cholera vaccine were issued on demand for civil institutions, 
while for the Central Research Institute nearly three quarter million 
cubic centimeters were issued and an exhaustive enquiry into the 
disease was proceeding. 

On March 10th the Budget on Post and Telegraph bead was 
opened. Mr. Kbaparde moved that Rs. 50,000 be set aside for a com- 
mittee to enquire into the grievances of the clerical and 
telephone establishments of the Postal Departmen^^ and that 25 ex- 
tra lakhs be provided to increase their pay. Mr. Patel also moved 
that Rs. 10,000 be provided for a committee for the above purpose, 
making a strong appeal for postal clerks being placed on equality 
with the telegraph staff and he went minutely into the hours of work, 
and duties of both departments. Sir ^nshaw Wacha spoke with 
much vigour on behalf of the underpaid postal peons and attacked 
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Oovernment for extra.vagance on one side and for a cheeseparing 
policy on the other. Mr. Chanda. Pandit Malaviya, Nawab Ali 
Choudhuri, Mr. Jaffer all supported the mover. Mr. Baneijea said 
there were grievous discontent in the Postal Department. He 
thought an exhaustive enquiry was essential and he assured the 
Council that non-official members had been deluged with telegrams 
from the Postal Department on^their grievances. 

Mr. 6. E. Clarke rose and said that the remarks in Council 
sejBmed to imply that postal clerks had had no rises in salary. There 
were 100,000 men in the Department. It was impossible at once 
to raise all these men’s salaries. Government had sanctioned a speci- 
al officer enquiring into a time scale pay for all postal clerks and 
time scales with local allowances were contemplated for certain 
definite areas. Certain payments advocated by the Council would 
cost crores of rupees, not lakhs, and asked Mr. Khaparde to withdraw 
his resolution about the 25 lakhs. As the non-official members 
however wanted a Committee he was prepared on behalf of Govern- 
ment to accept it. Mr. Khaparde replying said he regretted he 
could not withdraw his resolution though the enquiry portion of it 
had been accepted. 

Mr. Patel’s resolution was put to Council and rejected. Mr. 
Khaparde then withdrew his resolution. 

Mr. Sarma then proposed the expenditure on salt be increased 
by a lakhs to experiment with a view to manufacturing refined salt 
which could compete with foreign salt imported into India. Sir 
. Dinshaw Wacha supported the motion. Sir Thomas Holland said 
that the Calcutta market was the only one which really wanted 
refined salt and he argued that this subject was not an all- India 
.subject. The question really was whether Madras could produce 
more^ salt for the Calcutta market. The matter was really one for 
the Madras Government. This money could not be pressed on 
Madras and he thought it unwise to press the resolution. Mr. Baner- 
jea argued that the question was an all-fndia matter. The resolution 
was rejected. 

Mr. Sarma then moved that the budget grant on construction 
of , lines in progress and new lines be increased by one crore, 
the same being deducted if necessary from expenditure on open 
lines. Sir George Barnes said Goyernmert would endeavour to 
spend the money and on this assurance the resolution was with- 
drawn. 

Mr. Patel ,then moved that a lakh of rupees be provided for a 
commission to visit important commercial centres, collect evidence, 
and recommended tariff arrangements being fitted to India comfort- 
ebly with Lord Selbourne’s Qommittbe’s recommendatione. Sir 
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Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy thought Mr. Patel should await the report of 
the Committee already appointed. Sir George Barnes said 
Government would provide the money if the Commission was 
decided upon but he would not accept the resolution and it was 
rejected. 

Sir William Vincent then introd.uced the heads of the Home 
Department and caused some amusement by saying that the Home 
Member had a somewhat thankless task. As for education and 
sanitation there was always a desire to give money but no member 
ever proposed to give more money to the police. However, 
25 Indians had just boon appointed to posts in the Indian 
Police. 

Mr. Patel moved for Rs. 25,000 to meet the expenses of a 
Committee of officials and non-oflicials to examine the working of the 
Press Act, Seditious Meetings Act and other repressive acts and 
reports whether they could be amended or repealed. The Home 
Member had referred to a discoii tented police but he would remark 
a greater, danger was a discontented public. Mr. Chanda supported 
the mover. 

Sir William Vincent thought that an enquiry of this kind would 
revive bitter feeling in the country and he wanted the Council to 
give fair credit to the Government for what they had done. Had 
some of the men, he asked, who had recently been released, since 
treated Government in the spirit with which* they had been treated 
by Government ? Had not the Government enough on its hands at 
the moment without adding to its labour. The worldwide unrest 
and spirit of anarchy in Central Asia and the excitement over the 
Khilafat question were real difficulties which made a very earnest 
appeal to the Council for real co operation, for he held that Govern- 
ment had gone as far as it could in attempting to meet the desires of 
the people. 

Mr, Patel expressed surprise at the Home Member’s arguments. 
Mere sympathy he said was not going to remedy matters. Sir William 
Vincent said that certain men had been released in the hope that 
clemency would prevent them from treasonable action in future and 
this was his reply to Mr. Patel’s remark of trust. He also offered to 
give Mr. Patel proof if he wanted it, immediately the Council was 
over, of instances where Government clemency had been abused, but 
he did not desire to mention any names in Council. Mr. Patel’s 
resolution was put to the vote and lost by 40 to 8. 

A motion by Mr. Chanda that the charges of the Central Govern- 
ment Secretariats be reduced by two lakhs was opposed by Sir 
William Vincent who in the course of his remarks said the work of 
37 
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the said secretariats was lagely increased by the resolutions and 
questions put by non-official members of Council. The resolution 
was rejected. 

Mr. Jailer proposed a grant of five lakhs be given to the Ayur- 
vedic and Yunany Tibbi College at Delhi for building equipment 
etc. A large number of Indians supported the proposal Sir 
William Vincent replying said he believed the Viceroy would open 
the building later on. He could not pretend to any knowledge of 
this particular system of medicine but ho was anxious to co- 
operate as far as possible with the hon. members who desired Govern- 
ment assistance. Ho would gladly receive a deputation, listen to 
their actual noods, and do his best to get financial aid for it from 
the Finance Minister. On this assurance being given the resolution 
was withdrawn. 

Mr. Patel then rocommondod that the sum of Rs. 70,000 bo 
allotted for an Indian as Chief Reforms Commissioner and for travelling 
expenses etc., of other members of the informal Advisory Committee 
already appointed and hereafter to be appointed. He had great 
respect for 8ir«WiIliam Marris, the Government nominee, and know 
he had done excellent work in connection with the reforms but his 
ignorance of the proceedings of the Joint Committee Skud certain 
matters was colossal. 

Sir W. Marris himself replied on ])ehalf of Governirient. He 
acknowledged that Lord Mostoii would have been an ideal person 
for the post but justified his own appointment. The motion was 
defeated by Government votes. 

Delhi — March llih, 1920^ 

The Council met again next day March 11th when the Viceroy 
said that ho had submitted to tlie King Emperor, the resolution 
recently passed by the Legislative Council thanking Ilis Majesty for 
the Royal Proclamation. Ho said ho haifl now received His Majesty's 
reply expressing his deep appreciation of their loyal resolution. The 
Council stood while His Excellency addressed them. 

Sir William Vincent then moved the Bill to amend the Work- 
man's Breach of Contract (Amendment) Act be^passed and this was 
done. He next introduced the Bill to amend the Lepers Act. Accord- 
ing to the latest medical opinion, leprosy was contagious in all its 
forms and this Bill was intended to take more adequate measures to 
check its spread. Object of the bill was to widen the definition of a 
leper in Section 2 (1) of the Act, so as to include persons suffering 
from any stage of leprosy. 

Mr. Shaft introduced the Bill to transfer the Jagannath College 
at Dacca from trustees to the Bengal Governor in Council, in 
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pursuance of the desire of the trustees to see their college amalgamat 
ted with the University of Dacca from its inception in the form of a 
Hall. Mr. Hailey then introduced a bill to amend the Gold Import 
Act 1917, and briefly explained that it was necessary to continue 
the present control of gold importation until the internal price of 
gold was reduced to the neighbourhood of the new exchange value 
of the rupee in terms of gold. 

Mr. Hailey then moved the Select Committee's report on the 
bill to consolidate and amend the Law relating to Government 
securities be considered. The bill was passed. Sir George Lowndes 
then moved the bill to amend the Presidency Towns Insolvency Act 
1909 be passed and this was also agreed to without any comment. 

Mr. Hailey next briefly proposed that the bill to further amend 
the Indian Income Tax Act 1918 be referred to a select Coinmittoe 
of nine members with orders to report before the 20th Marche 
This having been agreed to, Mr. Hailey proposed the same committee 
should deal with the bill to amend the law relating to super-tax 
on the same conditions. Ho explained the bill was one of conveni- 
ence and he did not think it wonhl inflict anyoroal hardships. 
He also explained the incidence of the super- tax under the new act. 
In reply to certain remarks of Mr. Sarma, Mr. Hailey said that 
every possible consideration had beoii given to the (luostion of the 
Hindu joint families and he added Mr. Sarma's name to the Select 
Committee. 

Imperial Bonk of India. 

Mr. Hailey thtm proposed the bill to constitulo an fmporia 
Bank of India. He referred it to a select eommitlco of eleven 
members. He said ho had already spoken on a previous of'casion 
at length on the subject of the banks, in no criticism had ho 
seen anything contradicting the stateninnl that this was a stoi> 
forward in the right direction, fie felt sure the Council would 
agree that with the restrictions which would ho imposed on the 
bank with regard to its ordinary businesr, and the (piesfion of 
exchange transactions with regard to the i.ondon ofiico. The 
presidency banks had long desired this facility which had luthcrto 
been denied them, fie then proceeded to deal with verio; (J» ’s 
of the bill. He said one of the first duties of the central b( ni 
would be to train up young Indians for banking hnsinoss, iIm*. 
consummation of this measure, he felt, would be of great value to 
India and to her economic interests. 

Mr. Patel moved an amendment that no instructions be given to 
report by the 20th March and argued that three months was the 
ordinary period according to the rules. He could not agree that this 
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measure was of extreme urgency. People had not bad time to express 
their views on certain clauses. The question of Indians on the 
central board was a burning one in Bombay and feeling in that 
city was so strong that the bill be deferred. He pressed the Council 
should follow its ordinary rules. 

Mr. Khaparde said that the Select Committee should have 
further time for consideration: Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy said 
his view was that they should have a fair number of seats on 
the central board. In Bengal and Madras he said three-fourths 
of the shareholders were European but in Bombay there was quite 
a different state of affairs. Pie proceeded to strongly support the 
appointment of Indian directors. Ho quoted figures showing the 
number of bank branches in America and Canada and showing 
how greatly banking facilities were wanted in India, and for that 
reason he was anxious the scheme should be carried through quickly, 
but if the Indian members wanted a further postponement he 
would give it to them. 

Mr. Sarma entered into a critical survey of the general provi - 
sions, with special reference to Indians, on the central board and 
in the management. Indian feeling generally would have welcomed 
a State Bank, pure and simple. Pandit Malaviya said the Finance 
Minister had brought forward no cogent reasons for pushing this 
bill through the Council. He would welcome any proposal to provide 
better banking facilities, but ho certainly thought the question 
required further scrutiny and ho read a number of extracts dealing 
with the Punjab bank failures in 1913, and ho strongly supported 
the idea of a State Bank. Mr. PatePs motion was absolutely sound ; 
it was not a political matter and was worthy of acceptance. Sir 
Dinshaw Wacha said he had no hesitation in saying this amalgama- 
tion scheme was welcomed by the country as a whole. So far Mr. 
Hailey was quite right, but the public had not yet had lime to 
consider the constitutional questions connected with the bank and 
it would be wise of the Government not to go too fast (Applause). 
Mr. Banerjea also hoped Government would accept Mr. PateVs 
amenuments ; they had nothing to lose and much to gain by a 
little delay. 

Mr. Hailey then rose and said that in view of the remarks 
which had been made, he was agreeable to the Select Committee 
reporting by September next when legislation would be proceeded 
with. 

Mr. Shafi presented the report of the Select Committee on the 
Dacca University Bill and the Council then adjourned till the 
17th March. 



Imperial Legislative Council 

Simla Session— August 1920 

The Viceroy’s Opening Speech 

The Viceroy opened the Simla Session of the Council on August 
20th with a long speech. He first referred to the Royal Proclamation 
announcing the sudden postponement of the Prince of Wales’ visit to 
India to open the new Councils For this function H. K. H. the Duke 
of Cannaught was coming in December next. He next referred to the 
new Reform rules most of which had by that time been published 
and then turning to the great problem of the day, the Punjab 
atrocities which was then convulsing the country from statesmen to 
school boys, said : — 

“Since we last met. Lord Hunter’s Committee has reported on 
the events of the last year in the Punjab, Bombay and Delhi. My 
Government forwarded a despatch to the Secretary of State record- 
ing their views on the findings of the Committee and His Majesty’s 
Government have passed their judgment on the whole case. There 
are those, however, who are dissatisfied with the decision of the 
Government of India and His M^esty’s Government and they have 
expressed their dissatisfaction in no uncertain terms. There is 
much that 1 could say with reference to the criticism on this side 
or on that but I am content to leave the issues to the verdict of 
history. For the present moment the matter of paramount import- 
ance is, that we should concentrate on the problems of the immediate 
future. Much will depend on the manner in which the new Councils 
and the new Governments grapple with the task to be laid upon 
them. Are we to enter upon the new era in a spirit charged with 
the animosities of the psitt or shall wo leave those things that are 
behind and press forward to tho things that are before ; I am con- 
fident that so far as the Hon. Members are concerned their wish is 
to write upon a clean slate and leave the past behind. I refrain 
then from doing' uiore to-day than recording the facts, and much as 
I am tempted fiom the personal point of view to reply to our critics,. 
I would point to the future. There is much work for all of us to 
do. There are many opportunities opening out for mutual service and 
co-operation. Gan we not steadfastly fix our eyes on these and refuse 
to be drawn away from our main purpose I It is not then because I 
underrate the importance and gravity of the events of last year, 
nor the criticism on either side which may be passed upon them 
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that I refrain from diaoussing them but because I have seen in the con- 
tinuance of those discussions nothing but fresh recriminations tending 
to further racial exacerbation. There has already been enough, 
indeed too much, of this on either side and it is calculated to 
frustrate that spirit of co-operation which lies at the basis of our 
Reforms and through which alone we can reach the goal of India’s 
aspirations. c 

Khilafat and Non-co-operation. 

**To turn from this to the Khilafat agitation and the non-co- 
operation movement. So far as my Government could, we pressed 
upon the Peace Conference the views of the Indian Moslem. But 
notwithstanding our efforts on their behalf, we are threatened with 
a campaign of non-co-operation because forsooth the Allied Powers 
found themselves unable to accept the contentions advanced by the 
Indian Moslems. Gould anything be more futile or ill-advised ? 
This policy of non-co-operation must inevitably lead if persisted in, 
to the discomfort of the community at large and indeed involve the 
risk of grave disorder. 1 am glad to think that everything points 
to this policy being repudiated by all thinking people and it is 
because I and my colleagues have faith in the Indians, commonsense 
that we have preferred to allow this movement to fail by reason of 
its intrinsic inanity. Gan wo for instance picture to ourselves the 
legal profession generally foregoing its practice in support of this 
policy 7 I am proud to belong to this great profession but I cannot 
envisage such possibility, and from one example can wc not learn 
the impractical nature of this visionary scheme. Much has been 
made, in speeches and the press, of an answer given by the Secretary 
of State to a question in the House of Commons. He said, am 
prepared to support any stops the Government of India think nece- 
ssary in the very difficult situation now arising, but 1 will not dictate 
any steps to the Government of India. I would prefer to leave it 
to them.” I think the Hon. Members will agree with me in 
thinking that he could have given no other reply. There is a point 
at which no Government could refuse to take action to protect the 
interests of the Community at large and when that point is reached 
the Government is bound to and will use all the resources at its 
disposal. That is a platitude, but c von platitude^ require sometimes 
to be stated. But as I have said above, I have every hope that 
this point will not be reached but that the commonsense of the 
people and the opposition of all moderate men will erect an 
insuperable bar to the further progress of this most foolish of all 
foolish schemes.” 

Nothing more, however, could have been expected from a man oi 
the type of Lord Chelmsford whose perspicacity of political view had 
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been found out during the O'Dwyer horrors in the Punjab last year. 
Referring next to the helpless position of Indians in the Dominions, 
His Excellonoy lavishly assured that Sir B. Robertson deputed by 
his Government to place the case of the Indians before the Asiatic 
Enquiry Commission in South Africa had effectively done so, 
and said his Excellency, think that 1 am entitled to say that 
Indians in South Africa have nothing to fear and everything to gain 
from an impartial investigation into what is often called in South 
Africa the Indian menace. I am quite sure that much of the feeling 
which is unfortunately displayed against Indians in South Africa is 
duo to the foar which I am afraid has been sedulously fostered by 
propagandists that the white population in South Africa generally 
and in the Transvall in particular is in danger of being swamped by 
Indians. 

**As regards voluntary repatriation, he said the commission has 
issued an interim report advocating a scheme of assisted voluntary re- 
patriation for those Indians who are anxious to return to India and 
the Union Government has already taken stops to give effect to this . 
proposal. Let me make clear the position of the •Government of 
India in regard to this scheme. We were not consulted nor is there 
any reason why we should have been consulted. The Union 
Government are merely putting into force a section of an Act which 
was passed in 1914 and they are clearly entitled to do so. At the 
same time the Government of India do not regard the scheme as 
being in any sense a solution of the Indian problem in South Africa 
and they feel that they are .entitled to ask for assurances that the 
scheme will be what it purports to be, namely a purely voluntary 
scheme. We have already cabled to the Union Government on this 
point and wo have asked that the repatriation officer may be given 
clear instructions that no pressure must bo put on Indians to accept 
repatriation and that it must be left to Indians themselves to decide 
whether they will take advaiitage of the scheme or not. 

Next as to the poi^ition of Indians in East Africa, “the question 
has been discussed recently by Lord Milner with the Governor of 
the Colony and that the Indian residents in what is now known 
as the Kenia Colony.sent a deputation to Plrigland to present their 
case to the Colonial Officer. We have all read Lord Milner's speech 
on the subject in the House of Lords on the 14th July and great 
anxiety has now been caused in India by a brief summary which has 
been received of a speech by the Governor of Kenia Colony. This 
speech indicates that the decision of His Majesty’s Government has 
gone against the Indians in some of the points to which we attach 
most importance. I regret to say that a telegram which 1 have just 
received from the Secretary of State confirms the report of the 
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Oovernor's speech. I am sorry that I have nothing satisfactory to 
tell you.” 

The Viceroy also made two important announcements : ia) 
that our railhead through the Khyber would be extended in the 
direction of the Frontier ; and (5) that Central Waziristan had 
been occupied by our troops. With regard to the existing labour 
unrest in the country, the Viceroy announced that local governments 
were being consulted with a view to a revision of the Factories and 
Mines Act. He also impressed on the Council the necessity of 
reducing strikes and lock-outs to a minimum, saying in this regard 
that he attached greater importance to the establishment of right 
relations between employers and employees than to any Government 
machinery for arbitration and conciliation. 

The Corrupt Practices Bill was then introduced and referred 
to a Select Committee, A Bill (The Indian Motor Vehicles Act 
Amendment Bill) to provide for control of motor traffic and the 
punishment of reckless motorists was introduced as also a bill 
to provide for the better discipline of police officers. The hon. 
Mr. Dobbs moved that the Bill to take power to require passports 
of persons entering British India be referred to a Select Committee. 
He said that the passage of this Bill had been postponed to the 
present session in order to ascertain what would be the functions 
of other governments of the world after the war. 

When the Council assembled on August 27, a number of 
questions were asked regarding General Dyer, Colonel Johnson and 
the Punjab Disorders, and the answers revealed the fact that 1,779 
persons had been convicted in connection with the Punjab Distur- 
bances and that General Dyer was in receipt of a pension amounting 
to £701-17-6 per annum from the Indian revenues! 

Ten Bills were then introduced. They included the Auxiliary 
Force Bill which H. E. the Commander- in-Chief introduced. 
In doing so he gave a restrospective hiptory of the measure. The 
Indian Defence Force Bill was a war measure, he said, and the 
new Bill was designed to take its place. Some members complained 
of the alleged retention of racial discrimination in the provisions 
of the Bill, but general sympathy with the,, Government policy 
was expressed and the Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 
Another of the Bills, also introduced by H. E. the Commander-in- 
Chief, the Indian Territorial Force Bill, was described by him as 
a measure of an experimental nature closely modelled on the well- 
tried pattern of the English Militia. The Bill provided the frame- 
work on which a Territorial Force could be built which by gradual 
development, might become competent to serve side by side with 
the Begular Army, 
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Mr. Hailey presented the Seleot Committee’s Report on the 
Imperial Bank Bill. 

Sir William Vincent presented the Seleot Committee’s Report 
on the Corrupt Practices Bill which was unanimous. While recogni- 
sing that hospitality amounts almost to a religious duty, the Com- 
mittee held that gifts whether oiifood or otherwise, with interest 
to influence the vote is bribery only punishable with fine and not 
imprisonment. Sir William Vincent asked the Council to pass the 
Leper Segregation Bill which was passed. The Bill for the 
better discipline of police officers enrolled in the Military Police or 
Rifle Battalions was passed without discussion. At this stage the 
Civil Procedure Code Bill and the Negotiable Instruments Act 
Amendment Bill were passed with no criticism of any *..ind. Sfr 
William Marris introduced the Devolution and Delegation Bill and 
described it as a by-product of the Reform Scheme. He said this 
would give enlarged powers to Local Governments and Legislatures 
to get independent sources of provincial revenue. This measure 
had been welcomed by Local Governments and the Government 
of India also welcomed it. There was therefore no reason 
for this being referred to a Select Committee. The Bill was 
introduced. 

Sir William Vincent introduced the Basel Mission Property 
Bill. , 

Mr. Hailey introduced the Coinage Bill which consisted of two 
sections only : **Iij section II of the Indian Coinage Act, 1906 for 
the word ^'fifteen” the word *'ten” shall be substituted. The Gold 
Ordinance, 1920, is hereby repealed.” The Hon. Member reviewed 
the trade and finance questions and dealt at length with the 
recommendations of the Indian Currency Committee and emphasised 
that the Bill gave effect to the change in the legal tender ratio recom- 
mended by the Committee. He strongly repudiated the suggestions 
that the Currency Committee’s Report was written more in the inter- 
ests of London than India. Mr. Tata moved the passing of the Bill be 
deferred till the meeting of the Reform Council next winter and 
pointed out that owjng to the existing disparity in prices there is no 
urgency for passing the Bill. Mr. Tata emphasised that he was merely 
asking for postponement and it was not fair for this Council to 
pass the Bill. Mr. Jaffer supported Mr. Tata and urged that experts 
and Chambers of Commerce ought to be consulted. Mr. Murray 
(Bengal Chamber) pointed out that the country had been given 
enough dme to consider the question and said the Hon. Member 
was not justified in asking for postponement. There was however 
room for honest differences of opinion. Mr. Firoom (Bombay Cham- 

38 
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ber) followed with a clear analysis and said he could not support Mr. 
Tata. He emphasised that the sovereign had no legal tender and 
this must be remedied. Mr. Hailey replied to the debate. Leave was 
then given and the Bill was introduced which negatived Mr. Tata's 
amendment. The Indian Territorial Forces Bill was then referred 
to a Select Committee to report by September 9th. Mr. Baneijee 
thanked the Commander-in Chief aud suggested the inclusion of Mr. 
Asad Ali in the Committee which the Commander-in Chief accepted 
and also added Mr. Morsehead and Malik Tiwana, well-known for his 
anti-Indian proclivities. He deprecated spending money on subjects of 
secondary importance such as this, according to him, was. 

bimla — August 31st, 1920, 

On August 31st the Viceroy made a touching reference to the 
murder of Mr, Willoughby at Kheri by a Muhammadan fanatic run 
amok on Khelafat question and said : feel sure the Council will 

wish me to express on their behalf our horror aud detestation on the 
death of Mr. Willoughby and convey to his relatives our sympathy 
with them in their gieat loss." 

Mr. Banorjee on behalf of non-ofUcials expressed their sense of 
horror and detestation at the dastardly outrage. 

On Sep. 8th. General Sir Alfred Bingley presented the Select 
Committee's reports on the Auxiliary Forces Bill and the Territorial 
Forces Bill both being unaftimou.s but there were one or two 
points of controversy evidently raised by Mr. Sastri and Dr. Sarva- 
dhicari. Sir George Barnes introduced a brief Bill to amend the 
Indian Companies Bill and briefly explained that the object was to 
amend section 91-B, with a view to facilitate the formation of 
subsidiary companies, the management of which was to be carried 
on by a Board of Directors partially composed of Directors of the 
parent company in as much as any such subsidary company might 
not have on its board a quorum of disinterested directors and hence 
section 9lG, should not apply to private companies. Sir D. P. 
Sarvadhicari regretted his inability to support the principle of the 
amendment. Interest was not confined to Chambers of Commerce, 
but also others and he drew special attentipn to the industrial 
development. It was a healthy safeguard which should not bo 
easily given up and there was no satisfactory evidence and there 
was no room for a hurried enactment. Sir George Barnes pointed 
out there was no private company in 1914 and cited a number of 
associations which supported the small amendment. The Bill was 
introduced. Mr. Hailey introduced a small Bill to amend the Presi- 
dency Banks Act and briefly told the Council that the Bill would 
enable Presidency Banks to deal with securities in connection with 
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the housing and development of Bombay and wished the scheme 
and Sir Oeorge Lloyd all success amid loud cheers. The Bill was 
introduced formally. At this stage the Indentiiication of Prisoners 
Bill was passed. The passports Bill then came up for consideration, 
Mr. Dobbs explaining said the Select Committee had suggested 
three minor amendments and the Bill was passed without discussion. 
The Basel Mission Bill also was passed. Mr. Hailey asked the Council 
to consider the Select Committee’s report on the Indian Coinage 
Bill and said its critics had suggested no alternative, and gloomy 
pictures painted by Mr. Tata had not also been realised. The Bill 
was passed without discussion. The Indian Army Act Amendment 
Bill relating to flogging was passed. Sir William Marris 
asked the Council to pass the Devolution Bill which was accepted 
with the solitary change that the Prisons Act 1894 was ommitted 
from the entries in part 1 and Schedule 1 of the Bill. 

Sir William Vincent briefly explained the Select Committee’s 
Keport on the Corrupt Practices Bill and said discussion would 
take place on amendments. 

The Council then proceeded to consider the amebdments. 

Sir D. P. Sarvadhicary moved a change in the preamble to 
confine the Bill to elections to Legislative Councils. Only Mr. 
Murray opposed Sir William Vincent who objected and stood for 
purity of elections. 

The amendment was negatived. Fourteen amendments were 
considered and on the amendment proposed by Mr. Sinha to the 
new Section 17 1C, electoral rights, Sir George proposed some alter- 
nations which were accepted. A new sub-clause 3 was added to 
the same section relating to the declaration of public policy not 
amounting to interference within the moaning of the section. An 
amendment by Dr. Sarvadhicary to Clause 12 was accepted. 

Mr. Sastri moved the*amendmentt Polling officer and subor- 
dinates should maintain voting secrecy and a violation thereof would 
be punished with throe months’ or fine or both and quoted the 
authority from the Ballot Act, and urged that secret vote was 
free vote. * 

Sir William Vincent supported and Mr. Baneijee opposed 
Mr. Sastri and said that the amendment would frighten away the 
non-official agency. 

The amendment was accepted and the Bill was passed. 

The afternoon session of the Council was entirely taken up 
with the discussion of the Imperial Banks Bill, when Mr. Hailey 
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took retrospect of the Bill ahd emphasised that the Select Com- 
mittee’s Beport was unanimous. No loss than twenty amendments 
mostly of a minor and drafting character were tackled for discussion 
of which fourteen were official and six non-official amendments and 
also a minor amendment to Schedule 2. Clause 23 ( t) moved by 
Mr. Tata. Mr. Nathmal’s amendment for raising the quorum of the 
meeting of the Central Board from three to four governors, was 
accepted and the Bill was passed. 

Simla — September^ 9th 1920. 

The meeting of September 9th was mainly devoted to the 
Aligarh University Bill. Mr. Sbafi asked the Council to consider 
the Select Committee’s report. Discussion centred on Mr. Jaffer’s 
motion that Clause 3 be renumbered 3 (1) and to the Clause the 
following sub-Clause be added vi 2 ^ the first Chancellor, pro- 
Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor appointed under Clause 3 sub- 
Clause (A) above shall hold office for such period as the Court may 
determine.” Mrv Shafi assured the mover that the Covernor- General 
would bear his suggestions in mind, but he could not accept the 
motion which was negatived. Mr. Shati’s amendment that a lour 
years’ time limit should be imposed for the continuance of the 
courses of the Allahabad University was adopted. Discussion on 
the rest of the amendments degenerated into a series of explana- 
tions and speeches, the Educatiou Member and Mr. Jaffer with 
Mr. Mahomed AH participating from time to time. These amend- 
ments were all afterwards withdrawn or negatived. A small change 
to Clause 19 was accepted and the bill was then passed. 

Simla — September Hth 1920 

On the memorable meeting of September 14th. a gloomy 
spectacle was presented. The Viceroy Had the day before disallowed 
Mr. Sastri’s proposed resolution on the Punjab Massacre of last year, 
and as a protest the non official Indian members withdrew their 
resolutions. The agenda paper showed 27 resolutions to be moved 
by various members. Mr. Chanda’s name stood* first on the list with 
three resolutions, but as he was ill the President remarked that 
they would not be moved. Mr. Khaparde then rose and said 
he desired to withdraw his resolutions and he was immediately 
followed by Mr. R. Ayyaugar Mr. Jaffer, Mr. Sinha, Mr. Sastri 
and Mr. Sarvadhikary. Even Major Sir Umar Hyat Khan after 
speaking for five minutes on a prosposal that discharged soldiers 
should be given the franchise lor ten years irrespetive of the 
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reyenue and taxes they may be paying to Governmenti suddenly 
withdrew the resolution. He was next followed by Mr. Khaparde 
who also withdrew four resolutions. Only in the interest of the 
poor pressmen Mr. Khaparde at last rose amidst some ironical 
applause from the official benches to move that a mixed committee 
of officials and non-officials be appointed to investigate the causes of 
the trouble in the Government pressq^ in Simla, Delhi, and Calcutta 
and propose remedial measures, and he put in a fairly strong plea 
on behidf of the strikers. Sir Thomas Holland on behalf of Govern- 
ment ridiculed the idea and the motion was defeated. 

Mr. Bamarayaningar moved a resolution that provision be 
made by Gk)vernment to provide light refreshments for voters 
travelling over live miles to attend polling station^ to record their 
votes for the Reformed Legislative Councils. Sir William Marris 
said this question had already been very carefully considered in the 
Advisory Committee and all difficulties had been fully discussed. 
There were serious practical obstacles in the way of accepting the 
proposal for providing some millions of meals and he raised several 
smiles in depicting these difficulties. 

Simla — September, 16th. 19W. 

The last meeting of the Council was held on Septesqber 
16th. 1920. By far the most interesting feature of this 
day’s meeting was the question relating to the recent Punjab 
disturbances and the action taken by Government in pushing 
those who were responsible for excesses and errors at that 
time. These queries were put by Messrs. Sastri, Khaparde and 
Sinha and were replied to by Sir William Vincent who placed a long 
statement on the table in which it was stated that Colonel O’ Brien, 
Messrs. Marsden, Jacob, Kitchen, Miles Irving and Bosworth Smith, 
General Campbell, Colonel Macrae and Captain Dove ton had all 
been informed that Government strongly disapproved of their 
actions as injudicious an^' improper. In the case of General Benyon, 
Major Carberry and Lieut. Dodkins, the two latter of the Air Force, 
the military authorities held these officers were not blameworthy 
being in position of extreme difficulties. General Dyer had been 
dealt with. Colonel Frank Johnson had been demobilised, and the 
local Government had been asked if Mr. Panhearow could be 
further punished. Two of the Amritsar police had been degraded 
and another retired. 

Later on replies were elicited from the Home Member that the 
question of amending the Press Act was being considered and that 
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a communique would shortly be issued regarding the High Com- 
missioner for India. 

Sir William Vincent further said that ten titles had been 
renounced in India ; six honours, four medals, 32 honarary posts, 
and 248 stipendiary posts had been given up as a mark of displeasure 
with Government policy in the Punjab. 

Mr. Hailey then next moved the Presidency Banks Act be 
considered and passed which was done. 

He next proceeded to explain to the Council the circi.mstauces 
under which he proposed to withdraw the bill introduced on 2nd 
September in connection with income tax property, and he said 
the Chambers of Commerce in India supported his action. The 
ordinuy rules were suspended and the Bill was passed after Mr. 
Murray (Calcutta) had acknowledged the compliment of the Finance 
Department 


The Territorial Force. 

The Commander-in-Chief next dealt with the Keport of the 
Select Committee on the Bill to constitute an Indian Territorial 
Force. He alluded to several of the main amendments and said he 
thought the results achieved were very satisfactory. 

Mr. Sastri moved an amendment that the establishment of 
other branches of the Force be made as circumstances permit. Mr. 
Sinha supported the amendment as a modest one and be regretted 
that Indians were not liberally treated by the policy of the military 
authorities. Sir Charles Monro said that though the amendment 
appeared redundant he was prepared to accept it. Ho cautiously 
ridiculed Mr. Sastri’s ignorance of military matters. Mr. Sastri 
sarcastically replied regarding the Commander-in Chief’s spirited 
reply and the motion for the Bill to be passed was put by the 
Viceroy. Mr. Sastri next expressed his intense satisfaction at the 
passing of this Bill and produced to offer certain criticisms on the 
Bill which he said was by no means perfect and it was for our 
successors in the Council to see to these matters. He spoke earnest- 
ly at the close of the dangers of the non-co operation movement 
and hoped the youth of the country would quickly drop this idea 
and enter the Territorial Force. 

The Bill was passed at 1 o’clock- Sir Charles Monro then 
spoke on the Bill to constitute an Auxiliary Force for service in 
India and said that an enormous amount of trouble had been taken 
in connection with it. Mr. Murray (Calcutta) then moved that the 
period of training be four years instead of six which was accepted 
and moved that the Bill be passed. 
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Mr. Hailey next moved that the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee to amend the Indian Paper Currency Act be considered and 
said that the Bill had been well received. The metallic reserves, he 
said, had greatly improved lately and he spoke for some minutes 
on the Bill. 

Mr. Seth Natha Mull warmly ccgnplimented Mr. Hailey. 

The Bill was then passed. 

The Cutchi Memon Bill was next considered and passed after 
remarks by Mr. JaflTer, Mr. Kincaid and Sir William Vincent. 

After that the Viceroy rose and addressed the Council, first on 
the services rendered by the departing Commanderdn -Chief, Sir C. 
Monro, and secondly on the achievement of the Council in legislative 
work specially in the passing of the Dacca and Muslim University 
Acts. He could not however avoid referring to the storm of 
protest that was raging in the country in the matter of his 
disallowing Mr. Sastri’s timely and popular resolution on the late 
affairs of the Punjab. Said His Excellency with his characteristic 
bluntness : — 

'^Before I conclude 1 wish to refer briefly to the fact that I have 
in this session found it necessary to disallow a resolution dealing 
with the question of the Punjab disturbances and I do so with a 
view to remove any misapprehension that may exist as regards the 
motives which prompted me. The resolution itself was a legitimate 
one and when I say that it was Mr. Sastri who wished to move it, 
you will understand that it was prompted by genuine feeling and 
sincerity of purpose. I felt however that if peace and goodwill 
are at any time to bo restored to the Punjab, these public discussions 
of the happenings of last year must so far as possible be brought 
to an end. 1 feel as keenly as any in this Council the need for 
holding Indian life and honour sacred in times of crisis like that 
of last year and my Government is providing means for ensuring 
that if similar occasion should unfortunately recur, the errors and 
excesses pointed out by the Hunter Commission shall not again 
take place. But we know from unhappy experience that with each 
fresh discussion of these topics the chances of reconciliation and 
good feeling between the communities become more remote. 1 felt 
therefore that it was contrary to the public interests that we should 
gratuitously prolong the unhappy dissensions of the past. We have 
had enough of hatred and passion and what we want now is good- 
will and peace. 

In closing the sessions, the last one which an unworthy Viceroy 
held only to stain it by still another unworthy act, His Excellency 
said ; — 
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‘'And now it only remains lor me to wish the Hon. members 
farewell. It would be unseemly, I presume, for me to wish those 
of you who are about to oflfer yourselves for election « good luck, 
but this at least I may do — express the hope that those services 
which you have rendered so conscientiously this sessions may not 
be lost to the country and that.^the spirit of co-operation may mark 
all your endeavours. And so the last session of this Council comes 
to an end, only however, to give place to a larger and more 
representative assembly. Institutions under our British tradition 
do not die ; they find new birth in reincarnation. “The King 
is dead : long live the Ring.” 



India in the 

Dominions and Abroad 

1920 




Indians in South Africa 

The South African Asiatic Commission of Enquiry 

The Commission of Enquiry, regarding the grievafices of Indians 
in South Africa promised by the authorities by the middle of 1919, 
was eventually set up early in 1920 with the Hon. J. H. Lange, 
K.C., Judge, Kimberley, as Chairman and Lieutenant Colonel 
Wylie, K.C., of Durban and Mr. E. Roth, solicitor, of Pretoria as 
members. Sir Benjamin Robertson, the Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces, was deputed by Government of India in 
January 1920 to place the India Government’s case before the 
Commission. [For antecedent matters, see the Register 1920, 
Part II, pp. 342 — 62.] 

The Commission began its sittings to take evidence from April 
1920, at Durban. 

On April 30, Mr. II. II. Kemp, Assistant Town Clerk of 
Durban, stated that he was absolutely opposed to Asiatics as traders 
and district settlers in this country, for social and economic reasons 
as also on grounds of colour or race. His only remedy for the thorny 
question was the complete repatriation of all Indians, clock, stock 
and barrel with expropriation of their property, subject to reasonable 
compensation. The question in South Africa was a national one. 

Mr. Leon Ronaud, advocate, Durban, said that the Indians had 
played a very important part in the making of Natal and Coast Sugar 
Industry, as well as in the railway development on the coast. The 
Indian had done much in the way of production. 

Colonel Friehd Addison, retired Sugar planter, said that the 
Indian was much more reguTar and reliable than the native. He had 
never been able to do more than barely pay expenses until he intro- 
duced the Indian. It would practically spell ruination for the sugar 
industry if they were to part with the Indians. 

Mr. W. Doull* presented a statement on behalf of the Durban 
Committee of the South African National Indian Congress. The 
following proposals were submitted : — (l) Standard wages to all 
labourers, irrespective of race or colour, and subsequent improve- 
ment in conditions of life ; (2) Legislation providing for a minimum 
standard of wages to shop assistants and all other ranks of labour 
on an equitable basis. (3) Amendment of the licensing laws on 
the lines of the Transvaal Ordinance, No. 9 of 1912, and providing 
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that licence can be refused only on the specified grounds contained 
in that Ordinance, with the following amendments thereto : — 

(a) Three convictions within, say, the last two years on any 
criminal charge other than that of contravening a trading law 
or by-law ; (b) that the words **in the opinion of the Councir’ be 
deleted, and the reason why the applicant is not deemed desirable 
to be stated by the authority fefusing the licence. (4) That there 
be a right to appeal to the Court in all licensing matters, whether 
the application is for a new licence or for a transfer or removal or 
renewal. (5) That the laws alfecting land and licences bo made appli- 
cable to the whole of Natal, which includes the Northern Districts 
of Natal and Zululand. 

The principal evidence given to the Commission on May 1 
was that by a deputation of farmers appointed by the Natal 
Agricultural Union at a Conference held at Pietermartizburg in 
April. The Union represented the general body of Natal farmers. 
The deputation presented the following resolution embodying the 
views of the Natal Farmers, and unanimously passed. 

“This Conference records its considered opinion that the Asiatic 
problem presents a serious menace to the Union of South Africa 
and recommends that : — 

(a) While recognising that the existing tenure of land by 
Asiatics should not be interfered with, no further acquisition of 
land by purchase, lease, or other means, by Asiatics, should be 

allowed. 

(() No new licences shad under any circumstances be issued to 
Asiatics. 

(c) No transfer of any existing licences to any Asiatic shall be 
permitted, but at the expiry of any licence held by an Asiatic by 
death of the holder, reasonable compensation for land and trading 
stocks shall be paid. 

(d) That the Government shall legislate on most drastic lines 
against the bolding by any European or other person of a licence on 
behalf of any Asiatic. 

(d) At such future date as shall be fixed by legislation, all 
Asiatic licences now held by companies shall expire, and compensa- 
tion shall be paid to such holders. 

(/) The urgency of this matter calls for immediate settlement 
by legislation. 

Colonial-born Indians. 

A deputation of Colonial-born Indians consisting of Messrs. J. 
M. Francis, A. Christopher, V. S. C. Father, L. Panday and J. 
Hoover presented to the Commission a statement of their views, Mr» 
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Christopher acting as the spokesman. The statement emphasised the 
right of <the Colonial-born Indians to live in the country of their 
birth, for which many of them had fought in East Africa and other 
theatres during the Great War. 

On monday, May 3, Mr. A. J. S. Maritz, Magistrate at Stanger, 
the centre of a large Indian district on the sugar-growing North 
Coast, spoke most highly of the Ridian. He considered that the 
only solution of the difficulty was to educate the Indians up to the 
European standard. 

Final Evidence 

Evidence whs then taken by the Commission in the Cape 
Province, Transvaal, and Natal. Although there was no representa- 
tive of India on the Commission, Indian interests were very closely 
watched throughout by Sir Benjamin Hobertson, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. Able counsel have 
been employed by the Asiatics in all these Provinces visited by the 
Commission, and their case was ably sustained by both Indian and 
European evidence. Everywhere the Asiatic organisation seemed to 
be very effective, and superior to that of their European opponents. 
The Commission did not sit in the Orange Free State, where Indians 
form but a negligible numbe**. 

Pietermartizburg Sittings 

The Commission sat in the Supreme Court, Pietennartizburg, the 
Natal capital, from Tuesday May 4, until the end of the week. 

Lieut. -Col. A. T. G. Wales was the first witness. Ho said he 
had known the Indian for over sixty years. He was brought up among 
them, and had indeed been nursed by them. He thought that the 
present rights of the Indians should be retained, but there should be 
no extention. Indians had been useful agriculturally, industrially, 
and generally. Every inducement should be put in the way of 
Indians desirous of returning to India, but there should be no 
compulsion. * 

Major W. Comrie, M. P. C., appeared on bohM.lf of the Richmond 
Agricultural Society. He submitted that the Indian in tl nonce in 
Natal was a very dangerous one, and the prospects exceedingly 
serious. He pointed out that Indians were exempt from military 
service, whereas Europeans from 18 to 60 years of age could be 
called out for military service when needed, as had happened in the 
Natal Native Bebellion of 1906. 

Lieut.-Col. Fawcus, also representing the Richmond Agricultural 
Society, stated that he considered it to be a manifest injustice to the 
Native that Indians brought into South Africa should be given 
righte above those of the natives. The Indian had not a good 
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influence on the native in South Africa. Every Indian should be 
encouraged to go out of the country, and those who stayed should 
be placed in locations. The Asiatic was not a desirable farmer. He 
considered segregation to be quite feasible, as there was plenty of 
land. The rate at which Indians were increasing was such as gave 
the Europeans no chance. Indians wore increasing at the rate of 56 
per 1,000 per annum ; the natives at the rate of 28 per 1,000, and the 
Europeans at the rate of 14. He suggested that the Indians bo put 
into segregation areas ponding their return to India. There was far 
more room for Indians in India than there was iti Natal, and he 
suggested that a man bo given £100 to return to India and his wife 
£50. He stated that there was a widespread movement in India to 
have Europeans repatriated. He did not blame anyone ; but there 
should be a similar movement in South Africa to get the Indian away. 
Australia Canada and New Zealand would not havo Indians. 
Then why should Natal ? 

Mr. J. Hunt Holley, farmer of Sandymount, said that he had 
been farmifig all his life in Natal. The Indian had anything 
but a good iniluejice, and he would like to see him out of the 
country. 1'he Indian store was a centre for immorality : ho had often 
passed Indian stores, and noticed a number of Kafir women round 
about. His own reason satisfied him that there was no reason 
for doubting that immorality did exist in the Indian storos. 

Mr, P. W. Stride, Town Treasurer of the City of Pietermaritz- 
burg, presented resolutions of the City Council proposing the 
division of the City into throe racial areas, namely, (l) Europeans 
or coloured persons (St. Helenas), (2) Asiatics, (3) Natives, where 
no other persons may acquire, own or occupy land or buildings. 
The Council also submitted that trading s-hould be restricted to 
the areas set apart for the respective races. Mr. Stride stated that 
the Asiatic population of the City had increased from 188*7 by 
360*5 per cent. The European increase, for the same period had 
been one-third of that. 

The final municipal resolution submitted by Mr. Stride read: — 
‘ The existence of Asiatic stores and business in Upper Church 
Street, the principal thoroughfare of the city has been unfavourably 
commented on for the past thirty years. These places are a blot 
on the City, and a perpetual eyesore, and should be eliminated.’’ 

The Natal Legislation 1908 

The remainder of the evidence taken by the Commission at 
Pietermaritzburg brought forward little new with the exception of 
the statement put in by Mr. Sclke as to the Natal legislation of 3908 
affecting Asiatics. 
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The Natal Parliament passed two Bills in 1908 aifecting Asiatic 
traders. Both were passed with a support that bore witness to the 
fact that Parliament had the electorate fully at its back. One was 
passed unanimously through both Houses prohibiting the issue of 
new licences to Asiatics after December 1, 1908. The second Bill 
prohibited the holding of present trading licences after December 31, 
1918, by Asiatics. This was carried through Parliament in both 
Houses, by majorities of two to one. Both Bills were reserved, and 
disallowed by the Crown, owing presumably, to the demur of the 
Indian Government. 

Further evidence at Dundee, in northern Natal, was taken, and 
this closed the investigating labours of the Commission. 

The Report of the Commission 

The Government of India received a copy of the interim report, 
dated May 12, 1920, submitted by the Asiatic Enquiry Commission 
to the Governor-General of South Africa. The report is as follows : — 

^'During the t course of our enquiries, evidence has been laid 
before us which tends to show that there is at present, owing to the 
shortage of rice and other causes, considerable number of Indians 
who with their families would be prepared to return to India if the 
opportunity were afforded to them. We have also had evidence 
from an influential Calcutta merchant at present on a visit to the 
Union, who until recently was the Chairman of the Central Employ- 
ment and Labour Board under the Government of India, that at 
the present time, owing to industrial development, the labour supply 
in India is insufilcient to meet the demand and that good wages are 
being paid. 

*The evidence on these points is confirmed by Sir Bepjamin 
Bobertson and Mr. G. L. Corbett, the official representatives of the 
Indian Government. We, therefore, strongly recommended to your 
Excellency that prompt st^ps be taken to provide the necessary 
shipping facilities and to appoint an , official well-acquainted with 
Indian minds and methods to act in a sympathetic manner and 
lay before the Indians the advantages of immediately returning 
to India. ^ 

Militating Circumstances. 

*‘Two main circumstances have hitherto militated against the 
return of Indians, viz., (1) the excessively long time they are kept 
at the Durban depot awaiting shipment, during which they spend 
their available V rney in subsistence and are consequently driven 
to rc entering employment to enable them to provide for their 
families and themselves, and (3^ the fact that they are not allowed 
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to take with them to India their earnings in the shape of gold and 
their jewellery. 

‘‘We, therefore, recommend that immediate steps be taken 

(a) to appoint an official not connected with the Protector’s 
Department to organise the return of such Indians as are prepared 
to go, 

(b) to provide frequent shipping facilities at short intervals, 

(c) to relax restrictions on the export of gold in so far as 
necessary in order to allow returning Indians to take their legitimate 
savings and jewellery with them to India, 

(d) to make provision where necessary for enabling Indians 
and their families to reach their homes after arrival in India. 

'^Evidence was given before the Commission that at a meeting 
held at Durban during March last of Indians employed by the 
South African Railways, 80 per cent, of those present expressed 
their wish to return to India if assisted thereto. We consider that 
if action were taken by the Government in furtherance of this 
desire on the part of their own employees it would become widely 
known amongst the Indians wishing to return to India and have 
good results. We feel, too, that advantage should be taken of the 
presence of Sir Benjamin Robertson and Mr. Corbett, in whom 
the Indian community have the utmost confidence and whose 
influence is consequently groat, to obtain their assistance and advice 
regarding the scheme which we have recommended.” 

Ministerial Statement 

In the House of Assembly, Cape Town, on Friday, July 9, the 
Asiatic question came under discussion in tho Committee of Supply 
on the Interior Vote on the Estimates. 

Mr. Van Hees (Christiana) asked tor a declaration of Govern- 
ment policy on the Asiatic question. The agitation against Asiatics 
was, he said, particularly strong in cho Transvaal. Segregation, 
he contended, would not solve the problem. The objection to the 
Asiatic was based on his low standard of living. The European 
could not compete with the Asiatics, and the latter demoralised his 
neighbours in the Transvaal. It was felt that the only method to 
deal with the Asiatics was repatriation. 

The Minister of the interior (Sir Thomas Watt) said he could 
only repeat what had been previously stated when the Go\ernment 
was asked what it intended to do towards carrying out the recom- 
mondations of the Asiatic Commission. That was that the Govern* 
ment was encouraging Asiatics to go back to their own country 
(An Hon. Member: minus their gold?) Free passages, proceeded 
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Sir Thomas, were granted to Asiatics willing to leave the Union, 
and the embargo on the export of gold had been raised so as to 
enable them to take with them savings up to £25 each. This 
included the total value of the gold they had, whether in ornaments 
or not ; but it did not include small personal adornments. The law 
was the same as that applied to Europeans. He was informed that 
£25 was a fair average of the value of gold, Asiatics used to take 
home with them prior to the premium on gold. Of course, if a man 
wore caught trying to smuggl(3 gold out of the country, it was seized 
and eoiifiseated. It was not a question of whether the law was a 
moral one or not. There the law was, and, while it remained in 
force, it must be carried out impartially in the case of Asiatics 
as well as Europeans. 

The Minister, continuing, said that an officer had been appoint- 
ed to supervise the repatriation of Asiatics, and arrangements had 
been made to obviate the necessity of a long stay in the depots at 
Durban which there used to be in the past before a vessel could be 
obtained. Asiatics had become tired of waiting at Durban, and 
had abandoned their plan of leaving the country. The Minister 
assured the House that newcomers were rigidly excluded. The few 
Asiatics now admitted into the Union were either those entitled 
to return, or vaives and families of Asiatics already in the Union. 

Referring to segregation, the Minister said that the word 
“segregation*' had not been mentioned, but the whole matter had 
been referred to the Commission and segregation was a question 
the Commission was bound to consider. It would bo quite improper 
for him (the Minister) to say what the Government's policy was in 
the jnattcr before the Commission bad reported. But it was quite 
erroneous to say that the Asiatic population had been increasing 
in the Transvaal. He predicted on the contrary that the Commis- 
sion would find that it had decreased. 

Finger Prints. 

The Union Minister of the interior (Sir Thomas Watt) replying 
to an Indian deputation on the subject of the taking of finger-prints 
of Indians made the following statement: — Government have 
decided that where* Indians travel inter-provincially in the Union, 
thumb prints should not be taken in cases in which they are able to 
read and write either of the official languages of the Union, and 
their bonafides are otherwise established to the satisfaction of 
immigration officers. 




Indians in 

British East Africa 

Early in January 1920 the Rev. C. F. Andrews* who had gone on a 
mission of enquiry of the Indian grievances in British East Africa, cabled to 
India the full draft of the proposed Ordinance menacing the civic rights of 
the Indian settlers in East Africa. The following is the text : — 

“Firstly, the bill may be cited as the removal of undesirables 
Ordinance 1919. 

“Secondly, any person within the East African Protectorate not 
being a native who from information officially received is deemed by 
the Governor in Council undesirable may be ordered by the Governor 
to remove himself from the Protectorate before the date prescribed 
in such order. 

“Thirdly any person contravening such order shall be liable on 
conviction to a fine up to Ks. 1500 or to imprisonment of either 
description not exceeding six months or both together. Such 
conviction shall not affect the Government's power to issue further 
order under the preceding section against same person.’^ 

The Legislative Council in which this draft ordinance was 
proposed to bo passed was to meet in January 19th. This Ordinance 
entirely lacks the safeguards against political misuse. The volume 
of evidence in the Economic Commissions^ report contains no valid 
substantiation of Indian moral depravity. The proposed Ordinance 
left every Indian at the mercy of the executive sul^seryient to 
interested European agitator against Indians. The unscrupulous 
nature of the agitation is manifest from the utterly false charges 
flung about the moral depravity against the Indian settler. The 
Indians claimed the right of priority to the ordinary natural right 
to live on terms of equality with every' other kind of settler in 
East Africa. 

The following Note*by Mr. Andrews on the position of Indians in East 
Africa was published about this time in India. 

[See alfo Reguter 1920, Part II, p. 310.^ 

When I reached Mombasa at the end of November, 1919, a 
copy of the Final Report Part of the Economic Commission of the 
Eiut Africa Protectorate was put into my hands. It was printed 
with the Royal Arms prominently displayed on its title page and on 
its outside cover. In ita opening paragraphs it contained two 
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warrants issued by His Majesty’s Minister^, the Heads of Govern- 
ment in March, 1917. 

On reading through this Report, I found that it had held its 
sessions jduring a period of twenty-two months, and that the evidence 
had been regarded as of such an important nature that it had all 
been taken on oath. The Chairman of the Commission was a 
leading member of the Executive Government of the Protectorate, 

This East Africa Economic Commission, thus. officially appointed 
by His Maiesty’s Ministers, was instituted in direct relation to the 
Conforoiire of the Allied Nations at Paris, held during the War. It 
followed throughout the throe main headings of that War Con- 
ference, dealing Nvith 

(1) Measures for the War period. 

(2) Transitory measures of reconstruction. 

(3) Permanent measures. 

It is under the third heading ‘permanent measures’ that the 
conclusions of the Commission on the Indian Question are given. 
If one may judge from a very careful reading of the whole report, 
not once but many times over, the clear impression is loft that these 
conclusions on the Indian Question were regarded by the Commis- 
sioners themselves as by far the most important and convincing part 
of the whole subject They are stated at the end of Chapter VII. 
The heading of the chapter is ‘General Native Policy’, The whole 
problem of the Native Policy of the Protectorate is made to depend 
upon this one final judgment and verdict : — the exclusion of the 
Indians. 

The pages dealing with the Indian Question read as follows : — 
The Economic Commission’s Report. 

“Wo have left to the end what is perhaps the factor which more 
directly than any other affects the welfare of the Native, that is, the 
influence of the Asiatic. 

“It is hoped that the frank discussion of this subject will not 
cause offence, but it is one which calls for plain speaking. 

“It must bo borne in mind that any criticism of the Indians 
which it may be necessary to make refer specifically to those in this 
Protectorate. These are mostly drawn from the lowest type of 
artizan coolie and “banya” or small shop-keeping classes, and include 
few representatives of the more responsible elements of the popula- 
tion of India. 

“Further, such criticisms, like most generalisations, are subject 
to exceptions* There are some Indians in the country who have 
proved themselves reliable members of society, and of whom we 
should be sorry to use disparaging terms. Exceptions^ however, have 
Uttle bearing upon the main argument. 
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“Before the advent of the Imperial B. E. A. Company, Indians 
were established on the •coast, whore they seized the opportunity 
afforded them by the abolition of slavery, to oust by loan and 
foreclosure the ancient Arab trade and civilisation of which Zanzibar 
was the centre. But except for occasional incursions by half-caste 
Baluchis, the interior was untouched by Indian influence till British 
control was effected. The introduction of the coolies employed on 
the construction of the Uganda Kailway was the first connection of 
Indians with the interior. The employment of Indian labour for 
this work was due, it is believed, purely to considerations of 
convenience, and hero it is instructive to note that not only did the 
capital cost of the Indian-built Kailway work out excessively high, 
more than double the sum for which a reputable firm of British 
contractors had offered to execute the task with African labour, but 
that the wwking costs per train-mile of the Uganda Kailway are 
higher than those of the railways of the South African Union, though 
the percentage of white men employed on the latter is more than 
twenty times as great. 

“Jt may bo permitted to question whether the authorities of 
the time realised the immense Imperial significaiico, for good or 
evil, of their action in promoting contact between the Natives of 
East Africa and the decadent civilisation of India. The inevitable 
effect of the intervention of an intermediate race between European 
and African is that that race absorbs most of the occasions of personal 
contact with the African. Hence such intimate influences as the 
African of this country is at present receiving are mainly imported 
to him by the Asiatic, and are predominantly Indian rather than 
British. 

“East Africa is in a somewhat different position from any other 
countries of Africa in respect of this problem. 

“The self-governing States of the Union, together with Iho 
Khodesias, control Indian immigration, with a view to ultirnato 
exclusion. In Natal, Indijwi labour was at one time introduced, 
but its introduction was subsequently agreed to have been a mistake, 
and drastic steps have been taken to limit and localise its effects. 

“In the African Protectorates under the Colonial Office, immi- 
gratibn is not prohibited, with the result that in East Africa the 
immigrants have not been confined to the trading class, but have 
included coolies, clerks, artizans and mechanics. German East 
Africa was for long protected this invasion, but latterly, for 

political reasons, considerable e^ouragement was given to Indians 

there. 

“It is the distinguishing peculiarty of this country that here 
the Indian plays the parts of the clerk, artizan, carpenter, mechanic, 
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etc., functions, which the African is capable with training of perfor- 
ming, and does elsewhere perform, satisfactorily. The presence 
of the Indians, organised as they are to keep the African out of every 
position which an Indian could fill, deprives the African of all incen- 
tives to ambition and opportunities of advancement. 

'*It may be admitted that the Indian has played and still plays 
a useful part in opening up .trade, stimulating the wants of the 
natives and inducing them to part with their products for purposes 
of export. For this service he is entitled to credit, but the essen- 
tial point is that the same service might, with due encouragement, 
have been performed by the Native peoples. 

**In every direction, the sphere of the Indian in this country is 
not complemental but competitive with those of the European and 
African. Even in the minor spheres the European, if the Indian 
would submit to the civic, moral and commercial obligations current 
in European Society, has nothing to fear from Indian competition, 
the contrary theory, which formerly found in local governing circles, 
having been completely exploded by the history of the past thirteen 
years. But with the African, the case is different. He is not strong 
enough anywhere to stand against the competition of the more crafty 
race. So long as that race is organised to keep him in servitude, 
by shouldering him out of all the posts which lie in the path of his 
advancement, he must be content to remain a mere hewer of wood 
and drawer of water. 

“There are, therefore, strong economic reasons against the free 
admission of certain classes of Indians into the country. 

“There are unfortunately other reasons of oven greater weight 
against all Indian immigration into this, or indeed any part of 
Africa. 

Physically the Indian is not a wholesome influence because of his 
incurable repugnance to sanitation and hygiene. In this respect 
the African is more civilised than the Indian, being naturally cleanly 
in his ways ; but he is prone to follo^MTthe example of those around 
him. Plague, though said to be “endemic” in the country, has 
certainly been imported, if not originally, then on later occasions, 
from Bombay, and Indian quarters are almost invariably the foci of 
each successive outbreak. The same may bo. said of all dirt-born 
diseases. The Indian is everywhere the despair of the sanitarian ; 
here he is a menace not only to himself, but especially to the natives 
of the country. . 

“The moral depravity of thenndians is equally damaging to the 
African, who in bis natural state is at least innocent of the worst 
vices of the East. The Indian is the inciter to crime as well as 
vice, since it is the opportunity afforded by the ever ready Indian 
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receiver which makes thieving easy. If the Indians were elimi- 
nated, the number of offences against property, now high, would 
be reduced to manageable proportions. 

'*The Empire is faced with a serious dilemma which cannot be 
evaded. The choice lies between the vital interest of the African 
and the ambition of India. The presence of the Indian in this 
country is quite obviously inimical to the moral and physical welfare 
and the economic advancement of the natives. The matter is one 
of the highest Imperial importance, and wo regard it as imperative 
that the Empire should definitely decide, and that without delay 
whether the welfare of the African is to bo subordinated in his own 
country to political considerations and the pretensions of the more 
restless elements of India. Upon the decision as to lilast Africa, 
the future of the whole continent will largely depend, for if Indians 
are to be allowed to stream in at any one entrance in unlimited 
numbers, it will scarcely be possible to localise them indefinitely in 
any particular territory. 

“Our own view of this fiuestion is that there can be no excuse 
for meeting out to the African treatment to which India herself 
would never submit. 

On purely eeonomic grounds, wo submit that the admission of 
the Indian was a cardinal error of policy. It involved the economic 
stagnation of the African thioughout a large tract of Africa, and 
the consequent retardation of progress for the sake of what promised 
to be at best but a temporary convenience. In our view, the error 
ought gradually, but without unnecessary delay, to be rectified, by 
similar means to those by which the same error is being rectified 
in Natal. 

“The Railway- and other Government Depaitments should as 
quickly as possible replace Indian employees by Europeans in 
the higher grades and Africans in the lower. Further, Asiatics 
who are allowed to remaii^ in this country should bo obliged to 
conform to the same sanitary standards as Europeans as a condition 
of their residence here. It will probably be found that this will 
result in a great reduction in their numbers. 

“The Imperial principle which is to control the migration within 
the Empire of different peoples has been finally laid down by the 
Imperial Conference in July last in the following terms: — 

“It is an inherent function of the Governments of the several 
communities of the British Commonwealth, including India, 
that each should enjoy complete control over the com- 
position of its own population, by means of restriction on 
immigration from any other communities.” 
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**lt is thorofdre essential that a decision of policy in referene 
to East Africa should bo come to without further delay and that 
such decision shall bo based upon the principle of self-determination, 
and shall consider only the interests of the indigenous native and 
Arab population and of the race rospcmsiblo for their control. 

“It is our firm conviction that the justification of occupation 
of this country lies in our abilil^y to adapt the native to our own 
civilisation. 

“If wo further complicate this task by continuing to expose 
the African to the antagonistic influence of the Asiatic, as distinct 
from European philosophy, we shall bo guilty of a breach of trust.” 

A further chapter of the Economic Commission Eeport, dealing 
with the ‘Political Future of Middle Africa’ was drafted and dis- 
cussed at several meetings, and up to the last session it had been 
the intention of the Commission to publish it in the main body of 
the Report, as Chapter XVII. But during the last session it was 
decided to omit it from the main Report — possibly because it had 
the appearance of going slightly beyond the terms of reference. 
One of the Commissioners, however, — named E. Pewyss Coob 
Esq., of Molo, — attaching great weight to this question, as one 
which (to quote his own words) “towers above all others and 
castes its shadow across the whole economic future,” has himself 
published this chapter in a Note under his own name. Ho has 
been allowed by the Chairman and members of the Commission 
to take this somewhat unusual course, and the Chapter is thus fully 
quoted, as an Appendix, at the end of the Report itself. It reads 
as follows: — 

Political Future of Middle Africa. 

“ The East Africa Protectorate is an artificially defined terri- 
tory without natural frontiers (except on its seaboard). It consti- 
tutes one of the group of territories under the British Crown compri- 
sing (in addition to British East Africa) Uganda, the conquered 
territory of German East Africa, Nya«ahind,* and the Rhodesias. 
The territories of this group, which in this chapter will be referred 
to as Middle Africa, are to very largo extent homogeneous in cha- 
racter, forming together one predomonantly agricultural domain 
of boundless richness and fertility. Middle Africa, i.>, in fact, one 
of the world’s great unopened storehouses. 

“The acquisition of the conquered territory, which formerly 
split Middle Africa into two sections, has now made practicable 
the consolidation of the countries composing into one federated 
Dominion. 

“Federation is required as a preliminary to standardising poli- 
cies on several of the main questions which confront all the terri- 
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torios of tho group. Hitherto each has gone its own way, with 
the result that there has been no community of counsel and pur- 
pose. East Africa and Uganda have, in apparently analogous, 
if not indentical, circumstances, ariivod at and carried into execu- 
tion widely divergent conclusions on such important questions 
as native tenure of land, and nati^ policy generally. Had they 
arrived at idejitical, it could only have been by accident. Such a 
state of affairs appears to us indefensible. The wastefulness, and 
where tho interests of subject races are concerned, the harmfulness 
of it hardly call for demonstration. 

“Tho following are among the matters in respect of which fede- 
ration would lead to greatly increased efficiency of public services 
in all tho territories affected : — 

“Defence : finance : customs: policing : communications -.immi- 
gration : native . policy : education : and scientiiic and industrial 
research. This appears to us so obvious that wo refrain from enlarg- 
ing on any of these matters except the first two. 

“A consolidated Middle Africa would constitute in British hands 
a permanent strategical barrier to any possible scheme for dominating 
Africa by means of a Middle Africa scheme of aggression such as 
Germany had in contemplation. It would bo tho bulwark of Africa 
against militarism. Pew will bo so optimistic as to imagine that no 
such bulwork can bo required when the present war is ended : but it 
will not bo afforded to the full extent possible by a number of 
detached protectorates. 

“The strategical advantages attending unification of control and 
administration of tho various territories of Middle Africa would bo 
of inestimable value in the event of Great Britain again being 
involved in warfare there. Tho defensive strength of such a combi- 
nation should bo sufficient to render any hostile designs futile. 

“The advantages of federation in tho sphere of finance would be 
of scarcely loss importancet A Dominion approximately equal in 
area to the sister Dominion of South Africa, and certainly not 
inferior to it in natural resources, would bo able to command support 
for the financing of large scale railway and other projects necessary 
for development, where a number of minor states, incapable of acting 
in concert, would be unable to find accommodation. 

“Apart from such material advantages, the union .of tho British 
territories of Middle Africa would powerfully promote tho spreading 
of the British ideal, which we are convinced is what the best 
interests of the people of Africa demand. 

“We therefore recommend that the countries specified should 
unite in forming the Dominion of Middle Africa, each however retain- 
ing intact such local autonomy as it now possesses ; and that a 
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Governor-General be appointed for the Dominion, who should be 
assisted and advised by a Federal Council, consisting of the Lieute* 
nant-Governors and popular representatives of its component units. 
We have assumed the readiness of each of the units to attach them- 
selves to this rather than to any contiguous federation, 

“It will bo noted that the Qpnquered territory known as German 
East Africa is an integral and essential portion of the proposed 
Dominion. The scheme above outlined, therefore, conflicts with the 
scheme recently propounded in the London press for making over 
the conquered territory to India for colonisation. The latter scheme 
necessitates driving a wedge between the northern and southern and 
parts of the Middle Africa Dominion, and is therefore strategically 
objectionable in the last degree. If further argument is necessary, 
it may be suggested that on military and sanitary grounds alike, the 
occupation of any part of Africa by Indians without European 
support and guidance would be a dangerous experiment. 

“Besides, we regard it as highly important that advantage should 
be taken of the opportunity offered to reunite and consolidate native 
peoples such as the Cost Arabs and Swahilis, and the Masni tribe, 
which have hitherto been divided into sections disjoined from each 
other, much to their mutual disadvantage, by purely artificial 
frontiers. 

“But we have already stated in Chapter VII what we submit are 
final reasons against the betrayal to the Asiatic of any section of 
the African peoples the responsibility for whose destinies has fallen 
into our bands. Short of the retrocession of the territory in ques- 
tion to Germany, we can conceive of no transaction more immoral, 
or more certain ultimately to recoil in ruin upon our own heads, 
than to buy off Indian discontent at the expense of the native of 
Africa. Such generosity at the cost of others, and those our own 
dependents, would be neither honourable nor politic. 

“If India requires an outlet, there are vast empty spaces in Asia 
a waiting developmen to which it might now be practicable for her 
to apply her energies without the certainty of such evil results os 
must attend the exploitation of the African by the Asiatic’’. 

When we come to examine the evidence on< which such drastic 
conclusions are based, the result is altogether disappointing. No 
Indian member was invited to sit on the Commission iteelf, although 
some of the largest business transaction in the country have been 
carried out by Indian merchants, and for a number of years the 
opening up of the trade with the interior was almost entirely in 
their hands. What is stranger still to notice is the fact, that hot a 
single Indian Association appears to have been invited to send its 
representatives to give evidence. I have made enquiries about this, 
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and it appears that, when such an important Commission was 
appointed (which would affect vitally Indian interests) and tho 
request for Indian representation was refused, there was a natural 
disinclination to come forward individually to offer evidence. This 
seems to me to have been quite reasonable and dignified. I cannot 
find any hint whatever that the Commission itself took any steps to 
remedy or alleviate this intial injustice to the Indian Community. I 
use the word ‘injustice,’ here advisedly; for the Supreme Government 
of the Protectorate must have clearly known that the Indian Ques- 
tion would be dealt with in a manner which would affect their whole 
future ; and to refuse the perfectly reasonable request for representa- 
tion, in those circumstances, appears to me fundamentally unjust. 

The disappointment is scarcely loss when we turn to the 
European evidence which was tendered on oath. The Commission 
itself, in its own Eeport, states that ‘the influence of tho Asiatic/ 
is ‘perhaps the factor which more directly than any other affects 
the welfare of the Native.’ Again it is stated, ‘The matter is one 
of high Imperial importance . . . Upon tho decision of East Africa 
the future of tho whole Continent will largely depend’. Yet on 
turning to tho index on the very largo and thick volume of 
evidence, wo find only nine references to the subject. 

(1) The first is a reference to sanitation by Mr. H. Ryle Shaw : 
“In Natal where the Indian population is larger than the European, 
and where there is constant intercourse with India, the Port 
possesses a large quarantine ground for Asiatics. In this Protec- 
torate the necessity for such accommodation is much greater”. 

(2) Tho .second reference is to Indian labour by the Hon. 
C. W. Hobley:— 

“Tho next point upon which I would venture to lay stress 
is the more intelligent use of the Native population. I would 
like to abolish the idea that if skilled work has to be done an 
Asiatic must be engaged.?.... We should as soon as possible 
commence to train a considerable number of native youth to do 
the necessary artisan work. The training should be on English 
lines, not Indian: the pupils should be taught to work standing 
at a bench, not squatting on the ground. The Indian system of 
two men to a hand-saw and two men to a plane should be consis- 
tenty discouraged. I have no bias against the skilled Indian 
forman or artisan, but it is noticeable that the quality during 
recent years has deteriorated although the rate of wages has 

increased. It has also been asserted that the employment 

of large quantities of Asiatic labour results in a steady leakage of 
money from this country to India.” 

41-2 
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(3) The third reference is by the same witness : — “If the Indian 
immigrant were a great introducer of new capital into this country 
it would balance the loss (t e. on imports) to some extent, but, 
as far as my information goes, this is not the case. Hardly any 
land owned by Asiatics in East Africa is being actively developed 
or worked. In Uganda, I believe, there are few coffee planters 
engaged in wholesale or retail trade financed to a great extent 
by the banks.” 

4. The next reference is that of Mr, A K, Constine, Merchant 
and Motor Car Hirer : — 

“The native trade is in the hands of the Indians. Europeans 
would not have little “durkas” in the native villages like the 
Indians. Wherever trade was large enough the European could 
boat the Indian. Natives might be trained to take the place of 
Indians, but these durkas must deal with the Indian wholesaler in 
Mombasa. The Indian wholesaler bought from the European 
firm on credit. Some of the biggest firms in this country trade 
entirely on credit. He thought this was sound business.” 

(5) The fifth reference is that of Mr. K. W. Playfair, 
Manager, National Bank of India, Nairobi : — 

“Indian profits generally remained in the country. Indians 
were mostly working on credit. Their profits went in increased 
stock and purchase of land. An Indian to start with leciled 
little money. The big Indian financed the small man.” 

(9) The next reference is that of H. H. Heatloy Esq., 
Farmer, Naudi ; — 

“He was not keen on natives learning to road and write, 

through perhaps it would be advantageous in some cases 

Ho did not favour natives learning English. He thought that, 
wherever possible, Goan and Indian clerical labour, artisans, etc., 
should be replaced by white men, British taking perfererice, both 
in Government Offices and Railway.” 

(7) The seventh reference is tha'^b of Colonel W, K. Notely, 
Commissioner of Police: — 

“Checks on Indian immigration were stringent. A man had 
to prove himself able to earn his own living, or else give a bond 
for the cost of his passage. A European without employment had 
to give deposit of £25 if required by the Immigration Office or give 
a bond. There was also power to deport undersiables within 
twelve months of landing. There was no influx of poor Indians 
going on. Last year (191?) and the year before (1916) Indian 
emigration exceeded immigration.” 

(8) The eighth reference is that of E. Battiscombe Esquire, 
Conservator of Forests : — 
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**One of the groat difficulties to contend with at present is the 
absence of literate native employees: the only medium of communi.* 
cation between the European and the raw native is the Asiatic clerk 
or skilled Indian artisan. This class demand very high wages which 
are in many instances out of all proportion to the duties demanded 
of them and of the class of work they turned out. Many of the more 
respected natives could be trained Assistant Foresters and they 
would be far more satisfactory than the Asiatic both for acquiring 
an intimate knowledge of what is going on in and around the 
forests, for becoming acquainted with the various species of trees and 
as “go between” between the European and the Native.” 

(9) The last reference is that of the same witness : — 

“Of first importance in the training of the natives in any trAdo 
or profession is the entire elimination of the Asiatic element. If the 
native is to bo taught, the teaching should bo conducted on European 
lines, e,g, take the case of carpentry. If a native is taught by an 
Indian carpenter it is highly probable that ho will adopt Indian 
methods, never learn to finish off any piece of work properly and 
moreover never succeed in making himself more useful than the 
average Indian. It is the same with other professions : the average 
Indian artisan in this country cannot be said to excel in his art 
which appears to be more a matter of tradition than training : and 
it is unreasonable to expect the African to become more proficient 
than the Indian if he merely has these traditions instilled 
into him.” 

These are the only references to Asiatics, in the whole body of 
evidence, which have been regarded worthy of indexing ; and I 
have quoted them in extenw. The evidence, such as it is, appears to 
me extraordinarily little, both in quality and quantity, for such 
immense conclusion to bo made to depend upon it. As it stands, also, 
it by no means points in one direction only. The Manager of the 
National Bank of India, vdiich is the oldest established in the 
country, and accepted as the Government Bank, declares pointedly 
that Indian profits generally remain in the country and go to the 
increase of stock and purchase of land. The Commissioner of Police 
reports that already checks on Indian immigration are stringent and 
that for two years past more Indians have gone out of the country 
than have entered it. Even those, like Mr. Battiscombe, Conser- 
vator of Forests, who wish to replace the Indian by the African, 
acknowledge at the same time that the number of Africans, who 
have had any trainining of education, is infinitesimal. 

If the case against the Indians were to be decided on the 
evidence alone, I do not think that any learned Judge on any bench 
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would give a verdict such as the Commissioners have given. One 
is driven to the conclusion that they have made up their minds, 
not so much on the evidence set before them, as in accordance with 
their own private inclinations. I am not myself acquainted with 
t he workings of such Commissioners, and therefore cannot say whe* 
thcr such action is technically in order. To me, as an amateur on 
the subject, it seems essentiallyr unfair. Not only was no Indian 
evidence taken, not only no Indian representative allowed to sit 
on the Commission, but even when the very scantly European evi- 
dence was wavering and undecided and, in one cass at least, contra- 
dictory, even then the Commissioners (who took oaths from the 
witnesses in a judicial manner) summed up against the Indian 
Community on practically every point and condemned them to 
ultimate exclusion. 

It is clear, when comparing actual dates, that December 1918, 
and January 1919, were the two mouths in which the Indian 
Question reached a very critical stage in East Africa. The Econo- 
mic Commission was at that time bringing its numerous sessions 
to an end and it was already looking forward to framing the main 
outlines of its Report. The Armistice had just been concluded 
with the Central Powers, and the greatest excitement had been 
aroused, in European minds, by Sir Theodore Morrison^s ill-advis- 
ed proposal, that the conquered territory of German East Africa 
should be made into a special reserve for Indian colonisation. I 
was in India at the time that this suggestion was made, and I can 
bear witness that the leaders of Indian public opinion, either 
ignored it altogether, or else discountenanced it. Mr. M. K. Gan- 
dhi, whose judgment on such a subject would naturally carry the 
greatest weight, both with the Indian Government and with the 
Indian people, condemned the proposal from the very beginning 
fuid others more or less fell into line. Even in British East Africa, 

1 have discovered on inquiry that it was only the name and repu- 
tation of Sir Theodore Morrison and his personal influence during 
his vifeit, which induced Indian residents to take up the suggestion. 
How artificial it all was may bo easily soon by the half-hearted 
way in which it was ultimately canvassed. A deputation, which 
was sent to India on this and other matters, ^soon found it best 
to drop this question out altogether ; and the Congress meeting helcL 
in Nairobi, in November hst, (See RegUer 19^0, p. 320 Part II,) 
did little more than pass a formal resolution which had no life 
behind it. 

European residence irt East Africa is so far aloof from things 
Indian, that it was impossible for all that I have related to be 
accurately known. During tne months that followed the Armis- 
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tice, new boundaries were being marked out on the map of the worlP 
every day with bewildering rapidity. It seemed not impossible, 
in December 1918, that the Home Government might decide 
at once, under the sanction of the great Four at Vcrsaillos, 
the fate of the conquered German territory* without any 
consultation. 

This, among other matters, appears to me to account for the 
very groat activity of the European Associations in British East 
Africa ^on the Indian Question, so soon after the termination of 
the War. It was a time of intense excitement, a feverish i)criod 
of strain and tension and exhaustion, the very worst time for 
calm constructive statesmanship. 1 cannot help reading into the 
Economic Commission Report itself, where it touches the Indian 
Question, the same excited racial feeling. That, at least, is the 
genuine impression left on me as I have studied them, coming fresh 
from the outside. And I would add, ((uite frankly, that I have felt 
the very atmosphere of this Protectorate, while I have been living 
here, both among Indians and Europeans alike, to bo abnormal 
and the outlook on life to bo distorted. There was an immediate 
relief, when I passed from East Africa to Uganda. 

I have felt that this long explanation has been necessary before 
quoting the Convention Resolutions because I am coming more and 
more to believe' that they do not represent the final opinion of my 
own fellow countrymen, (Englishmen) but rather the inflamed opinion 
of a period of excitement immediately after the War. 

It is important to notice that five of the Economic Comniissioncra 
took a leading part in the Convention of Associations held at Nairobi 
in January, 1919, about which this chapter is written. They aro 
signatories both to the Economic Commission Report on March 21sf, 
1919, and also to the Draft Resolutions, circulated on December 
21st, 1918, on behalf of the Convention. Thus they were actively 
participating in two different committees dealing with the Indian 
Question at the same time, the one official in character and the other 
non-official. 

I have made careful enquiries about the Convention of Associa- 
tions, as to how faf it truly represents the united non-official Euro- 
pean opinion, in accordance with its name : “ The Whiteman’s 

Parliament the assurance has been given mo, that its representa 
tion is very wide indeed. What follows may bo taken thereforo 
as representing a very high percentage of European opinion in hlast 
Africa. 

The leading members of the Convention published first of all 
certain draft resolutions, to which I have already referred. These 
draft resolutions appear to have been very fully discussed and can- 
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vassed at the different meetings of the numerous European Associa- 
tions during the weeks that followed their circulation. Then, at last 
during the January Sessions of the Convention, 1919 which met at 
Nairobi, the Indian question came first on the agenda paper and the 
following revised resolutions were unanimously accepted and car- 
ried : — ^ 

{For them llesolution.% See Eeyutcr 1020, Part II p, 307-8, et Seq,) 



The Guiana Deputation. 

Shortly after the receipt of the cable mentioned on page 313, M. Gandhi 
enquired of the Government of India yie true position of Indian affairs in 
East Africa, and to this Sir George Barnes, on behalf of Government, replied 
as follows : — 

21 January 1920, 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

In your letter of the 13th instant you ask mo to give you some 
information regarding the difficulties which are arising in East 
Africa. The information which we have so far received is far fiom 
complete, but 1 will tell you what wo know and what wo are doing. 

2. In my answer to a question put by Sir Dinshaw Wacha at 
the meeting of the Legislative Council on the 19th September last. 
I told him how the position then stood. You will remember that 
a deputation of Indians from East Africa headed by Mr. Alibhai ramo 
to Delhi last March. I was then away on leave, but I understand 
that Sir Thomas Holland, who received the deputation in my absence 
was impressed by the fairness and moderation with which tlioy 
stated their grievences. Their memorial was forwarded to the 
Secretary of State with a despatch in which the Government of 
India urged there was no justification in a Crown Colony or 
Protectorate for assigning to British Indians a status in any way 
inferior to that of any other class of His Majesty’s subjects. Wo 
further urged not only that the more galling disabilities of Indians 
in East Africa should bo removed, but also that their claims to a 
share in the Government of the country should be sympathetically 
considered. 

3. We have now hoard from the Secretary of State that ho 
has pressed these views on fhe Colonial oHicc, and that Lord Miliuu' 
on his return from Egypt will discuss the general riucstioii of tli(i 
position of Indians in East Africa with the Governor, Mojor General 
Sir E. Northby, who is now in England. 

4. Meanwhile* a new situation has arisen from the publication 
of the Report of the East Africa Economic Commission and the 
proposed Ordinance for tjio removal of undesirables. We have not 
yet received a copy of the report, and we know no more about the 
proposed Ordinance than what has appeared in the press. On the 
16th inst. I received a visit from the Hon’ble Mr. Phoke, one of the 
Indian Members of the East Africa Legislative Council who is now 
on a visit to this country, and he told me that he had heard 
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iiothijig about this Ordinanco when he left Nairobi on the 17th 
December 1919. 

6. As Colonel Amery said in his reply to a question put by 
Mr. Bennet in the House of Commons on the 22nd December last, the 
Economic Commission’s report must not bo regarded as expressing 
the views of the Government of East Africa or of the Imperial 
Government. The proposed Ordinanco too, if it has been correctly 
reported, is not ostensibly directed against Indians and it is not 
possible to question the right of any Government to remove un- 
desirables from the country over which it exercises jurisdiction. At 
the same time, 1 can assure you that the Government of India are 
fully alive to the general tendency of events in East Africa. His 
Excellency the Viceroy has already telegraphed to the Secretary of 
State asking for full information. He has also urged that the Indian 
case should bo fully represented at the forthcoming discussion 
between Lord Milner and General Northby in London and that no 
action detrimental to Indian interests in East Africa should be 
taken meanwhile. 

Vours Sincerely, 

(Sd.) G. S. Barnes. 

The Deputation mentioned in this letter was the British 
Guiana Colonisation Deputation which was received by a Committee 
of the Indian Legislative Council on Feb 6th 1920. The Deputation 
put forword a scheme of free emigration with state assistance and 
asked the Govt, of India to place their British Guiana Colonisation 
Scheme to a Committee of the Legislative Council of India consisting 
of elected Indian Members. 

On February 4th 1920, in the Imperial Legislative Council, Mr. 
S. N. Banerjea (now Sir) moved for a committee to receive the 
deputation and examine the proposed scheme of colonization. 

The Committee thus formed commenced its sitting on Feb. 6th, 
when the lion. Dr. J. J. Nunan, Attorney General of British 
Guiana, and Mr. J. A. Luckhoo, a barrister and an Indian resident 
of that Colony, wore present to lay their scheme for British Guiana 
and give evidence in regard thereto. The Committe consisted of the 
Hon. Messrs. Banerjo<*i, Sarma, Chanda, Sinha, iSastri, Crums, Sir 
D. Wacha and Marjoribanks. Mr. Banerjea was elected president. 
The credentials of the deputoes were first examined and then — 

Dr. Nunan, in opening the case, said that he represented the 
agricultural and commercial society of British Guiana. He did not 
come here in his official capacity. The Legislative Council of 
British Guiana unanimously accepted his scheme bf colonisation 
and in fact the whole Colony bad supported it. Mr. Luokhoo was 
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the only Indian representative in the British Guiana Legislative 
Council and was sent to it by 60 Labour votes. The scheme 
of colonisation which he wished to propose and the deputation 
to put forward, was both authorized by the local Legislature 
and the Executive and supported by public opinion. As regards 
the position of the Indian in the Colony there were 1,800 out 
of a total population of 150,000 Indians who got franchise and 
the rest were represented by an ofticial member. The reason was 
that Indians never worried themselves about politics and were until 
recently only looking to their economics. Only now were they 
waking up to political privileges of which they were not cognisant 
before. 

The status of Indians in Guiana was the first question enquired 
into and examined by Mr. Banerjoe. The deputation said that there 
was absolutely no distinction between one race and another. Indians 
enjoyed the same civic rights as Portuguese, Chinese, European or 
any other race. They all had that equal status ever since l83iS, 
when they began to immigrate into that Colony. Equal status was 
part of the unwritten law and it had been maintained ever since. 
There was of course no statutory guarantee now to preserve this 
equality but the Colonial Office would see tbat in ofiect Indians had 
the same franchise for elections to municipalities. Legislative 
Councils, and other public bodies as any other race or people. 
Socially also there was no distinction whatever and Europeans and 
Indians were pulling together. The caste system no doubt prevailed 
bub there wasgr^at unity between Hindus and Mahomedans. 

In reply to Mr. Crum, Dr. Nunan said that a declaratory act 
could be passed in British Guiana in half an hour guaranteeing equa- 
lity of status of Indians. The indenture system had been abolished 
to a great extent and when ho started for India there were only COO 
cases of indenture. This number must have diminished by now. 

Mr. Sarma referred to the voting strength of each race inhabi- 
ting the Colony and ask^d if it was true that the European 
Community can never carry anything of a racial character in Council 
except with the assistance of Ncgru3s and Chinese as against 
Indians, and that if an Indian asserts and puts himself forward as 
a voter there is evej?y chance of holding his own. 

Mr. Luckhoo. — That is my view. 

Continuing, witness said that 75 per cent, of cultivated lancL 
was owned by Indians and Europeans held only two per cent. This 
did not include the sugarcane area, 39,000 acres of which were hold 
by Indians. This fact showed that the non-European population 
had as much interest in that sugarcane industry as the European. 
These 39,000 acres were now being cultivated chiefly by uninden- 
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tured labour. The unindonturod Indian kept a larger area than the 
indentured, even in case of sugarcane districts. Local syndicates 
and companies did not employ indentured labour. It was only 
those companies that were registered in England and that had share- 
holders in England that employed indenture labour in the Colony. 
Factories did not employ indentured labour. It was sugar planters 
who employed it. « 

Mr. Sarma. — How has the abolition of the indenture system 
affected the sugar planters ? 

Dr. Nunan. — The whole Colony has felt the pinch of the 
abolition of indentured labour but sugar planters have felt it most. 

Q. What is the capital sunk in sugar factories and plantations'? 

A. Ten million sterling. Of these ten million more than half is 
British-owned and the rest by indigenous people. The State owns 
the land. 

Mr. Sarma next asked about the health of the Colony and the 
deputation replied that the coast was perfectly healthy but not for 
manual labour. On the whole it was a healthy Colony and had a 
relaxing climate. Compulsory education was in force inland and 
nearly all boys who would have to go to school under statute wore 
at school. 

Q. You say in your memorandum that the object of Govern- 
ment is to make this an Indian Colony. It means that practically the 
whole of Government will pass to the Indians and that you are 
prepared to face that situation ] 

Dr. Nunan. — At the same time wo look forward to the conti- 
nuance of the present friendly relations, 

Mr. Sarma — You don't expect that there w’ould bo any swing- 
ing of the pendulum back when once Indians go into power and 
have a working majority. 

Dr. Nunan. — No, I don’t expect it. We arc prepared foi it 
and wo don’t see any reason to bo afraid«of it. 

Asked by Mr. Chanda on the Indian strength in the public 
services, Mr. Luckhoo said that in the very highest grade there 
were none and frankly told the Committee that at present there was 
none qualified for it but Indians had risen to alnifost senior positions. 

Replying to Mr. Sinha, Dr. Nunan said that so far there had 
not been an Indian in the Executive Council. The present Legisla- 
ture consisted of 22, of whom fourteen wore elected and seven nomi- 
nated, besides the Governor. 

‘ Mr. Sinha — ^Your Legislature does not control the Executive. 

Dr. Nunan — No, but it can hang up the executive. (Laughter). 

Mr. Sinha— I wish we could do it here. (Renewed laughter). 
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Dr, Nuiiaii gave an instance in which the legislature by indirect 
pressure once enforced their will on the Executive. Continuing ho 
said that in a case of dispute between the Legislature and Executive 
the matter would go to the Secretary of State who would generally 
favour the view of the Legislature and ask the Executive to follow. 

Q. Do you think that for a long time to come Indians will 
continue to bo in a position of a nuriforically largo but rather unin- 
fluential community ? 

A. It is the most influential community because they are very 
industrious and thrifty. They have not used political power so far 
because they have not bothered about it. 

Q. Supposing we agree to your scheme would your Government 
accept an arrangement that after a yearns trial or after a reasonable 
time the Government of India would send a deputation to investi- 
gate the matter and sec how the scheme had worked. 

A. O, yes, and we are also agreeable to the other safeguard, 
that is permanent residence in the colony on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India of person or persons to watch the interests of 
emigrants. 

Q. Is it the case that Indians there demand more wages and 
better state of living ? 

A. That is not so, although 1 know that people will not bo 
satisfied with anything, 

Q. There is a suspicion heie in India that Indians who are 
already in colonies arc somewhat opposed to your scheme and that you 
are trying to bring an abiding force against them and make their con- 
ditions hard. 

A. Indians is British Guiana unanimously supported a resolu- 
tion welcoming our ‘icheme of colonization if well organised. I there- 
fore deny that there is any ground for apprehension. 

Further asked by Mi’, ^astri, Dr. Nunan said if Indians emigra- 
ted the younger part of their population would not suffer for want 
of educational facilities. They were taught in their own vernaculars. 
The caste system was being rigidly kept up and there was no 
necessity of overstepping it in a precipitate manner. Their proposal 
was to import famili»'s and they did not want to take anybody unless 
they could provide him with a wife. 



The Colonization Scheme 

The following is a summary outline of the scheme of emigration put 
forward by the British Guiana Deputation. 

Recent changes in the Imperial policy as regards preference and 
urgent demand for foodstuffs all over the world made it incumbent 
upon them to set aside £100,000 to be bo offered as an inducement 
to the emigrants. The Colony had arranged for regular passenger 
and cargo lino of steamers between Indian Ports and the British 
Guiana. For the first three years not more than 5,000 adults a 
year would be given free passages. On arriving in British 
Guiana, they could, if desirous of working land of their own, obtain 
land, either agriculural or pastoral, on easy terms in small or largo 
holdings. If the settlers preferred omploymoiit, the Guiana Gov- 
ernment guaranteed the local rates of pay which, for the piece- 
work on sugar estates on a seven hour day, amounted to Rs. 3 for 
males, and females at light work about half of that. He would 
also be provided with house accommodation. The coast of living 
was under 40 per cent of the ordinary, and the male wage-earner 
could have at least a rupee a day. Wages would bo controlled by 
the official Arbitration Boards to prevent variations unfair to the 
wage-earner. Reward grants of five acres of the coast or river land, 
specially protected by an embankment from Hoods, prepared for 
irrigation, drainage and cultivation, would bo given to families 
after three years^ agricultural work in the Colony. The Indian Gov- 
ernment has been asked to appoint its own official at the cost of 
the Colony to watch the interests of the settlers. The deputation 
welcomed Mr. Gandhi^s suggestion that, after a certain period, an in- 
dependent report shall be the made by popular leader at the Colony’s 
expense. The deputation also suggested the constitution of a Com- 
mittee consisting of an Indian Government official, a nominee of the 
unofficial section of the Indian Legislative Council and Mr. C. F. 
Andrews to report on the working of the scheme. At the request 
of the Indian Government’s supervising officer, any indiviual or 
family would bo repartriatod free of charge at any time, while if 
such a requo.'^t emanated from an individuar or a family, the 
Guianese Government would pay half the estimated cost of the 
reparation at the end of 3 years residence, three fourths of the 
cost at the end of five years, and free of charge at the end of 7 
years. The repartriation would not affect any land or other rights 
fully acquired. Cheap return tickets would be provided to those 
wishing to return on family reasons. This would secure a regular 
commercial intercourse between the two countries. A limited 
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number of professional men, such as doctors, engineers, clerks’ 
schoolmasters, c/c., would bo given passages either free or at very low 
rates. One priest or minister of religion for each religious group 
would be taken free on each voyage. Guarantees of continuance of 
the existing privileges could be furnished by the Colony and the 
Colonial Office, stating that their definite policy was the continuance 
of political and commercial equality of all races. If necessary, a 
declaratory ordinance could bo passed in Guiana, recording the actual 
position but one legislature could not bind another in regard to this 
matter. 

Before proceeding to examine the scheme, the rresidont, Mr. 
Bannerji, read out the following cablegram received from the Under- 
secretary to the Colonial Office to Dr. Nunan : “ Your telegram, 
3rd January. The message from the Government, dated 28th 
December, states the Indian Government has been notified that the 
existing indentures of last emigrants will bo cancelled. ” The 
deputation said that they were perfectly certain that there had 
been an immediate and unconditional cancellation of the indentures 
for the purpose of creating a favourable atmosphere, and that this 
cancellation was independent of the scheme they were putting for- 
ward. 

Dealing with the scheme, Mr. Bannerji asked: One of the 
papers commenting on our work makes the suggestion : What is 
the guarantee that you can give, so that the rights and privileges 
that now exist will not be taken away at some future time? 

A: — If we are false to our work, wo can dodge any guarantee. 
An ordinance will bo passed declaring that all people are equal 
before law in the British Guiana, whether they come from outside 
or not. 

Q: — That is only to a limited extent, because another legislature 
might set it aside. The Colonial Office should give to the Indian 
Government an undertaking that the policy which has been going to 
for years will not bo departed from. 

A : — That I am prepared to ask the Colonial Office to do. 

Q : — Will your legislature make a declaration to that clTect ^ 

A : — Yes. On behalf of our Government I undertake now to get 
a declaration passed immediately. 

The Committee was also informed that at present the Colony 
was short of medical practitioners, and that if some doctors wont 
from this country, they could easily make £1,000 a year, at present 
doctors there make even more money. Clerks were also required, 
and an ordinary clerk in a commercial concern could earn from Es. 
60 to Re. 120 per mensem. There were large irrigation and drain- 
age scheme which required engineers, A first class engineer could 
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make j 61,000 a year. There was room also for Indian Lawyers who 
could earn between three to five hundred pounds annually. English 
was the court language and there were qualified interpreters in 
courts. An unskilled labourer got 7 annas, whereas a skilled 
labourer got Rs. 2. Wages had gone up since 1917, and the indentur- 
ed labourers had been getting more than the unindentured ones. 
The condition of the Indian poiCulation in the Colony was as good as 
it was in India, and as a moral safeguard, the deputation suggested 
that each group of emigrants should bring their priests. Temples 
and mosques could be built for purposes of worship, and the State 
was not going to interfere with their religion, 

Mr. Crum asked if at any time, say, after 10 or 15 years a 
deputation that would go from India decide that the condition of 
the emigrants is not satisfactory and that you have not kept up to 
your present promise, are you prepared to repatriate them ? 

A : — We are prepared to repatriate any people if that is the 
recommendation from one of the three members of the Commission 
such as we have suggested in our scheme. In Guiana, they said, the 
coinage was of English silver and based on English Gold basis. They 
were not affected by the depreciation in English Pound to the same 
extent as they were in England. There was ample opening for medical 
men. The deputation was not sure if the Indian University medical 
qualification was a bar. If so, they undertook to get it removed. 

Mr. Sarma referred to the decrease of population, bad, water- 
logged conditions of several places, and wanted explanation for a 
statement that the health of the Colony was better than .in India. 

The deputation replied that the decrease of population was due 
not to death rate which compared favourably with other Colonies, 
but to the fact that there had been a large number of emigrations 
from the British Guiana to the Dutch Guiana for higher wages that 
were obtainable in Surinam and Trinidad and at the time of the 
Panama Canal construction. The death rate was lower than what 
prevailed in India, and there was no ch6lera, plague or small-pox as 
here. If thousand families were to go now to the British Guiana, 
there was house accommodation ready for them, and they would not 
take any family if they could not provide ready- made accommoda- 
tion. An average man could earn a doller, that? is, just above Rs. 2. 
The deputation was not in favour of fixing a minimum wage, because 
it was not in the interests of the wage-earners themselves. They 
had only seven hour labour in the British Guiana. Tlftre was 
nothing like that in the world, not even among the Bolsheviks, 
(laughter.) 

Mr. Chanda elicited the information that an agricultural 
labourer had not to work in jungles or forests, and that the land was 
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already cleared for him to cultivate. The moment a minimum wage 
was fixed for these in the Colony, the colonisation system was 
doomed. 

Mr. Sinha got from the deputies the promise of submitting to-^ 
morrow a written draft of the Declaratory Ordinance regarding the 
establishment of equality of race in the Colony, and to Mr. Marjori- 
banks they said the present Asiatic •immigration Ordinance would 
be so amended as to include this and other guarantees. 

Mr. Crum asked : Are you prepared to sign, on behalf of your 
Government, a note of the proceedings, or, at any rate, those points 
in regard to which you arc in a position to give guarantee ? 

A: — Yes. Our Government will agree to any other points which 
wc might decide. 

On the Committee reassembling on 10th February, Mr. Snrendra 
Nath Banerjpa, placed a copy of the correspondonce which passed 
between Mr. Polak, Honorary Secretary, Indian Overseas Associa- 
tion, London, and the Secretary of State for Colonies. 

Correspondence Between Mr. Polak and the Colonial Secretary. 

Mr. Polak stated that the East Indian Association of George- 
town (British Guiana), which body the Indian delegates of the 
Deputation claimed to represent, had expressed strong dissent from 
the objects of the proposed scheme which they characterised as being 
not one for colonisation but for labour. Mr. Polak hoped that 
nothing would bo done until the East Indian Association and other 
similar bodies were given full oppotunitics of presenting their views 
and until educational and sanitary improvements that were officially 
regarded as urgently needed in the Colony had been carried out by 
the Colonial administration. 

It appeared that the East Indian Association at a meeting 
resolved that the pamphlets issued by the Deputation while in 
England were unauthorised and misleading, and that their scheme 
was unworkable and detrime^ital to the incoming caste Indians. 

The Secretary of State for Colonies, in reply, assured Mr. Polak 
that the interests of all sections of the community would be carefully 
weighed in connection with the scheme. 

Dr. Nunan explained that Mr. Luckhoo, who was the President 
of the East Indian Association, has, before leaving Guiana, addressed 
the Association on the scheme which they unanimously approved. 
A couple of members had a personal feeling and one of them was 
spending time and energy over this. 

Draft of Declaratory Ordinance. 

The deputation then presented the draft of the Declaratory 
Ordinance which they had resolved to see passed in their Legislature 
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establishing and making clear equal rights for all races. The draft 
inter alia states that all ordinances purporting to confer any fran- 
chise, vote, appointing or nominating power, or any right to be 
elected, appointed or nominated to any office or honour or emolu- 
ment under Political Condition Ordinance, Local Government 
Board Ordinance, Education Ordinance or under any other Ordi- 
nance shall be deemed to applj' equally to every British subject of 
every race or orgin, and that any Ordinance purporting to confer 
upon the British subjects any right for trade, commerce, land hold- 
ing, land transfer, lease or mortgage of movable or immovable pro- 
perty or any right of association, or purportirig to regulate the exer- 
cise thereof, shall be deemed to apply to all British subjects resident 
within the Colony. 

Searching Questions by Members. 

The members of the Committee subjected the deputation to 
severe cross-examination on the immediate prospects of those who 
would go to the Colony, especially as regards housing, wages, land 
for cultivation, repatriation, sanitation and education. It was 
assured that emigrants would, on landing, bo given cottage and 
lands and advance of money for cultivation of the first crop or 
until they were well set up. 

Sir Dinshaw wanted a detailed prospectus to be prepared by. 
the deputationists showing the necessaries that might be supplied 
to the emigrants. 

Dr. Nunan : — Do you think that a prospectus could be prepared 
with the varying conditions of a thousand miles of the country. 

Sir Dinshaw : — Then bettor not invito labourers. 

Dr. Nunan. — I shall work up one. 

Mr. Sarma.— Do you take any special interest to protect Indian 
interests? 

Dr. Nunan. — Wo have got Arbitration Board and there is the 
Protector of Colonies. 

Sir Dinshaw. — The Protector of Colonies or mere protector of 
the colony than protector of Indians ? 

Dr. Nunan. — That has never been the case in the British 
Guiana and that would never be. 

Sir Dinshaw : — Have you not got indegenous population, neigh- 
bouring population, whom you could employ for labour ? Why do 
you come so many miles to India ? 

Dn Nunan : — We have considered all these things. American 
Indians there are who are a timid set and fit only for boat work. 

Sir Dinshaw: — Possibly thmr labour is too dear and therefore 
you can’t make money. 
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Dp. Nunan : — We are a wealthy Colony and we offer the current 
wages there. We offer the same privileges to the people at home. 

Sir Dinshaw : — We will wait and see. 

Guarantees. 

After further discussion, the following guarantees were put 
forward and signed by Dr. Nunan, onjbehalf of the Deputation : 

(a) By a declaration by the Ijegislative Assembly that the 
present civil status involves equality of all British subjects in the 
Colony, politically and commercially, and an assurance by the 
Government of the Colony and by the Colonial OHice that the main- 
tenance of such status is a settled policy. 

(/>) Guarantees as regards wages, housing, sanitation, repat- 
riation, inspection by Indian Government Oliicers and representa- 
tives deputed by the Indian leaders, repatriation in the event of 
any change in the status, and linally the number of men not to exceed 
the number of women. 


Report of the 

British Guiana & Fizi Colonisation Committee 

This Committee of the Imperial Council (p. 328) was also 
authorised to meet a similar deputation from Fizi. The Report 
which was shortly after submitted was published for informa- 
tion by the Govt. of India on 7th May 1920. The following 
is the full text : — 

We, the Committee appointed with reference to the Resolution 
of the Legislative Council on the 4th February 1920, 

(a) to examine the scheme of colonisation which the deputation 
from British Guiana desire to put forward and to report 
thereon and make recommendations to the Government 
of India, 

(h) to meet the deputation from Fiji and to examine any propo- 
sals which they may put forward and to report thereon and 
make recommendations to the Government of India, and 

(c) to examine the credentials of the deputations, 
have the honour to submit the following report. 

2. The British Guiana deputation consisted of Dr. J. J. Nunan, 
L. li. D., and Mr. Luckhoo, Barrister-at-Law. The members of the 
Fiji deputation were His Lordship the Bishop of Polynesia and 
Mr. R. S. D. Rankine. 

We find that Dr. Nunan and Mr. Luckhoo are accredited to 
the Government of India by the Secretary of State lor India on 

43 
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behalf of a representative deputation from British Guiana headed 
by the Governor of that Colony, which deputation was received by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies and was introduced by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to the Secretary of State for India. 
The object of the deputation was to present the needs of the Colony 
both for the maintenance of present industries and for their extension 
and to show the advantages which this colony affords to immigratits 
from other countries. The scheme of colonisation proposed in 
respect of Indian immigrants is contained in Appendix A. to this 
Report. This paper was handed to the Committee by Dr. Nunan. 

3. As regards Fiji, we find that Mr. Rankine is an officer 
of the Government of Fiji sent by that Government and that his 
Lordship the Bishop of Polynesia has been selected by the Govern- 
ment of Fiji, at the request of the planting community of that 
Colony, io visit India and ascertain whether a system of immigration 
of Indians into Fiji cannot be devised that would satisfy both the 
Government and public opinion in India. The proposals put for- 
ward for Fiji as handed to the Committee are in Appendix B to 
this Report. 

4. Before dealing with the details of these schemes, the Com- 
mittee would in the first place record their opinion that no scheme 
of immigration of Indians to either of these colonies should be 
approved unless it is certain that the position of the immigrants 
in their new homes will in all respect be equal to that of any other 
class of His Majesty’s subjects resident there. Upon this point, 
therefore, the Committee questioned the deputations at some consi- 
derable length. So far as British Guiana is concerned, the depu- 
tation assured the Committee that East Indian immigrants had now 
equal rights with all other classes of British subjects in the colony 
which was under a liberal constitution giving the people large 
powers of self-government. The deputation went further and 
undertook to declare this equality in rights by legislative ordinance 
and to secure its continuance by obtaining an announcement of the 
Colonial Office that the maintenance of such status was a settled 
policy. A draft of the proposed ordinance has been handed to the 
Committee by Dr. Nunan and is appended to jihis Report, Appen- 
dix C. 

6. In the case of Fiji, the terms of Government appear to be 
loss liberal than in Guiana. The guarantees, therefore, that the 
Fiji Government can give regarding equality of the political rights 
are more limited in scope. The Fiji Deputation, however, assured us 

(1) that Indians in Fjji are at present entitled to engage in 
professions, and trade and commerce, and to acquire property, 
on the same conditions as other residents, including 
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Europeans, and that the Government of Pyi will under- 
take that these rights will not be altered in any way 
to the detriment of Indians as compared with other 
residents : — 

(2) that the Government of Fiji will further undertake that 
the existing municipal rights enjoyed by Indians will not 
be altered, except in so fan as municipal rights of other 
residents may be altered in the same direction ; and that 
the political rights now being extended to Indians to 
elect two Indian representatives to the Legislative Council 
of Fiji will not be withdrawn. 

6. While welcoming these assurances, the experience of the 
past in other colonies compels the Committee to recommend further 
investigation of this aspect of the matter. It is possible that while 
political and economic condition render the grant of equal political 
rights to Indians practicable and expedient at present, there may be 
(the Committee do not say there are) forces at work calculated to 
change this happy state of things, which forces may not be easily 
recognizable save by investigation and enquiries on the spot in 
British Guiana and Fiji respectively. 

7. Coming now to the schemes themselves, the Committee 
consider, subject to qualification expressed below, that the 
terms proposed are in themselves fair and reasonable. The Commit- 
tee however, feels that the effect of the scheme on the Indian 
immigrant will depend more on factors that can only be gauged on 
the spot rather than on written provisions of rules and laws. The 
Committee will endeavour to explain the difficulty it has in the 
matter by examples : — 

1. The most satisfactory feature of both schemes is the provi- 
sion of land for settlement. But, for this part of scheme 
to be real and not illusory, the land proposed to bo granted 
must be of such qusility and situation that a new Indian 
settler would not '•find beyond his power to cultivate it 
successfully and maintain himself and family thereon. It 
seems to the Committee impossible to form an opinion on 
this part of the scheme without local enquiry. 

2. Wages are said to be much above the cost of living but 
as it is not practicable to enforce the payment of wages 
irrespective of the works done, the Committee think 
that local enquiries into the tasks expected of a worker, 
the wages paid therefor and the cost of living, by persons 
conversant with the capabilities and needs of Indian 
agriculturists could alone elucidate whether the prospects 
of immigrants are really so good as they appear to be 
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on paper. This appears to the Committee to be more 
particularly necessary in the case of the Fizi. 

3. Health conditions in both colonies are reported to be good ; 
and the Committee sees no reason to doubt this in the 
case of Fizi. In the case of British Guiana, notwith- 
standing the favourable (in comparison with India) death 
rate, the Committee^ understands the East Indian popula- 
tion has been practically stationary. It is possible that 
this state of things is due to re-emigration or repatriation, 
or is explainable on other grounds than bad death and 
birth rates. But the Committee feel that it would be 
well to have the matter investigated on the spot. 

8. For the reasons set forth in the above ])aragraphs the 
Committee resolves to submit its conclusions in the form of the two 
following resolutions which have been passed by the members 
unanimously. . 

Resolutions. 

1 

“This Committee having heard Dr. Nunari and Mr. Luckhoo 
is inclined to take a favourable view of the Scheme of Colonisa- 
tion presented by them in view of guarantees and safeguards 
which they are prepare'^ to provide by legislation and otherwise, 
but before recommending definite acceptance of it, would advise 
the appointment of a deputation of three competent persons to 
proceed to British Guiana, investigate the conditions on the spot 
and report to the Government of India. 

II 

This Committee recommends : — 

1. (o) that the Government of Fiji bo asked to give guaran- 
tees similar to those which the British Guiana deputa- 
tion declared that their Government was prepared to 
give: 

(b) that, if the Government of Fiji do give these guarantees 
the Government of India should send a deputation 
similarly constituted to tost the scheme generally and 
specially as to the question of the adequacy of wages, and 
II — subject to the above guarantees being given and to a 
satisfactory report being made by the deputation, this 
Committee would recommend a favourable consideration 
being given to the colonisation scheme by the Government 
of India. 

[(Signed) 
ef the Ciiniiiillee (see p. *528)] 
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Note by the Hon. Mr. Chanda 

It seems to me that the British Guiana Deputation was on 
a somewhat better footing than the Fiji one, as regards binding 
their respective Governments. Political conditions in British Guia- 
na are also more favourable than in Fiji as regards Indians, 
but the climate of British Guiana is not very attractive and the 
wages in Fiji are decidedly inadequate as the recent riots indicate. 
Land scheme seems to be a secondary consideration — in Fiji at 
any rate — real object is to obtain labour immediately. 

I am not very anxious to give much encouragement to any 
emigration on a large scale on other grounds also. 

However, I agree that definite guarantees being given, matter 
should be investigated by a deputation which we recommend 
before any definite recommendation be made. 

(Sd.) KAMINI K. CHANDA. 

Note by the Hon, Mr, Sarma 

1. 1 shall add a few lines by way of explanation. The two 
deputations have the moral support of the Governments concerned 
behind them and the British Guiana Deputation has a large body 
of colonial opinion in its support, but 1 do not think that either 
of them has any authority to bind its Government. 

2. it was not clear to me that the wages in British Guiana 
were adequate and at the present rate of exchange the wages in 
Fiji appears to be inadequate. The wages promised to be guaran- 
teed were not very definite. As regards housing, 1 believe the 
existing arrangement and the arrangements promised moot the 
requirements of those who may engage themselves to work on planta- 
tions. Free labourers may bo afforded facilities, but it did not seem 
to be clear that any definite pledges were given. 

3. Guarantees mentioned in the note should bo given before 
any deputation is sent. The deputations were anxious about the 
importation of labour to work on plantations and the scheme proper 
appeared to be a matter of secondary importance at the prosejjt 
moment. There seems to be no clearly planned arrangement already 
made for land colonisation. 1 am not in favour of encouraging 
emigration unless it be for immediate land colonisation, but the 
possibilities are so great that if the necossrry guarantees are given, 
deputations should be sent to investigate the problems on the spot. 

(Sd.) B. N. SARMA. 



The Deputation to the Viceroy. 

^3rd July mO. 

A deputation of the Indian residents of British East Africa, 
waited upon the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, along with Sir O. Barnes, 
the Commerce Member, Goveri^ment of India, on July 23rd at the 
Viceregal Lodge. The deputation consisted of the hon. Mr. Abdul 
Rasul, Mr. Visram, Member, Legislative Council, East Africa, Mr. 
Husainbhoy Abdulabhoy Latji, merchant and a member of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, Mr, Beharilal Narayana, merchant, 
Zanzibar, Mr. Muhammed Saleh Kassim, rice merchant, Zanzibar, 
Mr. Karabhai Teja, rice merchant, Mombassa and Mr. Nanubai 
Desai, merchant, Eissumu, East Africa. 

The Representations 

The representations made by the deputation covered the whole 
ground of Indian grievances in British East Africa. The first 
point related to Sir Benjamin Robertson’s visit to Tanganyika 
and British East Africa, and the deputation expressed regret that 
Sir Benjamin would consult only the local administrations and 
would have Indian residents unheard. 

His Excellency explained that the deputation was under a 
misapprehension. It was true that Sir Benjamin Robertson’s 
visit was informal, but this would not mean that he would not discuss 
the situation with Indians and take all possible measures to 
appreciate and understand their views. In order that there might be 
no misunderstanding on the point, the Viceroy undertook to send 
a telegram to Sir Benjamin Robertson in the sense. The deputa- 
tion then asked what action would bo taken on Sir Benjamin 
Robertson’s report when received, and His Excellency reminded 
them on his declaration in the Indian Legislative Council on July 
30th last. He had stated that the position of the Government 
of India was and always would be that there was so justification, 
in a Grown Colony or protectorate, for assigning to British Indians 
a status in any way inferior to that of any other class of His 
Majesty’s subjects. His Excellency stated that ho adhered to 
this declaration and that he would continue ta press this view on 
His Miyesty’s Government. At the same time he expressed the 
hope that Indians would co-operate with him by putting forward 
this case in a manner which was likely to win general acceptance. 
He pointed out to the deputation that it was a matter of 
great importance that in presenting their case they should avoid all 
overt statements and exaggeration. He suggested they should con- 
centrate bn the main issues and should avoid arousing anta- 
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l^onism and resentment by putting forward exaggerated claims. 
The deputation then referred to the present currency policy in Bri- 
tish East Africa and to the harm done to Indian trade with the Colony 
by the present position of exchange. They stated that owing to 
exchange it wal^ difficult for Indian merchants in British East Africa 
to place firm orders with Indian miljs at rupee rates, and they also 
referred to the fact that Italian merchants trading in Italian sphere 
of influence in Abyssiriia had the benefit of special preference given 
in that territory to goods made in Italy and they suggested that it 
would bo beneficial if Indian merchants were placed in a similar 
position in British East Afiica. In reply, His Excellency pointed 
out that currency policy in British East Africa was an internal 
matter of great complexity, and he doubted whether the Government 
of India would be justified in interfering in a domestic problem of 
this kind. He emphasised, moreover, that the policy affected both 
Indians and Europeans and that it did not imply any racial discri- 
mination. Similarly the question of tariff preference to Indian 
imports into British East Africa raised a very large issue and did not 
not specifically affect the question which ho was there to discuss, 
namely that of disabilities of Indians in British East Africa. The 
next point raised was in connection with the recent territorial divi- 
sion of British East Africa into Kenia Colony and Kenia Protectorate. 
His Excellency stated that the Government of India was still with 
out information as to the exact meaning of this change, but he pro- 
mised to make enquiries in the matter. The deputation then asked 
that an Indian Trade Commissioner might be appointed in British 
East Africa. His Excellency assured the deputation that the 
Govoriime'it of India had already considered that proposal and were 
in correspondence with the Secretary of State on the subject. He 
added that if a Trade Commissioner were appointed it must be 
clearly understood that his duties would bo purely of a commercial 
nature. The deputation tljen referred to the power vested in the 
hands of the administrator of Tanganyika Territory to deport unde- 
sirables, and they suggested that these powers might make it 
possible for the administrator to deport Indians without trial. 
His Excellency stated that the Government of India had no 
copy of the ordinance referred to, and ho asked the deputation 
to send a copy to Sir George Barnes in order that it might 
bo examined by the Government of India. At the same time 
ho pointed out that Tanganyika Territory was still an occupied 
enemy country and was under quasi-military law and he saw no 
prima facie reason to suppose that the ordinance should be regarded 
as being directed against Indians. He read out to the deputation a 
portion of the draft mandate for Tanganyika Territory which, it was 
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proposed, Groat Britain should receive from the League of Nations. 
If this mandate were ratified, it would entirely safeguard the rights 
of Indians. 

Municipal Disabilities. 

• 

The disabilities of Indians in municipal matters were then 
discussed. The deputation complained that the constitution of 
Nairobi Municipal Council had recently been changed. Formerly, 
the Municipal Councils contained 5 European elected members, 4 
nominated officials, 2 elected Indian members and one Goanese elected 
member. The deputation staterl that the number of elected Kurope- 
ans had now been raised from 5 to 0 and that nominated officials had 
been eliminated from the Council. The deputation object to this 
change, because formerly they had been able to count on 4 nominated 
officials to safeguard the interests of Indians. They considered it 
unfair that Europeans should have such a disproportionate representa- 
tion on the Council in comparison with Indians. The Indians paid 
considerably greater share of the total municipal revenue from taxa- 
tion than Europeans, and moreover they outnumbered Europeans 
by 3 to 1. They stated that the now constitution of the Municipal 
Council had aroused great resentment among Indian population in 
Nairobi, and that in order to give concrete expression to this resent- 
ment Indians had refused either to offer themselves for election to 
the Council or to accept nomination. His Excellency agreed ihat 
there was great force in what the deputation said on this point, and 
hoped that their grievances in this matter would be redressed. 

The deputation also referred to the question of political franchise, 
and they complained that an ordinance had already been passed in the 
local Legislative Council which did not adequately meet the claims 
of Indian residents in the matter of franchise. His Excellency agreed 
that this matter was vital. It was covered, however, by the declara- 
tion of January 30th last in the Imperial Legislative Council. 

In conclusion. His Excellency remitldod the deputation that the 
decision in matters of this kind lay with His Majesty’s Government 
and on with the Government of India. The Government of India 
were in sympathy with many of the demands of Indians resident in 
British East Africa. They had already made refpresentations to His 
Majesty’s Government on the subject and they would continue to do 
so. At the same time he repeated his appeal to the deputation that 
Indians should not make the task of the Government of India more 
difficult. Ho again advised them to concentrate on the main issues, 
to state their case with studied moderation and to avoid making 
exaggerated claims and demands which would tend to alienate 
sympathy and weaken what was otherwise a strong case. 



Govt, of India 

Despatch on Indians in E. Africa 

October lim. 

A mass meeting of East Africti Indians was held at Nairobi 
(British E. Africa) on the 22nd August to consider the announcement 
of Lord Milner’s decisions. A resolution was passed, protesting against 
assigning an inferior status to the British Indians in the East African 
Territories (a) by not granting them duo and effective representa- 
tion on the Legislative and Municipal Councils, {h) by insisting 
upon the application of the principle of segregation of races, and (c) 
by putting restrictions on the ownership of land by them. 

On these issues the Government of India write : — 

We are convinced that the only reliable safeguard for Indian 
interests is adequate representation in the Legislative Council. At 
the s&me time, we desire to reiterate our opinion that there should 
bo a common electoral roll and a common franchise on a reasonable 
property basis flm an educational test, without racial discrimina- 
tion, for all British subjects. We believe that this is the true solu- 
tion of the East African problem. We fear that separate representa- 
tion for different communities will perpetuate and intensify racial 
antagonism. On the other hand, a common electorate, whereby 
a member of one community, would represent the constituents 
of another community, would tend to moderate and compose 
racial differences. In the other way wo believe the diverse races 
in East Africa will become a united people. We recognise that 
practical objections will bo urged against such a solution. In 
the first place, the Legislative Council Ordinance of 1919 confer- 
red adult suffrage on the European population, and it may 
be admitted at once that the Indian community is not ripe for adult 
suffrage. On the other hand, the adoption of a common franchise 
on the basis which we have suggested, would mean a narrower 
franchise for the European community than that which they now 
eifloy. It is not within our province to question whether it was 
wise at once to cohfer adult suffrage on the shifting European 
population of a new country like the Kenya Colony. It is probable, 
at any rate, that the great majority would satisfy the property and 
educational qualifications which we would suggest. We recognise 
that it would not be possible to disfranchise any one who already 
has the vote, but for the future we would urge that there should 
be a common qualification for everyone of whatever race who is 
admitted to the electoral roll. The composition of the Legislative 

44 
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Council is a^lmittedly experimental, and we would submit with 
respect that its revision should not he prejudiced by the Ordinance 
of 1919, which was passed without a consideration of our views, 
and, indeed, without our knowledge. Secondly, it may he objected 
that as the Indians in East Africa are more numerous than the 
Europeans and are likely to increase more rapidly, n common 
electorate would mean that thi» Indian members would dominate 
the Legislative Council, and that this would be incompatible with 
the responsibilities of the British Government for the welfare of 
the colony as a whole and of the native population in particular. 
The objection is admittedly not immediate, for it is stated 
in paragraph (3) of the Despatch of the 21st May that there is 
only a very small number of the Indian community who can be 
regarded as qualified to exercii^e the franchise. Hence if the 
qualification for a common franchise is properly defined, it follows 
that the number of Indian voters will bo far less than the number of 
of European voters. In future it is the rule that, with better 
educational facilities and increase of wealth, the Indian voters might 
outnumber the Europeans. But the Indian voters would still, it is 
believed, to a large extent, be concentrated in the urban consti- 
tuencies. The country districts would continue to return European 
members, Finally, it is common cause that the interests of the 
native population rc»iuire that the official majority should remain. 
The fear of Indian domination is, we submit, unfounej^od. In para* 
graph (4) of the Despatch of the 21st May, Lord Milner directs that 
the same aiTangements should bo made for the elective representa- 
tion of Indians on the Municipal Council. Wo understand that 
the Nairobi Municipal Council, which is the most inipoitant in the 
(Vdony now, consists of one nominated official and twelve elected 
JCnropeans and that it is proposed to add three elected Indians. 
Wo have no exact figures to show the relative positions of the 
difterent communities, but we are infoimed that the population 
and the incidence of municipal taxation are roughly as follows : 
Europeans — population, 2,000 — municipal taxation lis. 70,000 ; 
Indians — population, 5,000 — municipal taxation Rs. 1,20,000 ; 
Africans — population, 12,000 — Rs. 10,000 Government grant-muni- 
cipal taxation Rs. 50,000. Here, again, we would urge most strong- 
ly that Indian interests should be adequately represented. In the 
Municipal Councils there is not even the safeguard of an official 
majority. And it is believed that the insanitary conditions in 
which Indians are freciuently living are due in part at any rate to 
the neglect of the Municipal authorities. Here again we would press 
for roll and common franchise. The ward system of election would 
secure adequate representation for each community, and an increase 
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ill tho iiumbor of official members, which, the interests of the largo 
native population would appear to reciuiro, would bo a safeguard 
against the predominance of any single community. 

Segregation of Races. 

hi paragraph (7) of the Despii^tch of the 21sl. May Lord Milner 
has directed that the principal of race segregation should bo adhered 
to in the residential areas of townships and whenever practicable 
in ooihmei'cial areas also. Wo noted with satisfaction Lord Milner's 
assurance to Lord Islington’s deputation that, in any decision which 
might come to, ho would certainly not be actuated, either by racial 
prejudice, to allow tho consideration of trade jealousy to prevail, 
and we observe that there is no intention to discriminate against 
Indians or to sacrifice Indian to European interests. It appears 
from Lord Milner’s speech in the House of Lords, on tho Llth 
July, that tho policy of race segregation emanates from Professor 
W. J. Simpson, whose principles are enunciated in paragraph (16) of 
his report on sanitary matters in the East Africa Protectorate, Uganda 
and Zanzibar. Professor Simpson’s object is sanitary. Lord Milner 
is also influenced by social reasons. To quote, again, his speech of 
the 14th July : **My own conviction is that, in tho interests of social 
peace, the residence of different races in different areas, I am speak- 
ing now of the populous city areas, is desirsblo, and so far from 
stimulating it is calculating to mitigate hostility and ill-feeling.” 
Nevertheless, Lord Milner’s decision is bitterly resented not only 
by Indians in East Africa, but by educated opinion throughout 
India. The reason for this resentment requires careful considera- 
tion. We will first consider segregation in commercial areas. Tho 
first objection is that it is irrational. If the end in view is to 
prevent intermingling in the same quarters of town and trade 
centres of races with ! different customs and habits, the nationality 
of a business Arm would ^appear to be less important than the 
nationality of its employees and customers. It seems irrational, 
for instance, that a European and an Indian Arm, which are alike 
dealing mainly with European customers and are alike employing 
Indian clerks and assistants, should be made to trade in different 
quarters, or again sanitation and social convenience do not appear 
to require ’ that a European Arm, with a largo native retail trade, 
should carry on its business in the European quarter. Tho 
distinction would break down altogether in tho case of companies. 
Secondly, from the strictly commercial point of view it is inconveni- 
ent that Arms, doing the same class of business, should* be sepa- 
rated by an artiAcial barrier. In the Uganda Protectorate, which 
is less affected by racial prejudice, the recently appointed iDcvohq)' 
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niciit Commission, in paragraph 209 of their report, stated that 
they would bo strongly opposed to any segregation in the business 
areas. And we are informed that the Uganda Chamber of. Commerce 
has expressed similar views. Again, in Mombasa, the most impor- 
tant commercial town in East Africa, which is free from the racial 
bitterness of the Uplands, wo^ understand that European opinion 
generally favour a joint business area. Thirdly, it is feared that 
the condition of segregation, which Lord Milner postulates, 
namely, that Indians should bo fairly dealt with, in 
the selection of sites, will not be fulfilled, and it must be 
iulmitted that the plans ofNarobi, Mombasa and Kisumu 
facing the pages 24, 15 and 59 of Professor Simpson^s 
report, are sufficient cause for anxiety. In Nairobi, Professor 
Simpson proposed that the whole of the present business quarter 
between the Railway Station and the river should be reserved for 
Europeans. Indians were to be relegated to the other side of the 
river. In Mombasa, again, the whole of the area adjoining the har- 
bour of Kilindini was to bo the European business area. Indians 
were to be kept on the other side of the Island. And in Kisumu, 
where practically the whole of the trade is in the hands of Indians, 
one short street was allotted for the Indian bazar, while an exten- 
sive block was to bo laid out as European business quarters. Fourth- 
ly, it is objected that segregation in commercial areas is impracticable. 
In Nairobi, a considerable part of the land, which Profess.or Simpson 
included in the European commercial area, is already occupied by 
Indians who it is recognised, cannot be expropriated. Wo are in- 
debted to Sir Edward Northoy for the plan attached to this 
Despatch showing the lay out which is now proposed. The 
comparison with the map facing page 24 of Professor Simpson’s 
report will show that his recommendations have been subs- 
tantially modified. AVe gratefully acknowledge the liberal spirit 
in which Sir Edward Northey has interpreted Lord Milner’s 
• orders. At the same time, it is apparent that his proposals, which 
aio based on practical considerations, are not consistent with Profes- 
sor Simpson’s theories. The European and Asiatic areas are now 
separated only by the width of a street and the Indian bazar, which 
in Professor »Simpsoii’s opinion is the centre of infection, remains 
where it is running out like promontory into the European area. 
Moreover, a largo number of plots in the revised European area, and 
more especially in the important Government road, are still occupied 
by Indians, whom it is not intended to disturb. In fact, it would 
appear that commercial segregation in Nairobi is now practically 
narrowed down to the question whether Indians shall be allowed 
to bid for certain unoccupied plots in the best business streets in 
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which Indians arc already established, but which it is now desired 
to reserve for European occupation. If then the object in view 
is sanitation and social convenience, we submit that the criterion 
should be the class of business and not nationality. We suggest 
that there should be a joint commercial area regulated by strict 
sanitary and building laws, which would ensure that only business 
of good class, whatever may be their fiationality, should bo establish- 
ed in the best streets, and that the business of the inferior class 
whatever may be their nationality, should be confined to loss 
important streets. Further, it has frequently been noticed that 
the practice ‘‘of living in” leads to insanitary habits and over- 
crowding, and we would suggest that '* living in ” should bo 
prohibited, at any rate, in the best streets. In other words, to 
use the phrase, which ,we understand, is current in Nairobi, there 
should bo a joint “ lock-up ” 

^ Residential Areas. 

Wo have next to consider the question of segregation in resident- 
ial areas. It is admitted that the Ilidians in East Africa naturally 
prefer to live together in their own quarter, and have no desire 
to live in the European residential area. They have only asked 
that they should bo allowed to acquire suitable residential sites, 
which hitherto have generally been denied to them. The only 
exceptions are the few Indians who have been brought up to 
live in European stylo, and it is understood that the Government 
of the Colony would desire to enforce the policy of segregation 
rigidly in such cases. The Indian objection to residential segrega- 
tion is primarily a question of principle. It is felt not only by 
Indians in East Africa, but also throughout India that compulsory 
segregation implies a racial stigma. In theory, it may be that 
there is no question of racial discrimination against Indians. It is 
unfortunate, however, that the policy of segregation, as advocated 
by Europeans in East Africa* is animated by the racial feeling, which 
marred the Economic Commission’s Report. And it is not easy 
for Indians to appreciate that the reasons, for which Lord Milner 
has accepted this policy, are wholly different. Nor is it a matter 
of mere sontimentr They fear that in practice the policy of 
segregation will bo administered in a spirit of racialism rather than 
of even-handed justice. In his speech of the 14th July Lord 
Milner said the condition, on which ho was prepared to defend 
segregation, was that there should be fair treatment of both races, 
in the matter of sites. “ I moan to say,” he added 
“ that you should not give all the best sites to Europeans and cram 
the Indians into inferior localities. This, however, they consider, 
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is precisely what has happened in the past, when the principle of 
segregation was not formally recognised. And they see no reason 
to expect that the formal recognition of the principle will better 
their condition. These fears do not apper to us to be groundless. 
In the projected plans of Nairobi, Mombasa, and Kisumu in Profes- 
Bor Simpson’s report, the areas demarcated for European and Asia- 
tic residence respectively, apirt from any question of convonionce 
are wholly disproportionate to the numbers of the two communities. 
And it is understood that in the case of residential areas, no subs- 
tantial modification of Professor Simpson’s proposals is intended. It 
seems to us, indeed, almost inevitable that compulsory segregation 
will mean that the best sites will bo allotted to the race which is 
politically most powerful. Further, it can be taken as almost certain 
that the race which controls the Municipal Council will spend an 
unfair proportion of the revenue of the municipality on its own 
quarter, and will neglect the areas occupied by other races. The 
practical effect of compulsory segregation on Iho race, which is 
politically weaker, can be seen in the Asiatic ghettos in the Trans- 
vaal. We deeply regret that Lord Milner should now have consi- 
dered it advisable to adopt the principle of race segregation. It 
seems to us to be a reversal of the principle, for which His Majesty’s 
Government have always contended in the parallel case of South 
Africa. We may, perhaps, bo permitted to quote the words, in 
which the late Mr. Alfred Lyttelton in his Despatch, dated the 20th 
July, 1904, rejected the proposals which the Governor of the Trans- 
val had submitted for the segregation of Indians in the Transval. 
We believe that sanitation and social convenience could be adequate- 
ly secured by mutual consent, by the strict enforcement of sanitary 
and building laws and by a just administration of municipal revenues. 
In this way the end, which Lord Milner has in view to promote 
social comfort, a social convenience and social peace, might be attain- 
ed. But legislation on racial lines, so far from mitigating, will sti- 
mulate hostility and ill-feeling. It will, we fear, gratuitously pro- 
voke a consequence in this country and throughout the Empire. 

Restrictions on Ownership of Land 

Wo will consider first the restriction on the ownership of land 
in townships. In paragrph (8) of the Despatch of the 21st May, 
Lord Milner says that it seems necessarily to follow from the adop- 
tion, of the principle of race segregation, that as a general rule, 
no transfer of land, either by way of ownership or mortgage bet- 
ween Europeans and Asiatics, should bo allowed and similarly 
when township plots are put up to auction, Europeans should not 
be allowed to bid for plots in the Asiatic quarter, or Asiatics to 
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bid for plots in the European quarters. It may be added that 
the restriction would close a legitimate hold for investment both 
to Indians and to Europeans, and in the case of sales of new plots 
would be likely to prevent the State also from obtaining the full 
market price for Crown lands. It is understood that Indians 
already own many plots in the areas now occupied by Europeans 
and vice vena. It would appear to vm to be inequitable to restrict 
the right of transfer of plots already alienated and unnecessary 
to impose any such restriction in the sale of new plots which may 
bo alienated hereafter. There remains the restriction on the 
acquisition by Indians of agricultural land in the Uplands. It 
is suggested in paragraph (6) of the Despatch of the 21st May 
that this merely reaffirms Lord Elgin’s decision contained in his 
Despatch of the 19th March 1908, that, as a matter of administra- 
tive convenience, grants of land in the Upland area should not 
be made to Indians. We understand, however, that practically 
no land, which is now capable of development, remains to bo 
alienated in the Uplands. In the course of his address to the 
Convention of Associations at Nairobi on the 9th August last, 
His Excellency the Governor is reported in the Fast African 
Standard ol the 14th' August to have said: ‘‘By the time this 
whole settlement scheme (the soldier settlement scheme) had 
been readjusted in the firms which had not turned out to be what 
it was hoped they would bo, and were replaced by something 
better, there should not be a farm loft worth having. ” It wouhl 
thus appear that there is now practically no land left to which 
Ijord Elgin’s decision could bo applied. It is \indcrstood, how 
over, that the restriction has now been extended so as to iirohibit 
the transfer of land to Indians. Wo would i>oint out that this 
goes far beyond Lord Elgin’s decision and it is incompatible with 
his own pronouncement that it is not con.sonant with the views of his 
Majesty’s Goveriiiucnt to iniYmso legal restrictions on any i)articular 
section of the community in ipegard to the acquisition of land. Lord 
Milner has justified the exclusion of Indians from the Uplands, on 
the ground that Europeans were by nature physically excluded from 
other areas. Hence, if the limited area, which is suitable for Euro 
pean settlement wore thrown open to the competition of Asiatic 
there would be, taking the Colony as a whole a virtual discrimina 
tion in favour of Asiatic as against European settlement. Ho can- 
not, therefore, regard the Indian claim to be admitted to the Up- 
lands as just or reasonable^ It has been argued with force that there 
are vast areas in the Empire suitable for European settlement, from 
which Indians are excluded, either by law or climatic conditions, 
and that it is, therefore, unjust that Indians should be prohibited 
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from squiring ‘ agricultural land in a colony which has becn> to a 
considerable extent, developed by Indian enterprise. Apart from 
this, . however, it is nOt clear that the admission of Indians to the 
Uplands would be a virtual discrimination against Europeans. First, 
it is necessary to determine what exactly is meant by the Uplands. 
This term is defined in the Despatch of the 17th July, 1906, in 
which the Colonial Secretary* approved of the principle that the 
land outside municipal limits, roughly lying between Kiu and Port 
Ternan, should be granted only to European settlers. It might be 
inferred from the Despatch of the 1st may an'i from Lord Milner’s 
speech of the 14th July that the European settlers were conhileu to 
a comparatively small area, while Indians enioyed a monopoly else- 
where. But a reference to the map appended to this Despatch, for 
which we are again indebted to Sir Edward Northey, will show 
that by far the larger part of the area coloured red, which is the 
alienated land or land surveyed for alienation, lies between Kiu and 
Fort Ternan. Further, almost the whole of the alienated land out- 
side these limits, that is in the lowlands, which ex-hypothed are un- 
suitable for European settlement has been alienated to Europeans. 
The total area alienated to European or available for alienation is 
given as 11,859 square miles. The total area held by Indians, wo 
are informed, is only 32 square miles, out of which 21 square miles 
have been purchased from Europeans, and only 11 square miles have 
been obtained from the Government. In addition the Indians hold 
a small area of agricultural land in the coastal belt, but here, again, 
we understand the Europeans own large plantations. The attitude 
of the Government, towards the acquisition by Indians of agricultural 
lands, even in the lowlands, can be judged from the case which has 
been brought to our notice. We submit that it is not easy to recon- 
cile the land policy of the East African Government with Lord Mil- 
ner’s assurance that it has been the avowed principle and is the 
definite intention of the British authorities to mote out even-handed 
j ustice between the different races inhabiting those territories. In the 
circumstances which we have set forth, we are unable to agree that 
the Indian claim to be allowed to acquire agricultural land anywhere 
in the Colony is neither just nor reasonable. We do not consider 
that the proposal in the latter part of paragraph** (6) of the Despatch 
of the 21st May is adequate compensation for the exclusion of 
Indians from the Uplands, and we hold most strongly that there is 
nojustification for the extension of Lord Elgin’s decision so as fo 
prohibit the transfer of land to Indianfiff which, in our view,’ is 
incompatible with his own pronouncement. We would 
is the opinion of Sir Benjamin Bob^tson that clinmtie disatHlMi^ 
in^^be Golonyr as a whole, tend to opiate against the 
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t^an against the European settler. The European, who works on 
the plantation system with native labour, can and does cultivate the 
Lowlands. The European planter is no mdre excluded by climatic 
consideration from the Lowland than he is excluded from other 
tropical countries. On the other hand, it is doubtful whether the 
Indian farmer would prosper in the cold climate of the Upland. We 
understand that this opinion is supported by experience in Natal. 
The acquisition of agricultural land by Indians in Natal is not 
restricted. There .are many wealthy Indians, and there are more than 
1,000 Indians of the agricultural class. There is a keen demand lor 
land in the coast belt, which has not been satisfied. But very few 
farms have been acquired by Indians in the Uplands and the evi- 
ilence before the recent Commission was that where Indians have 
attempted to farm in the upland, they have generally failed. If, then, 
as Lord Milner suggests, the issue in Kenya Colony is merely a ques- 
tion of climate, we would urge that it be left for the climate to 
decide. The Despatch of the 21st May purports to deal only with the 
various (luestions affecting the Indian community in British East 
Africa. We are informed, however, by Sir Benjamin Bobertson that 
under the order of the Colonial Office, Lord Milner’s decisions were 
announced simultaneously in Nairobi and Entebblo and understood 
to apply mutafis mutandis to the Uganda Protectorate, We were not 
previously aware that the position of the Indians in Uganda was 
even under the consideration of the Colonial Office. Moreover, from 
the information before us, it would appear that the East African 
decisions are generally inapplicable to the conditions in Uganda. 
In the first place, we understand that in Uganda there is no 
Legislative Council, nor any elected Municipal Council. On the 
contrary, in the important Uganda province, the native Lukiko 
already enjoy a substantial measure of autonomy, and it is 
likely that a similar from of native Government will *eventually bo 
established in the other province. Secondly, as has already been 
stated, the Uganda Developnfent Commission, in Paragraph (20^) 
of their report, have rejected the principle of segregation in business 
area as impracticable. Thirdly, the Development Commission in the 
same paragraph of their report, which was signed by two Asiatic 
members, accepted generally the principle of separate residentiid 
areas for different races, and it would appear that if no order had 
been issued, this question would have been settled amicably by 
mutual consent. Fourthly, as already stated, the Development 
Commission, in paragraph 212 of their report, have rejeeted 
resjtriotion oh the acquisition of land in townships as neither just^ 
iloUe nor necessary. Finally, there is no 'upland'" in Uganda. In 
short, tho racial issue would seem to have been raised unnecessarily 
45 
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in Uganda. We are informed by Sir Benjamin Robertson that the 
relations of the Indian community in Uganda with the Government 
and with unoflicial Europeans have always been cordial, and this is 
borne out by the friendly spirit of the report of the Development 
Commission on which all classes were represented. We may be 
permitted to (luote paragraph .3 of their report in contrast to the 
racial bitterness which aninfated the report of the East African 
Economic Commission : 

“The country owes much to the Indian trader, and we consider 
that a broad i)olicy cf toleration should be adopted towards him. 
Ho has shown energy and entjerprise and has assisted in the opening 
up of the more remote districts. He is also of value as an agricul 
tnrist, and his activities in this direction might well be encourged.^’ 

It sooms to us regrettable that Uganda should have been drawn 
into the East African controversy. As things now stand the Indians 
ill Uganda fear that disabilities to which they have not hitherto 
been subjected will now be imposed upon them. It will relieve 
anxiety if they are assured as early as possible that this is not the 
intention of His Maiesty^s Government. , 

Conclusion. 

'W) conclude, wo are unable to accept Lord Miliier^s decision as 
a final sottloinont. It is our duty to impress on you that public 
opinion throughout India regards the case of the Indians in East 
Africa as a test of the position of India in the British Empire. At 
the Imperial Conference of 1918, for the sake of Imperial unity, we 
accepted the reciprocity resolution which practically excludes 
Indians from the 8elf-Governing Dominions. We cannot agree to 
iniquity of treatment in a Crown Colony, more especially in a 
Colony in which India has always had a peculiar interest. We have 
shown in this Despatch that whatever may be the intention of Lord 
Milner's decision, there is, in practice, an unfair discrimination 
against Indians in East Africa. If fifrther proof is needed, we may 
point out to the fact that in Tanganyika territory, where .Indians are 
protected 1)y the Government of the League of Nations, Lord Milner's 
decisions cannot be applied. It seems to us to be an impossible 
position that British Indians in a British Col(my should be subjected 
to disabilities to which they cannot be subjected in an adjoining 
mandated territory. It has been suggested that a Royal Commission 
should be appointed to consider the whole question of the adminis- 
tration of the East African Territories, and it appears from his reply 
to Lord Islington's deputation on the 19th April, that Lord 
Milner himself is not averse to the proposal. We would urge'tbe 
appointment of such a Commission at the conclusion of the Indian 
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question in the terms of reference. In no other way we believe will 
it be possible to assemble the facts on which a just decision can bo 
based. We would also urge that the Government of India should 
be represented on the Commission. We cannot admit that we are 
not directly concerned. To quote once more Lord Milner's reply to 
Lord Islington’s Deputation, “we will cease to be an Empire if any 
portion of the Empire is entirely relieved from the responsibility for 
what happens in another.” The Government of India cannot and will 
not disclaim responsibility for the welfare of the Indians who are 
settled in East Africa. 

The Sec. of State’s Reply. 

To this the Secretary of State for India replied by cable, datcil 
India Office, "the 24th December, 1920: 

East Africa. Your despatch of October 2l8t. I need hardly 
say that I am fully alive to the importance of the (lucstion, and as 
responsible hero for the protection of Indian interests, 1 have urged 
upon his Majesty’s Government the strength of the case which you 
have so cogently presented. I have not answered your despatch, 
merely because matter is still before liis Majesty’s Government, 
and I wish Your Excellency’s Government to be assured that your 
despatch has reinforced the case which 1 was already urging. 


( Note ) 

The Islington deputation of 19th April mentioned above was the 
deputation headed by Lord Islington and comprising Sir J. I). Rees, 
Sir M. Bhowiiagree, Sir Krishna Gupta, Mt;ssrs Ormsby Gore,' 
Bennett, and Col. Wedgwood, together with members of the East 
Arrican Indian Delegation which waited on Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Milner, the Colonial Secretary, and made representations urging 
equality of tieatment for Indians in East Africa and the removal of 
existing disabilities and asked for a commission of ominiry. The 
proceedings were, hou^ver, private. Mr. Joevanji, head of the Indian 
Delegation, afterwards regretted that he consented to the deputation 
being received privately. Ho said that if he knew beforehand that 
such would be the case he would have refused to go. Publicity was 
never given to the affairs of East Africa. The result of the deputation 
was. that the Colonial Office took the matter coldly and apathetically, 
Thq. following memorandum was then published. 



Memorandum 
To the Secretary of State 
By the Indian Overseas Association 

The following petition submitted to the Secretary of State 
frr India by the Indian Overseas Association and Indian 
Delegates from and on behalf of Indians in British East Africa 
covers the whole field of the infamous wrongs that are being 
perpetrated there against the Indian settlers. 

Introductory. 

In the year 1920 it might seem a work of supererogation to 
insist upon the fact of the ancient association of India with the 
Eastern Territories of the African Continent. The local administra- 
tion of the British East Africa Protectorate and His Majesty's 
Government should he fully aware of all the facts relating to that 
association, but that they are in danger of being forgotten is clear 
from Part I of the final Eeport of the Economic Commission issued 

* ‘ir by the Government of the East Africa Protectorate. (See 

j;20 ) That Commission was appointed by the Governor of 

• li I ruTectorate and was presided over by a high officer of the Admini- 
stra'ion. The Eeport was signed by him in common with the other 
members of the Commission. In Chapter 2 a historical survey of East 
Africa is given. It is incredible that the signatories of this Eeport 
were ignorcut of India’s historic connection with these territories, yet 
the astonishing fact remains that this chapter contains not a single 
reference to India or her x>eople, and the only conclusion that can 
properly be come to by a perusal of 9 this chapter, together with 
Chapter 7, is that the omission of any such reference was deliberate. 
It will be necessary at a later stage to revert to the allegations 
contained in Chapter 7. 

Historical. * 

Indian trade connection with Zauxibar and the East African 
Territories is almost: pre- historic. It is, at any rate, upwards of three 
centuries old and it is notorious that since the middle of last century, 
from the time of liord Canning, British Indians and the Goveriimeiit 
of India have taken a very active part in extending British infiuence 
in East Africa. It was admitted before the Sanderson Committee 
in 1910, by Sir John Kirk, with probably an uneqVialled knowledge 
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of the protectorate, that “but for the Indians we (the British) should 
not be there now. It was entirely through being in possession of 
the inHuenco of those Indian merchants that we were enabled to 
build up the influence that eventually resulted in our position.” 
One of the main ground^ stated for granting the Royal Charter to 
the Imperial British East Africa Company in 1888 by Queen Victoria 
was that it was calculated to be advantageous to the “commercial and 
other interests” of the British Indians, and that “the possession by 
a British Company of the East Coast line” would protect British 
Indian subjects from being compelled to reside and trade under the 
Government and protection of Alien Powers”. In the early days of 
the conquest and pacification of the Protectorate, Indian soldiers 
bore a very honourable part, and the history of events in Natal at 
the outbreak of the Boor War was repeated when, in the beginning of 
the late World War, the timely help given by India in men, money, 
and material to East Africa saved the country from complete destruc- 
tion and its occupation by the German forces. The earliests transport 
facilities in the protectorate were provided by Indian contractors 
and labour. The main faetbr in opening up the interior of 
the country was the construction of the Uganda railway, en- 
tirely by Indian labour and subordinate staff, under the most 
trying conditions and with considerable loss of life. Since then 
very large numbers of Indian traders, merchants, agriculturists, 
artisans and labourers have migrated to the country at the express 
invitation of the local Government, and relying on justice and equal 
treatment under British rule. This enterprising, loyal, simple- 
living, and law abiding Indian population has rondered invaluable 
Service to the country in its industrial and commercial development, 
and has introduced into and invested in it very large sums of money 
in the erection of large numbers of substantial and permanent build- 
ings, comprising several streets and Ba/zars entirely owned by 
Indians, in the chief towns of the Protectorate and also in Uganda. 
In his book “My African Jburney” (a journey undertaken by him as 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies) the Rt. Hon. Winston 
Churchill, at present the Secretary of State for War, wrote : “It is 
the Indian trader, who, penetrating and maintaining himself in all 
sorts of places to w^ich no white man could go, or in which no white 
man could earn a living, has, more than anyone else, developed the 
early beginnings of trade, and opened up the first slender means of 
eomnlunicatioii.” 


The Present Position 

By far the greater proportion of the clerical and mechanical 
staff on the Uganda railway and its workshops consists of Indians, 
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and large numbers of Indian clerks are employed in the Government 
offices and commercial houses. The erection of buildings throughout 
the country is carried on by Indian contractors and artisans, and 
about 80 per cent, of the trade and commerce of the Protectorate 
is carried on by Indians. The present European population of the 
Protectorate is said to be appoximately six thousand, and includes 
a considerable proportion of officials, military, and missionaries. In 
1911 slightly more than one-half of the European population was 
actually engaged in the development of the country. The proportion 
to-day so engaged is believed to be not very much greater. The 
present Indian population of the Protectorate is certainly not less 
than 25 thousand, and it is estimated that it is between 30 and 
35 thousand. 

It is thus clear that, apart from the pioneer character of Indian 
enterprise in East Africa, the Indian population of the Protectorate 
is considerably greater than the European. Its invested capital 
is far greater, its hold upon the trade and commerce of the Protec- 
torate is four- fifths of the whole, and it pays a very much larger 
proportion of the taxation of the cotPntry than does the European 
population. No impartial observer could fail to come to the conclu- 
sion that in all essentials, including those of climate, the Protectorate 
is, in fact, apart from the native population, an Indian and not a 
European colony. Indeed, Indian law is, and was, as a matter of 
course, administered in East Africa. So distinguished and disinter- 
ested a traveller as Dr. P. Chalmers Mitchell, in a dispatch appear- 
ing in the Times of 16th March, 1920, says : “The retail trade is 
almost wholly in the hands of the Greeks as far as the Sudan, and to 
the South, of the Indians. Indian and Japanese products are ousting 
British. . . The goods are adapted for local European and native 

requiretnents. . . , Indians are rapidly gaining control of the 

ivory, hides, and other markets. There are branches of Indian 
banks in every centre.’' Dr. Mitchell, being a stranger, could not 
have known that Indian trade existed in the protectorate generations 
before any British goods were introduced. 

European and Indian Relations 

- Iiispite, however, of their prior claims to consideration at the 
hands of the authorities, due to their pioneer work in the carrying 
the products of modern civilisation to the barbarous and somi- 
barbttrous people of the country, and the vital and trading risks 
incidental thereto, and notwithstanding their numerical preponder- 
ance and the Immensely superior proportion of the private' Indian 
capital inveeted In the country, the. Indian settlers did nbt adbpt a 
dbg-in-the-manger policy. They did not demand preferential treat- 
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ment. They did not demand European exclusion, nor did they 
agitate for the imposition of disabilities upon such Europeans as 
were already settled or might be allowed to settle in the Protectorate. 
On the contrary, they were not afraid of competition, and welcomed 
and were willing to co-operate on a basis of e(iua.lity with all new 
comers whether Indian or European. Some prominent members 
of the Indian Community even wonii out of their ways to recommend 
the country for European settlement as well as Indian. In the 
early days of the British administration of the Protectorate, the 
relations between the Indian community and the Administration 
were of a very friendly character. The Foreign Office, which 
at that time controlled the Administration’, hilly recognised 
the invaluable and indispensable services rendered by India 
and the Indian settlers. Shortly after the Boor War, a number 
of malcontent Dutch settlers from South Africa, dissatistied with 
the conditions in the neighbouring German Territory, migrated 
to the Protectorate, and eventually settled in the area known as 
‘the Highlands*. These settlers brought with them the bitter 
South African racial prejudice directed against coloured people, and 
togther with other white settlers, with experience of conditions in 
South Africa and other self-governing portions of His Ma^jesty^s 
Dominions, but entirely ignorant of Indian traditions and customs 
and of the earlier history of the Protectorate, commenced an agation 
against the Indian settlers with the object eventually of reducing 
them to the same position of inferiority as has been the unhappy 
fate of their countrymen in South Africa. At iirst these efforts 
met with no success, to the groat chagrin of the white settlers 
who pressed for the transfer and the control of the Administration 
from the Foreign Office to the Colonial Office. His Majesty *s 
Indian subjects in East Africa date their principal troubles from 
the beginning of Colonial Office administration in East Africa. 
Without endeavouring to determine how far the Colonial Office 
was responsible for the change, they nevertheless believe that a 
deliberate attempt was made at that time to alter the whole character 
of the administration — which before them had been equitiable 
an.d even-handed to all sections of the community but whicli 
thereafter under 4he growing iiifluenco of the South Africa immi* 
grants or other settlers having similar experience in European 
controlled British Colonies, so as to give advantages and perferential 
treatment, to the white settlers under the pretext that the Protector^ 
ate should come more and more under European influences in the 
intersts of the native population. In Agust 1907, the Land Board 
of;the Protectorate recommended that Government land in certain 
specified atjoae should not be allotted to Indians, but should ba 
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reserved for European settlement. In transmitting the resolution 
to the then Secretary of State, Lord Egin, the commissoner of Lands 
reminded him that but for India the railway would never have been 
constructed, that most of the trading wealth of the country was in 
the hande of the Indians were British finally, that Indians were 
British subjects. Unfortunately, as had happened some months 
earlier in the case of Indians inr.- South Africa, His Lordship did not 
give to these powerful considerations the importance that they 
merited. In a dispatch to the Governor, dated 18th March 1908, 
Lord Elgin said “\V'’ith regard to the granting of land to Indians, 
it is not consonant with the views of His Maijesty’s Government to 
impose legal restrictions on any section of the Indian community, but, 
as a matter of administrative convenience grants should not be 
made to Indians in the upland areas.’* It is submitted in the first 
place, that the rights and the well being of His Majesty’s Indian 
subjects ought never, in a territory such as British East Africa, to 
have been subordinated to mere “administrative convenience**, but, 
that, it is common knowledge that no question of “administrative 
convenience*’ was at issue at that time. The European settlers 
wish to reserve the whole of the uplands area, as one of the healthiest 
and best parts of the Protectorate for themselves. Not that they 
wished themselves to develop the country. They relied and still 
rely entirely upon native labour for the purpose; but they wished 
to live a life apart from and out of contact with the Indian commu- 
nity, and to reserve for themselves the most favourably situated areas, 
access to which has been made possible only by Indian enterprise 
and labour. The departure from principle on the flimsy grounds 
advanced by His Majesty’s Government was disastrous, and from that 
time the Indian position has gradually gone from bad to worse. 
And whereas, in contrast with the reservation of the upland area for 
exclusive White settlement, it was generally understood that the 
lowlands were, to be reserved for Indian settlement, it is significant 
and characteristic of the unfairness of tba W'hite settlers that they 
are to day engaged in an endeavour to secure the assent of the 
Colonial Office to an encroachment upon the Lowland areas. 

When the War broke out, the Indian Community was specially 
reiiuested and loyally consented to abstain ‘from controversial 
agitation. Their consent was obtained on the understanding that 
such abstention was to be reciprocal. Unfortunately, neither the 
Government nor the European settlers abided by the agreement* 
Kacial djffenentiations of an administrative and of a legislative 
character have followed ' fast, until to-day the. situation is'suoh it 
to agitate the people of India, who are asking with the utinost * 
anxiety. whether tba tragic history, of the Indian population of l^utk 
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Africa, for which, to a very large extent, they hold his Majesty’s 
Uoverament responsible, is to be repeated in East Africa, with far 
less possibility of justification, and where the Administration is not, 
as in South Africa, that of a self-governing Dominion enjoying 
Eesponsible Government, but of a Protectorate directly controlled 
by His Majesty’s Government, who must bear the full responsibility 
for all the consequences of the adoption and continuance of the i)rO' 
sent racial policy which they have initiated or permitted. 

The Economic Commission 

A reference was made above to Chapter 7 of the Report of the 
Economic Commission. The Commission appointed by the local 
Government did not include a single Indian representative, and by 
\fay of protest no Indian evidence was tendered, and practically no 
evidence bearing upon the Indian situation was produced before the 
Commissiori. Yet in that Chapter the Commission, without support* 
iijg testimony of any kind, delivered an attack upon the commercial 
methods and the private morality of the Indian Community, of such 
a character as it it is impossible for any self-respecting and high 
spirited people for one moment to tolerate. These allegations of a 
most oflfensivo typo have been made with the very clear object of 
creating an atmosphere of prejudice against the Indian section of the 
population. European and Christian civilisation has been deliber- 
ately invoked and contrasted with Eastern and non-Christian civili- 
sation to the detrement of the latter and in the alleged interests of 
the native population, and recommendations have been made that 
the Protectorate should be treated, together with adjacent territo- 
ries, as a quasi Dominion, and that power should be handed over 
to the small oligarchy of white settlers, whose views need no elucida- 
tion in the light of the declaration on the Indian question of the 
Convention of Associations of East Africa (the most important non- 
official body of European in the country, which is often known as 
“The Wliite Man’s Parliament”) that their aim was to change the 
whole character of the country and its population by the stoppage 
of . Indian immigration and the gradual elimination of the Indian 
population. The Indian Community has felt that such a campaign, 
undertaken ostensibly on behalf of the native population by the 
whije settlers, is hypocritical in the extreme. Those who are best 
acquainted with local conditions and who can read between the 
lines of the proceedings of the Convention of Associations and the 
Report, of tl^e Economic Coi^^kssion, iare under no illusion as to the. 
altruism of the motives of the European settlers. 

The present agitation is> reminiscent of « similar campaigns 
conducted at various times in different parts of South Africa proli«- 
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minary to the iiiiroduotioii of anti-Asiatic legislation imposing further 
disabilities upon the resident Indian population. The Indian 
coninmuity in East Africa has bitterly resented the imputations that 
have boon made against it, and it challenges impartial investigation. 
Tt desires at this stage to make no counter charges, but it is content 
to <iuotc the opinion of the authorised representatives of the Native 
people themselves. Mr. C. F. Andrews, who was specially deputed 
by the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association of Bombay to investi- 
f^ato the situation in East Africa recently, made a special point of 
meetintH ho Frimo Minister and the Chief Justice of Uganda, two 
Ministers of the Native Parliament. This is what Sir Apollo Kagwa, 
Prime Minister, and Mr. Staisles Enganya, the Chief Justice, say in 
a letter to Mr. Andrews : 

“With reference to our meeting with you in our Native 
Parliament this morning, wo beg to confirm in writing our opinion 
wc expressed on the following two points which came out — 
namely : (a) Wo do want the Indians to remain in our country, as we 
coiisidcr that their being hero would improve our country, and would 
do no harm to the country. Besides, wo find them a moral people. 
We would, of course, like better Indians, (h) W e do not want our 
country to bo united to any other Protectorate, for we consider that 
if this was done it would greatly interfere with our Uganda Treaty, 
1900, and our customs. We have other reasons besides. Therefore, 
we would very much like this Protectorate to remain as it is.^* 

Dr. Cock, the wollknown East African medical expert, has 
publicly corroborated the evidence of the Native leaders regarding 
Indian morality. In the light of this disinterested testimony, it is 
clear that the solo motive for the hostile activities of the European 
colonists lies in colour and race prejudice and trade jealousy. It is 
significant, too, that the Convention of Awociations has deliberately 
sought to raise the question of religious privilege and to destroy the 
religious neutrality for which the British administration is supposed 
to stand, as the word “christian” does not appear in the original draft 
of the declaration that the Convention circulated to its members. It 
is, however, no function of His Majesty's Administration in East 
Africa to promote specially any form of religious obelief or civilisation. 
The threatening attitude of European settlers towards the Indian 
colonists and sympathetic officials alike has filled Indians with alarm 
lest liis Majesty’s Government should mistake a clamorous and 
spurious agitation, based upon crude self-interest, for a reasoned 
demand for changes in the Administration that will, if given effect 
to, completely alter its character, with calamitous consequences for 
the old-established Indian population. Indians recognise fully the 
fast that there are a number of officials of idl iSanks in the country 
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who are anxious to administer it sympathetically and impartially. 
But they are not blind to the hostile activities of the bulk of 
the European population, which includes a most violent element, and 
which threatens them whenever they show a disposition to fair- 
minded and just administration. Recent episodes of this character 
are well-known, and it is strongly felt that His Majesty’s Government 
ought to discourage severely the ai^i-Indian tendencies that arc 
locally prevalent, and which are fraught with untold mischief 
to the Empire. 

Having thus reduced to its true moaning and proportion 
the European opposition, the Indian Community desires to place 
the following views on record, in the knowledge that they have 
the support of the Indian people and the sympathy of the Govern- 
ment of India. 


What Indians Want. 

It is no longer possible for the people of India and tbo Indian 
settlers in British East Africa to tolerate or recognise anything 
in the nature of racial differentiation, whether as a matter of 
** administrative convenience ” or by statutory enactment. If tlio 
European settlers could not content themselves with equality 
of treatment with their Indian fellow subjects, they need not 
have come to or stayed in a country already widely populated by 
Indians, and in which Indians had preceded them by many genera- 
tions ; had His Majesty’s Government done their duty towards 
the Indian population, the disabilities today complained of would 
never have been imposed. The Imperial Government have never 
justified and cannot possibly justify to the people of India the 
anti-Indian policy that has been tacitly and officially adopted for 
the past thirteen years. The Indian communities in the nei :bbour- 
ing territories of Zanzibar, Uganda, and Tanganyika have watched 
with alarm the growth of anti-Indian feeling in the Protectorate 
whose effects they are alr^dy beginning to fee). The policy of 
racial differentiation as regards ownership of land in townships 
has already been put into operation in Uganda, where it has 
hitherto been absent.. Yet the Uganda Economic Commission, 
which has just repeated, says of the Indian settler : “ The country 
owes much to the Indian trader, and we consider a broad policy 
of toleration should be adopted towards him. He has shown 
energy and enterpise, and has assisted in the opening up of the 
more remote district. He is also of value as an agriculturist, 
and his activities in this direction might bo well encourged. ” 
That India is far from reconciled to the evil fate that has befallen 
her children in South Africa is evident from the anxiety with 
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which the mission to the Union of Sir Benjamin Robertson, oti 
behalf of the Government of India, is being watched. It would 
be disastrous/ and it would be regarded as a broach of faith on 
the part of the British Government, if the history of the South 
Africa Indiana were repeated in the • East Africa Protoctorato 
and the adjacent territories. India is proud of results of the efforts 
of her colonists settled for centuries in East Africa, and she cannot 
possibly look with equanimity upon a movement calculated to 
injure fatally a most important portion of her foreign trade. It 
is felt by all classes of the Indian people that when the temperate 
parts of the Empire, controlled by self-governing European commu- 
nities, are for all practical purposes, closed to Indian immigration, 
it would be inequitable and unpardonable if, as is now being 
attempted in the East Africa Protectorate, the same policy of 
exclusion wore adopted. Therefore, Indians deem it essential, in 
the interest of all the elements of the mixed population of the 
country, that an absolutely open door, as regards immigration, 
should be maintained. Immigrants of both European and Indian 
origin should be equally welcome and given etjual opportunities 
for the development of individual enterprise, and no special privileg- 
es should be given to any section of the population. 

The political as well as the municipal franchise, which arc 
at present confined to Europeans, should bo equally conferred 
upon Indians. It is absurd to hold that Indians, who, in large 
numbers in their own country, in British Guiana, Trinidad, Fiji, 
and even in the Cape Colony, have been enfranchised, should, 
when settled in East Africa, where the average franchise is higher, be 
incapable of exorcising the franchise. It is not oven disguised that 
the European community have opposed an extension of the franchise 
to Indian because they wish, in a Colony that owes its very 
existence to Indian foresight, courage, and enterprise, to enjoy 
a monopoly of political power in the pretended interest of the 
Native inhabitants. « 

The people of India naturally look to IIis‘ Majesty's Govern- 
ment to remove all racial chocks, bars and differentiations : such, 
for example, as the exclusion of Indians from the Executive 
Council; the practical municipal disfranchisement of Indians in 
Nairobi ; the preferential grants of land to Europeans ; the cncour- 
iigement of settlement by European ex-soldiers without corres- 
ponding encouragement of settlement by Indian ex-soldiers; the 
sale of Crown lands by auction at which Indians are forbidden 
to bid to the detriment of the finances of the colony ; the power 
granted to the Governor, under the Crown Lands Ordiiianco 
f lyio), enabling him to veto (as he has invariably done in practice) 
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the transfer of Europeans owned land to Indian purchasers ; the 
policy of racial segregation in townships and extra-inunicipal 
areas ; and the introduction of legislation, ostensibly of a general 
character, but capable of special administration for political pur- 
poses against Indians by an Executive coiitrollod by a hostile 
White minority. 

The lilast African Indian community has placed its views 
on the various matters of complaiiA and disability upon record 
in a series of moderate and constructive resolutions passed unani- 
mously at the recent session of the Plastorn Africa Indian National 
Congress, (see Register, 1920) to which reference is hereby made, 
in the earnest hope that in so far as they fall within the compe- 
tence of His Majesty^s Government, full relief will be granted. 
And here it may be added that the local Indian community is much 
alarmed at the prospect of ruin resulting from the adoption by the 
Colonial OfHce of a new policy of currency and exchange without 
consultation with the East African Indians, or reference to the 
India Ollico and which it believes to have l)Con adopted mainly in 
the interests of a small section of the European settlers. That this 
view is held by independent observers is evident from the opinion 
of the English President of Kisumu Chamber of Commerce, among 
others, and from the following message to “The Times” from its 
Mombasa correspondent: — 

The Times,’ March 12, 1920 

Moml/asiu March 0 (dehyed) 

“Recent legislation respecting the rate of exchange enforced 
on iristuctions from the Colonial OlUce, by which the value of the 
rupee is fixed at 2s. 4d. now, 2s. 2d. as from July 1, and 2s. as from 
December 1, while in India the rate remains at about 2s. 8d., resulted 
in a serious dislocation of the trade of the Protectorates of Zanzibar 
and Tanganyika (formerly i^erman East Africa). In the first place 
a considerable quantity of the trade and finance of the territories 
is geographically dependent upon India ; secondly, the position is 
aggravated by the already serious shortagp of silver ; and thirdly, 
the legislation is enforced during the harvesting of the Uganda 
cron requiring about 150 lakhs (Ll,7 50,000 at the exchange of 2s. 
4d.) to purchase the (i0,000 bales of native production. The im- 
pression locally is that in the introduction of the recent measures 
too great consideration was given to settlers’ interests, to the direct 
exclusion of established commercial and industrial interests, and 
entailing restrictive consequences upon native production. The 
local conditions resulting from these factors warrant the assumption 
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that there will be a breakdown of the country’s trade, and that a 
financial crisis is imminent.” 

Conclusion. 

India is to day entering upon a new path as a free Nation, on 
the road to Dominionhood, within the British Empire. The susbepti- 
bilitios of her people can no longer be ignored, as have, in the mat- 
ter of the welfare of her coloirists, been only too often in the past. 
In South Africa, the existence of an independent Dominion Govern^ 
ment has been held by the Imperial Government to excuse them 
for non-intervention on behalf of the unhappy and ill used Indian 
population. The same considerations do not apply to East Africa, 
where the Imperial Government are solely responsible for policy 
and administration, a responsibility which they cannot share and 
have no right to delegate. As to the Tanganyika Territory which 
will be governed under a mandate from the League of Nations, the 
British Government will bo responsible to the international con- 
science of the world. But India, too, is an original member of the 
League of Nations, and is entitled to demand not only that all peoples 
alike should bo treated equally in the mandated area, but that in 
the neighbouring British Territory equal treatment should bo 
adopted, lest the evil results of the opposite policy react adversely 
upon the peoples on the other side of a vague and artificial boundary. 
In the eyes of the Indian public, the sincerity of Great Britain’s 
attitude towards India on Imperial questions will be tested to a 
great extent by the policy enforced in East Africa. 

Indians look upon the British East Africa Protectorate, Uganda , 
Zanssibar, and Tanganyika as one territory which was for centuries 
settled and developed by Indians residing under the jurisdiction 
of Asiatic sovereigns, and wdio brought with them . largo amounts 
of capital whoso investment in the country accounts for its present 
prosperity. Throughout this vast area there was no European 
settlement whatever until the mushroom growth of the last twenty 
years. If the Indian population were "to leave East Africa to rnor- 
row the entire territory would immediately fall into ruin and decay, 
and its Native population relapse into barbarism. It is believed 
in India that, when reminded of all the facts, the British people 
and the British Government will not allow Judgment to go by 
default, but will respond generously to India’s claim to the equal 
treatment of her colonists in East Africa, and the reversal of the 
present prevalent anti Indian policy. 
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The Fizi Despatch 

The following papers on the conviction of Mr. D. 
M. Manilal and the Indian riots in Fizi are 
published by the Govt, of India 

Deapaich fmn the Governor of Fiji to the Colonial Office No, 25^ 
dated the ^2nd January 1920, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your telegram 
of the 8th ( 1 December) instant, asking for a report on the circum- 
stances in which a sentence of imprisonment was passed on Mr. 
D. M. Manilal. 

2. The facts of the case are as follows : — Early in 1918 Mr. 
Manilal applied for the lease of a piece of native land in the village 
of Nausori, Rewa, on which he desired to erect an office. The Board 
which reports and advises on applications for leases recommended 
in this case that the application should not be ap^^roved, as the land» 
which is on the bank of the Rewa river, was * right in the native 
village, and close to the ferry anproach, which at any time may 
lequire to bo deviated owing to flood wash, or to give a better 
gradient. '' The Governor in Council concurred in the Board’s 
recommendation, and Mr. Manilal was accordingly informed that 
his application could not bo approved. 

3. Early this year Mr. Manilal apparently came to some irregu- 
lar agreement with the native owners of the land, and, notwithstand- 
ing a warning given him by the Acting District Commissioner, Rewa, 
and that there are other sites in Nausori suitable for an office, com- 
medced to erect a building on it. The Acting Secretary for Native 
Affairs, with my approval, given on the advice of the Acting 
Attorney General, thereupon issued a notice to Mr. Manilal under 
the provisions of sectibn 3 of Ordinance No. 5 of 1889, warning 
him to depart forthwith from the native town of Nausori and to 
cease to occupy any land or building within the said town or its 
precincts. 

4. As Mr. Manila] did not comply with this notice, proceedings 
were instituted against him, and, on the case being heard before tfie 
Bistrjldb Commissioiter, Bdwa, he was fined lOf. or in default one 
ibontii’s iteprisdttfnent. .The fine was paid. 

47 
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5. The only protest received in connection with this matter 
came from the ** Indian Imperial Association of Fiji. of which Mr, 
Manilal is Chairman. As it was a case in which Mr. Manila], who 
is himself a lawyer, deliberately flouted the law, in spite of official 
warnings, I did not consider that the protest called for any con- 
sideration. 

6. 1 enclose copies of a paragraph which appeared in the Fiji 
Times of 25th September last on this subject and of a letter dated 
3rd subsequently sent, to the same newspaper by members of the 
Indian community not belonging to the Association. 

Annex 1 : — Extract from “ Fiji Times, ** 25th September 1919 
Motion of Protest. Favour Mr. Monilal 

At a meeting of Suva Indians on the 24th, the following 
motion was passed : — 

This meeting of the Indian Imperial Association of Fiji views 
with alarm, deep sorrow and profound indignation the prosecution 
and conviction of Mr. D. M. Manilal, M.A., LL. B., Barrister- at- 
law, and the sentence of 101. fine or month's imprisonment pro- 
nounced against him for the crime of building an office on a piece 
of land for which a grateful native had given him license to occupy 
without any tenure, simply because this convenient business site 
had originally been coveted by a company of which the Government 
has refused a proper lease to Mr. Manilal without any objection, 
that ho was not prepared to meet, singling him out from amongst 
many others, withdrawing the ettrge against the native himself 
for the alleged ofTence. And this Association strongly protests 
against the conviction knowing that inany of the European settlers 
in this Colony have already acquired large areas of freehold 
lands from natives by presents of match boxes, matchlocks, and 
illicit liquor, while our only leader in this Colony and Chairman 
of this Association is prosecuted to conviction in spite of irregulari- 
ties in procedure and unsufficiency of evidence for putting up a 
place of business where the local European clique do hot wish an 
Indian to remain without dependency on themselves, which pre- 
caution was entirely uncalled for and unnecessary after he had 
complied with the Government notice to leave the premises and 
sold the building to the native himself." 

ANNEX 2 : — From “ Fiji Timesf* 3rd October 1919» 

The Indian Protest. 

Sir, 

We, the* undersigned members of the Indian community of 
Suva, feel that we cannot allow the contributed article in your issue of 
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Monday, 25th September, headed ''Indian Meeting Motion of Protest,” 
" Favour Mr, Manila!, ” to pass without a slight comment. 

The so-called Indian Imperial Association is in no way an 
association representative of the Indian community of Fiji. It is 
a quasi secret society. To become a member you must be an 
intimate friend and approved by one or more of the few gentlemen 
who run the society. • 

Mr. Manilal, Mr. George Suchit and Mr. Bam Singh arc the 
leaders, we believe, and the remainder of the society is comprised 
roughly of some dozen of their personal friends. 

The Association is not open to the Indian community here 
in general, and unless one shares the views held by the above- 
named gentlemen, one is not eligible. 

The law in respect of a breach of which Mr. Manilal was fined 
is a law to prevent Fijians exploiting Indians, and Indians in their 
turn from exploiting each other. 

We do not infer that Mr. Manilal had any idea of committing 
a crime, but if he had been suddenly called to India and had sold 
his right and title in his building, the purchaser would have 
found that his right and title was on a very precarious footing, 
and we understand that the Ordinance was passed by the Govern- 
ment solely to prevent dealings of this kind, and it ill behoves 
us to grumble at legislation passed in our interest. 

We hope that this letter will, to some extent, remove from 
the public any idea that the so-called Indian Imperial Association 
is in any way representative of the Indian community, consisting, 
as it does, of a few malcontents and quidnuncs. 

We are, &c.. 

Non Members, 

Telegram from tJie Governor of Fiji to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies^ dated OthMavch 1920, 

Your telegram dated 3rd March. Following is statement of 
offences, arrests, convictions andwdismissals during riots: — Cutting 
telegraph wires, two men arrested, one committed for trial, one 
remanded. Bridge, wrecking, 27 men arrested and remanded. 
Wounding with intent, eight men and three women arrested and 
committed for trial. Unlawful assembly, summary jurisdiction, 
nine men arrested and convicted. Intimidation, summary jurisdic- 
tion, one man (?) arrested, and convicted. Riot, common law, I t 
men and three women arrested and committed for trial. Riotous 
behaviour, summary jurisdiction, 168 men 18 women arrested, 128 
men 14 women convicted, 40 men and 4 women cases dismissed, all 
refused bail. » * , 
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Telegram from the G(mrmi' of Fiji to the Secretary of 
^ ‘ State for the Colonies^ dated 18th March IBW. 

FoUowing is. summary of petition addressed to Government by 
numerous Indians of Suva and district:-— 

'Xoya! Indians respectfully ask Government to take stops to 
punish agitators responsible for ^recent troubles among Indians. We 
feel that many who have been committed to gaol have been incited 
to do acts for which they have been punished by leaders who are 
still at large, and wo pledge ourselves to render to Government 
every assistance in our power to bring agitators to justice.’’ 

Telegram from the Governon' of Fiji to the Secretary of 
State foi' the Colonies^ dated 29th March 1920, 

In connection with recent Indian disturbances I have to inform 
you that by Order made under Peace and Good Order Ordinance, 
1875, following persons : (l) D. M. Manilal, (2) Mrs. Manila!, (d) 
Harapal Maharaj, (4) Faiil Khan, have been prohibited from resid- 
ing for two years within (a) Island of Vitu Lovu, (b) Island of 
Ovalau, (c) District of Vanua Levu, known as Macuata Province. 
Order served 27th March and takes eifect from 1st April, but reason- 
able latitude will be allowed for making transport arrangements, <&o. 

Despatch fro7n the Govenor of Fiji to the Colonial Office, 

No, 06, dated the 12th March 1920, 

I have the honour to make the following report on the recent 
strike of Indian labourers in Fiji and the consequent disturbances 
at Suva and other centres. 

2. The first indication of trouble was a strike of the Indian 
employees of the Public Works Department on 15th January ; on 
19th January the employees of the Municipal Council followed suit 
and the strike became fairly general in Suva. No deOnite demands 
were put forward, but there was talk of a general demand for 55. per 
diem pay. On 21st January a strike began on a small scale in the 
Eewa district and minor cases of #?|^ntimidafion were reported both 
there and at Suva. At this stage itVas thought ladvisable to enrol 24 
European constables at Suva, in case they shouH bo required. In 
the course of the next three days the strike became general in the 
Bewa district and was reported to be spreading to the up- river 
centres, Yiria and Vunidawa. 

3, Up to this point there was no disorder and no ‘reason to 
anticipate any. There was no evidence of hostility against the 
Government. Meetings were held among the Indians, but the speak- 
ers generally counselled respect for law and order and the observance 
of constitutional methods. The initial grievances felt were 
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apparently against the merchants, whose high prices were regarded 
as being the cause of the increased cost of living. 

4. On the afternoon of 27th January news was received by 
telephone of a threatening demonstration at Nausori on the Bewa 
river, where the Colonial Sugar Eefining Company have one of their 
principal mills. The trouble began with the arrest of certain Indians 
for intimidating others desiring to coturn to work. The arrested 
men were rescued from the police by a crowd, which rapidiy 
increased to the number of 1,000 or more, and attempted to rush the 
police station at Naduruloulou in order to attack the witnesses. Late 
in the afternoon Captain E. Kane, M. C. the District Commissioner, 
reported that there was every prospect of a riot, and in response to 
his request for assistance I authorised the despatch of 12 native 
constables from Suva, followed later by 20 Europeans and a machine 
gun section of the Defence Force. The arrival of these reinforce- 
ments had a tranquillising effect, and the night passed without 
further incident. On this occasion and in the subsequent emergen- 
cies at Eewa, the situation was resolutely and judiciously handled by 
Captain Kane. 

5. On 28th January the elected members of the Legislative 
Council resident at Suva, called upon me and asked what steps the 
Government wore taking to deal with the situation. They repre- 
sented that the public were seriously alarmed, that the attitude of 
the Indians was believed to bo largely racial, and that there were 
reports of a large and probably hostile demonstration at ISuva being 
planned for 2nd February. I informed them fully of the steps already 
taken and of those which it was proposed to take. On the came day 
1 received a telegram from the Mayor of Levuka reporting that all 
the Indian labourers employed on the municipal and harbour works 
there had struck, but eventually these men wont back to work and 
there was no trouble at Levuka. There was still no evidence of any 
intention on the part of the strikers to formulate their demands, 
though it was reported ab(Xit this time that they were selecting 
delegates to represent their grievances to me. 

6. On the evening of the 29th, a mob of about 200 Indians, 
armed with sticks, gathered in Toorak (the Indian location at 
Suva) with the object of attacking the manager of one of the hotels 
(Patesan by name), whom they accused of having flogged an Indian 
servant and of having used insulting language to Indians passing 
his hotel. The mob was dispersed by the constabulary, but not 
without a baton charge. Other mobs assembled at Tamavua (a 
village on the outskirts of Suva) with the same object, but were 
mot by the Inspector-General of Constabulary, who persuaded them 
to go home and told them that their proper course was tp seek 
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redress in the magistrate’s court instead of taking the law into their 
own hands. 

7. Meanwhile a request had been made to me, through the 
Agent-General of Immigration, that I would receive a deputation 
of Indian workers and hear their grievances. I at once consented 
to receive the deputation, which waited upon me on 30th January. 
The deputation consisted of ^bout 15 leading Indians and several 
women, and was headed by a Mrs. Manilal, the wife of D. M. 
Manila!, a local Indian lawyer who was already under suspicion, 
and is now regarded beyond all reasonable doubt as being the prime 
mover in the agitation. Manilal himself was not present. A long 
statement of grievances was read to mo representing the increased 
price of foodstuffs and other necessaries and the inadequacy of the 
prevailing rates of wages, and concluding with the request that the 
Government should pay its labourers 5s. a day, and appoint a Com- 
mission to consider the question of controlling prices after work had 
been resumed. I had already decided, in consultation with my ad- 
visers, that no increase should bo promised until work was resumed ; 
but, after asking the deputation, a number of questions and discussing 
the subject matter of their petition, 1 informed them that I was pre: 
pared to appoint a Commission, and that I had already obtained the 
consent of the Chief Justice to act as Chairman. I added that, 
if after considering the findings of the Commission the Government 
decided to give an increase of wages to its employees, the increase 
would have effect from the date on which they resumed work — 
an offer which I hoped might induce the strikers to resume work 
quietly. 

S. I proceeded immediately with the appointment of the 
Commission, and on the following day I published the names of 
the members, and the terms of reference, which were to enquire 
and report as to — 

(a) the present cost of living as compared v^ith the cost in former years ; 

(b) the present rates of salaries and wages as compared with the rates prevai- 
ling in former years ; 

(c) Whether at the present cost of necessaries the salaries or wages earned 
by dijfferent classes of the community afford a reasonable means of liveli- 
hood ; 

(d) if not, what measures the Government should take with a view to adjust- 
ing any disproportion between cost of necessaries and the prevailing 
rates of salaries or wages. 

In response to a request made to me by the deputation, provi- 
sion was inserted enabling the Commission to include as an additional 
member a representative of the Indian wage-earning class in any 
particular district, a concession of which the Indians promtly availed 
themselves by nominating as their representative Mr. S. S. Chowla, 
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a clerk in the Law Department. News of the appointment of the 
Commission was quickly ciiculated among the Indians at Suva and 
Bewa, apparently with good effect, as they spent much time during 
the following days in discussing the means of appointing delegates 
and presenting evidence. 

9. Meanwhile reports were being received of further cases of 
intimidation and of preparations for the large demonstration which 
was expected on the following Monday, 2nd February. There was 
nothing to indicate what form this demonstration was likely to take, 
and no actual reason to anticipate that it would be otherwise 'than 
pacific, but the possibility of a concentration of five or six thousand 
Indian strikers at Suva was a little disturbing in view of the small 
forces at the Government's disposal, and there was, not unnaturally, 
a certain amount of anxiety on the part of the public. In the 
circumstances it was thought advisable to bo prepared for any 
contingency. Accordingly a rough scheme of defence was improvised, 
by which all available forces were to stand to at day light on the 
Monday morning. On Sunday morning I met the leading citizens 
of Suva at the Defence Force Club and addressed them informally 
on the situation. I said that, although the Government had thought 
it wise to make all possible preparations in case of trouble on the 
following day there \vas nothing in the reports received inconsistent 
with a perfectly peaceable intention on the part of the strikers ; and 
that even if a demonstration took place, it need not necessarily be 
accompanied by any disturbance. At the same time I observed that 
in times like these men with grievances, whether white or coloured, 
were prone to excitement, and that Europeans might hear things 
said by the Indians which would try their patience severely ; but I 
deprecated interference with any crowds so long as there was no 
actual violence or threat of demago to life or propei ty. 

10. Sunday, the 1st of February, passed o^f quietly. A large 
meeting of Indians was held^t Rewa, but the meeting was entirely 
peaceable and was largely occupied with discussion as to the repre- 
sentation of grievances before the Commission, the appointment of 
which had apparently given satisfaction. On the following day, 2nd 
February, everything was in readiness for the expected demonstra- 
tion at Suva, but nothing happened beyond a meeting of Indians in 
one of the suburbs. On the following day, however I received a 
disquieting report of the attitude of the Indians at Kewa. Gatherings 
of Indians at outlying points in the Rewa district wore reported, the 
intention undoubtedly being to concentrate on Nausori. The object 
of the consentration was clearly hostile, and there was much talk of 
looting stores and damaging property. Visits paid by Bewa Indians 
to Suva and the evidence which they saw of the Government's pre- 
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poredness there no doubt had the effeet of cheeking for the moment 
the plane of the etrikera at Nausori. Nevertheless the time had 
clearly come for tke Government to be in readiness for grave develop- 
ments. Accordingly, I decided to mobilise the Defence Force and 
to send two sections to Nausori, the remainder being concentrated 
in barracks at Suva. At the same time 1 gave orders that the cross- 
ing of the Rewa rivet by Indians in considerable numbers in either 
direction was to be stopped. Trouble of a more or less serious nature 
seemed inevitable and preparations wore hurried forward. Interfer- 
ence by Indians with the telephone wires betwen Nausori and the 
up-river centres was reported. Late in the evening a heavy thunder- 
storm burst over Suva, and the lighting, which was the most vivid 
I have ever seen, made telephone conversation difficult and hampered 
the work of preparation. At 7 p. Ar., a great blaze was observed on 
the sea front. At first it was thought that the Government work- 
shops were on fire, but afterwards it was found that a cutter in the 
harbour, loaded with benzine, had been struck by lightning. The 
incident provided an exciting close to an eventful day. 

11. At this stage considerable activity among Indian women 
became noticeable, the most prominent among them being Mrs. 
Manilal, who addressed meetings of Indians, exhorting them not 
to go back to work and to prevent all their countrymen from doing 
BO. Mrs. Manilal, accompanied by a crowd of women, attempted 
to force an Indian employee at one of the motor garages to leave 
his work, but the police appeared on the scene and the women went 
homo. 13and8 of women of the lowest class were organised to inti- 
midate workers with obscene language and filthy practices. 

12. On 6th February the Commission held its first sittings, 
and 1 issued a Proclamation calling upon the strikers to resume 
work and explaining the situation to the Indians. In the course 
of the week I had been verbally approached throug the Agent- 
General of Immigration with the suggf^stion that, on the following 
Sunday, 8th February, 1 should go out to Nausori unofficially, accom- 
panied only by the Agent-General of Immigration and the Inspector- 
General of Constabulary, and attend a meeting of the strikers at 
which no other European should be allowed to be present. The 
Agent-General very properly declined to submit any such request 
to me unless it were made in writing, which was not donOi The 
request was illustrative of the dictatorial attitude now being assumed 
by the strike leaders. The proposal that the Governor should 
ftiake a journey of 14 miles, in order to parley in a daudeatine 
fashion with strikers, was one which, I need hardly say, I should 
not have been prepared to entertain for a momont^ and I regret 
that the leaders did not put forward their request in writing and 
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so afford me an opportunity of telling them what I thought of the 
suggestion. Later on, I was shown the draft of an address which had 
been prepared to bo presented to me at the proposed meeting. Jt had. 
very little to do with the stated grievances, namely, the cost of 
living and the rate of wages, and consisted of a long remme of 
political complaints and aspirations. It was in fact a clear proof 
that, the economic grievances, on Which the leaders had induced 
the labourers to strike, had been relegated to th(3 background, and 
that the movement had been converted into a political agitation. 
I may mention here lliat, at ono of the previous meetings at Suva 
above referred to, a rcsobition was solemnly passed ordaining that, 
while all other Indian domestic servants wore to bo called out 
under threats of boating, those in the employ of the Governor, 
tho Chief Justice and the Colonial Secretary might 1)6 specially 
exempted. 

13. On 7th February there was an attempt at arson on the 
premises of the Public Works Department at Suva, which w’as for- 
tunately discovered in time to prevent a serious conllogration. 

14. I have not so far referred to Navua, an important sugar 
centre on the south coast where tho Vancouver-Fiji Sugar Com- 
pany have a largo mill. Tho Indian labourers hero also, to the 
number of two or three thousand, wont on strike ; but there was 
no disorder, and tho situation was well handled by the District 
Commissioner, Mr. A. II. Koberts, with tho aid of the local police 
and 50 Fijian special constables.’ There were, nevertheless, mo- 
ments of anxiety for the safety of residents and properly at Navua, 
and for several days an armed party was held in readiness to pvocj^ed 
there by launch from Suva at half an houFs notice. 

15. Hitherto no serious developments had been reported from 
the up river centres beyond Pewa, but on the afternoon of Sunday 
tlie 8th of February disturbing news was received from tho District 
Commissioner at Vunidawa, who reported that all tho Indian labour- 
ers had struck, that intimidation was rife, and that on the previous 
day bloodshed had been narrowly averted, ono of tho European 
planters living with his wife and two children on an isolated estate 
having been attacked by Indians. All the planters had been brought 
into the Governmenl; station, but they had no means of defence. 
After consultation with tho District Commissioner by telephone, 

1 authorised him to enrol local Fijians as special constables, and 
told him to defend the station as best ho could pending the arrival 
of reinforcements. These, to the number of 12 half-caste and Fijian 
members of the Defence Force under a European officer, were dispat- 
ched at once, proceeding part of tho way by motor-car and the 
rest by river. 

48 
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IG. The first serious collision occurred at Suva on the after- 
noon of the 11th February. Shortly after 2 p.m., a report reached 
the Iiispector-Q^neral of Constabulary to the cifeci; that some 60 or 
'70 Indians, armed with sticks, were coming into Suva from one of 
the suburbs. The Inspector-General immediately proceeded in his 
car to the outskirts of the town, accompanied by an Inspector and 
a small body of constables. The police were drawn across the road 
and held up the mob. When asked what they intended to do, the 
Indians said that Mrs. Manilal had been arrested, and that they 
intended to go to the prison (apparently with the obieot of 
attempting to release her). The Inspector-General told them that 
they could not be allowed to pass. This was resented, and the 
women persisted in passing. The Inspector-General, having insuffi- 
cient men to deal with the rest of the crowd, and being unwilling 
to precipitate trouble, decided that it would be unwise to interfere 
with the women ; but he took away the loaded and other sticks 
from the men that had them, and informed the crowd that the 
report of Mrs. Maiiilars arrest was untrue. As they were disinclined 
to believe. Colonel Golding otfered to take their leader into Suva 
in his car, in order that he might see for himself that Mrs. Manilal 
was in her house, provided that the crowed remained where 
they were. This was done, and on Colonel Golding’s return the 
crowd were satisfied, and slowly dispersed. On his way back to 
Suva the Inspector-General met another crowd of Indians, armed 
with sticks, coming from a different direction. He stopped them, 
and asked them where they were going, and what they intended to 
do. The replied that white men wore being beaten, and that they 
were going to see what the trouble was. Colonel Golding told them 
that this was not true, and turned them back. Shortly after his 
return to the police station the Inspector-General received informa- 
tion that there was likely to be trouble at Toorak, where Indians 
were reported to be gathering with the intention of a hostile attack 
upon loyal Indians returning from >(ork. He thereupon ordered 
Inspector Swinbourne to take some special constables to Toorak, 
and patrol the neighbourhood. Inspector Swinbourne subsequently 
reported as follows : — 

“Approaeliinp Toorak, a riot was found to be iif progress, and it ap|)eAr8 
that S|H*cial (’onstable Reay. whilst endeavouring to arrest an Indian 
woman named Uaiiimnn, was scft upon and beaten by Indian men and 
women, as were the Fijian const abl*js aiul an ilderly Kuropean gentle- 
man named Pilkington,- who had gone to his assistance. Beay and 
the police w'crc forced to retire and were pursued down Toorak road 
by a howling mob of some 300 Indians, who hurled sticks and stones 
after them and generally terrorising the whole neighbourhood. With 
the individual arrival of • Specials * and Sub-Inspector Lucchinelli, 
the Indians were driven off the Rewa road into a gully near the com- 
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pound, where the Indian women were originally seen in the morning 
by the constabulary officers, yhere Special Canstables Caldwell, Savage 
and James Brown (police van driver) were severely beaten and woun- 
ded and the police driven back to Toorak roiul. The Magistrate was 
asked to attend by Inspector Swinbourne. The Chief Police Magistrate 
and a party of soldiers under Major Knox soon afterwards arrived on 
the scene.” 

The Inspector-General himself aAied upon the scene about the 
same time as the Military. The Indians who had been participating 
in the riot ran into some houses in the neighbourhood. Colonel 
Golding ordered these houses to be surrounded and caused all found 
inside to be disarmed and collected in one spot. A Party of 1 7 5 
men and 14 women were marched down to the police station under 
escort. Meanwhile, Colonel Golding despatched some cspecials, 
under command of Inspector Swinbourne, to deal with a crowd of 
Indians armed with sticks who had been reported as coming into 
Suva from another quarter. This crowd was intercepted and forced 
to retire to the outskirts of the town. 

17. Late in the evening I visited the police station and con- 
gratulated the police and special constables on the way in which 
they had handled a very difficult and dangerous situation. I also 
visited the hospital, where I saw Mr. W. Savage and Mr. C. Cald- 
well, Special Constables. They were both very badly injured and 
almost unconscious, Mr. Savage’s head and face being a mass of 
bruises, while Mr. Caldwell had an arm and several ribs broken. I 
also saw Mr. Pilkington, a^cntleman, over 70 years of age, who 
had very pluckily gone to the assistance of the police and had had 
an arm broken. 

18. At an early stage of the trouble it bad become apparent 
to me that naval or military assistance, or both, from outside the 
Colony would be required. Even if a sufficient force could have 
boon organised looally, it was clear that the Indians would never 
believe in its sufficiency; £yid the inevitable result of a collision 
between several thousands of Indians and a force which they believed 
they could overpower, although in the end the armed force would 
probably have prevailed, would have boon a resort to rifle and 
machine-gun fire involving serious bloodshed and damage to property. 
In the circumstances I decided to ask the Government of Australia 
to send a warship, and at the same time, in case a vessel should 
not be available from Australia or should not arrive in time, to 
ask the New Zealand Government for assistance also. Both requests 
were generously and promptly complied with, and I desire to record 
the deep appreciation of the Government and people of this Colo- 
ny of the action of the Commonwealth and the Dominion Autho- 
rities. The assistance from New Zealand, which arrived first, 
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oodaistod of a detachttieiit of 60 officers and men of tbe New Zealand 
Defence Forces with Lewis gun sections, These arrived on the 
morning of 12th February on board the New Zealand^ Gpvernmont 
vessel Tulanekai, Being uncertain at What point this force might 
be first requiredi I had requested the Tutanekai to proceed to Levuka 
and there to await developments. On the night, however, of 12th 
February, in view of the seiflous affray in Suva and possibility of 
further trouble here, I requested the Tutanekai by wireless to come 
direct to Suva! The arrival of the force was most opportune. A 
portion of the force was immediately called upon to support the 
police in preventing the incursion of crowds into Suva and generally 
in restoring order in the town and neighbourhood, while late in the 
same day a section was despatched 1)y launch up the Rewa river 
in order to reinforce the Fijian police and Defence Force already 
stationed at Nausori, who had had to deal during the day with 
serious disturbances amounting to riot. 

19, The following is a detailed account by Inspector A. Pictor, 
of the Fiji Constabulary, on the^ riot at Nausori on 12th Feb- 
ruary ' 

“On account of trouble occurring at fcfuva on tlic 11th instant in the 
.'ifternooni the special cont tables who had already been sworn in were 
mobilised, rilles issued and Xausori picketed with posts of regular anil 
Special constabulary that night. No disturbance occurred, however, 
and nothing out of the ordinary until 11-20 p. M. it was found that 
the telephone wires to ^uva had b<‘t'U cut. A special constable motor 
cyclist and liu'’sman W’cro sent out to locate the break, while despatch 
runners (Fijian) were scut to fcfuva St the same time.^ The cut was 
located and reported to »Suvaw On Tburschiy, the 12th instant, crowds 
were reported as coming in at an early hour from Uaralevu, Vuci, 
Waimbokasi, kc„ with ‘sticks, knives, &c., and concentrating at Vuni- 
moni. These people did not seem to know why they had been summoned, 
and a large number dispersed when called upon to do so. I ordered 
all sticks to be thrown away, and this was carried out. AtlO-SOp.M., 
however a crowd of about 300 men were reported as ^ coming from 
Suva direction towards Davii I ;vu. The bridges from Nasinu to Nansori 
had previously been reported as brok^, and this crowd wetd the per- 
petrators. I at once re paired to l)avuih:^u by launch with a detachment 
of Fijian constables, followed later by a launch load of specials (\tith 
refles). A guard ^f six specials was alroiwly posted at Davuiljvu Hotel, 
and on arrival I foun<l the crowd had parsed the hoUl and had^ proceeded 
to the pontoon landing. I followed them up arid asked their intentions-. 
They stated that they were going to Nausori and that nothing would 
stop tliem. The pontoon having previously been withdraw.i to the 
Nausori side, they were unable to proceed further, and the Fijian 
ponstablea were in their roar, 1 called upon them to throw down 
thoit sticks and other arms therefore, Miich about 60 per cent, did ; 
the remainder, however, escaped up the road towards Suva again. .They 
followed up and when opposite the hotel the ‘ specJsl-s * previously 
. '.r«{^erreil to reinforced the Fijians, The crowd somehow'obtairiOd'Other 
etiohft ^nd irori P^l kigs,; however, aiwi: nuiab^rt wero mOtoeuUriljr 
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being * B^nrellod wi%, r^hforcements brought otct in Eviheude boats from 
the Nausori side. Aa the tember of the crowed was ugly I formed square 
and telephoned* Nausori to have a patrol Be|^< on to the river to cut 
communication between the Nausori and Davuilevu side to prevent 
further reinforcements, and requested Caplin Kane, the District Commi- 
ssioner, to come over as I anticipated the necessity of reading the 
Riot Act. At the same time 1 sent for cciaiii Indian leaders 1 could 
more or less trust and try to disperse the crowd by peaceable means. 
This latter move was successful, the Nausori men who had crossed 
in small boats expressed their desire to return to their own side peace- 
ably. This was consented to, and the. pontoon sent for; nobody, 
however, w'as to be allowed to laud at Nausori with a stick.' I tele- 
phoned to Captain Faddy, Officer Commanding Defence Force, who 
had a guard, on the Nausori side of the pontoon- way, to request him 
to have this order enforced, and to this he agreed. Left by the Nausori 
men, the Nasinu crowd rapidly dispersed, the majority throwing away 
their sticks. The Constabulary then returned to the Nausori side at 
2 p. M. The Constabulary had scarcely landed at the Company’s 
wharf, Nausori, when whist(.li were heard from the pontoon bridge. 
Collecting the Fijian constablis who had fallen in at the first alarm, 
1* proceeded to the spot, accompanied by Sub-Inspector Tucker. On 
arrival at the bridge the Defence Force guard w'as found to be in 
difficulties, as an angry crowd, armed with sticks, were on the bridge, 
and actually at grips with several members. It appears the trouble 
arose through the pontoon guard taking away sticks from the second 
pontoon load of people from the Davuilevu side as requested. It was 
obviomly a case for swift measures, and so thd Fijians were formed 
up in irout of tlic Defence Force guard, across the bridge which was 
then held by a line of Fijian constables, with fixed bayonets. At 
si gilt of these the crowd fell back to the far end of the bridge, while 
the Fijians were subjected to a lively fusilade of stones. 1 am glad 
to be able to state that no trainc<l troops could have stood this more 
steadily than the Fijians, whose behaviour throughout has been exemp- 
. lary. The special constabulary now came up behind the Fijians, but 
seeing bodies of the crowd moving back at a run towards Vuci, I sent 
the specials back to take up a position blocking the Vuci road, which 
enters Nausori opposite Marks store at right angl.8 to the river, while 
. others were to hold the Naduruloulou road, to prevent people from the 
Nausori coolie lines taking us in reverse. Both these forces came face to 
face with armed crowds, but the S'-gbt of the rifles and the coolness of 
the N, C. O.’swas sufficient to meet the situation. Captain Kane now 
a'Tived at the bridge, and having spoken to the ciwd without effect, 
reatl the Riot Act.. The crowd, under the influence of certain of their 
I adci’S who were not inclined to violence, retired slightly and gradually 
dispersed without any firing tacking place. There were no further 
incidents this day. On this date all European women and children were 
. concentrated at Nauso/i, arrangements having previously been raacie.” 

20. The affair at Nausori on 12th February was the most 
serious of any that have occured. Although, however, the mpst 
serious, it was not the last, for on the following day the palioe ca^e 
into collision with a mob of several hundreds oi !4id:^ns who had 
been wrecking bridgea and telephone wires on the road between 
Suva and Bewa* I cannot describe this incident better than in 
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the words of the iDspeotor-General of Coi^stabulary, irhofie report 
reads as follows : — 

«On Friday the 18th instant at about 3 o' clock I rcceiTcd information 
that Major Knox with some mounted men and his Lewis gun section 
were holding up at the Samabnla Bridge a crowd of between 200 and 
800 Indians who were demanding to be allowed to come, into Suva. 
Permission to do so had been refused, and Mr. Pennefather, Chief 
Police Magistratci had proceeded to the scene and called upon Indians 
to disperse. The Indians refused and remained in the Ti^nity of the 
bridge. I proceeded to the scene with inspector Bwinbourno, .Sub- 
Inspector Luccbinelli and party of 25 European speial constables and 
Fijian Constabulary. I conferred with Mr. Pennefather, who told 
me of the situation, whereupon I told Major Knox; officer in charge 
of the Defence Force party, that I was going to advance on the mob 
and asked him to follow up my party with his mounted men in case 
I should require their assistance. I then crossed the bridge with the 
constabulary and hustled the mob of Indians, taking care not to 
inflict damage on those who did not resist. The main body of Indians 
ran up the road a distance of about 400 or 500 yards, and in the 
vicinity of an Indian dwelling house a number picked up poles and 
bludgeons and offered us serious resistance by flinging rocks, stones 
and sticks at us and striking at us with their weapons. One tall 
Indian I noticed in particular came for me with a p'>le, but was pevented 
reaching me by one of the Corporals of Constabulary, who %vaB himself 
stunned by a stiaggering blow. At this moment k heard revolver and 
pistol shots being fired behind me, but I am unable to say who fired 
them. I saw Sub-Inspcctor Luccbinelli discharge his revolver twice 
at the Indian who attacked me, but the shots did not take effect, as 
I saw the Indian making off when I had ordered constables to take 
him in flank. Had not fire been opened on the crowd of Indians, 
who vastly outnumbered us, 1 do not hesitate to fay that there would 
have been serious loss of life on our side. I remained on the spot 
half-an-houT after the action and collected the wounded Indians and 
constables and had them 'conveyed to Suva in the police van for treat- 
ment at the hospital. Three Indians were suffering from gunsliot wounds 
(one of whom has since died) and several others from contusions on 
the head and body.” 

A magisterial enquiry was subsequently held on the death of the 
Indian who was killed, and the Magistrate’s finding was that the 
ease was one justifiable homicide. This was the only life lost, hut 
the few shots that were fired and the death of the Indian may have 
been the means of saving greater loss of life. There is no doubt 
that the Indians had been led to believe by agitiftors that firearms 
would under no circumstances be resorted to by the Government 
forc08*-a belie! which greatly increased the difficulties of the 
police in effecting peaceable dispersals. I eannot speak too highly 
of the restraint and forbearance shown both by the European and 
by the FIgian members of the constabulary and the Defence 
Foroeinthe three affrays at Toorak, Nausori, and the Samabula 
Bridge; r . v - 
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21. The paci^aifth of the district between Suva and Bewa 
presented no little difficulty. On each side of the road between 
the two centres there are scattered settleinentB of Indians of a 
miscellaneous class, of whom only a few were genuine strikers, and 
who, for the most part, were merely out for trouble and re^y to 
join forces with any crowd that might collect either at Suva or 
at Bewa. After the Samabula affair it was necessary to patrol the 
Bewa road. At the same time it. was desirable to give these 
people every chance of coming to an understanding with the 
Government. Accordingly, with my consent, Mr. T. E. Fell, c. M. G., 
the Colonial Secretary, went out by motor-car on 15th February 
in order to get into touch with the Indians in this neighbour- 
hood and to hear what they had to say. The attitude of the 
Indians after the events of the 13th was very uncertain, 
and, although Mr. Fell was accompanied by two motor cyclists 
and arrangements had been made for relief in case of any mishap, 
the journey was by no moans unattended by risk. After at first 
displaying considerable mistrust, about 50 Indians collected and 
were addressed by Mr. Fell, who explained the position to them 
from the point of view of the Government, assuring them that 
if they were law-abiding and peaceful the Government was ready 
to help them, but warning them that if they persisted in opposing 
the Government and damaging property it would their own fault 
if they found themselves in trouble. Having eventually received 
assurances from the Indians that they would do no more damage to 
property or interfere with men guarding the roads and that they 
' would obey the law and not assemble in crowds without permission 
Mr. Fell gave permits to a few Indian storekeepers to come into 
Suva to make necessary purchases, and told them that, if their 
conduct warranted it, a larger number would be allowed to come 
into the town later. The meeting was not regarded by Mr. Fell as 
entirely satisfactory, but it clearly pointed to the advisability of 
appointing a civilian official to act as intermediary between the 
Government and the Indians and to take note of any complaints 
against patrols operating in this area. I therefore appointed Mr. C. 
E. de F. Penne-father (Magistrate, Suva) as Political Officer for this 
purpose During tbe ensuing 10 days Mr. Pennefather paid frequent 
visits to the district and* received numerous minor complaints, which 
were all investigated and, as far as possible, adjusted. I believe 
that this appointment had a good effect. 

22. The difficulty of restoring order in Suva was inceeased^hy 
the presence of bands of young Indian hooligans, who together lirith 
the women, were chiefly responsible for the intimidation ol loyal 
Indians for preventing theta returning to work. At a meetingiof 
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“Loyal Indians, British subiects ” a resolution was passed thanking 
me for having appointed the Commission, expressing a desire to return 
to work forthwith, and asking for protection against interference. The 
only effective way of ensuring protection for the loyal element and of 
preventing further riotous behaviour by these hooligans (or “larrik- 
ings,” as Mr. Badri Maharaj described them in conversation with 
me) was to prescribe an area wrthin which movements and gather- 
ins of Indians should be restricted and to which only those should 
be admitted who were engaged in hona fide business or employment. 
On 12th February the Legislative Council passed an Ordinance 
enabling the Governor in Council to take certain measures for the 
public safety in the event of civil commotion, and under this Ordi- 
nance a simple but effective system of permits was instituted, and an 
area, including the greater part of the town of Suva, was prescribed 
with the above objects. The system has worked satisfactorily, and, 
while it has had a good disciplinary effect on the disorderly element, 
has involved the least possible irksomeness to the law-abiding Indian 
population. The policy will bo to relax it gradually, and already 
certain of the restrictions at first imposed have been removed. 

23. His Majesty’s Australian Sloop Marguerite arrived at Suva 
on 14th February and after lemaining for a day, paid a visit to the 
north-western coast of Vitilevu. I have reason to believe that the 
appearance of this vessel had an excellent effect, and I greatly regret 
that it has only been possible for her to remain in these waters for 
one month. The Government forces were further augmented by the 
arrival, on 16th February, of 200 natives from Lau, whom Mr. G. 
M. Hennings, a leading resident in the Lau Group, had volunteered 
to recuit and who formed a most useful auxiliary to the police in 
patrolling roads and protecting bridges. I may here say that the 
attitude, both of the local Fijians and of those who were recruited in 
Lau, Bewa, Navua and elsewhere to assist the police, has been most 
gratifying. They have shown a keen desire to help the Government, 
and there have boon very few complaints of vaxatious behaviour 
towards the Indians with whom they have been brought in contact. 

24. On 15th February the Hon’blo Badri Maharaj, M. L. C., 
arrived at Suva and proceeded to Nausori, where he addressed a 
meeting of Indians, warned them against the danger into which they 
were being led by agitators, and strongly advised them to return to 
work. This advice, following upon the prompt measures taken by 
the Government to deal with the rioters, apparently had a good 
effecL On the following day, 16th February, the strike ended as 
suddenly as it had began, and the Indians at Bewa, Suva and Navua 
were all reported to bo returning to work. 

% 25. I am glad to say that, although' efforts were undoubtedly 
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made by the agitators to extend the strike to the principal sugar 
centres in the north-western districts, there has been no trouble 
among the large Indian population on that side of the main island. It 
was persistently rumoured that large bodies of Indians from the north 
coast were arranging to march across the country to join in a concen- 
tration at Suva, but nothing of the sort happened. The Indians re- 
siding in Suva, Nausori, Navua and on the south cost generally are 
of a dilForont and, generally speaking^of an inferior class to those be- 
longing to the nort-wostern districts. There has always been a ten- 
dency for malcontents and bad characters to gravitate towards the 
south ( oast centres. Neither is there any identity of interests bet- 
ween Indians on the Suva side and those elsewhere. The latter in- 
clude a considerable element of substantial cane-growers who are 
themselves employers of labour, and who have a stake in the country. 
If strike had extended to the norlh-wostorf) districts, it would pro- 
bably have been from dilforont causes dissiatisfaction with the 

terras offered by the Colonial Sugar Refining Company as regards the 
price of cane and the rate of wages). While the Government has 
been by no moans free from anxiety concerning possible developments 
in the north-western districts, this anxiety was in a large measure 
relieved by an announcement which the Colonial Sugar Refining Com- 
pany made to the Ijidian cane growers at Loutoka and other centres 
on the 4th February. This was briefly to the effect that an additional 
bonus of 2.^'. fid. per ton w^ould be paid to growers for their cane, to- 
gether with a special grant of 20,«f. per acre on all land under proper 
cultivation. Although this concession applies to the present year only 
and still leaves growers in uncertainty as regards the treatment for 
future years, and although 1 have not yet heard that the offer has 
been definitely accepted, there is reason to hope that any immediate 
likelihood of a general cessation of work has been averted. At the 
same time it is to be regretted that the concession was not made 
earlier. If it had been, it is possible that the strike at Nausori, 
which has been the chief cause of anxiety and expense to the Govern- 
ment, might have been avoided. 

The following order of prohibition and removal of Mr. D. M. 
Manilal was handed over to him on the 27th March 1920. 

Order unden Peace and Good Order Ordinance 1875 ^ Fiji. 

“Wht reas by tlie Peace and Gootl Order Ordinance, IHTo, the Governor in 
Oouncil is empowi red by Order under his hand to prohibit any person whom lie 
shall bLdieve to be disaffected to the King or ot.herwise dangerous to the peace and 
good order of the Colony, from residing or being within any particular district or 
districts of the (’olony during finy space of time not exceeding two years, and by 
the same or any sabscciuent order under his hand to authorize anil direct that if 
such prohibition Ikj not obeyed forthwith or within a specified time, the person 
disobeying the same shall be arrested and imprisoned beyond the limits of the 

49 # 
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pTphibiterl district and in such remoTal force may be used if need be for the 
purposes thereof ; 

“And whereas the Governor in Council believes that Doctor Maginmal 
Manilal is dangerous to the peace and good order of the Colony, 

“Now, therefore, by and with the advice of my Executive Council, T do by 
this order under xny hand prohibit the said Doctor Maginmal Manilal from resid- 
ing or being within all or any of the undermcntione^l districts of the Colony during 
the space of two years, that is to say, the Island of Vitilevu, the Island of Ovalau, 
the province of Macuata. ^ 

“And t do further, by and with the advice of my Executive Council, by this 
order under my hand, authorize and direct that if the above prohibition be not 
obeyerl within the following specified time, that is to say, by or before noon on 
the first day of April 1920, then and in such case the said Doctor Maginmal 
Manilal shall be arrested by the Inspector General Constabulary or by any Police 
Constable or by any other I’eacc Officer within the Colony and imprisoned, and 
shall be removed being so arrested and imprisoned beyond the limits of the prohi- 
bited districts, an<l in such removal force may bi; used if need be for the purposes 
theroor. 

Dated at Government House, Suva, this twenty-seventh day of March, 1920. 

The Fiji Government published the following Petition 
from 1500 Indian Residents to His Excellency the Governor of 
Fiji, dated April 1 st 1 920. 

“Wo, the nndorsignod, Indian residents, beg most respectfully 
to submit the following representations to His Excellency the 
Governor for his kind consideration. We have learned with 

profound sorrow that an order has been served by His Excellency 
the Governor on Mr. Manilal, our foremost leader in Fiji, which 
amounts to bis expulsion from this country. We deeply grieve 
for this and earnestly request His Excellency to cancel the order 
immediately. We beg to express our views regarding the matter 
that we do not want to live in this country if our leader or 
leaders are expelled from here. We would also mention here 
that in case our petition is not considered favourably, we all intend 
to return to our mother country together with Mr. Manilal, We 
would therefore request Your Excellency's Government to make 
immediate arrangements for repatriation of those amongst us who 
are entitled at this moment to a free return passage to India. We 
may suggest that if these arrangements cannot he made immediately 
the order for Mr. Manilal he withdrawn for the present and post- 
poned, until the Government can make the above-mentioned arrange- 
ments asked for. Otherwise, we would refrain from doing any 
work in the Colony until we are repatriated, as a protest against 
such action of the Government. We do not mean to interfere 
with the work of Government of this Colony, but we fitly 
express our feelings. The simple thing is that, as we have already 
stated, we do not want to live in this country without a proper 
eader to guide us and one who safeguards our interests. IMt 
^contended that he has committed any offence or has broken 
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any law of the country, we do not see any reason why the Govern- 
ment prefer expelling him from here rather than proceeding 
against him in a Court of Justice. In the absence of a prosecution 
against him we are inclined to think that it is because he might.i. 
be an undesirable person, in the estimation of the European conimu*«' " 
nity and the Government of this country, in advocating our case. 

In that case we do not see how Uny self-respecting Indian can 
continue to live here any longer. In view of the above fact we 
submit the petition, hoping that it will receive due consideration at 
the hands of His Excellency's Government. In the absence of a 
prompt reply to this petition we will be compelled to stop 
all work fo the future, and get rea*dy to return home.” 

To this His Excellency the Governor sent the following 
reply dated April 14th 1920. 

His Excellency the Governor has received the )>otition of 
Indian residents in the 6a district, with reference to the order 
recently served on D. M. Manila]. 

The order in question prohibits Manilal and others from residing 
for two years in Vitilevu or the Macuala Province. Outside these 
districts the persons concerned may go where they please and there 
is no restriction on their movements. The order was issued by the 
Governor in Council after full deliberation because these persons are 
believed, while resident in any of the districts mentioned, to be danger- 
ous to the peace and good order of the Colony. Under no circums- 
tances will His Excellency reconsider the decision, and ho dismisses 
forthwith the request in the petition that he should cancel the order. 

Manilal has not deceived the Government, but he has grievously 
deceived the Indians at Suva and Eewa with the result tlmt many of 
them are in prison or awaiting trial, while Lc has been careful to 
save his own skin. Loyal Indians hero have protested to His Excellency 
against these agitators, who are responsible for the recent trouble, 
being allowed to remain at large while their dupes are punished. 

Manilal has been the worst enemy of Indian progress in Fi/.i. If 
the petitioners knew all that the Government knows about him they 
would rejoice at his departure, it is entirely owing to him and to the 
trouble which he has caused that the Government has been unable to 
proceed with its intention, already publicly announced, to make provi- 
sion for the election by the Indian community of two representatives 
in the Legislative Council. This would, in the Governor's opinion, 
have afforded a safeguard of Indian interests, such as the Petitioners 
desire, and a constitutional means of voicing Indian aspirations 
through their chosen and recognised leaders. The enforced postpone- 
ment of this imporiant concession has been a matter of regret to His 
Excellency. 
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The pstitionors ask that if the order against Manilal is not with- 
drawn they may be repatriated, and they threaten to strike. As 
regards repatriation, arrangements have already been made for two 
ships to come to Fiji to fetch those who are entitled to repatriation 
and who wish to go. The first ship is due to arrive at the end of next 
month, and it is hoped that^tho second will follow not long after. 
Lists of those desirrng to bo repatriated are being prepared, and 
those who are entitled to free passages and wish to go should send in 
their names to the Agent General of Immigration. The Government 
has no desire to impede or delay the departure of those Indians who 
do not wish to remain in Fiji. Malcontents are not wanted here. 

As to the threat of a strike, the petitioners are making a grave 
mistake if they think that the Government is to be intimidated by 
threats of this nature. The petitioners state that “they do not mean to 
interfere with the work of the Government.” If, by this they mean 
that they do not intend to commit any breach of the peace. His Ex- 
cellency strongly advises them to abide by this intention. Any dis- 
order or violation of the law will be promptly and sternly dealt with. 


Mr. Manilal’s Letter. 

Mr. Manilal’s version of the affair is given in the following 
letter wi ich he addressed to the Press on February 19th 1920. 

Since my arrival bore in Fiji 1 have strenuously laboured to have 
an end put to the system of indentured labour which was slavery in 
disguise. Eventually the system received its coup de grace on the 2nd. 
of January last, when all remaining indentures was ciiucolled by the 
Fiji Government, presumably at the cost of the revenues of land. 

The cancellation of indontnros sot all Indian labourers on an 
equal footing and they all began to .realise painfully how their 
lives have econoTnically, morally, socially, and politically been influ- 
enced by their arrival and stay in Fiji under that monstrous 
system. The incidents of coolie life formed a sort of shuttlecock 
to weave the web of colonial life round them ; and their depressed 
and ruined condition became more patent under the strain of 200 
and 300 p. c. rise in the prices of the necessaries of life, without 
a rise in their wages. The want of a steady homelife, of a wife 
worth the name, promiscuous intercourse and natural children, 
dirt and squalor and immorality in general, can be goneologically 
traced to the indenture system. 

People who bad finished thoir indentures had been for years 
in receipt of two shillings a day wages for unskilled labour before 
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the War. And they have continued receiving that until a few 
months ago when a sixpence was added only for some labourers. 

The labourers had approached the Indian Imperial Association 
of which I am President to represent their grievances to Govern- 
ment. And my Association wrote to the Government recommend- 
ing legislation for 5 per cent, minimum wages for labourers, ex- 
pressing our readiness to prove our case. The Government paid 
no heed to our representations and the Immigration Department 
had hitherto followed a policy of bluff, browbeating and disguised 
threatening towards those who have been clamouring for better 
pay. The local news paper, an only paper, pursued a campaign of 
malicious misrepresentation against mo and my Association at the 
instigation of a number of coloniabborn Indians who are converts 
to Christianity and whoso conduct is influenced by their pastors 
or shepherds. The Indian people in Fiji had felt very much that 
the Government prosecuted mo for building an office on a Fijian 
Chief’s land with his permission, when any number of European 
and other Indians who have done similar things have not even 
been warned. Put at the General Indian Conference held on Doc. 
20th. last at the Town Hall, all sections of Indian settlers in and 
around Suva, Rowa and Navua, attended in groat numbers and 
with the exception of half-a-dozen Indian Christians and a number 
of their European patrons, the meeting was a great initial step 
towards Indian organisation ; and the labourers invited me to 
two of their meetings, whore I was enthusiastically received. 

I then loft for Lovuka and subsequently for Ba, where I hoard 
that some India., labourers in Suva were on strike. All sorts 
of rumours were rife and the campaign of misrepresentation by 
the Suva press had the desired result of making every white 
person highly ii. Iignant or ill-disposed towards mo. Anyhow, 
the Indian olornent in Ba district was so important that the Ba 
Europeans did not care about to unpleasant lengths with me and 
the District Commissioner* who is also the Magistrate, being a 
Theosophist and a good typo of Oxford graduate, was sympathetic 
towards Indian aspi ration. s. In face of some opposition, after 
some hesitation he atlondod and presided over a large representa- 
tive gathering of •Indians on the last Sunday in January where 
the li dian A.ssociatioii was foimed with rudimentary Paiichayots 
in important Indian settlements. Here 1 was, as expected, 
unanimously chosen as President of the Association, which was 
now formed, and Mr. H. G. Pilling, District Commissioner 
placed his name at our disposal as patron and promised to audit 
our accounts. This is the same gentleman who had given unique 
assistance to Mr. C. F. Andrews and to the schools be initiated — 
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the establishment of the Misses Priest and Dixon — who have been 
sent out from Australia at Mr. Andrews’ instance to work educa- 
tionally (and the latter lady professionally as nurse also), amongst 
Indian women and children in Fiji, derived great help and sympathy 
from the Englishman, the like of whom are not as frequently 
met with (in little Grown Colonies as this) as one may desire. 

I was hardly on the way tP settle in Ba district when a sudden 
call came from Suva informing mo that the Indian strike in south 
had led to the appointment of a Commission of Inquiry into the cost 
of living wages, reasonable means of livelihood etc. before and 
after the war. A special launch came to Ba to fetch me to Suva. 
It was not to be expected that the Government would place me 
on the commission and the Agent-General of Immigration had 
succeeded in convincing Indians that I might be more useful 
as counsel to lead evidence on behalf of the Indians labourers, 
who then chose Mr. S. Ghowla, an experienced and patriotic Indian 
Interpreter, to be on the Commission. 1 came to Suva and great 
crowds of Indians poured in to see me oiferiug to help with the 
evidence. Some of the members of the Indian Imperial Association 
had been so threatened and treated by their European employers 
and others and for their consequent advice to strikers had become 
so unpopular amongst Indians, that they themselves kept out of 
the labour movement ; and 1 did not press them further. I also 
pacified those who had cherished strong feeling against them and I 
held one meeting at Muanivetu and another on the Cricket ground 
in Suva and the next day in Nausari. It was wonderful how the 
strikers were of one mind and what is more, absolutely peaceful so 
far so that the Inspector General of Constabulary, Col. Colging, 
telephoned to Inspector Picto of Eewa to motor down from his 
station to the Indian meeting and convey to me his message of 
thanks and appreciation of the quiet and orderly way in which the 
meetings had been conducted. It is worthy of note that this labour 
movement was contemporaneously signalled by the formation and 
support of the Indian Women’s Association in Suva, who pressed my 
wife to be the president. The moral support rendered by this 
Association during my absence in Ba and ever since was a powerful 
factor in the insistent demand of men for 5 pes: cent wages as a 
minimum to enable a person to live in decency and comfort under 
the present high cost of living. When 1 came to Suva, I appreciated 
their work but warned people of both sexes in public as well as in 
private against the use of force to prevent weak minded persons 
from returning to work. But some of the women could not bear 
insults and ipjuries and assumed a militant attitude towards any 
Indian Christians or European Special Constables interfering with 
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their meetings or their movements. I must point out here that 
without the least necessity for doing so the Fiji Government became 
funkey and called in the aid of their military consisting of the 
Returuod Soldiers and Sailors and the local Defence Force men. 
They disarmed the Indians by taking away their sticks and the 
Military Special Constables and rowdy Europeans established a reign 
of terror in Suva. The Fizi Government have never displayed any 
tact in such situations. They did not dismiss these Europeans from 
their duties of special Constables against whom the Inspector 
General of Constabulary heard authentic genuine complaints from 
peaceful Indians. The Police themselves began to act under the 
instruction of half of the dozen Indian Christians and the ^'Methods 
of Indian Police” (vide the pamphlet of Mr. Mackorness) began to 
be taught. These Europeans committed excesses. Prominent 
Indians were waited for and threatened, abused, ilhtreated, assaulted 
and others prosecuted. The women could not remain quiet under 
those circumstances. They held meetings privately and the fatal one 
was the last near the house of llahi Ramkan, on whose advice a 
European special constable walked roughly over the women sitting 
and used provoking language which led to a quarrel and then Indians 
who could not bear the sight of their women being treated in a 
cowardly manner rushed with the sticks of firewood from a kitchen 
in the vicinity. The Police whistled for help and the European force 
and the military arrived and Fijian policemen with rifles — a machine 
gun also was set against these women. Instead of pouring oil on 
troubled waters, some responsible persons are reported to have 
foolishly circulated a rumour that there were warrants out to arrest 
women, including my wife, and strong rumours spread through the 
length and breadth of Suva, Rewa and Navua that she had actually 
been arrested as leader of women. Those who started such tactics, 
whether they be in the Constabulary service or outside, whether white 
or brown, are themselves resonsible before God for subsequent riots 
and bloodshed which took place in several localities. 1 am openly told 
by the Mayor of Suva, the Hon. H. M. Scott K, C. that I am at the 
bottom of the whole trouble. But I am not. I was away weeks before 
the strike started, the immediate cause of which was the order to do 
work for 9 hours instbad of 8 as before, and the contagion spread to 
other centres. I was away at Tailevu when the riots were provoked. 
After I came back I went to the Chief Police Station in Fiji on 
appointment to interview women who were under arrest ; but 1 was 
refused permission to see them on that occasion and whilst I waited ^ 
I was kept out of Inspector Swinburnes office, where confidential 
matters were being reported or advised upon by the Indian Christi- 
ans and their Pastor, who could have any man or women locked up. 
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any man’s house and premises forcibly entered and searched, any 
person on the street stopped, sleeping passengers or inmates in 
boarding houses examined. A special constable — white man with 
a blackened heart — used filthy language to mo. I did not know 
whether 1 should wait for the arrival of the Inspector General. In 
the meanwhile, Inspector Swinburne appeared to bo annoyed at my 
persistence and clearly told me that I was hindering his work. I there- 
fore accompanied him to go out, when at the gate the special consta- 
ble lifted the frame of my left oar, another white man caught hold of 
my right shoulder and in spite of Inspector Swinburne's warning, 
gave me a blow on the back of my head which did not hurt mo, 
however. The Inspector General has now advised mo to remain 
practically a prisoner in my own house as he will not have mo inter- 
fered with by the ruffians. There are many others in my position in 
this respect. I must in fairness admire that he has given all the 
protection he could against a man called Patoson a])d he has promised 
me escort whenever 1 want to go out. But this same officer, either 
of his own accord or under pressure, applied for and obtained a 
special Legislation which puts in shade all Bowlatt Acts and other 
repressive Legislations in India put together. You cannot leave your 
locality without a permit to move about, not more than six persons 
can meet at your rosidonco, not more than four go with yon, you can 
take no sticks with you. The returned soldiers and sailors move 
about with rifles and bayonets and machiiie guns and any White man 
or Fijian or half-caste can do you anything. Moghul rule iji India 
could not have been worse, Women are beaten and tortured to 
confess and testify against my wife or me, and meji and women are 
exposed to season and melow their confession under the scorching 
rays of the sun, and are refused oven water to drink and kept on 
little or no food. 

Mon are dead or dying — a great many whose trace is lost— a few 
are lying unattended in the bush. Bayonets have passed through the 
entrails of some, and bullets through the bodies of others. This 
German rule of the Whites masquerading under the British flag can 
not last much longer. Our cup is now full and we earnestly believe “the 
Gods confound the inteligonco of those whom they destroy”, which 
though a translation from some Greek source seems to be the same 
as “Tulsidas.” 

Indians want either to obtain a living wages or provisions cheap 
as before, or food and clothing etc. with nominal wages or piece 
of land to cultivate, or to bo shipped back to India, or to be shot 
down or gaoled.” 



The Fiji Deputation 

The Colonisation Committee mentioned on p. 328 met the 
Fiji Deputation consisting of the I^t. Kev. Turtcbell, Bishop of 
Polynesia, and the hon. Mr. Rankine, C.M.G., on February 19th, 
afternoon in the Secretariat, and in two hours finished the inquiry 
into their scheme of free emigration to that Colony. 

An Outline of the Fiji Scheme 

Their suggested scheme was a system of free and voluntary 
State aided emigration, the ohjoct being the encouragement of the 
settlement of Indians. The emigrant would be free of any financial 
liability connected with the costs of his introduction in Fiji and 
would in no way be restricted to service under any particular em- 
ployer. A Protector of emigrants would be appointed by local 
Governments in India to exercise supremo control of emigration 
in the Province. At the ports of departure, colonial camps would 
be started which could be visited by Indians of standing nominated 
by the Provincial Governments. The Colonial Government would 
bear half the coat in the case of those wishing to return to India 
if they had stayed in the Colony at least three years, three-fourth 
of the cost if it was five years, and the whole cost if seven years. 
Land, suitable for settlement, would be available for all who desire 
it. The scheme also stated as follows : — Indians in Fiji already 
enjoy the same facilities for primary education as are possessed by 
other inhabitants of the Colony. Under the Education Ordinance 
of 1916 provision is made for grants in aid to any private or 
vernacular school for Indians. Government schools are being 
established at necessary centres of the settlement where assisted 
schools do not exist. Since 1916, new schools have been opened every 
year and the Board of Education aims at providing facilities for 
every child in the Colony, no matter how remote the district may 
be. Provision is also made under the Education Ordinance for 
secondary schools as required. Indian colonists already acquired 
the same municipfd rights as any other inhabitants and untfer the 
Constitution of the Colony two East Indian Members of the Legis- 
lative Council of Fiji are elected by East Indian constituencies. 

Questioned by Mr. Baneijee, the Deputation replied that 
they were not at present prepared to give guarantee like the British 
Guiana Deputation, (see p. 337) because there were certain matters 
like repatriation, equality of status, etc., in regard to which they 
could not speak authoritatively. But they would communicate to 
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the Government of Fiji aa to whether they could give a guarantee 
or not. At the same time, the Committee was assured that there 
was perfect equality of all mankind in the eye of law in Fiji, but 
admitted there was not the same franchise for all people. Fijians, 
for instance, had no franchise at all. Their’s was an old-fashioned 
Crown Colony and was exactly in the same position as, or perhaps a 
little more democratic than, Qeylon, or the Federated Malaya States. 
The Legislative Council had a majority of nominated Kuropean 
members who were always in favour of the Government. Fijians 
also had been nominated to the Council and in the coming general 
election they could be elected. No Indian stood for municipal elec- 
tion until now although he had the same privileges as a European. 

No Racial Animosity. 

Questioned by Sir Dinshaw Wacha, they said there was no dilFeron- 
tiation of treatment between Indians and Europeans in trains, etc. 

The Committee subjected the deputation to questions about 
cultivable lands, wages, housing, etc,, and were told that it was 
very extraordinary that Indians were able to become capitalists in 
a few months. The Deputationists promised to consider the question 
for Indians until they were in a position to maintain themselves in 
the Colony. The minimum wages was two shillings a day, which 
came to about Ks. 2-8, one-third of which could be easily saved. 
Primary education was not compulsory at present. We must confess, 
said they, ,that we have been very remiss in giving education to all 
classes, but in 1916, a new Ordinance was passed which provides 
for the establishment of both primary and secondary schools. A sum 
of £8,100 had boon set apart for the education of Indians. In the 
last two years, 28 schools had been established, twelve of which were 
under the direct control of the Indian community. They wanted 
Indians not only to cultivate lands, but also to work for wages. 
The new comer would bo granted land, but not money. The 
climatic conditions wore unsurpassable on the face of the earth. 
There was no small- pox, cholera or any such disease. In order to 
remove the sex inequality, their object was to import families, but 
at the same time there ought to be exceptional cases which should 
necq^arily be very few. 

Mr. Sastri : If there is perfect political equality, the Colony 
would get more and more into the hands of the Indians. Then, don’t 
you think there would be a feeling among the European population 
to try to get rid of these people ? 

A : There is no sign of racial animosity at present, and I see no 
reason to anticipate it in the future. 

Here ended the work of the Committee, and their final report 
is given on p. 337. 



India in the 

International Laboftr Conference 

Part 13 of the great Peace Treaty of 1919 deals with Labour 
and gave birth, along with the League of Nations, to the International 
Labour Bureati. The first International Labour Conference was 
held at Washington U. S. A., in November 1919, and India being 
an original member of the League of Nations also comes under the 
Labour Conference. For the Proceedings of the Washington 
Conference see P. 238, Part II of 1920 Register. The permanent 
office of the Bureau is established at Geneva, Switzerland. It has 
primarily a two-fold function : — 

1. It has to insure the drawing up, passing and enforcement 
in all States of an international labour legislation, which, subject 
to differences of climate, habit and custom, should aim at being 
uniform throughout the world. 

By this moans unfair competition will be prevented and those 
States which are anxious for progress will not be hampered by States 
which exploit their workers. 

2. The office is charged with the duty of making every 
endeavour to better the condition of the working classes in all 
couutri:'s by its studies, enquiries, and propaganda. It aims at 
men being more free, better able to think for themselves, at making 
men educated and happy. It has to contribute towards the creation 
of that higher form of civilisation which alone can insure peace. 

The Washington Labour Conforonco adopted six draft conven- 
tions and six recommendations ns fellows ; — 

Dr^ft Convention. 

1. The application of the principle of an eight liour ilay and forty-eight 
hours week. (10 hours for India) 2. The question of preventing or providing 
against uuemployiueiit. 3. The employ m<;nt of womt-n before aiul alter cU Id- 
birth. 4. Tile ernployny^nt of women daring the nij. ’ t. 5. The minimum ag<? 
of employment of abihlreii in industry. 6. The night work of young persons 
employed in industry. 

R ecommendations. 

1. Concerning public employment exchanges. 2. Concerning reciprocity 
of treatment of foreign workers. 3. Concerning the prevention of anthrax. 

4. Concerning the protection of women and children against lea<l poisoning. 

5. Concerning the establishment of Government Health Service. 6. Concerning 
the application of the Berne Convention of 1U06, on the problbition of the use 
of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 
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The Geneva Assembly 

At one of the closing meetings of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations at Geneva held in December 1920, consideration was 
given to India’s claim to representation on the International Labour 
Board as a matter of right, as India is one of the eight States of chief 
industrial importance. »Sir William Moyer and Sir Ali Imam were 
deputed by the Govt, of India to submit a case to the Assembly, 
and thus bring the issue to their attention. 

Sir William Meyer s Account. 

"I found at the Asnombly a disposition to put India in tlie first plact* when 
it was a question of making her pay, bnt w'hcn it comes to the distribution of 
privileges, her very existence was ignored, and the smallest European countries 
were given the prizes. That may sound cynical, but it is the bare truth. 

‘'A special organising c(mimittee was appointed, with reference to the first 
Labour Coiifcnjnce at Washington, to select the eight States of chief industrial 
importance wliieli, as conttimplatiHl in article 31*3 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
were of right to stirvt upon the Governing body of the International Labour 
Bureau. This was bcieause the Cowueil of the League, with whom the decision 
ought to have restful, liad not yet come into being. The members of that 
Coimnitte(‘ consisted of representatives of the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, Bilgium, au<l Switzerland. Seven of the eight countries 
8i‘lecte<l were those to whicli these representative's belonged. The eighth was 
Germany. Tfio United States declined to servo and the place earmarked for her 
was assigned to Denmark. 

“Sir (then Mr.) JiOuis Kershaw, Mr. A. 0. Chatter jee and Mr. N. M. Joshi, 
wlio representid India at tfiat Conference, were so indignant, tliat India with 
her many millions wf industrial and agricultural labourers — for it must be remem- 
bered that agricultural lab< urers come within the scope of tin; International 
Labour Office — had been igiioret! in favour of such small European countries as 
Denmark, Belgium and Switzerland, that they refused to take part in the election 
of States to till the four seats assigned to “Secondary States.” 

“The result of the nomiiiatio as made and of the election ludd was that out 
of scats on the Labour Council, including rei>resentatives of employers and 
employed, 20 are appropriated by Europe, while four arc divided among the 
other five countries. 

“The Labour Conference at Washington was struck with that anomaly, and 
a rcsolutiou was carried on tiic motion of a So«th African Delegate, condemning 
the constitution of the gov* rniiig body which, liowever, philosophically continnes 
to hold office. 

“The Secretary of State for India trinl to have the injustice done to India 
removed by making icpresontations to the Council of the League of Nations, 
which did not exist at the time of the Washington Coicferencc. But almost a 
year passed before the matter came before it. 

“Although the Covenant of the League of Nations hacl expressly provided, 
in the penultimate paragraph of Article IV, that any member of the League not 
represented on the Council should be invited to send a representative to sit as 
a member at any meeting for the consideration of matters specially affecting the 
interests of that members, the Council did not accord that privilege to India. 
No one who ct uld speak witli authority for India was, therefore, present to 
plead her cause, and the Council dismissed the Indian appeal on the following 
grounds 
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*'(1) The Governing Body was organised and in actual operation before the 
Council came into existence. 

<*(2) The composition of the Governing Body was formally endorsed by the 
delegates at Washington (this was not, in fact, correct). 

**(3) llecognition of India’s claim would involve the replacement of some 
country already on the Governing Body and, (it may be), a general reconstruction 
of the list. 

**(4) The principle upon which the Organising Committes’s list was dually 
approved have never been formulated, or communicated to the Council and the 
Council profess their ignorance of the precise meaning to be attached to the 
phrase, Mudustrial importance.’ 

“The Council addeii that they were fully cognisant of the importance of 
India as an industrial Power and tliat the present gov(‘rning body would only 
hold office till 1022, during which peri(Kl the Council would have studied the 
subject fully and be ready to deal with the matter of nomination to a fresh 
Governing Boily when the present one’s term expirc<l. 

**Thc SSecrotary of State felt that tlic reply was unsatisfactory, that the claim 
of India had been largely ‘burked’ on technical considerations, and that it was 
not fair to ask her to wait, seeing that it was just in these early years that any 
new’ departures might be taken an<l precctlents created. Accordingly, he put 
before the Assembly relevent papers and asked that the matter might be 
considered. 

“The Assembly referred the case to one of its Grand Committees, on which 
1 sat, and 1 put forward the casi* for India with all the emphasis 1 could 
command. I pointed out that it was not only her interests that were involved, 
but those of non-European countries generally. The difficulties that tlie (>ouncii 
had raised in respect of immediate action could be overcome, e.g., by the present 
Governing Body, discredited by the vote of Washington above referred to 
resigning. The following extract will show in what way I summerised India’s 
industrial position 

Excluding peasanf proprietors, there are nearly 28,003,000 agricultural 
workers in India who ^ ue within the scoiic of the International Labour Offices. 
India has U 1,000 maritime workers, lascars, etc., and in this respect come 
second only to the United Kingdom. She lias over 20,000,000 workers in 
industries, including cottage industries (in which the ‘industrials’ of Japan are 
also largely employed), mining, and transport. Factories, mines and railways 
provide employment for nearly 2,000,000 persons. Tiie mileage of her railways 
is in excess of every otlier country except the United States. Her export of 
manufactured gooils in itself is very considerable, would be much* greater were it 
not for the huge size of the country and resultant large home consumption. The 
export test, of course, favours coi^ntries whose whole area is relatively small.’’ 

“I laid stress on the fact that while India was denied the posision of a first 
class Power on the Labour Body, she w'as given it without question when it 
came to the contribution of the assesment of expenses, whilst Belgium and 
Switzerland were given third place and Denmark fourth. 

“I was sorry to fiigl that my British colleague, the Rt. Hon. G. N. Barnes, 
M. P., who took a I ading part in the drafting of the constitution of the labour 
organisation, tried to defend what had been done in Washington. The committee, 
however, declined to consider the case on its merits, arguing tliat under the 
constitution of the League the matter was one for the Council and not for the 
League. Technically this was correct, and 1 had to accept the decision ; but 
1 pointed out that India had expected an adequate measure of sympathy wh'cb, 
I regretted, had been denied to her. When the Committee reported to the 
Assembly, 1 repeated my previous arguments that India could not regard the 
Governing Body fairly representing Labour interests.” 
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The £ 50,000 Contribution of India 

As regards the way in which financial contributions are levied, 
Sir William said that '"it was according to the grouping system laid 
down by the International Postal Uuiju,” *‘That system, which 
classifies States into seven groups each representing many units oi ex- 
penditure, is good enough for the purpose for which it was devised ; 
because the share of the expenditure in connection with the Interna- 
tional Postal Union, which falls upon the various countries, is quite 
small But in a matter such as the contribution to the League, which 
is already costing India £ 50,000 a year, the scale of allotment needs 
to be worked out much more carefully, and with reference to such 
considerations as net revenue. At present the British Empire collec- 
tively pays over one-fourth of the total expenses of the League ; 
and India, Australia, and ISouth Africa (as well as Canada) are 
placed in the first class of contributors along with Great Britain 
and France. 

'^Everybody admits that the present system is bad and that 
Article Vi. of the Covenant, which tied the League to the Postal 
Union methods, was very unsatisfactory. The Budget Committee 
proposed to get the Postal Union to revise their system and to 
obtain, if possible, a method which should be fair alike for the 

Postal Union and the League. but the Assembly rejected 

this in favour of the Committee’s scheme’’ 

The Indian Delegates at the Geneva Conference Dec. 1920 

The following speech was delivered by Sir William Meyer, High 
Commissioner ior India, before the meeting of the Council of the League : — 

“1 do not propose to move any amendment or rebolutioii on this subject, 
but my Uovcxnmcnt wihiies the Assembly to be in possession of the reasons for 
which India has felt and still feels aggrieved by her exclusion from the eight 
Powers of chief Industrial importance contemplated in Article of the Treaty 
of Yeisailles. A note staling ttie ground on which India claims this pusitioii has 
been circulated as Assembly Document Xo, ^20 and 1 need only add a very few 
remarks to the points there set forth. 

*'The eight ehief industrial powers were be selected by the Council of 
the League, but as that Council was not in exislence at the time that the 
Washingou Conference mot towards the close of last year, the selection of the 
eight {States of chief iudustial importance was left to a special organising 
Committee which containeil rcprescutativos of .the United Slates, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, and bwitzeiland. It is a iomewhat remarkable 
coincidence that the Committee proposed all the seven states to which they 
collectively belonged as great industrial i*owers. The eighth selected was 
Germany. India has never been able to understand on what valid principles 
some of the selections were made. For instance, why was {Switzerland, whose 
population is about one hundredth part of that oi India, preferred to her ? 
When the United {Slates of America decided not to be for the present on the 
Governing Body ol the Labour Office, Denmark was put into her place, a 
selection which, with all respect to Denmark, was still less intelligible to India. 
It may be added than when it was a question of contribution to the funds of 
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the Lca^c, India’s importance was at once recognised. S)ic was put into the 
first class of assessecs while Belgium and Switzerlaml were relegated to the third 
and Denmark to the fourth. 

“Among the documents which have already been furnished to the Assembly 
are statistics which show India’s pre-eminent claim, and I would merely mention 
here a few salient figures illustrating her industrial importance. 

[Ihre Sir JFilliam gave the figures tnentioned above m p. 597] 

“The Council of the League, having now come into definite existence, India 
lodged a protest with it, the result of which is set forth in the Council’s Beport 
of August r>tli 1920, 1%; Council expressed itself fully conscious (to use its 

own words) of the magnitude of India’s industrial output, the large number of 
her population engaged in industrial pursuits, the international importance of 
her overseas trade and other circumstances which might be urgwi in favour of 
her claim to bo one of the eight States of chi(‘f industrial importance. The 
Council con8i<leT(‘d itself, however, precluded from taking any immediate action 
in support of India’s claims, for reasons set fortli in its Report of August 6th 
last above rofoiTod to. I will not discuss Ihc^se in detail now, but will merely 
say that they s('em to India to savour too much of technical pleading, as for 
instance, that the Council was not in existence when the Governing Body was 
organised ; that the composition of the Governing Body was endorsed by tlie 
Conference at Washington — I have already imlicated that the conference passed 
what may be called a vote of censure on the composition of the Governing Body — 
that recMignition of India’s claim would involve the elimination of some other 
State ; that the Council did not know the principles on which the Organising 
Committee ha<l acted, and found some difficulty as to the exact meaning of 
the words “industrial importance.” Surely it is not more difficult to come to 
a conclusion as to what are the most important Industrial Powers of the worhl 
tlian to specify what are the Great Powers with reference to other matters. 

“The Council, therefore, held that the existing Governing Body should sit 
on till 1922, and in the meantime proposed to investigate the methods of coming 
to ad(.*cision on the “Industrial importance” question and directed the Secretary 
General to take this matter up vvitli the International Labour Office, 

“It may b(; urged that, after all, consideration of India’s claim was only 
delayed for two years more, but it is just those early years that are of importance, 
having regard to the fact that principles wilt be evolved and procwlents 
created ami that a great oriental country with its siK'cial labour conditions 
d«!Serve8 special cr nslderation. 

“One more point I may mention, having regartl to the penultimate para- 
graph of Article 4 of the Covenant, whicli states that any member of the 
League not representinl on the Council should be invited to stmd a representative 
to sit as a member at any mtieting for the consiileration of matters specially 
affecting the {interest of that member. It seems to me that India ought to have 
been asked to send a special representative to the Council meeting which 
resulted in the Report of August 5. 

“1 quite realise ^liat although the decision arrived at has been a bitter 
disappointment to India and her intellectual and industrial classes, who are 
apt to look suspiciously on proceilure which in their view subordinates the 
interests of Asia to Europe, committee No. 2 wore technically justified in holding 
that the Assembly was not in a position to override the Council’s decision. We 
had not, in fact, asked for this. What we did hope was that a sympathetic 
reception of our representations might neverthclet-s lead to some solution which 
would have been welcomed by us. For instance, the resignation of the Governing 
Body, on the ground that it ha<l been seleoted, if 1 may say so, in a somewhat 
irregular way, and its replacement at the Conference of 1921 by a body which 
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would be more regularly constituted under the Council’s decision as to what th^ 
eight industrial Powers are, would have effected a satisfactory solution. 

*‘It was for these reasons that my Government desired that the matter should 
be ventilated before the Assembly, and the fact that the claim was included in 
the Assembly’s Agenda seemed to us to show that it was regarded as '<Prima 
facie” suitable for discussion. But, as I have said, though disappointed with 
the decision of Committee No. 2, we must for the moment endure it. We can 
only wish that the Governing body^wero constituted in a manner which would 
render it more capable of giving full consideration not merely to India’s interests 
but generally to those of countries outside Europe.” 

Sir Saiyad AH Imam said :-^^*The hour is late, and [ should be guilty of 
trespassing on the attention of the Assembly if I were to say one word more than 
is necessary. "The case has been so admirably put btifore the Assembly by my 
colleague Sir William Meyer that it is not necessary for rnc to point out the 
importance of India from the point of view of labour. With regard to a country 
where we have got over 10,000,000 people employed in labour, if a voice is 
raised for representation on the Governing Body of the Inteinational T:iabour 
Bureau, I suppose, that there is some justi Heat ion for it. But there is one point 
in connection with this, that I. would like to mention, and that is this. I heard 
it said, and I think that there is a certain amount of impression abroad, that 
because India is within the British Empire, therefore her mt^inbership of that 
Empire is sufficient for the protection of her iiiterobts. I would like to mention 
in this Assembly, that so far as liscal, economic and labour conditions are 
concerned, there is not always necessarily identity between her interests and 
the interests of the rest of the British Kmpir(‘. Therefore, there is an additional 
reason why India should be given a certain amount , of recognition. I know 
that the Assembly cannot decide this question : perhaps the Assembly cannot 
deal with this question, but when a voice is raised here, that voice is heard in 
(luarters where the appeal can be answ’ercHl. Therefore, I entirely support the 
views which have been put forward by my colleagues Sir William Meyer.” 

The Net Result of the Conference. 

The Indian delegates did not move any resolution on the 
subject of India having a seat on the International Labour Board. 
The Assembly of the League could not over-ride the decision of the 
Council. The Council in their decision, given on 5tb August, 1920, 
at San Sebastion, practically admitted India’s right to rank among 
the first eight nation of “industrial importance,” though they were 
careful to add that they were aware of no authoritative inter- 
pretation of the meaning of the phrase. They declined to allow 
India’s claim on the ground that they could not question the right 
and authority of the Organising Committee which, as the Council 
were not in existence at the time, selected the eight favoured 
countries, and also that the Washington liahour Conference 1919 
had endorsed the list. The Council could easily have secured, under 
Article 4 of the Covenant, an Indian delegate to give expert 
evidence, hut instead decided that India should wait for its chance 
till 1922, when the Governing Body will he reconstituted. The 
result is that India will he unrepresented on the Board during the 
year of its existence when, as said Sir William, the most impor- 
tant decisions of first principles will be taken 1 



The Brussels Conference 

The foHowing letter was addressed by the Finance Secy, 
Govt, of India to all chambers of Commerce for information. 

1. I am directed to enclose, for the information of your 
Committee, copies of the Report of the Delegates for India to the 
recent International Financial Conference held at Brussels. 

2. It is understood that the resolutions accepted hy the 
Copfcrence will shortly bo considered by the liCaguo of Nations, 
and meanwhile the Government of India will bo glad to receive 
any observations which your Committee may desire to ofFor with 
regard to them. It will be observed, however, that most of the 
resolutions merely register the unanimous adherence of the Con- 
ference to certain canons of sound public finance, and set forth 
certain gonorally-acceptod principles, in the light of which India 
may justly claim that her public Hnaco has boon consistently 
administered. 

3. Apart from the recommendations of general application, 
this country is specially interested in those relating to international 
credits, and I am particularly to invito the attention of your 
Committee to the scheme refered to in paragraph 8 of Appendix 
A, Enclosure IV and set forth as Annex A thereto. The Govern- 
ment of India are disiioscd cordially to welcome any endeavour 
to work out a scheme of international credits, the importance of 
which to India's export trade neovl not bo emphasised. They 
think, however, that it is essential that for any such scheme to bo 
of practical value, so far as India is concerned, the bonds in question 
must bo fully negotiable, and for this reason your Committee will 
probably agree with them that the amplifications suggested by 
Sir Marshall Reid, as printed in Appendix 11, are an improvement. 

4. The presopt depression in the export trade is no doubt 
partly due, in the case of some exports, to the existence of large 
unused stock in foreign countries, but, in the ease of other exports, 
it is probably due to the lack of credit facilities. It is as regards 
the latter class of exports -that a scheme such as that put forwartl 
at the Brussel’s Conference may be of value. 1 am according^ 
to invito the opinion of your Committeo, firstly, as to how far any 
such soheme is likely to assist various export interests represented 
in your Chamber, and secondly, whether your Cottitnittee havo 

51 ‘ • • 
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any criticisms or suggestions to make regarding the practical details 
of the scheme adumbrated by Sir Marshall Beid in Appendix H. 
In the event of a scheme on such lines proving priUiticable and 
finding general acceptance among the nations represented at the 
conference, the Government of India will then consider the 
question of partcipating thereon to the extent of accepting res- 
ponsibility for some definite slfare of the international guarantee. 

5. The Government of India have expressed to the Secretary 
of State their appreciation of the able way in which India was 
represented in Brussels by her delegates, Mr. H. F. Howard, Sir 
Marshall Reid and Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. 


The Report 

of the Indian Delegates 

The Intel national Conference was convened by the League 
of Nations ** with a view to studying the financial crisis and looking 
for the means of remedying it and of mitigating the dangerous 
consequences arising from it.’^ The original intention was that the 
Conference should bo held about the end of May 1920, but it was, 
for various reasons postponed, and it finally assemhled at Brussels 
towards the end of September, under the presidency of Mr. Gushtav 
Ador, eX-President of the Swiss Republic. In all no less then 39 
iStates were represented, and the Conference held 17 sittings 
commencing on the 24th September and concluding on the 8th 
October. In the invitations issued to the members of the League 
of Nations the Council of the League requested that each Govern- 
ment should send not more than three delegates conversant with 
public finance and banking as well as with general economic ques- 
tions. The delegates appointed to lepresent India were : — 

Mr. H. F, Howard, late Secretary to the Government of 
India (Finance Department), and at peresent Controller of Finance, 
India Office. 

Sir Marshall Frederick Reid, late Member of the Council 
of the Secretary of State for India, and previously Chairman 
of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 

Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy, a prominent Member of the Bom- 
)>ay. Business Community, late President of the Bank of Bombay, and 
for several years a Mem^r of the Viceroy’s legislative Council. 

2. The Conference was opened by an address by the Pres- 
dent, Mr. Ador. Copies of this, as also of the general proceedings 
of the Conference, have been submitted as the Conference procee- 
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(led, and the conclusions arrived at by the Conference are 
embodied in its report (Appendix A). It will, therefore, bo. sufficient 
in the present report to give a brief outline of the proceedings, 
merely referring to matters of special interest from the point of 
view of India. The address by the President was followed by the 
presentation of written statements from each country setting out 
its general financial situation, inoluding its bu<lget situation, 
internal and external debt, currency, exchange, foreign trade, 
import and export restrictions, exchange control etc., and the 
present policy of each Government on these questions. These state- 
ments were introduced by each delegation in a brief speech. Many 
of these statements were of much interest, and the bulk of the 
delegations were at pains to show the efforts which their countries 
were making to arrange their finances, etc., on sound lines. 

3. While fully realising the difficulty of many of the problems 
with which India has to deal at the present time the aftermath of 
war, the Indian delegation could not fail to be impressed with her 
great inherent financial and economic strength, if her position bo 
compared with that of the bulk of the participants in the Conference. 
To quote from the opening sentence of the Conference resolutions : 
‘‘Thirty-nine nations have in turn placed before the international 
Financial Conference a statement of their financial position. The 
examination of those statements brings out the extreme gravity 
of the general situation of public finance throughout the world, and 
particularly in Europe- Their import may be summed up in the 
statement that three out of the countries represented at this Confer- 
ence, and 11 out of 12 of the European countries, anticipate a 
budget deficit in the current year. Apart, too, from the fact that 
India has emerged from the war with her resources relatively unim- 
paired, she stands in a special position at the present time and 
possesses special opportunities, in as much as she has a surplus of 
important commodities to dispose of, whereas many countries arc 
suffering from a deficiency of foodstuffs and raw materials and from a 
depreciation of their currencies which make it imposiblo to carry on 
the normal process of production or even to set its machinery once 
again in motion. 

4. The written statement (Appendix B) of the delegates for 
India, while briefly reviewing her financial situation, brought out the 
fact that she is able to export considerable supplies of various 
commodities as regards which the Government of India had furnished 
information, and Mr. Howard in his speech (Appendix C) empha- 
sised that she is anxious to so assist the world’s reconstruction by 
doing so, provided that satisfactory financial arrangements can 
be made. 
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5. Apart from the above revie\v of the financial dud economic 
situation of the various countries, the main business of the Confe- 
rence consisted in a discussion of financial policy. The field was 
subdivided into the four following subjects, a separate dobatd on each 
subject being opened by the Vice-President whose name is noted 

• against it: — 

(1) Public Finance — Hon. Jt. Brand, lingland. 

(2) Currency and exchange — Dr. Vissering, Holland, 

(3) International Trade — M. do AVouterseP Oplinter, Belgium. 

(4) International Credits — M. Colier, France. 

6. In opening the first debate Mr. Brand gave a striking 
address setting out the correct principles which should govern the 
conduct of public finance. Mr. Howard had submitted his name to 
speak on this debate, as the acceptance of the principle set out by 
Mr. Brand appeared to .bo of fundamental importance from the 
point of view of the re establishment of international credit, in 
Nvhich India is vitally interested ; but as these principles wore not 
questioned in any quarter, ho considered it siitlicicnt to confiiio 
himself to a few remarks (Appendix D) iioting the universal accep- 
tance >vith which these principles had met. 

7. In the debate on currency and exchange the delegates were 
in full accord with the views stated by Lord Cullen, representative of 
Groat Britain and considered it unnecessary to intervene. A paper 
road by Mr. Strakosch, delegate for South Africa, with regard to the 
future of gold, possesses special interest for India (xlppendix K). 

8. In the debate on international trade the question of tariffs 
vras touched, and it seemed possible that this might be made an 
important issue. Sir Fazulblioy Currimbhoy accord irigly intervened 
in the debate to emphasise that while India was anxious to co operate 
in the world's reconstruction, there was a strong body of public 
opinion in India wdiicli favoured a policy of protection for her indus- 
tries, and ho urged that the (lucstion of tarifFa should l;o excluded 
from discussion as not relevant to the matters actually at issue. A 
copy of this remark is appended (Appendix F). 

0. Special interest centered in the debate on interii{\tional 
credits, since this afforded an opportunity for constructive mea- 
sures. The Conferenc had before them numero-us schemes varying 
widely iri scope and apparent practicability. That of M. Delacroix, 
Prime Minister of Belgium, had perhaps attracted most attention, 
and formed a starting point for discussion. It w^as, however, gene- 
rally felt that his proposals were on too ambitious a scale, and the 
Indian delegates think they are correct in stating that Sir Marshall 
Reid {viih copy of his speech at appendix G) focussed the general 
sense of the Conference in urging that what was required for the 
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purposes of reconstruction was not the setting up of entirely new, 
expensive and untried machinery, hut an attempt to repair and 
lubricate the machinery which was already existing though it had in 
large measure fallen into disuse. This point of view was further 
developed by Mr. C. E. ter Meulen (Holland), and a scheme out- 
lined by him formed the basis of discussion later. 

10. After the formal debates m plenary session, the separate 
heads of discussion were referred to general Committees for the pur- 
pose of preparing draft resolutions for the adoption of the Conference. 
On these Committees eacli country was allowed one representative, 
India's representation being as follows : — 

(I) Public Finance ...Mr. Howard. 

* (2) Currency and Exchange •••Sir Marshall Reid. 

(II) International Trade •••Sir Fazulbhoy Curriiiibho 3 \ 

(4) International Credit —Sir Marshall Reid 

Each Committee in turn selected from its members a small 
“drafting’' committee, which was entrusted with the active prepara- 
tion of the drafts for consideration of the main committees. Sir 
Fazulbhoy CuiTimbhoy and Sir Marshall Reid wore selected to servo 
on the drafting Committees in the case of International Trade and 
Intoriiatioiial Credit respectively. The draft resolutions so prepared 
wore after approved by the main Coniniittocs, presented to the Con- 
forcnco and passed without a dissentient vote. 

11. The resolutions of the Coufereiico (of which copies will be 
found as Enclosures I, II, III, and IV of appendix A) liavo already 
been published. The delegation found thonisolvcs able to subscribe 
to those without reservation, and it is only to the rcfolutions with 
regard to lutornational Credit that they desire to make any further 
reference. The operative part of this group of resolutions is contain- 
ed in paragraphs S and 9 of Appendix A, Enclosure IV. The scheme 
referred to in paragraph 8 as Annex A had the support of a uumber 
of delegates of a great internal experience, who expressed cojiiidcnco 
in its practicability. Faragntph 9 of the same group of resoluiioiia 
refers to a scheme put forward by Sir Marshall Reid- (a coiry is 
attached as Appendix H). This proposal was made ]>y 8ir Marshall 
Reid in the light of commercial experience, .and he explairicd that ho 
could not in any way commit his Govenimont. The Indian delegates 
wish to ^y, however, that Sir Marshall Reid's proposal was elabora- 
ted with full concurrence! of his collcagaos, who con.sidered that its 
adoption would materially conduce to more normal conditions in the 
consuming markets, w'ith corresponding advantages to the producers 
of raw materials. They suggest, therefore, tliat an early expression 
of the views of the Government of India in this matter should be 
obtained. For, while some delay is inevitable before a definite con- 
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elusion can be arrived at on the practical recommendations of the 
Conference, serious consideration of these recommendations will 
begin at an early date, and the various countries affected will then 
be expected to define their attitude at short notice. 

12. Apart from the four Committees mentioned above, a further 
important Committee was appointed to consider the principles on 
which the expenses of. the League of Nations should be distributed 
among its members and to make recommendations for a new basis 
of apportionment.” Mr. Howard was a member of this Committee 
and of its drafting Committee. The report of the Committee was 
not published, M. Ador the President, informing the Conference 
that this would be forwarded to the Council of the League of 
Nations. 

13, In conclusion, the Indian delegation wish to say that it 
has been a great privilege to them to take part in this historic and 
and instructive Conference. The general atmosphere of courtesy 
and goodwill, and the desire to find common ground where points of 
view were necessarily divergent, were very remarkable. The dele- 
gates also desire to acknowlenge the great hospitality which was 
extended to the delegations by the Government and people of 
Belgium. 

(Sd.) H. F. Howard, 

„ Marshall Keid. 

„ Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. 


The Indian Scheme. 

The following is Sir Marshall Reid's Scheme referred to above : 

In accordance with Annexe A there will be created : — 

(a) The undertaking of the buyer to fulfil his contract. 

(b) The assurance of the buying country that he is probably 
capable of doing so. 

(c) The confirmation of the assurance by the Central Commis 

sion. 

(d) The bond of the buying country to bo handed over to the 
seller as collateral. 

While supporting the scheme of M. ter Meulen (Annexe A), 
the Indian Delegation are of opinion that it will serve only a limited 
purpose, and that it will bo of little practical value to countries 
which- are remote from Europe, but which produce so much of the 
raw materials essential for reconstruction. They are of opinion 
that the bonds created under Annexe A will not be acceptable as 
collateral except at a considerable discount by the banks abroad to 
which they look to finance their shipments. The large proportion 
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of risk which will thus remain with the seller will seriously affect 
the usefulness of the scheme. 

The aim of the present proposal is to create a bond which 
will be of value in international markets, and will be readily accep- 
ted by banks as collateral at approximately its face value, in fact 
will be practically equivalent to confirmed letter of credit. 

The following are the outlines of*the scheme : — 

(1) The bond created under Annexe A [paragraph (d) above] 
be delivered to the Central Commission instead of being handed 
over to the seller. The Central Commission would retain it as 
collateral and issue in its place a Central Commission Bond,” 
which would bo secured under a limited joint guarantee of the 
countries or bodies participating in the scheme. 

(2) The Guarantee Fund would consist of an unlimited num- 
ber of shares of such value as may bo considered convenient. Subs- 
cribers would be entitled to an allotment of Central ** Commission 
Bonds ” which would bear the same proportion to the total per- 
missible issue of bonds as their share contribution would bear to the 
total amount subscribed. Thus if the ratio of 10 to 1, as suggested 
in paragraph 4, were adopted each subscriber of, say, 10,0001 would 
be entitled to an allotment up to 1000,001, in bonds. 

(3) Seeing that Central Commission Bonds would have the 
full benefit of the security of Annexe A Bonds, it may bo fairly 
assumed that the calls on the guarantee would at the worst amount 
to a very small proportion of the transactions cairied through under 
the collateral of the bonds. 

(4) It is therefore suggested that the volume of transactions 
current at one time under the system might quite safely amount 
to ten times the amount of the guranteo. Thus if shares were 
subscribed to the amount of say, 101, millions gold, transactions 
up to 1001, millions gold be guaranteed. 

(5) Subscribers would ^lot bo reciuired to pay for their shares 
in cash, but would furnish such securities as the Central Commission 
required ; the risk of each subscriber would bo definitely limited 
to the amount of shares subscribed. 

(6) Central Cqmmission Bonds would be available for use only 
in connection with transactions between countries or })odies who 
were subscribers. 

(7) The Central Commission Bonds for transactions between 
two subscribers might be furnished cither from the allotment of 
the buying or selling subscriber. This provide the buying parties 
with bonds in excess of their allotments, provided always that they 
were able to furnish Annexe A Bonds for the full amount. 

(8) On the completion of the transaction, the bonds would be 
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roturnod to the Central Commission who would cancel thorn and 
return the relative Annexe A Bonds to the buying country. 

(9) The maturity of the bonds would be the same as in tho 
case of the Annexe A Bonds. 

(10) Tho Central Commission would publish periodical state 
ments showing such important particulars as total bonds current 
and totals of each buying anS selling coiuitry — also total of Annexe 
A Bonds of each country in its keeping. 

(11) A commission would bo charged on all “Central Commission 
Bonds” to cover expenses and to compensate guarantors. 

(12) It might be that some countries might not find themsel- 
ves in a position, for one reason or another, to participate as a nation 
in a scheme of this sort, but it would be finite open to a trade or 
section, o.g., tho cotton growers of America, to join in tho guarantee, 
and to got tho full pro rata benefit of it. 

(l‘l) Bonds under Annexe A sebemo would only bo issued to 
buying countries for limited quantities of specific commodities and 
Central Commission Bonds would only bo issued for the same commo- 
dities, but it would bo open to selling subscri])cr independently to 
restrict tho purposes for which their bonds should bo utilised. 

(It) If tho Central Commission had at any time reason to 
fear that heavy calls wore likely to bo made in tlio near future, 
they might have to consider tho expediency of restricting or dis- 
continuing tho issue of further bonds until tho siluatiou cleared 
and it. became evident that the amount of tho Guarantee Fund 
was ample to cover tho rbsks in outstanding transactions. 

Note — M, Celier, Vice-President, , has kindly promised fo sub- 
mit these proposals to the League of Nations for the consideration 
of tho CominitteH which will deal with tho Conference resolutions 
on International Credits, particularly paragraphs 8 and 9. 

The Meulen Scheme. 

• 

Regarding Iiitcrnational Credits, the Brussel Conforroncc make 
the following recommondatiens; — 

8. An international organisation should bo formed and placed 
at tho disposal of States dt?siring to have resprt to credit for the 
purpose of paying for their essential imports. These States' would 
then notify the assets which they are prepared to pledge as security 
for tho take of obtaining credit, and would come to an understanding 
with the iiitornatioiial organisation as to the conditions under which 
these assets would le administered. 

The bonds issued against this guarantee would be used as collar 
teral for credit intended to cover the cost of' commodities. 

A plan based upon these principles is developed in Annex, A. 
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It has been devised to enable States to facilitate the obtaining 
of commercial credits by their nationals. It is easy to see that the 
scheme is susceptible of development in various directions and that 
some of its provisions might be adapted so as to facilitate the exten- 
sion of credit direct to public corporations. 

A committee of financiers and business men should be nomi- 
nated forthwith by the Council of ttfb League of Nations for the 
purpose of defining the measures necessary to give practical olFect to 
this proposal. 

9. It has been represented to the Conference that more com- 
plete results might bo achieved if the bonds used as collateral were 
to carry some international guarantee. 

The Conference secs no objection to the further consideration 
of this proposal. The committee referred to in paragraph 8 above 
might usefully consider the conditions under which it could be 
applied. 

The Meulen Scheme 

Annexe A. — international Credit 

1. In order that impoverished nations, which under present 
circumstances are unable to obtain accomodation on reasonable 
terms in the open market, may be able to command the confidence 
necessary to attract funds for the financing of their essential im- 
l)orts and International Commission shall bo constituted under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. 

2. The Commission shall consist of bankers and businessmen 
of International repute, appointed by the Council of the League of 
Nations. 

3. The Commission shall have the power to appoint Sub-Com- 
missions, and to devolve upon them the exorcise of its authority in 
participating countries or in groups of participating countries. 

4. The Governments of countries desiring to participate shall 
notify to the Commission what specific assets they are prepared to 
assign as security for commercial credit to be granted by the 
nationals of exporting countries. 

5. The Commission, after examination of these assets, shall, of 
its own authority, determine the gold value of the credits which it 
would approve against the security of these assets. 

6. The participating Government shall then be authorised to 
prepare bonds to the gold value approved by the Commission each 
in one specific currency to be determined on the issue of the bond. 

7. The date of maturity and the rate of interest to be bonle 
by these^bonds shall be determined by the participating Government 
in agreement with Commission. 
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8. The service of these bonds shall be secured out of the 
revenue of the assigned assets. 

9. The assigned assets shall in the first instance be adminis- 
tered by the participating Government, or by the International 
Commission as that Commission may in each case determine. 

10. The Commission shall at any time have the right of making 
direct representations to the Council of the League of Nations as to 
the desirability of transferring the administration of the assigned 
assets either from the Commission to the participating Government 
or from the participating Government to the Commission. 

11. The decision of the Council of the League of Nations on this 
question shall be binding. 

12. After the preparation of these bonds the participating Gov- 
ernment shall have the right to loan the bond to its own nationals, 
fur use by them as collateral security for importations. 

18. The bonds shall be made out in such currencies and in such 
denominations as are applicable to the particular transaction in 
respect of which they are issued. 

14. The participating Government shall be free to take, or not 
to take, security for the loan of these bonds from the nationals to 
whom they are lent. 

15. The maturity and the rate of interest of the loan of the 
bonds shall be fixed by agreement between the participating Govern- 
ment and the borrower of the bonds ; they need not be tlie same as 
the maturity and the rate of interest of the bonds themselves. 

16. When making application to his Government tor a loan 
of these bonds, the importer must furnish proof that he has 
previously obtained from the International Commission express 
permission to enter into the transaction for which the bonds are to 
be given as collateral, 

17. Each bond, before it is handed over by the participating 

Government to the importer, shall be countersigned by the Commi- 
ssion in proof of registration. * 

18. Having obtained the consent of the Commission, and 
received from them the countersigned bonds, the importer will 
pledge these bonds to the exporter in a foreign country for the 
period of the transaction. 

19. The exporter will return to him on their due date the 
coupons of the pledged bonds, and the bonds themselves on the 
completion of the transaction. 

20. On receipt of the coupons and the bonds respectively, 
the importer will return them to his Government. 

21. Bonds returned to the participating Governmei^ shall be 
cancelled, and may subsequently be replaced by other bonds, 
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either in the same or in a different eurrenoy, up to an equivalent 
amount. 

22. The exporter, or if he has pledged the bonds, the insti- 
tution with which he has re pledged them, acting on his behalf, 
would be free, in the event of the importer not fulfilling the terms 
of his contract, to hold until maturitv the bonds given as collateral 
by the importer, or to sell them in accordance with the custom in 
his country in the case of default. 

23. In the second alternative an option of repurchasing the 
bonds direct must first be given for a short period to the Govern- 
ment which issued them. 

24. If a sale is resorted to and results in a surplus beyond 
what is necessary to cover the claims of the exporter upon the 
importer, the exporter shall be held accountable for that surplus 
to the Government which issues the bonds. 

25. The revenues from the assigned assets shall be applied 
as follows to the service of the bonds. 

26. Out of these revenues the Commission or the participating 
Government, as the case may be, shall purchase foreign currencies 
sufficient to meet at their due date the coupons on all bonds at 
any time outstanding in the different foreign currencies. 

27. In addition, they shall establish abroad in the appropriate 
currencies a sinking fund calculated to redeem at maturity 10 
percent of the bonds outstanding in each of the different countries. 

28. Further, in addition to the amounts provided for payment 
of coupons and for the endowment of the sinking fund,* they shall 
establish out of the assigned revenues a special reserve in one or 
more foreign currencies for the redemption of bonds sold in accor- 
dance with paragraph 22. 

29. The amount to be set aside for the special reserve shall 
in each case be determined by the Commission. 

30. Any surplus remaining at the end of each year after the 
provision of these services shall be at the free disposal of the 
participating Government. 

31. A participating Government shall have the right to offer 
its own bonds as collateral for credits obtained for the purpose of 
importations on Government account. The previous assent of the 
Commission will in these cases also be required for the particular 
importations desired by the participating Government. 

32. If a participating Government, which has been in control 
of its assigned revenues should fail to fulfil its obligations, the ex- 
porter concerned will notify the Commission and the Commission 
will apply to the Council of the League of Nations for the transfer 
of the management of the assigned revenues to the Commission. 
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33. The consent of the Ootamission is neoeseary whenever 
bonds secured on the assigned assets are given as collaterali and 
bha]], as a rule, be accorded only for the import of raw materials 
and primary necessities. 

34. The Commission may, however, at its discretion, sanction 
in advance the importation of specified quantities of such goods. 

35. Even in the case of*imi»opts under such a general sanction, 
a notification of the particular translation must bo registered with 
the Commission. 

36. The assent of the Commission must also be obtained in 
every case to the (erm of the credit which it is proposed to open. 



The Murray Report 

The following is the report of Mr. A. R. Murray, C. B. E. 
representative of the employers of* factory labour in India at the 
Washington International Labour Conference, 1920 : — 

At a meeting of the Indian Jute Mills Association held in 
Calcutta on 5th September, I had an opportunity of ascertaining 
generally the views of the members of that Association regarding, 
the hours of work and conditions of factory labour in the Bengal 
jute mills. On the morning of 15th September, too, I attended an 
informal meeting of the Committee of the Mill Owners’ Association 
at Bombay and had a short discussion regarding the hours and condi- 
tion of factory labour in the Bombay cotton mills. Apart from 
these two meetings I had no opportunity of formally ascertaining the 
views of employers of labour in India. It was not until I was 
sailing from Bombay on the 1 5th September that I received copies 
of the Organizing Committee’s letter and questionnaire and relative 
papers. On my arrival in London on 6th October, I received at 
the India Office copies of the three reports prepared by the Organis- 
ing Committee for the Internatiorjal Labour Conference, which had 
been published in August. These reports analysed and summarised 
the materials contained in the replies to the questionnaire received 
from diHTorent Governments, and in them the Committee presented, 
as a result of their examination of the materials, certain conclusions 
and recommendations in the shape of draft conventions as a basis 
for the discussion by the Conference of the several subjects on the 
Agenda. The first three reports deal respectively with — (l) The 
eight hours day or 48 hours week, (2) Unemployment, (3) The 
employment of women and children, and the Berne Conventions 
of 1906: but they contain 'nothing about India or Japan except 
provisional suggestion of the Organizing Committee that these and 
similar countries might be able to accept certain alternatives to 
the conventions drafted for the other countries of the world. These 
notifications will be dealt with later and I merely refer to them 
at this stage to show that the Organizing Committee felt themselves 
justified in making suggestions to meet India’s special circumstances 
without having before them materials on which to form opinions of 
any value. 

Before I left India, the Government of India had drawn the 
attention of the local Governments to certain paragraphs in the 
Indian Industrial Commission’s Report and had invited the opinion 
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of the local Governments whether, taking into account the present 
position of Indian mills and mill operatives, they think that the 
hours of labour should be shortened, and if so, to what extent, for 
what classes of labour and by what stages, if any, and also whether 
there are other points in the existing factory law requiring amend- 
ment. On receipt of replies the Government of India were to 
consider what further actions should be taken ; whether, for instance, 
it would be necessary to appoint a Committee of Enquiry, or 
whether the opinions received would warrant the framing of legis- 
lation, either with or without further discussion with local Govern- 
ments. When I sailed, the Government of India could . not have 
received replies, from all local Governments, to their request for ex- 
pressions of opinion as to shortening the hours of labour ; far in less 
have had time to consider carefully such an important question in all 
its bearings as affecting Indian labour and Indian industries. 1 was, 
therefore, surprised to learn, in the course of informal discussions with 
the Indian Government delegates when crossing the Atlantic, that they 
were prepared to agree, on behalf of the Government of India, to the 
principle of a sixty hours week. On the face of the Government of 
India’s replies to the questionnaire and relative explanatory Memo- 
randum on Indian labour conditions, there is nothing to indicate why 
the Government of India should commit themselves to a precise 
reduction of working hours. In discussions with the Indian Govern- 
.ment and Workers’ Delegates, I urged that the enquiries instituted 
by the Government of India should be completed, and all the facts 
taken into consideration before agreeing to any particular amend- 
ment of the existing Factory Act. This seemed to me the correct 
attitude for the Indian Delegation to take up at the Conference, but 
unfortunately I was unable to carry my fellow delegates with me on 
this point, and we, therefore, arrived at Washington on 27th October 
1919, holding divided opinions on what the Organizing Committee 
described as the most important subject on the agenda for the con- 
sideration of the Conference. < 

The recommendations of the Committee as regards India are 
incorporated in Article 10 of the Dri«a Convention adopted by the 
Conference which reads as follows ; — 

In British India the principle of a sixty hburs week shall be 
adopted for all workers in the industries at present covered by the 
factory acts administered by the Government of India, in mines 
and in such branches of railway work as shall be specified for this 
purpose by the competent authority. Any modification of this 
limitation made by the competent authority shall be subject to the 
provisions of Articles 6 and 7 of this Convention. In other respects 
the provisions of this Convention shall not apply to India, but 
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further provisions limiting the hours pf work in India shall be 
considered at a future meeting of the General Conference. 

Under the existing Indian factory laws, adult males may work 
twelve hours per day in Indian textile industries, women 11 hours, 
and children (between the ages of 9 and 14) 6 hours. If the draft 
Convention is ratified by the Indian Legislature, the effect of the 
foregoing article will be to limit th# hours of work in Indian indus- 
tries to 60 per week for both men and women. It will bo observed 
that Article 10 applies to mines as well as other industries. The 
limitation of hours of work of adults in mines will, if adopted, 
form a new departure in Indian mining legislation and this question 
will require careful consideration by those interested. Indeed, the 
Committee recommended that the Government of India should be 
asked to consider the possibility of limiting the hours of underground 
work in mines to 54 in the week. They also recommended that 
the Government of India should be asked to consider the possibility 
of adopting modified definition of “Factory, which would reduce 
the number of workers required to bring a factory under the scope 
of the Act. Under the existing Indian factory laws, this number 
is fixed at 60 although in certain cases, it ay be, and has been, 
reduced to 20. 

Mr. Joshi, the Worker’s Delegate from India, gave notice of 
a motion to add to the proposed Convention concerning India. — 

1. The word “Factory” in the Convention to be applied to 
India should mean, “any industry worked with steam, water or 
any other mechanical power or electrical power and employing not 
less than ten persons.” 

(2) The hours of work for women employed in factories shall 
not exceed 64 a week. 

(3) Children under 14 shall not be employed for more than 30 
hours a week. 

These particular proposals had all been fully discussed in the 
Committee and were broAght up in the Central Conference by Mr. 
Joshi in the hope that he might be successful in getting them adopted 
there. On the second last day of the Conference, however, Mr. 
Joshi withdrew his proposed Amendment in order to save time, and 
contented himself by putting in a written statement which appears 
in the Provisional Record of the 20th day of the Conference. He 
closes that statement by saying that he postpones consideration of 
the question mentioned in his amendment to the next year’s 
meeting of the Conference in the strong hope that they will then 
receive very sympathetic consideration. The Committee’s Report 
regarding India and the other countries, except Japan, was adopted 
by the Conference by a vote of 67 to I, the dissenting vote being 
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that of the Worker's Delegate from Belgium, Mr. Martens, who is 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

In addition to the Draft Convention limiting the hours of work 
in industrial undertakings to eight in the day and fourty-eight in 
the week, two resolutions were passed by the Main Committee on 
the Hours of Work. One had reference to work of re-construction 
in devastated areas which, it was agreed, justified special considera- 
tion. The other was in the following terms : 

The provisions of this Convention shall not interfere with any 
better conditions already in operation, or agreed upon, for all or 
part of the workers of any country ; neither shall they interfere with 
any negotiations now proceeding in which the workers are asking 
for better conditions than the convention provides. 

Both resolutions were adopted unanimously at the plenary 
sitting of the Conference on 25th November. Another resolution 
of importance was proposed by the Worker's Delegates from France 
and Italy and was ultimately carried unanimously on the second last 
day of the Conference in the following form : — 

The Conference hopes that in no case should the wages of 
workmen be reduced simply by reason of the introduction of the 
8-houTS day, and the 48-hours week, in order that the conditions 
which exist in certain industries and which the present Convention 
allows to continue may not be aggravated by the imposition of 
lower wages on the workers. 

If ratified by the Indian Government, the effect of article 3 will 
be to raise the age limit of children from 9 to 12 years, to widen 
the existing definition of a factory and to bring mining and the 
transport and handling of goods within the scope of factory legis- 
lation in India. 
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The House of Commons first met in 1920 on Feb. 10th. In the 
following pages are given some of t?he more important interpellations 
of the year on Indian affairs, excepting military, pension and cognate 
matters of a technical nature, The outstanding features of the debates 
relate to the 1919 affairs of the Punjab under that arch-enemy of 
India, Michael O’Dwyer, and the Rules framed under the now Reform 
Act — the former by far the most stormy that has ever taken place 
since a very long time in Parliament. 

The first report of the Punjab Government on the riots (rebel« 
lion, according to it) was submitted to the Government of India on 
October 11th, 1919, — six months after the tragic massacres ! This 
report was kept a secret till it was issued as a White Paper on 
January 30th. 1920. On December 16th 1919, Mr. Montagu stated 
in reply to a question in the House that he was not then fully in 
possession of the facts relating to the Pupjab Massacre (see Register 
1920, Part II. p. 381) and implored the House to suspend judgment 
till the Report of the Hunter Committee then sitting in India 
was cut. 

But meanwhile the Punjab Government’s admittedly one-sided 
report was issued on the eve of the meeting of Parliament, and the 
reason is obvious ; for the intention was to Influence public mind in 
favour of the Punjab officials. In answering a question on this 
subject on February 10th. Mr. Bonar Law described the report as 
merely ‘‘a narrative of events” when it was in fact a strong case deli- 
berately prepared in its own favour by O’Dwyer’s Government, In 
reply to another question, however, be said, “until the Committee 
now sitting in India under Lord Hunter to enquire into the distur- 
bances had reported to the Government of India, and the Government 
of India have expressed their views to the Secretary of State, it 
would obviously be improper to take any action”, though it was 
thought quite proper to publish and makb own the facts abroitly 
marshalled by the Punjab Government. 

All this in the Plouse of Commons, In the Lords, the Syden- 
ham gang was not inactive. 

On Feb. 25tk. 1920 Lord Sydenham asked the following 
question : — 

Lord Sydenham : — Mv Lords, I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India (Lord Siuha; whether the Secretary of State has been 
informed that — 
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1. Among the inflammatory notices posted at Layallpur on 
April Idth last was one suggesting to the mob that there were Europ- 
ean women at the rallying post who should be outraged. 

2. The necessity for proclaiming martial law at Ly all pur has 
been denied. 

3. During the week ending January 17th last, all Europeans 
w'ere directed not to enter Delhi, the capital city of India, for four 
days, in consequence of celebrations attending the release from intern-' 
ment of Mahomed Ali and Shaukat AH. 

4. Indian witnesses before the Hunter Commission, who gave 
evidence not in accordance with the views of the National Congress; 
have been cruelly persecuted and boycotted. 

5. Public buildings, such as schools, have been permitted to 
be used for political meetings organised by the party which has 
demanded the recall of the Viceroy. 

Viscount Sandhurst : — My Lords, 1 hope that my noble Friend 
will allow me to answer the questions in the absence of the Under 
Secretary of State, who is in India. The Secretary of State for India 
is aware that a notice suggesting the dishonouring of English women 
was found posted up at Lyallpur. He is also aware that the necessity 
for proclaiming martial law in any Punjab district has been widely 
questioned in India. This indeed is one of the main subjects of 
inquiry by the Hunter Committee. On the third, fourth, and fifth 
points the Secretary of State is informed as follows : Europeans 
generally avoided Delhi city at the period in question, but no prohi- 
bitory orders were issued to civilians and, in fact, the Chief Commi- 
ssioner reports that certain Europeans were assisted through the 
crowd by volunteers on the day of the Ali brother's reception. Orders 
were, however, issued to the troops, British and Indian, by the 
Goiiercal Officer Commanding Delhi Brigade, placing Delhi city ou ^ 
of bounds from January 14 to 18 inclusive. The object was.to avoid 
possible collisions between the troops and the mob. This course 
, has frequently been adopted on occasion of festivals. The Govern- 
ment have had reports that Sir Umar Hayat Khan and other pro- 
Governmerit witnesses before the Hunter Committee hav^ h^eii 
accorded hostile receptions. Reports have*also been received that 
Indians considered to bo pro-Governmeut are subject to social perse- 
cution and boycott. No reports have been received that meetings oi 
the nature referred to have been held in schools. The loundation. 
of the rumour is probably due the fact that school boys often takd 
u prominent part in meetings of the extremist party * and arJ 
emidoyed as volunteers in public demonstrations. It may be addea 
that "" agitation for the recall of the Viceroy is very little in evidenc 
at present. 
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Lord Hunter’s Report was submitted to the Govt, of Iiidia on 
March 8th. 1920; it was forwarded by that Govt, to the Secretary 
of State on May 3rd and was issued to the public in June, together 
with the famous despatch of the Secretary of State. Then came 
that nauseating fusillade of questions in the Commons inspired by a 
sympathy of Dyerism given on page 460, et seq,, and then that 
historic debate in Parliament on July 8tlf 1920. 

Regarding the Debate on Amritsar and General Dyer, the 
following critical account given by a 'Student of Politics’ and pub- 
lished in the London Times is worth reproducing. — 

“When the Secretary for India rose to-day to speak on General 
Dyer’s conduct at Amritsar, the benches were more crowded than 
they have been for a year, except in some of the Russian debates. 
Before a word was said, one could feel the air beating with 
excitement. 

"Mr. Montagu is a sincere man and a genuine Liberal, but he 
does not know the House of Commons. His opening speech was bad 
advocacy, and one could see his critics growing more and more 
irritated with each sentence. He acknowledged the services of 
General Dyer, but said his principles were wrong when he declar- 
ed that his intention was to read Indians at large a "moral lesson” — 
that was terrorism. His compulsory salaaming and his "all fours” 
order were racial humiliation. His setting up of the whipping 
triangles was the policy of frightfulness. These things wore incon- 
sistent with our policy in India. If you justified General Dyer, i^ 
meant that we ruled India by the sword ; and the (uid (»f tha; 
policy would be that our rule in India would stink in the nostril.^ 
alike of our own democracy and of the Indian peo])le, and that 
the two would combine to close it. You must choose between tht 
policy of force and the policy of part nei ship. You could not mi>. 
the two, voting for partnership one year and for force the next. A; 
Mr. Montagu developed this argument the House became more nm 
more restive. When he went on to say that there was a thcor; 
abroad that an Indian was tolerable only so long as ho obeyed orders 
interruptions swelled into a prolonged roar of anger. He persistci 
courageously and lowered the Wns of his dilemma more menacingly 
"Choose, choose,” ho* said, "between race ascendancy and partner 
ship, and on your choice will depend the continuance of the Britisl 
Empire.’’ 

"The House was now thoroughly angry. It bad not cxpectoc 
this sort of speech. It was bad advocacy in two ways. It was toe 
passionate, and the malcontents were -irritated by its sharp logica* 
dilemmas. Secondly, the English mind does not work in that way. 
We are the most daring political generaliser in the world, but it 
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is our way in politics, as in science, to proceed inductively from the 
particular to the general, and not from the general to the particular. 

“The House would have welcomed the principles of Mr. Montagu, 
which were not merely sound, but noble, if he had led up to them 
by an accumulation of instatices. But between our inductive English 
method of political argument and this deductive argument from 
sharply opposed logical propositfbns, there is an interval of 2,000 
years, and 30 deg. of longitude. East and West, be they produced 
ever so far, will never meet, and Mr. Montagu, patriotic and sincere 
English Liberal as he is, is also a Jew, and in excitement has the men* 
tal idiom of the East. That was the fault of a speech which in logical 
idea was a singularly pure and brilliant expression of Liberal doctrine. 

“A more violent contrast than that between the speech of Mr. 
Montagu and that of Sir Edward Carson who followed, it would be 
impossible to conceive. There was not a general idea in Sir Edward 
Carson’s speech, unless we regard his passion for .iustico to the 
individual as a general idea. “Wo cannot try him, but wo have a 
right to insist that he should have a fair trial.” For the rest, his 
speech was an appeal to prejudice. To break a man without fair 
trial, was un-English ; you must trust the man on the spot. Even if 
there had been an error of judgment, ought ho alone to bear the 
consequences 1 His strongest point was that the punishment was 
not immediate, hut was delayed. How unfair for armchair politi- 
cians in Downing stivob to pass these judgmetits on men who had 
thest3 frightfully diHIcuIt practical problems, not of their own making, 
to solve. You nuLst encourage your agents by your support if they do 
the onset. General Dyer had saved India. The substance 

of ^he speech was extraordinarily poor ; the mariner was impressive, 
at!u rhe ad\oc iry i*. ru ct. 

“Mr (/IrrcJ II, who fallowed, was amazingly skilful, and turned 
the II ( . o seemed/ comi)h‘tt'ly rouhd. He began. so halting- 
ly as iu g I u. patient ear of the House. Ho avoided at first ex- 
prossiiig an opiiiion on the merits and eiftererl on an elaborate, not 
to say, dry discourse on the law of master and servant in the Army, 
He defined the three degrees of dissatisfaction with the conduct of 
an officer in the Army. General Dyer’s retirement on half-pay was 
the mildest of the three punishments, and you could not say he had 
been treated unfairly unless you were also prepared to insist on a 
special trial for the hundreds of officers who bad been treated so 
during and since the war. Hejuet the argument that General Dyer’s 
conduct bad been condoned by bis superiors by making it clear that 
but for that he would have been subjected to severe punishment. 

‘T laving thus met the suspicion that there was something 
especially vindictive in the treatment of General Dyer, Mr. Churcbill 
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began to deal with the merits of the case. He admitted the diffi- 
culties that confronted an officer in dealing with civil disturb* 
ances, Still there were certain elementary tests. Was the crowd 
with which he had to deal attacking or threatening to attack 1 Was 
it armed ? At Amritsar the answer to both the questions was in the 
negative. He then went on to describe the slaughter. We had a 
picture of the crowd masssed in a narrow space, rushing wildly from 
centre to the corners and back again, as the guns were turned to this 
direction or that. The feeling of. pity grew dominant as the picture 
became more vivid. 

“Mr. Asquith followed with a criticism of Sir Edward Carson’s 
speech. He complained that he had not addressed himself to the 
merits of the case. To ask the House of Commons to reverse the 
decision that had been taken was to condone one of the worst 
outrages in our history. 

“After that the debate flagged. Mr. Spoor for the Labour Party 
developed that General Dyer was typical of an Anglo Indian spirit 
which was not only illiberal and tyrannical, but was undermining 
the foundations of our rule. 

“Feeling was again very high when Mr. Bonar Law rose to wind 
up the debate. He laboured to show that he understood all the 
difficulties of General Dyer’s position, but hardly succeeded in 
soothing the anger of the malcontents. He seemed less successful 
usually in gauging the moods of the House, and in managing them. 

“The Labour amendment to reduce the India Office Vote by 
XIOO was lost by 247 votes to 37 ; and Sir Edward Carson’s amend- 
ment, also for a reduction of the vote, by 230 votes to 129.” 

“General Dyer listened to the debate from a seat under the 
gallery. The following Indian Princes were in the Distinguished 
Strangers’ Gallery ; The Maharaja of Jhallawar, the Maharaja of 
Kapurthalla, the Tikka Saheb of Kapurthala, the Maharaja of Cooch 
Behar, the Yuvaraja of Mysore, the Maharaja of Alwar, and the Jam 
Saheb of Nawanagar,” ♦ 


The Lord’s Debate 

The Debate in the J.ords on Lord Finlay’s Motion “to deplore 
the conduct of the case of General Dyer as unjust and as establishing 
a precedent dangerous to the preservation of order in the face of 
rebellion” lasted for two days and was lively in the extreme. It 
had all the accompaniments of a great occasion. For once the Peers 
of the realm found means to leave their shady career and congregate 
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to assert a principle on which lay the foundation of their decrepit 
ezistance. More than 200 of their Lordships, most of them as 
innocent of that pampered chamber as of India, attended and a very 
'^distinguished” gathering of Peeresses and 'fashionable’ society- 
women, reeking capitalists and other friends and admirers of the 
"Hero of the Punjab”, lent an imposing air to the assembly. The 
Gaekwar of Baroda, the Maharatii, and other Indian Princes and 
noblemen also attended. 

Lord Finlay had been well briefed for his job. He stuck to 
the case of General Dyer throughout, without any concern for the 
graver issues involved for the people of India or a word of sympathy 
for the innocent victims of the massacre. He condemned the 
partisanship which the Indian members of the Hunter Committee 
had displayed and depicted the disadvantages under which the 
accused officer laboured. 

Lord Sinha, apologetic in his tone and manner, was more placid 
and restrained. Perhaps the atmosphere of the House was too 
strong for him and he thought it wiser to leave the more unqualified 
denunciations to those who could speak with cabinet authority. He 
went out of his way to condemn the activities of Mr. Gandhi, which 
was altogether uncalled for, especially in relation to the new move- 
ment of Non-Co-operation. It was a calm well reasoned speech. 

The Lord Chancellor mercilessly denunciated the cruel acts of 
General Dyer. He did this certainly in unqualified language such as 
one does not often hear from such lofty quarters ; but he also showed 
that he was not unaware of the deeper issues that wore at stake and 
of the fundamental principles that there were involved, in words 
that were worthy of the high office which he holds, Lord Birkenhead 
asserted the right of Indians to equal treatment with other citizens 
of the empire, and he warned their Lordships the harm they would 
be doing in India if they passed the resolution. 

The case for the Government of India was stated by Lord 
Meston. His business was to justify the |)olIcy of finding a scape- 
goat for others (himself included). He was the only speaker who 
thought it necessary to defend the action of the Viceroy. 

Lord Curzon declared his distrust of the theory that General 
Dyer saved the Purgab by his exertions, and he altogether denied 
that he saved India by example. Were the principles upon which 
General Dyer acted approved, said his Lornship, we should lower 
our reputation in India, lower our own standards of justice and 
humanity, and debase the currecy of our national honour. The 
House beard him throughout with breathless interest, but with 
scarcely a sign of approval. The motion was adopted by 129 votes 
to 86-^a direct defeat of the Government I 
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Mr. Ormshy Gore asked bhe Secretary for India, what instruc- 
tion, of any, have been sent by hW^to the Government of India or 
to the Governor of Madras with regard to the framing of the 
franchise rules governing the representation of non-Brahmins in 
the province of Madras ; and whether an agreement has been reached 
by the Government of India with* regard to the method and amount 
of representation to be given to the non-Brahmins in Madras ^ 

The President of the Board of Education (Mr. Herbert Fisher) : 
My right hon. friend has sent no instructions either to the Govern- 
ment of India or the Governor of Madras, beyond requesting them 
to carry out as speedily as possible (along with other recommenda- 
tions) the recommendation of the Joint Seclect Committee contained 
in paragraph (c) of their Report under the heading “Clause V\ 
and explaining to the Governor of Madras that in recommending 
provision for non-Brahmins of “separate representation by means 
of reservation of seats'^ the Committee did not intend to recommend 
the setting up of separate electorates consisting only of non-Brah- 
mins. The Viceroy reported on January 26th that Ijord Willing- 
don was hopeful of a speedy settlement of the matter. I am not 
aware whether a settlement has actually been reached. 

Mr. Ormshy Gore: Is the right hon. gentleman not aware 
that the Joint Committee expressly suggested that the matter 
should not be left to the Governor of Madras but dealt with by 
the Government of India on its own initiative and that a great 
deal of unrest has boon caused in Madras by the intervention of 
the Governor of Madras in the very delicate negotiations? 

Sir J. D. Bees : Who would properly intervene, or more properly 
intervene, than the Governor of Madras? 

Mr. Fisher : I think it is quite obvious chat the Governor of 
Madras is the proper person. 

Sir J. D. Bees ask^d what progress bad been made by the 
Committee on financial relations which is considering the question 
of provincial contributions to the Government of India in view of 
the eventual equalisation in incidence of such contributions ? 

Mr. Fisher : The work of the Committee is barely begun, and 
no report of its progress has yeat been received. (See P. Ill, p. 49). 

HOUSE OF COMMONS^Feh. 25ih 1920 i 

Strikes at Bombay. 

Colonel Wedgwood asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
the Bombay mill strikers were fired on in January of this year ; and 
how many casualties resulted among the Indian population ? 

The President of the Board of Education (Mr. Herbert Fisher) 
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I am informed that before a settlement of the strike was reached, 
the mob attacked a picket of military police aocompained by a 
magistrate, the magistrate and others of the party being struck by 
stones. On the crowd being ordered to disperse they displayed a 
defiaht attitude ; threats of firing had no effect on the mob, and the 
magistrate gave orders to disperse it by force. The seijeant and one 
private fired one round each) killing one rioter and seriously injuring 
another. Subsequently, when as the result of the Governor's media- 
tion, concessions were made to the stikers and preparations made to 
start work at four or five mills, determined efforts to prevent this 
were made. At one mill large crowds stoned the military posts, 
forcibly entered the mill compound and stoned the cashier and two 
sepoys. A few rounds were fired, one mill hand being wounded in 
the thigh. The Governor of Bombay has brought to my notice the 
admirable conduct during these disturbances of the military and 
police, who were on duty continuously for nearly a month and were 
constantly engaged in minor conflicts with tht mob. 1 feel sure 
that the House will agree that Sir George Lloyd was justified 
in this opinion. 

Legal Proceedings Against Ministers. 

Colonel Yate asked whether the exclusion of Ministers from being 
sued in the High Courts in India, as provided for in the Government 
of India Act, will have the effect of differentiating the constitution 
of India from that of all the Dominions and of this country, and of 
denying to the peoples of India any means of redress in the case 
of illegal proceedings by Ministers. 

Mr, Fisher : 1 understand that my hon. and gallant friend is 
referring to the Amendment made by means of part II of the Second 
Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1919, whereby ministers 
appointed under that Act are brought within the seppe of Section 
110 of the Government of India Act, 1915-16. The Amendment 
referred to has no effect at all in five qf the major provinces in India. 
In three provinces it has the effect of placing Ministers in the same 
legal position as that occupied by Governors and Lieut.-Governors of 
provinces and members of their Executive Councils. To a limited 
extent no doubt the position of Ministers in India will in this respect 
be different from that of Ministers in the Dominions, but it must 
be remembered that Ministers in India are not in all respects on 
the same footing as Ministers in the Dominions. It is not the case 
that the Amendment' will have the effect of denying to the people 
of India all means of redress in the case of illegal proceedings by 
Ministers. Proceedings may be taken against Ministersv under 
other provisions of the Act. The provisions of the section ijn question 
may be repealed or amended at any time by the Indian Legislatii^ei ' 
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Mesopotamia (Army of Occupation') 

Cohmel iredijwood asked how much of the cost, if any, of the 
Army of Occupation and the civil administration in Mesopotamia 
falls directly or indirectly upon the Exchequer of India ? 

Mr, Fisher: No part of the cost ot the civil administration of 
Mesopotamia falls upon the India Exchequer. The same is now 
the case as regards the Army of Occupation. During the War the 
ordinary (but not the extraordinary) charges of the troops despatched 
from India for service in Mesopotamia and other theatres of War were 
borne by Indian revenues under the Parliamentary Resolutions of 
16th September and 26th November 1914. No contribution is 
now being made by India towards the cost of the troops overseas. 

Military Affairs (Commission of Inquiry) 

Mr, Spoor asked the Secretary for India if ho will state 
how far the Committee or Commission enquiring into Indian 
military affairs has been able to proceed with that enquiry and 
how soon the Report will be forthcoming ; whether he will state if 
the deliberations of that body are being carried on under the pre- 
sidency or acting chairmanship of Sir Michael O'Dwyer, the ex- 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, whose administration of that 
Province during the spring of last year came under examination 
by the Hunter Committee and has been the subject of controversy 
both here and in India; and, if he is so acting, whether he will 
consider the advisability of relieving him of that position until his 
administration of the Punjab, which supplies a considerable 
percentage of the recurits for the Indian army has been cleared ? 

Mr, Fuher: The Committee will shortly complete their 
inquiries in India, but no estimate can be given of the date 
when their Report will be issued. Sir Machael O'Dwyer is acting 
chairman of the committee. * The Secretary of State sees no reason 
for relieving him of the position. His administration of the Puniab 
has no bearing on the matters under discussion by the Committee. 

Industrial Workers (Wages) 

Mr, Jhon Davuon asked the present rates of wages paid 
to Indian workers in the principal industries; and whether it is the 
intention of the Government to take steps to ensure an early 
approximation of Indian industrial conditions to British standards! 

Mr, Fuher: As in serveral cases, increases have recently been 
granted I have no exact information as to the present rates of 
wages in tlie various industries in India, but 1 will enquire. The 
settled policy of the Government ol India^ which hae the lull 
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approval of iny right hon. Friend, is to improve as rapidly the 
coi.ditioii of Indian workers, but in a country like India British 
stai.dards caniiot in all cases be adopted. This, as the hon. 
IMeiiibvr is aware, is recognised in Article 405 of the Treaty of 
Peace, which lays down that in framing Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations for general adoption, the International Labour 
Conferenoe shall suggest modifications to meet the case of those 
rounlrios in wliieh, to ijunte the wnrds of the Treaty, “climatic 
CO- ditioos, imperfect development of industrial organisation or 
other special eirciimstaiices, make the industrial conditions subs- 
tantially different/’ 

LimL Comm nnUrr Krnworthy\ Can the right hon. Gentleman 
say whether it is the intention of the Government of India to 
retain power over Labour legislation and to introduce any system 
of legal minimum wage in Lidia as has l)een suggested ? 

J. I>. Hrrs: ran the right hon. (Tcntlemaii say whether 
the npin-oximatioii to the British standard will include the compulsory 
adoption of Ki glish clothiig, food and housing, a! d if so, who 
wifi fiay for the mutiny wliieh must result t 

J\/r. h'hht-r \ It is obvious that there must ho great differences 
between economie legislation in India and in England. The 
di.foronces must, bo adjusted to the economic circumstances in the 
two countries, whole matter of the economic legislation 

suitable to Indian corulilions is under the consideration of the 
Government of India. 

f'olonf'l JCalgtrood : Is t ho right hon. Gentleman aware that at 
present there are (10,000 mill workers out in Bombay, striking for 
liighor wages, and may we understand that the cause of these 
striking mill-workers is being suppoited by Sir George Lloyd and 
the Government against the employers, with a view to securing a 
wage more compatahlo with that paid in other countries '? 

Mi\ Jfuilicood : Ciidor the Government of India Act, are they 
not cafuilile of dealing with those cases 'in India ? 

.1//*. /'V ////• : Sir George Lloyd has already intervened in an 
important labour dispute in Bombay and his intervention has been 
e'.rec ivo in scouring a .settlement, and I have no reason to suppose 
that his intervention in any later dispute will ho less successful than 
in the past. 

Cohmd fraiijivond : Is the right hon. Gentleman not aware that, 
there is a dispute on now and that 60,000 men are out in Bombay ? 

Burma Rice Trade 

Mr. Talbot asked the Sccretai^ for India whether he is now 
in the position to make a statement respecting the excessive price 
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fixed by the Govornnieut of India for rice exported to Ceylon and 
certain other British Dominions ! 

Mr, Fisher : As the reply is somewhat long I propose, by tho 
permission of my Hon. Friend to circulate it in the OtUcial Report : 

THE FOLLOfFING IS THE REPLY RE FERRE I) TO 

The object which the Govcrnmotit of India had in vow in a^siN 
ming control over the Burma rice trade was to enable consumers in 
India and Burma to obtain a stable food at a reasonable price and 
to supplement the seriously depleted stocks in India. As this nt*. <‘h- 
sarily involves a limitation of the profits of producers, the (Govern- 
ment of India are under an obiligation to obtain a fair market price 
for the exportable surplus and to restore the profifs to the producers. 
But although the world shortage of rice, caused by the failure of fhe 
Siam crop and a short Burnn crop, would have tiiuihlcd exccedii gly 
high prices to have been obtained, the moderate minimum expurl 
price of about Hs. 15 per cwt. f. o. b. Rangoon has been iixi'd 
against a cost price of Rs.i) at which India is supplied. This export 
price is very considerably less than the world price, which but for 
the control, British Possessions would have been cuinpcllcc! to pay. 
Further — and perhaps inoro important practically the whole of the 
exportable surplus has been reserved for British Rossessiui s. 'I’his 
surplus, unfortunately, is insuflicient to meet all demands, Imt is 
being distributed as fairly as possible. Had this control not been 
established it is reasonably certain that the Colonies would l u' or.ly 
have been forced to pay a much higher price, b\it wo\dd liave biMui 
unable to obtain the ciuantitica allotted to them under the scheme. 

Hast week the Viceroy received a deputation frtmi (Vyiou wliicli 
represented the .sericuss cuiKb>ioii of affairs in the island «‘au>ed by iTt 
high price of rice, l^ord Chelmsford, while sympathising wiOi flic 
deputation, emphatically repudiated the su;^gesfioii that the (^ovnrn* 
nient of India were in any way responsible for the rise in the ])rico 
of rice in the world’s markets, and pointed out, as explained above, 
that the control which had been c.stabli.shed enable (k*>h)n to obtain 
.iici* requirements at much below world prices. In the matter of 
allotments also, Ceylon had been treated very favourably, as .‘R)0,0()0 
tons had been reserved for the colony. To the complaints of the 
deputation, that no prevous warning had been given, the N'icemy 
replied that, so long ago as November last, the Ceylon Food (/ontrol 
ler knew that the control over exports might be removed, and the. 
Government of Ceylon therefore should have been iu'ei);jTc<l for ;.i rise, 
in the price of Burma rice to the level of world prices. As reganis 
the claim of the doputatiou, that Ceylon should be trea< d a.s 
part of India, Lord Chelmsford, while recognising the cln.^e histori 
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cal and geographical connection between the two countries, pointed 
out that Ceylon was politicallly and financially independent 
of India, and could not expect to obtain what would in effect 
amount to a large subsidy from India by receiving its supplies 
of rice at less than the price which had been accepted by other 
Colonies without question. But moved by the appeal on behalf 
of the general population, and especially the Indian population, 
and having regard to the fact that Ceylon affords employment 
for the surplus population of Southern India, which might be forced 
to return to India in the event of a food shortage in Ceylpn, he. 
agreed to supply 180,000 tons of rice at the fiat rate of Rs. 12 cwt. 
r feel sure that my Hon. Friend will agree that the concession which 
the Viceroy has found it possible to make — involving as it does 
a surrender of over £1,252,000 — is a substantial one and I trust 
that it will serve to relieve the situation in Ceylon. 

Mr, Gideon Murray : Is the reply satisfactory 1 
' Mr, Fisher : It depends upon the point of view from which 
the reply is regarded. 

Mr, Murray : Will a reduction be made in the price that 
is being charged for the rice 

Mr, Fisher : Yes. 


Indenturi'd Labour CFfii) 

Mr, Fi'idric Foberts asked the Secretary of State for 
•.I (h’;i whethfi a deputaM'oii of Fiji planters is at present in India : 
w' etliHP <his deputation is demanding the continuance of indeu- 
tiiiird labour in Fiji : and whether His Majesty’s Government 
ai.d the Government of India will make a public denial that there 
is any iiituution of supplying indentured labour to Fiji, in view 
oi the recent unrest there ? 

Mr, Fi her : The unofiicial Fiji Mission now in India is 
certaii.ly not asking for a renewal of indentured labour, which 
isqui'e well understood to have been finally stopped. The recent 
unrest in Fizi occurred after the cancellation of all remaining 
indentures. 

Mr IVilliun Carter asked the Secretary of State for India 
if ha will state how many Indians have left India during the last 
10 years under indenture and how many are at present under in^ 
denture, and in what localities. 

Mr, Fisher : In the last 10 years, G, 401 Indians have left India 
under indenture biit none have gone since 1917. I gave the. hon. 
and gallant Member for Gateshead, on the 24th February, the latest 
figures as to the number still under indenture in the several 
VolonivH. 
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Strikes and the Military 

Mr. Lmn asked how many strikes have occurred in India since 
the beginning of this year ; in how many cases were troops called 
out ; on how many occasions have there been conflicts between the 
Strikers and the military in which the military .fired on the crowd ; 
and what has been the total number of casualties resulting among, 
the Indian population ? • 

Mr, Fisher : Information availablb'at the India Olfice shows 
that since the beginning of the year, in addition to the widespread 
strikes in the Bombay Presidency, which aflTected the cotton mills 
and other industries, strikes occurred in the Jamal pur railway work- 
shops, at four Calcutta jute mills, and at Cawnporo. No official 
information has yet been received regarding the more recent strike 
at Jamshedpur. As regards the latter part of the question I would 
refer the hon. Member to the replies given on the 25th February 
and the 3rd Maich to riuestions asked l)y the hon. and gallant 
Member for Newcastle under-Lyme and the hon. Member for 
Barnard Castle, 

Mr, JV, Throm : Does the right hon. (lentlouian not think that 
the economic conditions of the Indians would be very much better if 
they were not compelled to carry on their backs some of the tribe of 
Civil Servants ? 

J/r. Lunn asked how many iorn and still workers are at i>re- 
s’ent on strike in Jamshedpur District: and whether an attempt is 
being made to give the strikers^ claims a fair hearing and to arbitrate 
the strike on British linos, in view of the regrettable occurrences at 
Sholapur and elsewhere ? 

Mr, Fisher : I have received no report from the Government of 
India regarding the strike. 

Colonel IFedgwooil : Will the right hon. Gontlcnian take stops 
to obtain a report on this strike from the Government of India ! 

Khdafat Delegation. 

LieifL Colonel James asked the Secretary of State for India 
w'hother the Indian Khilafat or Islamic delegation at present visiting 
this country is led by certain Muhammad Ali ; whether this Muham- 
mad AH is the sira3 individual who, on account of his revolutionary 
tendencies and his intimate association with the Committee of 
Union and Progress, was interned on his own responsibility by His 
Highness the Nawab of Kampur and who was subsequently interned 
by the Indian Government, together with his brother Shaukat Ali, 
who had earned a similar reputation at the University of Aligarh ; 
whether the inclusion of a man of such revolutionary tendencies ou 
this. Islamic ucleg .tioii is approved by the Govornmoiit of India and 
whether he will consid*»r the possible prejudice to the cause of the 
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millions of loyal Islamic subjects of the Crown of the inclusion of an 
avowed revolutionary on a mission of this kind? 

Mr, Fisher : The answer to the first part of the question is Sn 
the affirmative. As regards the .second part, the leader of the delega- 
tion is the same individual who was interned by the Government of 
India. With regard to the third and fourth parts of the question, 
the Government of India had .*/io hand in selecting the personel of 
the delegation. I can accept no responsibility on this point. 

Lkut. Colonel James : Is it a fact that members of the delegation 
have been officially received by representatives of the Indian Govern- 
ment in this country; does not such reception constitute an act of 
approval of the constitution of the delegation; and is it a fact that 
the Government of India, quite properly, had no hand in selecting 
the personel of the delegation? 

Mr. Speaker : The hon and gallant Member should hand in his 
question at the Table. 

Colonel Wedgnxml ; Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that a 
visit of a Committee of this kind is of the utmost advantage to the 
relations between ourselves and the Muhammadans in India; and 
is he also aware that it can only be of advantage to this Empire for 
men like Muhammad Ali to come here? 

Mr. Speaker ; The hon. and gallant Gentleman must follow the 
example of the hon. and gallant Member and hand in his question. 

Tlie following Questions appeared on the Order Paper for mn-oral 
answers : 

CdUynel JVedgwood asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (1) whether Indian soldiers who served in the 
campaign against the Germans in East Africa arc receiving grants 
of land from the East African local Governments in the same way 
as the British soldiers of European descent ; if not, whether His 
Majesty’s Govonment will instruct the East African authorities 
to do so, in view of the resentment which is caused among the 
Indians by the difForontial treatment of British white troops and 
Indian soldiers who fought side by side in the same campaign ; (2) 
whether he is aware that resentment is caused among the Indians 
ill East Africa by the omission on the part of the Government of 
East Africa to appoint any Indian member on the British East 
Africa Economic Commission and by those parts of the Commission’s 
Report which affect the Indian community ; and whether His 
Majesty’s Government will consider the advisability of appointing 
another Commission with at least one Indian member to safeguard 
the interests of the Indians in East Africa? 

lAuef.-Cohnel Amnj : I will answer these four questions 
together. The matters dealt with in the hon. and gallant t^ember’s 
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four questions, including that addressed to the Secretary of State for 
India, are included in the Besolutions adopted by the Easter Africa 
Indian National Congress in the November last. {See Register 1920,) 
These Resolutions, and the position of Indians generally in East 
Africa, will bo discussed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
on arrival in England, with the Governor of the East Africa Protec- 
torate, who is remaining in England for the purpose. In the 
circumstances, I am not in a position to make any statement on 
the points raised in the questions. 

Colonel Wedgwood: Will this discussion include a represen* 
tative of the India Office, preferably the Secretary of State ? 

Lieut, -Colonel Amery : I have no doubt the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies will consult him. 

Lieut,-Commander Kenworthy : Will the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman convoy to the Colony in question the views of the 
Colonial Office on the question of flogging ? 

Lieut,-Colonel Amery : I am not prepared to do that. 

Mr, Spoor asked the Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (1) whether a Government Commission on Native Ijabour 
sat in British East Africa in 1912-13 ; whether the Hon. 
A. C. Hollis, C. M. G., Secretary for Native Affairs, gave evidence 
showing that labour recruited through the Native Chiefs was-in 
practice compulsory labour ; whether it is the policy of His Mtyesty^s 
Government now to introduce compulsory labour in British East 
Africa ; if not, whether the Governor's instructions to Provincial 
and District Commissioners, that the onus of finding labour was 
to be put on Native Chiefs and elders, will now bo withdrawn ; 
(2) whether the Governor of British East Africa has issued instruc- 
tions to Provincial and District Conimissioners to inform Native 
Chiefs and elders that it is part of their duty to advise and en- 
courage young men in their areas to go out and work on plaiita- 
tions ; whether any such duty has been imposed by law on Native 
chiefs and elders ; if not,* on what authority the Governor's state- 
ment was made ; on what authority reports are called for on any 
headman who is impervious to His Excellency's wishes; and 
what is the nature of the action which the Governor proposes to 
take against any such headman ? 

LkutrColonel Amery : As I informed the Hon, Member on 
the 23rd February, the whole question of native labour in East 
Africa, including the issue raised by the administrative circular 
to which the Hon. Member refers, will be discussed with Sir 
E. Northey by the Secretary of State on his return, 

.Colonel Wedgwood : That circular has not yet been received ? 

JdeutrCohnel Amery ; No. 
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Committees of Inquiry [.Composition j 

Lieut rCommader Kemmrthy asked the Secretary of State 
for India whether his attention has been drawn to the complaints 
in India that representativefi, of the Indian National Congress 
have been persistently excluded from the Committees appointed 
for purposes of investigation of public questions by the Govern- 
ment of India, for instance, the Hunter Committee and recent 
Advisory Committee regarding Rules and Regulations to be framed 
under the Government of India Act, 1!)19 ; and whether he will 
take steps to ensure that this body is represented on such public 
Committees in future? 

Mr. fiaher : The Secretary of State has seen these complaints 
in Indian newspapers. As regards the Hunter Committee it 
was obviously necessary to select members who had not, as promi- 
nent adherents of the Congress, had already committed themselves 
to strong views on the points which required investigation. 

As regards the Reforms Committees appointed in the Provin- 
ces, the Secretary of State has not full information on their composi- 
tion. But the hon. Member is probably aware that the prevailing 
party in the National Congress, being- dissatisfied with the Reforms, 
and having declared itself sceptical as to their sincerity and value, 
great number of Indian Liberal politicians, who are desirous of 
obtaining the best results from the new system have left its ranks 
and formed a separate Congress of their own. It is probable, 
and the hon. Member will perhaps recognise that it would be 
reasonable, in appointing Committees to work put the details 
of changes consequent on the recent Act, to enlist the services 
of men who, while criticising certain features, have, promised 
sincere co operation in working the new system rather than those 
who have denounced the Act as unacceptable or unworkable. 

Li&id, Coimnander Kenworthy : Would it not be desirable 
that men of pronounced views, oven if hostile to certain 
aspects of the present Government of India, should be on this 
C^mittee ? 

Mr. Fislier : My right hon. Friend is of opinion that the 
Hunter Committee in its composition should be a judicial body, 
and that it is undesirable to appoint on that CommiUee men w^b 
have taken a very strong line in public controversies. 

Lieut, Conmaniler Kenworthy : If this Hunter Committee is a 
judicial body it must be impartial, and why should not distinguished 
legal luminaries, even if they have' prohemheed ' views, he upon it 
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Lord Hunter’s Committee. 

Colmel tFedgivooil asked the Secretary of State for India 
if Lord Hunter has left or is on the point of leaving India ; if the 
Report by his Gommittoo has been submitted or is ready fOr sub- 
mission ; if ho could state when that Report is to be published ; and 
^yhell time nan be allotted for discnsajnp in the house the issues tha^ 
the Report is sure to raise '? 

Mr, Fisher: 1 undorstaiKl that Lord ifiinlor is on his way. home, 
and that the Report of his Committee reached the Government of 
India few days ago. It will bo published as soon as iiossible, but 
cannot bo published before the house rises, so that the (|UO.stion of 
allotting time is not immediate. 

Mr. Neil Marleaii asked the Secretary of State for Imlia 
whether Lord Hunter, before leaving India on or about the 1 3th 
instant, handed in the Report of his Committee to the Government 
of India; whether it is the intention of the Government to publish 
that Report in this country and in India; and whether the ovidonco 
tendered by the ex-Governor of the Punjab, the Chief Secretary to 
the Punjab Government, and on behalf of the miliiary authorities 
will be included or published separately? 

Mr. Fisher: The answer to the first two parts of the question is 
ill the affirmative. I cannot yet make any definite statement as to 
the publication of evidence. 

Deportation of B. G. Homiman. 

Colmel ireilgvml asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether Mr. .B. G. Horniman, w'ho was deported from India by the 
Government of Bombay to this country in April last without charge 
or trial, has been refused permission to return to Bombay, where ho 
had been domiciled for several years, and resume his professional 
occupation and whether he will state why Mr. Horniman has been 
excluded from the amnesty recently extended under the terms of 
the King's Proclamation to persons against whom Orders under the 
Defence of India Act affecting their entry into British India were 
in force? 

Mr. Fisher : The Secretary of State refused to recommend Mr. 
Horniman for a passport to India so long as the Government of 
Bombay considers it necessary to enforce the Order made against 
him. I do not, understand the last part of the question, and doubt 
if there were any persons excluded from British India in the sanm 
manner as Mr. Horniman, who have been allowed to return to it. 

Lajpat Rai 

Colonel Fate asked whether Liypat Rai, who was deported 
from the Papjab in 1907 was concerned in any way during his resi- 
.^5 
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(lence in America with the plots that were hatched there for revolu- 
tion in India ; and how many other deportees similaily situated have 
also been permitted to return to India ? 

Mr, Fifiher : I must refer my hon. and gallant Friend to the 
statement made in this House on the 28th November, 1917, by the 
Home Secretary (Viscount Cave). I am not aware that any Indian 
has been deported to a foreign country. Lajpat Rai was released 
from internment nearly 12 years ago, and went voluntarily to the 
United States in 1914. 

• Colmiel Vatfi : Will the right hon. Gentleman answer my ques- 
tion whether Lajpat Rai was concerned in any of the plots that were 
hatched in America for revolution in India? 

Mr, Fi.'<lo''r : I am not aware that he was. 

Muhammad Ali 

Colonel Yate asked whether Muhammad Ali, who has 
arrived in England as a member of the Indian Khilafat deputation, 
is the same Muhammad Ali mentioned in paragraph 164 of the 
Report of the Committee appointed to investigate revolutionary 
conspiracies in India as concerned in the project hatched in India 
with the object of destroying British rule by means of an attack on 
the North-West frontier supplemented })y a Muhammadan rising in 
India itself ; whether it was for this reason that he was interned : 
.and, if, not, for participation in what conspiracy was he interned'? 

Hfr. Fisher: The individual mentioned in pa,ragraph 104 of the 
Roport cited in the question is not the Muhammad Ali who is now 
in England as a member of the Khilafat Deputation. The latter 
was interned during the War for conduct tending to promote the 
interests of His Majesty’s enemies. 

Khilafat Delegation 

Mr, Ormsby Gore asked what steps have been taken to 
secure early and wide publicity in India of the Prime Minister’s 
recent reply to the Indian Khilafat* delegation regarding British 
policy in the Near and Middle East 

Mr, Foreman asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
stops have been taken to telegraph to India the reply of the Prime 
Minister to the Indian Muslim delegation on the future of Turkey, 
and to publish it throughout the whole of India in all the vernacular 
papers; and, if not, will he at once consider the desirability of taking 
these steps 1 

Mr. FUher : A very full summary of the Prime Minister’s reply 
to the delegation was telegraphed to the Viceroys on the 2l8t March 
for purpose of publication in India, 
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Constitutional Refonn (Lord Hardinge) 

Mr, Walermi asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
Lord Hardinge, at the request of the India Office or otherwise, sent, 
prior to his retirement from the Viceroyalty and Governe* -General- 
ship of India, a despatch making important recommendations for 
constitutional reforms ; if so, would a^ie have any objections to the 
publication of that despatch to complete the series of records issued 
on that subject ; and would he state the main recommendations con- 
tained in the despatch and the principle upon which Lord Hardingo’s 
rocommondatioijs wore based, and particularly would he indicate 
whether Lord Hardinge contemplated the introduction of the prin- 
ciple of duality or diarchy, or did Lord Hardinge elaborate the sug- 
gestion of provincial autonomy made in the despatch sent by him 
about the time of the last Delhi Durbar ? 

Mr, Fisher : Though the question of constitutional reforms was, 
of course, under consideration before Lord Hardinge left India, his 
Government had not addressed any despatch on the subject to the 
Secretary of State. 

British East Africa (Indian Medical Practitioners) 

Mr, IVakrson asked the U nder- Secretary of State for the Colo 
nies whether Indian medical practitioners in British East Africa are 
forbidden to carry on independent medical practice ; .and, if so, on 
what grounds ? 

Licv.L-Cohnel Amcry : The question of medice] i)ractice in tno 
East Africa Protectorate is governed by the Medi.. il Practitioiievs 
and Dentists Ordinance, 1910, Under that ordinance the holder 
of any British Indian degree, diploma, or licence entitling him to 
registration in the United Kingdom is entitled to be registered as a 
medical practitioner in the East Africa Protectorate. Under the 
same ordinance the iiractice of systems of therapeutics according to 
native, Indian or other Asiatic method is permitted for persons recog- 
nised by the community to which they belong to be duly trained in 
such practice, subiect to provisos that such systems may '>)dy bo 
practised amongst the community to which the practitioner belongs 
and that no act under any such system on the part of such persons 
as is dangerous to life shall bo permitted. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— S 1st March 1920 

Disturbances at Jamshedpur. 

Lieutenant Ca/niimnder Kmivorthy asked the Secretary of 
State for India whether he has any information with regard to the 
recent disturbances at Jamalpur, in the North West Provinces ; 
what was the cause of the disturbance ; whether strikers were fired 
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on by the troops ; if so, whether there were any casualties among 
the troops or among the strikers ; and whether any form of inquiry 
will be held into the occurrence 1 

TAe President of the Board of ed^tpaimh (Mr Herbert Fisher) : 
The honourable and gallant Member no doubt refers to the recent 
disturbances at the Tata ironworks at Jamshedpur, in the Province- 
of Bihar apd Orissa, erroneously reported in. the newspapers as 
haying taken place at Jamal pur. The strike, which was declared 
towards the end of February, involved some 30,000 workers. Dis- 
turbances began on the 13th March, when determined and woll- 
orgainsed attempts were made by armed bodies of strikers to pre- 
vent those who wished to attend work. The factory was besieged 
and troops escorting a motor lorry bringing food to workers wore 
attacked. The Deputy Commissioner of the district was able to 
avert a collision, but picketing continued and no workmen wore 
allowed to enter the works. On the morning of the IDth it was 
discovered that the railway lines had been tampered with, and the 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police ordered two parties of mounted 
police to aiTest the offenders, with insti notions not to fire unless 
in .self-defence. About forty arrests were made, but the prisoners 
were rescued and a large mob of strikers then attacked the police, 
who were compelled to lire in self-defence. Mr. Ashby and several 
police wore seriously injured, live of the crowd being killed and 
21 wounded. The police fell back on the works and tired only 
when closely pressed. The injured were taken to hospital for 
treatment. The situation then improved rapidly, and on the 17th 
2,000 men had resumed work. An announcement by the directors 
seems to have had a favourable effect, and my latest information 
is that on the I8th 13,000 men had returned to work, the rest being 
expected to return on the 2Uth. 

UeiUmant Coinmandcr Kenicorth// : Will there be any form of 
inquiry held into the occurrence as asked for in the last part of my 
question ? 

ilfr. Fisher : The facta will certainly bo investigated. 

Muhammad AH [Speech at Woking.] 

Sir Vhcrles Omni asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether his. attention has been drawn to a speech delivered at 
Woking on 2l8t March, by Mr. Muhammad Ali, leader of the 
Indian Kbilafat delegation, in which the speaker declared that if 
I2ngl§ud ^ fought the Turks on the question of the temporal powers 
of tbe Khalifa then the Indian Muslims must tight on the aide of 
the Turks, and that they did not want it, but they must fight for 
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their religion ; and whether he intends to take any action witfi 
regard to such speeches 1 

Mr. Fkher : I do not propose to take any action. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— Ufh Amil, 1920. 

Punjab Legislative Council 

Coli/ibeL IVcdgumd asked the Sgcrotary of IStatc for India if ho 
has received any intimation that representative Provincitd 
Conference held early this month at flullundur, in the Punjab, 
protested against what it considered to be an attempt to deprive 
the Punjabis of the opportunity of getting the utmost out of the 
Government of India Act by so framing rules under that Act as to 
keep the Punjab Tiegislative Council small, pack it with landed 
aristocracy and other conservative elements, and otherwise keep 
as far as possible educated Punjabis out of that council; and whether 
he would give an assurance that consideration of the Punjal) rules 
will bo postponed until detailed representation of the Conference's 
wishes is received in hhjglund. 

Mr. Montagu : I have seen a telegram, the general purport of 
which, though less specific, is of the kind indicated in the question. 
If the complaints are well-founded I have no doubt that the Govern- 
meut of India and their non-oificial Advisory Committee (on which 
the Punjab is represented) will pay duo attention to them in 
considering the draft rules, which will eventually come before 
Parliament. 

Oeobund Arabic School 

Lie id. Colonel James asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether the Sheikhul Islam, of the Dcobund Arabic School, in the 
Shaliarunpur district, has recently been arrested and deported frohi 
India on account of the subversive and anti-Goyernmont propaganda 
in which he has been engaged ; wdiother, for many years past, 
the Deobund Arabic school, originally inaugurated wdth the intention 
of grounding trans-frontier Pathaiis in the principles of Islam, has, 
in fact, been a centre of seditious propaganda ; and whether, in view 
of this, the school will now bo closed ? 

Mr. Montagu : I presume the lion. Member refers to one of 
the doctors of the school in question, who had mixed himself up in 
seditious intrigues before leaving for Mecca in September, 1915. 
His conduct in Arabia led to his arrest by the Hedjaz authorities. 
Ho was removed to Egypt and eventually interned at Malta. 
Neither before these intrigues nor since the departure of the 
particular doctor has there been, to my ‘knowledge! complaint of 
seditious propaganda at Deobund, and there appears to be no 
reasons for the suggestion that the -school should be closed. 
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Border Districts 

Mr, Waierson askod tho Secretary of State for India if he is 
aware that a representative Provincial Conference that met on 2nd 
April at Jullundur in the Punjab expressed great concern at condi- 
tions of insecurity of life and property in border districts and 
in tho North-West Frontier Province and if he will enlighten 
the house as to the steps thatdic is taking to protect life and property 
ill those districts? 

Mr, Montagu : I have received no report of the proceedings at tho 
Conference referred to. The hon. Member is aware that military 
operations are in progress for the purpose of restoring order, and 
ho may rest assured that conditions on the border are engaging the 
active attention of tho Government of India. 

Colonel Wedf^wood : Is the right hon. Gontloman aware that 
this question refers also to Baluchistan, where, apparently, Indian 
life and property are not safe at tho present time? 

Mr. Montagu : I was not aware of the geographical area to which 
it refers. 

Colonel Wedgwood : I have sent the right hon. Gentleman a letter 
about it to day. 

Best Africa Protectorate 
Indian Medical and Legal Degrees 

Mr, Waterson asked the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies if he is aware thjft persons holding Indian \iniversity 
medical and law degrees, such as L. M. 8. and B. A. B. L., who 
are eligible to practise medicine and law, respectively, in India, 
are not allowed to so practise in British East Africa; and, if so 
will he state why in British East Africa, where the Protectorate was 
first established with the object of safeguarding the interest of 
His Majesty’s Indian subjects in that country, where Indian law 
is to-day administered, and where Indians pn'.ponderate both in 
point of numbers and vested interests, the said Indian university 
medical and law degrees are not recognised? 

The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies. (Lieut. Colonel 
Amery): I explained to tho hon. Member in my answer to his question 
on the 24th of March that Indian medical degrees or diplomas are 
recognised in the East Africa Protectorate, provided that they 
entitle the holder to registration in the. United Kingdom. 
Advocates who have been admitted and are entitled to practise 
before one of the High Courts in British India are entitled to 
practise in tho East African Courts. 

The general question of the position of Indians in East Africa 
is under consideration between the Secretary of State and the 
Governor of ‘the Protectorate. * 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS-^loth April mo. 

Major Entunstle asked the Secretary of State for India if Lord 
Meston’s award, granting only 28 seats out of 65 in the future Legis- 
lative Council of the Madras Presidency to the non Brahmans, is 
final in view of the opposition of the non-Brahnians to the proposal? 

Mr. Mmihifju : The allocation of i^ats on the Madras Legislative 
Council will not be final until the rulOT in which it is embodied are 
approved l)y the Parliament. But I hope that the general principle 
that the award of an independent arbitrator is the final (and only 
possible) settlement of a t(uestion on which the parties cannot agree 
will be accepted in this case by both parties. 

Prince of Wales’s Tour (Advisory Committee') 

i'uplain asked the Secretary of Slate for India if he 

will inform the House what Indian representatives have been 
appointed to the Advisory Committee to discuss the arrangement for 
the Prince of Wales’s tour to India ; and if ho will state whether 
they are Brahmans, Moslems, or non Brahman as ! 

Montftfiu :The Indian representatives are as follows: — 

H. H. the Maharaja of Gwalior (Hindu); 

H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner (Hindu); 

H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala (Sikh); and 

Mr. Banerji (Brahmans): 

Sir Umar Hyat (Moslem); 

Sir Dirisha AVacha (Parsec) 

Fiji Islands (Disturbances) 

Mr, Bennct asked the Under-Socretary of State for the Colo::ics 
if he has received information of a disturbance reported to have 
occurred at Levuka, Fiji Islands, on Saturday last in favour of 
Indians awaiting deportation : who these Indians are and for what 
reason and under whose authority they are to bo deported ; whether 
they have been tried by any of the ordinary courts of the Colony ; 
whether there has been a renewal of trouble since the announcement 
in this House that the situation had been restored ; and for what 
reason New Zealand troops are being kept in the Fiji Island ? 

Lieut. -Colonel Awery: No information has been received from 
the Governor as to a disturbance having taken place on the day 
mentioned, or as to there having been a renewal of the recent 
trouble since my statement in the House on the 3rd March. A 
telegram has been received from the Governor stating that by an 
order made under the Peace and Good Order Ordinance, 1875, the 
following four persons ; D. M. Manilal, Mrs. Manilal, Harapal 
Maharaj, and Fa/.il Khan, have been prohibited from residing for 
two years within certain parts of the Colony. The Governor states 
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that he is reporting by mail the grounds for the action taken. As 
I stated iii the House on the 10th March, an armed guard of Wbout 
SO men was sent from New Zealand. This small detachment 
afforded valuable help during the actual rioting, and if they are 
still being kept in FiU it is no doubt because their presence is 
considered desirable by the Governor. 

Mr. B* G Hormman. 

Mr, Limn asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
in view of his assertion at the time of Mr, B, G. ITorniman’s 
deportation from India a year ago that this measure was necessitated 
by the emergency of the moment which required swift and prompt 
action to be taken, he will state the reasons why the Government of 
India, after this lapse of time, consider that Mr. Horniman’s return 
to India is still incompatible with the public safety ? 

Mr, Montagu: The Government of India have stated that they 
do not consider that Mr. Horniman’s return to India is compatible 
with the public safety. As I stated in the House on 21st April, 
I do not propose to interfere witli their discretion. I presume they 
have taken into account Mr. Horniman's journalistic work, and I am 
content to leave to the Government of India and the Government 
of Bombay the decision as to the date on which Mr. Horniman can 
be allowed to return. 

Lmd, towmander Kemvdrihy: Will Mr. Horniman be allowed to 
return after peace is finally ratified? 

Mr, Montagu : The decision as to when he will be allowed to 
return will be left to the Government of Bombay. If they decide 
that he shall return when peace is signed I shall accept their deci- 
sion. If they do not so decide I shall again accept their decision. 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks; May I ask whether peace after the 
Great War has anything whatever to do with Mr. Horniman and his 
conduct ? 

Sir J, D, Bees: Would not Mr, Horniraan’s return distinctly tend 
to destroy peace in India ? 

Afr, Montagu: The point on which I prefer to rely is that by 
statute discretion is left with the Governor of Bombay. In the 
exercise of my responsibility . to this House I propose to leave the 
matter to his discretion. If hon. Members do not like that, the 
best thing to do is to put down a Motion. 

Sir Thomas Brart>fdon asked the Secretary of State for India, 
in view of the fact that Mr. B. G. Hornima.n was , deported 
frbm India months ago without trial, that he has been refused 
inquiry into th|) charges made against him, and that ^ denies the 
truth of these charges or any other justification for siidh deportation, 
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if he will say what is the earliest occasion upon which the matter 
can be debated in the House? 

Mr, M&niagu : My Hon. Friend must address the Leader of 
the House as to opportunities for debate. 

Indian Reforms [Lord Meston’s Award. ] 

Mr, Forrest asked the 8ecrotaf|^ of State for India whether 
he contemplates the re-appointment of the Joint Committee on 
Indian Eeforms to reconsider the rules and regulations governing 
the working of the Indian Reforms ; whether in that case the protest 
of the Non-Brahmanas of Madras against the award of Lord Meston 
will also be considered ; and how he proposes to ensure that I'ai lia 
ment is properly advised on the matter ? 

Mr. Montagu : The answer to the first two parts of the 
question is in the aihrmative ; to the last part, I Will do all in my 
power to see that the Joint Committee receives all the information 
it requires. 

Mr, Forrest asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
he sent any instructions to Lord Meston or to the Government 
of India regarding the interpretation of the Joint Committee’s re- 
commendation for the separate representation of non-Brahmanas. 

Mr, Montagu : The answer is in the negative. 

Civil Service. 

Sir. W. Joynson-Hicks asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he received a series of petitions, sent through the Madras 
Government in May, 1919, from a largo percentage of the Indian 
Civil Service in that province ; and when ho proposes to make an 
answer to such petitions ? 

Mr, Montagu ; The answer to the first part of the question is 
in the negative, although a day or two ago my hon. Friend was 
good enough to forward me copies. The second part therefore does 
not arise. 

Sir IV, Joynson-Hicks : Will my right hon. Friend iiuiuirc 
of the Government of Madras as to what has become of this very 
large block of petitions? I personally know that they were addres- 
sed to him. 

Mr, Montagu : I will inquire, if my hon. Friend wisltes. Of 
course, a memoiial from the Civil Service must be transmitted 
through the local Government, which has a discretion as to what 
it will forward. 

Sir IV, Joynson-Hicks asked the Secretary of Stat» for India 
whether he’ can see his way to giving an pption to the members 
of the Indian Civil Service to retire during the fiext tiye years if 
56 
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they feel unable to serve under the new altered conditions on the 
basis of a pension proportionate to service and loss of prospectsi 

Mr. Mmtagxi : I would ask leave tp refer my hon. Friend to 
my explanation in this House on 4th December last on Clause 36 
of the Government of India Bill, of which I will send him a copy. 

Government of India Act. [Draft Rules] 

Motion made, and Q;^estion proposed : 

“That it is expedient that a Select Committee of Seven Mem- 
bers be appointed to join with a Committee to be appointed by the 
Lords to revise the Draft Buies made under the Government of 
India Act/’ — [/!fr. Montagu^ 

LimUA'olonel MaUyiie . The Committee which is going to re- 
draft these rules is considering one of the most important measures 
concerning the Government of India. Those draft rules are, in my 
opinion, as important, if not more so, as the Government of India 
Bill, which we are to discuss next week and I consider that seven 
members on this Committee is totally inadequate. presume that 
one of the seven will bo a iaberal and one a Labour member, and 
in case those two members are absent there will only be five mem- 
bers left representing the supporters of the Government to consider 
those very important questions. If the number of members of the 
Committee cannot bo increased, what opportunity, if any, will be 
given to this House to consider the draft regulations when they 
have finally been redrafted? Will they be placed upon the Table 
of the House, and will an opportunity be given to Hon. Members 
to discuss those Orders, and will they be given full opportunities to 
examine all the evidence and all the particulars which have been 
put before this Committee when it discussed those Orders ? I shall 
be .much obliged to the Bight Hon. Gentleman if he will 
give us some information on those points before wo pass this 
Motion. 

The Secretaiy of State for India (Mr. Montagu) : I quite 
agree that the duty of this Committee is very important. This 
is being done in conformity with the Act passed last year, and it 
seems to be advisable that the same men should deal with the rules. 
Most of the rules will have to be laid on the Table of the House, 
and some of them will have to receive the consent of both Houses 
of Parliament. I can promise my hon. and gallant Friend that there 
will bo ample opportunity for consideration by this House, and 
all the evidence taken by the Joint Committee will be laid before 
them in the Report of that Committee. 

^ Colonel Yate: Do I understand that the intention of the 
Governmont is to appoint the same Committee as was appointed 
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last year I If so, the Eight Hon. Gentleman seems to me to bo 
departing from the Eegulations which have been laid down in 
Clause 295 of the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport. In that report 
it is distinctly stated that a Select Committee on Indian AlTiiirs 
shall be appointed at the beginning of each Session. Last year 
the Eight lion. Gentleman appointed a Committee and put 
himself on it with six other memlAis who had all signified on 
the Second Eeading their approval of his scheme. I do not want, 
however, to enter into that question now. I spoke on it last year. 
The Bill then under discussion has now become an Act of Parlia- 
ment and I shall, as I am sure all men serving in India will, 
loyally do my best to make it a great success. But the Right 
Hon. Gentleman has not followed the pro])osal laid down in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report, which distinctly says that a now 
Committee shall be appointed at the commencement of euch 
Session. I know the Committee suggests that they should be 
continued in office, but I do not think a Select Committee should 
have power to make any such suggestion, and ai) any rate, it 
should not bo carried into effect. It is further laid down that 
the Secretary of State shall appear before the Committee to 
answer questions about Acts of Administration over which he 
and, therefore. Parliament, exercises control. There nothii'g 
said in the Eeport about the Secretary of Slate being himself a 
member of the Committee, and I think it is entirely wrong ho 
should be so. I, therefore, ask him to consider the propriety 
of his present action, and whether it is not right that a »rosh 
Committee should bo appointed to deal with this question in 
accordance with the Montagu-Chelmsford report. 

Mr, Montagu : The Committee to which my hon. an<i gnllanl 
Friend referred will only come into existence when the Act is 
working. This is not that Committee at Jill. Wlien the Act 
comes into operation another Committee will ho appoinicd l>y 
the Houses. The Committee, the appointment of which T ani 
now moving, will complete the work of bringing the Act into 
force, and it was for that purpose that it was considered by the 
Joint Committee desirable to make the recommendation referred 
to. The names of this Committee will be submitted to tlio 
House for approval in a subsequent Motion, ami my bom and 
gallant Friend can then use his discretion as to whether ho will 
ask the House to take other names than those rceomraended 
by the Government. The Committee was .appointed last . year 
by the vote of the House, and I was hot upon it. 

Motion agreed Message to the Lords to acquaint them therewirh 
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•HOUSE OF COMMONS— (jth May mo. 

General Dyer 

Mr, Spo(/r (by private Notice) askod the Secretary of State 
for India whether his attention has been 6alled to an interview 
alleged to have been given by General Dyer to a Press represen- 
tative, ill which the statemwit is made that General Dyer has 
been requested to resign hii^^ appointment ; whether this state-, 
ment is correct and if so whether this action on the part of the 
Government is consequent upon their consideration of the Hun tor 
Committee's Report? 

The Secretary of State for India ( Mr. Montagu) : I am in- 
formed that the Commander-in-Chief directed General Dyer to 
resign his appointment as Brigade-Commander in India. The 
whole matter is now engaging the consideration of His Majesty's 
Government. I hope that full documents will be available to 
Parliament within the next fortnight and I hope hon. members 
will be content to delay discussion until they have full information. 

Colonel Vredj^wood : If General Dyer is allowed to resign 
his commission, does that mean he will not be court-martialled 
for these massacres ? 

Mr, Montagu : This is a very serious question and very diffi- 
cult to discuss by way of <iuo8tion and answer when, unfortunately 
no papers are before the House. 1 am prepared to answer all 
those questions when the time comes for the debate and I hope 
that the House, which has been so patient so long, will wait 
the few remaining days in order to get full information. 

(■olonel jredgwood : Can wo bo assured that the question will 
not bo prejudged by General Dyer being allowed to resign I 

Mr, Lambert : Will the papers circulated include Lord Hunter's 
Report on the subject? 

Mr. Montagu : Yes, certainly ; the papers I propose to lay 
are Lord Hunter’s Report, the evidence taken before the Hunter 
Committtee, and the resolution of the Government of India on 
the subject. 

Colonel ITedgwood ; Will they include all the evidence that was 
given, or will Sir M. O'Dwyer's evidence be omitted ? 

Mr. Montagu : My hon. and gallant Friend knows that 
certain evidence was taken in camera for public reasons, and it 
is not proposed to publish any evidence which the Committee 
thought ought to be heard in private . 

The Bombay Chronicle (Distribution Among British Troops) 

Lieut, Commander Kenworthy asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether the Chairman of the Indian Newspaper Company, Limited, 
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in bis cable informed the right hon. Gentleman that the directors 
of the company had made careful inquiry into the allegation that the 
paper which Mr. Horniman edited had been distributed free to 
British troops in the hope of exciting insubordination and found it 
to be absolutely without foundation, and the board of directors had 
ascertained that no copy of the “Bombay Chronicle'* was distributed 
free to the British troops in Bomba]|; whether to say merely that 
the Chairman of the board of dire^rs of the Indian Newspaper 
Company denied all knowledge of the free distribution to British 
troo'ps is a proper description of this categorical and authoritative 
refutation of the charge; and whether, in such circumstances, 
he will make public the evidence on which his assertion that there 
was such free distribution is based? 

Mr, Montagu : The terms of the cable message were as (luoted by 
the hon. and gallant Member. I accepted the assurance as far as 
I could, but the directors were not in a position to say that distri* 
bution had not taken place. All that they could say was that they 
were in no way connected with what I believe to have occurred. The 
evidence I have is, to my mind, indisputable that some reader of 
the paper did distribute it to British troops in the Bombay 
Presidency. 


East Africa [Indian Subjects.] 

Mr. Bonnet asked the Under-Secrotary of State for the Colo- 
nies Avhether he has received from or on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects in East Africa any request for the franchise upon 
the basis of the franchise created by the Government of India Act, 
1919, or an indiscriminate and uniform franchise? 

LioutoTiant Colonel Amery : . The’ Secretary of State has received 
representations in favour of the grant of elective representation 
to the Indian community in East Africa ; it is understood that the 
franchise desired is the same as that already granted to Europeans, 
including woman suffrage. 

Colonel Wedgiuood asked the Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether the Secretary of State for the Colonies received, on 
or about 19th April, a deputation on the subject of the grievances of 
Indians in llis Majesty’s Protectorates and Territories in East 
Africa; whether the Colonial Office proposes to make inquiry into 
those grievances ; and, in case no inquiry is to be undertaken, if ho 
will indicate the nature of action that his office proposes to take to 
insure equality of treatment to His Majesty’s Indian subjects in these 
Protectorates and Territories ? 

Lieut. Colonel Amery : The Secretary of State for the Colonies 
received a deputation on the 19th of April, He has since had an 
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opportunity for full discussion of matters affecting the Indian com- 
munity in East Africa with the Governors of the East Africa and 
Uganda Protectorates ; and he does not consider that further in- 
quiry will be necessary. The decisions on the matters discussed 
will be announced in due course. 

HOUSE OF COmiONS—im May 1920, 

British Offi&’s Wife [Peshawar] 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he has yet received details regarding the case of the British 
Officer’s wife who was carried away from Peshawar by Afridi tribes- 
men and what steps the Government of India proposes to take to 
bring them to justice ? 

Mfn Montagu : If the House will allow me, I will read out a 
statement which the Government of India have published concerning 
this case. 

**As there have been exaggeratedrumours regarding the abduction 
of an English lady from Peshawar Cantonment, we are authorised 
to state that the following are the actual facts. A gang of Afridi 
ruffians entered outskirts of Peshawar Cantonment of Sadar Bazar 
late on the night of 23rd, 24th March, probably with the object of 
theft. It happened that, contrary to usual practice, an English 
lady and her family were occupying the house in this exposed quar- 
ter. The gang broke into this house and carried off the lady, drag- 
ging her in a most brutal manner with them accross the border 
The alarm was raised as soon as it was found what had happened 
and troops, militia, constabulary police and villagers started in pur- 
suit in all directions with the result that the gang was all but inter- 
cepted and one of them was actually arrebted. Meanwhile, Khyber 
authorities got into touch with the Afridis along the border, and 
an Afridi rescue party of over 1,000 men started within a few 
hours. Members of this party pushed forward and blocked passes, 
and came into conflict with the gang more than once, and eventually 
rescued the lady after some sharp fighting. The lady, was at once 
brought into Jamrud within ^6 hours of abduction— a very prompt 
performance, considering the nature of the country. The next day 
a large Afridi jirga of all sections waited spontaneously on the Poli- 
tical Agent at Khyber to express their abhorrence of this outrage, 
their sincere regrets that members of their tribe should have been 
guilty of such conduct, and their assurance that such acts would 
not he permitted in future. Measures are in progress to ascer- 
tain the identity of the offenders and to take further action. No 
ransom was paid and no reward given to the rescue party who 
were told that they bad merely done their duty.” 
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The Qovernment of India assure me that every effort is baing 
made to secure the arrest of the offenders, and to exact reparation 
from the section to which they belong. 

Sir J. D- Bees : Was this English woman fairly treated during 
the time she was in the hands of the tribesmen 1 

Mr. Montagu : I must refer my Hon. Friend to the passage 
in the answer, which says : “Carriel^off the lady, dragging her in a 
most brutal manner with them across the border.” I do not think 
it would be in the interests of the lady to give a detailed description 
of her treatment. 

Indian Medical Service 

Sir fF, Joifman-Hich asked the Secretary of State for India 
if he can state the number of officers of the Indian Medical Service, 
native and European, in 1914 and 1919 ; how many of each race 
were gazetted in 1919; and what steps he is taking to make the 
Service attractive to English doctors ? • 

Mr. Montagu : In 1914 the number of officers in the Indian 
Medical Service was 700 Europeans and 03 Indians. In December 
1919, excluding officers holding temporary commissions, there wore 
650 Europeans and 80 Indians. During 1919, 25 Europeans and 
21 Indians were appointed to permanent commissions. 

In amplification of improvements already sanctioned, I hope 
to announce at an early date increased rates of pay and pension for 
the Indian Medical Service. I also recognise that it is essential to 
improve the facilities for leave and study, but no decision on these 
points can be effective until recruitment has brought the Service 
nearer to its normal strength. 

Sir JV, Joy nfson- Hicks : If I put a question in a month^s time 
will the right hon. Oentleman say if he hopes to be able to give the 
increases and the other arrangements for improving the Service ? 

Mr, Montagu : Yes, .1 hope so, and if my hon. Friend will permit 
me, as soon as a decision has been reached, which, I hope, will be 
only a matter of a few weeks, then 1 will let him know. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS^imh May 1920. 

Crown Colonies and Protectorates [Indian Communities! 

Mr, Benmtt asked the Secretary of State for India if his atten- 
tion has been called to the declaration made by the Viceroy on the 
30th of January last that the position of the Government of India is, 
and always has been, that there is no justification in a Crown Colony 
or Protectorate assigning to British Indians a status in any way 
inferior to that of any other class of His Majesty’s subjects; and 
whether he can assure the House that the principle thus asserted 
will be adhered to by the Imperial Government in the arrangements 
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for the political and administrative settlement of East Africa that 
are now under consideration ? 

Mr, Montagu : The Viceroy declared that the position of the 
Government of India is, and always will be, as stated by my hon. 
Friend. I am assured by the Colonial Office that full consideration 
is being given to the claims of the Indian communities in the East 
African Protectorates as well to those of the other section of the 
population. 

Mr, Bennett asked the Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether and upon what conditions His Majesty’s Indian Subjects 
exorcise the franchise in any province of the Union of South Africa, 
in Rhodesia, in British Guiana, in Fiji, in Trinidad, and in Ceylon ; 
whether it is proposed in any of these territories or in any other 
of His Majesty’s territories to extend the franchise to Plis Majesty’s 
Indian subjects, and, if so, upon what conditions; whether, in any 
of the British Colonies an Indian sits in the local Tjcgislature by 
election as distinguished from nomination: and whether the state- 
ment that, for the present, it was not proposed to extend the fran- 
chise to His Majesty’s Indian subjects in the East African Pro- 
tectorate is to bo taken as the considered reply of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies on this point to the representations made 
to him thereon by the deputation under the auspices of the Indian 
Overseas Association that waited upon him on 19th April last? 

LmtL- Colonel Aniery : As regards the first part of tlie c|uestion 
the electoral law of the Cape Province of the South African Union 
and of Southern Rhodesia draws no distinction as to race or colour 
in respect of voters qualified for registration. In British Guiana 
there is an elected Legislature, and there is no racial distinction as 
regards the franchise. In Fiji, Indians do not exorcise the fran- 
chise at present. In Trinidad, the Legislative Council is nomi- 
nated. In Ceylon, a person of Indian origin, born in Ceylon and 
otherwise qualified, is able to vote for the Ceylonese member of the 
Council. 

As regards the second part of the question, in Fiji it is proposed 
that Indians should be added to the Legislative Council hb the elect- 
ed representatives of the Indian inhabitants of the Colony, but the 
condition upon which they shall be elected have not yet been settled, 
lu Ceylon, proposals are under consideration which would qualify 
as a voter any male British subject who possesses the requisite quali- 
fications. No proposals with regard to the extension of the franchise 
are under consideration in any other Colonies or Protectorates. 

As regards the third part of the question, in British Guiana 
there is an elected member of the Legislature who is of East Indian 
race, and in Ceylon a person of Indian origin but born in Ceylon 
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Of) the local' Legislature by election as, the Ceyloneee member^ 
of th6 Legislatures df other Colonies or Protectorates. 

' As regards the fourth part of the question, the Secretary of 
State has given cairefuL consideration to the representations made t;Q 
him by the ' dejiutation to which my hon. Friend refers, but I aiip.^ 
hot yet in a position to announce his final decision on this point. • 

HOUSE OF COMMOI^im May mo. 

Defence of India Act fPunjab] . 


Mr, (*((})(■ asked thu Secretary or State for India if he will give 
a list of the persons against whom the Defence of India Act was 
used ' during Sir Miclnol O'Dwyer’s administration of the Punjab; 
horn many persons were prohibited from entering the Punjab; and 
how many local men wore interned during his administration? 

Mr. Montagu: There were 145 persons whoso movements were 
rostrict(Ml under the Defence of India Act in the Punjab at various 
times, of wliom only ‘21 remained under such restriction on the 1st 
April,, 1019. Four persons wore prohibited from entering the 
Punjab. Besides the number restricted under the Defence of India 
Act, about 400 were interned at dilferont times in gaol, and 1,625 
restricted to their own villages, under the Ingress into India Ordi- 
nance. In April, 1919, seven of these still remained in goal, and 
124 under restriotion in their villages. Those wore men who had 
returned to India form America and the Far East at the beginning 
of the War, with the object of causing revolutionary outbreaks. 


Uunjab Newspapers 

' ^ ' Mr, Cape asked the Bccretary of State for India what news- 
■ papers edited outside the Punjab were prevented from being circula- 
ted in the Punjab during 8ir Michael (TDwyer’s administration; from 
how many newspapers security was demanded; and in how many 
cases securi ty already deposited was forfeited during that period? 

Mri Montagu: From 1914 to 1918 eight newspapers including 
‘Vamhur” and “Naqqash’^ of Calcutta, and “New India’’ 
of Madras, were kept :outside . the Panjab. In 1919 twelve such 
0 fdqr 3 were passed, namely, against the ’‘Congress” “Vijaya,” 
‘'linqilaib” of Moradabad, the “A1 Khalil” and “Yathrib” of Bijnor,. 
tbo, “Independent” of Allahabad, the “Ilamdam” and “Akhuwai” 
of. Lucknow, the “Swadesi” of Gorakhpur, and. the “Anoxita^Ba^ 
Batrika” of Calcutta. To the best of my information, securit:^;W!^8 
' dCmatidief^.^niiS iSir MichaeL' O’ Dwyer’s administration frona lc^- 
. jnc w twcnty»fbur presses. Forfeiture ^ was tbe 

. of <200 newspaper ,and.^^ four presses. ' But' 1 aip« 
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Martia) Laif 

Mr. Lum aska^ Secreta^ oj St^t^ for Ifi(d4 il) whatl^r 
the Hunter Gotttmittee, or any o{ its memj^rs persoiiaUy/' visited any 
of the places affected by Martial Law ; if so, wfiicb ; and whether the 
Punjab Hub-Committee of the Indian National Qongraas or some of 
its members, personally visited, during tbair enquiry, almost all the 
priiicipal places affected by Martial Law and 

(2) the names of witnesses examined by the Punjab Sub-Comit- 
tee of the Indian National Congress regarding illtreatment of women 
during the administration of Martial Law, with a brief statement 
of the allegations made by it? 

Mr. Montagu : The answer of the first part is in the affirmative ; 
to the second, Amritsar, Gujranwala, Kasur, Lahore, and Ahmed- 
abad. As regards the last part of this question I would refer the 
hon. Member to the Peport of the Congress Sul)“Commif tee. 

. HOUSE OF C0MM0NS-^J:3ih May 1920. 

Amritsar Hunter Report 

Captain IF. Bmn asked the Prime Minister when the Hunter 
Beport will be published ? 

Mr. Clynefi asked the Lord Privy Seal whether he will 
give an early day after the recess to discuss the Report of the 
Hunter Commission regarding the Amritsar incident ; and whether 
if a definite Motion is placed on the Paper, he will allow the 
discussion to take place on that Motion and not on a Motion for 
the Adjournmenti 

Mr, Bonar Law : I am informed that these papers will be pub- 
lished before Parliament re-assemblos. The subject can be laised 
on a Supply day on the salary of the Secretary of State. 

HOUSE OF COM^mNS^im .May WftO. 

LegisUtive Council [Committees] 

Mr, Smn asked the Secretary of State for India whether he is 
aware that during the last sessions of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, the Honourable Mr. Patel and the Honourable Mr. Chanda 
were not included on any Select Committee on Government BfQs 
or any other Committee appointed by Government during the Ses- 
sions ; t^at during the whole session the Honourable Pt. Madaii 
Mohan Malaviya and the Honourable Mr. Khaparde were taken opiy 
on one <lommittee ; and whether the Government of India have of 
late adopted a poHoy of excluding as fpr as possible pi oniinent Con- 
gress men from all Committees 1 

Mr, Montego: I do* not know wlmtlmr the 
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cotoiot ; i would ddpteoate^ disctisdon in this House as to the per- 
sohUel ot the Committees of the Legislative Council in India. 

Amnesty of Political Prisoners. 

Mr, Swan asked the Secretary of State for India whether the 
Government of India have given, or propose lo give, to Savarkar 
brothers of the Bombay Presidency thcy^nefit of the Boyal amnesty ; 
whether one of the brothers had suomittod two petitions, one in 
1S14 and another in 1917, offering his services to the Government 
dbrfng the War, and praying that a general amnesty be granted to 
all political prisoners. 

Mr. Montagu : The answer to the first part is in the negative ; 
to the second, in the affirmative. 

General Dyer. 

, Mr. Swan asked the Secretary of State for India whether he 
will state the different posts and places to which General Dyer was 
appointed after the Jallianwalla Bagh firing ; what was his remu- 
neration before the firing ; and what was his remuneration at the 
date of his resignation 1 

Mr. Montagu : Brigadier-General Dyer was in command of 
45th (Julliiodur) Brigade prior to the disturbances at Amritsar, and 
this was his substantive appointment up to the time when be return- 
ed to this country. He served with this brigade during the Afghan 
operations, and on its return from field service he was posted to 
officiate in command of the 5th Infantry Brigade in the Kbyber 
Pass, and this was his actual command when he loft India. Ilia 
pay throughout has been that of a brigade cominander. 

Gold Importation [Reatrictioiii.j 

Mr, Jjiiim asked the Secretary of State for India whether the 
restrictions on the import of gold into India by the public still con- 
tinue and what are the reasons for the continuance of the same ; 
whether Indian industrial aiid commercial opinion has protested 
against the continuance of such restnetions ; whether, as a creilitor 
country with a favourable balance of trade in her favour, India is 
entitled to receive in gold the balance due to her by other countries ; 
and what is the total amount of profit made by the Government 
of India on their gold transactions 1 

Mr. Montagu : There is undoubtedly a considerable feeling 
in India in favour of a removal of the restrictions which it has been 
thought .necessary to continue in respect of the import of gold ^or 
the reasons given in the announcement of which I am sending- a 
ppjfy to my. hon. l^riend. The announcement recognises the removal 
of prewnt control as an objective of currency policy in India, The 
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q-’Acfinr of. profit, on the pfold transactions of the GpvernTneiit jofw 
India is complicated by exchange considerations ; taliing these tran* , 
sactions as a whole, the Government of India estimated that for 
tjio year 1920*21 a net loss would accrue. lam also sending to 
my hon; Friend a copy of the reference to the subject in the Govern- 
ment of India’s budget. 

Fiscal Pfi’icy [Commission.] 

Mr, R. Richanhoii asked, tlie Secretary of state for India whe- 
ther he will lay upon the Table the correspondence which may have, 
taken place between the Government of India and himself on the 
question of Imperial Preference i 

Mr, Montagu : The communicatioiis which have luissed be- 
tween the Government of India and myself on this snbiect were of 
a confidential character and I do hot think that any useful pi]r])oso 
would be • served by • their publication, especially as I understand 
that the Government of India are now considering the advisability 
of appointing a Commission to consider the whole uuesliou of the 
future fiscal policy of India. 

Currency. 

Mr. Limn asked the Secretary of State for India whetlior he is 
awar« of the groat dissatisfaction provailiiig in’ India on the action 
t-Mken by the Government of India on tho reconinnuuiatious of the 
Mi.iority Report of the Indian CuiTency Cinnniittoo ; whether the 
recommendations were published in the OoviM’r.rnent of India 
Gazette, or in any other w^ay, in order to enable the Indian public 
to consider the effect of such rv.» ommendations ; and whether the 
policy was undertaken with the entire concurrence of tho Govern; 
ment of India ? 

Mr, Montag a : 1 am aware that the action taken on the Report 

has been criticised in certain quarters in India. The nature of- the 
subject was such as to require action immediately on puMicalio.n of 
ihe Report, and as w.-is doii(3 in the case of tho closing of the mints, 
in 1893, the decisions arrived at were put into eff.’ct without pro-, 
vions notice. Tho Goveinmont of India concurnd in the main 
recommendations in tho Majority Report which forms the basis of 
the present policy. 

Franchise Rules I Wege-Earning Clossesj 

Mr, It. Itichardfion asked the Secretary of >Stafe for .Ti.dia. 
whether, ill the opinion of the Government of India, the praencal 
applipation of the recommendation of Lord Selborne’s Committee 
to secure better representation of the wage-earning classes in Indiq.' 
is attended with difficulties ; whether they propose to rcstriCG 
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s^ch 4 *eprt^aeutat)ioii ito; two eitics ouly iu.f the whole p£ India 
0^1 tb^ Proyinciaj Couiicils;; \y lip thqr he is aWaro tbia^ tlio problem 
is no loss urgent; in mahy" cities, such as Madras and AhmedabaiiJk 
thaii in the cities of Calcutta and Bombay, and that the Govern* 
mont of India has even refused to call for the Koport of, tbei 
Boiobay. Government on the questioji of providing representation 
of the wage-earning class of the effey of Ahmcdid^ad ; whether the- 
Bombay Government, iji their original franchise proposals submitted 
to the .Franchise Gommittce, included all persons earning. Rs. 250 
annually ; and if so what dtliculties do the Government of India 
anticipate if those proposals were accepted I 

Mr. Montagu ; With regard Iq parts 1, 2, and 3 of the ques- 
tion, I have not yet received the Govornment pf India's final 
proposalo for franchise rules under the Act of 1919, which will 
embody their \iows on this question, but from informal communi- 
cations I Liiidcrsland that they do anticipate ditliculties. I hope 
to receive these diaft rules very shortly and submit them in due-. 
course to the Joint Select Coinniittco and to Parliament. 

With regard to i)arts I and 5 of the question, I understand 
that this is not a correct statement of the case, and that uhat 
happened was that in endeavouring to work out a basis for decision 
as to the nunil)i;r of nuunbors to reprosont each district on the 
Bombay rroviiicial Coiuicii. tlie liuinbay Governmoiit adopted-, 
as one of their oAperiniental tests an income of Hs, 250 in ordei* 
to. gain Some rough i<lca of the iiuniler of voters each district 
niig^ • ho expected to runtain. 1 do not understand.^, that this 
te^‘ was even put forward as a dclliiite proposal for a voting: 
qu..i ,-.v.a..ioiJ. 

Kate of Exchange [Sterling Transfers] 

Mr, Chnrkfi Eflii:art.U asked the Secretary of. State for India 
what is the total amount of Keverse Councjl Bills sold by the, 
Gnveiiment of Iiidia .‘'irice I be now policy of fixing the rate of 
oxchango on the basis of the l.ondon New York rate was introduced,; 
such amount to incliido remittances made to tin’s country through 
the Post (.Vlhco ; out of what funds is payment being made here 
against sncli bills; what w’as the rupee equivalent at which these . 
funds w ere accunuilatod and stood in the books ; what is the rupee 
amount now realised by such sales : what is the total loss incurred 
so far by the Govcnmeiit of India by those sale^ ; and against . 
wdiat is it to be debited ? . [ 

^ Mr. Montagu ; Tlie total amount of ‘‘ Reverse Council Bills'' 
or .sterling tran^^fers, spld since 5th February, 1920, is ifbput 
30,000,000, IvomittaiicQ through the Post Office during Februaiyi 
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atid April, atnotinted to about j 92, 000,000. , Fa^ehi agatirat 
these transfers is being made from the Paper Ctrrreiicy Esserve 
and Irom The funds hekl in the Paper Ctiitetrcy Besefve 

stand in the books at a rupee equivalent of Bs. 15 equal to JBI. 
These funds, as also the Treasury holdings, were laid down in 
IiOhdon at rates of exchange « varying from Is, Id. to 2s. four and 
half pence. The rupee amou^it realised by the sales of reverse 
mentioned above is approximately Ks. 23 crores. The predse 
Ida cannot be calculated, as the funds held in England cannot 
be earmarked against particular remittances from India, these 
having been effected, as just mentioned at varying rates. More< 
over, it will in any case be necessary, as recognised by the Currency 
Gofniuittee, to levaluo the sterling holdings of the Government 
on the basis of a 28. rupee. On this basis the net loss ofi the 
sales as measured in sterling is approximately X7, 000, 000, represen- 
ting the diffeience between remittances at 2s and the rates actually 
realised by the sales. The net loss incurred by reason of the 
high rate at which these remittances were effected will ultimately 
be debited to revenue which will per contra profit by the fact 
that under the new policy the Government of India will be able 
to make the remittances necesary for the purpose of meeting 
their sterling expenditure in this country at a far more favourable 
rate than was formerly the case. In this connection it may be 
mentioned* that the rise in exchange above the rate of Is. 4d. on 
which the Government accounts have hitherto been based, led, 
in the years 1917-19, to an exchange gain on the Government’s 
total remittances of about £ 8,000,000. 

Amnesty 

jiff. K. Fichardson asked the Secretary of State for IndU 
whether be will lay upon the Table, a statement giving the number 
of all the political offenders, including the detenues, internees, 
State prisoners, and persons convicted under the Indian Penal 
Goclci or otherwise confined in gaols or kept under restriotions in 
ekeh province in India and in the Andamans on the 23rd Decern* 
her, 1919, their original sentences or periods of restriction ordered 
by the executive ; the period undergone by each ; the number of 
thole who were released under the Amnesty Clause of the Royal 
Proelamatipii; and the number and names of those to whom benefit 
of the rbyid amnesty has been refused, with the ra aeons for such 
refiual ill ecMib oiMef 

;libhtegfl : The following figures are taken from the 
statemeiit. made . by the Secreiarjr to the Governmaut of India in 
the Imperial LegislattTe Opuuoll on the Febtoari^ ; 
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TotiJ oumber rekiv9(9d under the amnesty ••• iiL^35 

0/ these there were : 

(a) State prisoners under Bagulation III 3 1818 ••• 24 

{b) Restricted under the Defence of India Rules ••• 30$ 

(c) Restriction under the ingress into India Ordinance. — 
{d) Persons who had been corwicted of offences against the 
State. ••• ••• ^ ••• 52 

{ 0 ) Persons convicted in the disturbances of March and April 
1919. ... ... ... ... 727 

By comparison of these hgitros with an earlier return, I gather 
that the numbers in each of the above classes not released was on 
that date as follows : (a) 40 ; (h) 9 ; (c) — ;(d) of} ; («) 11,5. 1 have 
not inquired the names of these persons. His Majesty’s Proclama- 
tion directed the Viceroy to exercise clemency in the fullest m6asii]*e 
which in his indhment was compatible with the publie safety. 

Army and Public Services (Increased Pay) 

Afr. Lum asked the Secretary of Stale for India whether he 
will state the financial effects of the recent increases in the remune- 
ration for the Indian Medical Service, the Indian Police Service, the 
Indian PMucatfonal Service, the Indian Civil Service, and the 
Indian Army, and lay upon the Table the correspondence on the 
subject between him and the Government of India on the subject? 

Mr. Montagu: The approximate cost per annum of the increases 
of pay which have been sanctioned is estimated to he: 


£ 

Indian Civil Service ••• ... 3G0,000 

Indian Police Service ... ••• 130,000 

Indian Educational Service ••• ••• 100,000 

^tisb^ officers of Indian 

Army and of BritishHroops in India ••• 1700,000 

Indian Medical Service . » ... 2.50^000 


The GorresiK)ndenG6 is- very voluminous, and 1 do not propose to 
it before the House. The usual course is for the Government ol 
Indi^to announce the decisions arrived at in the form of Resolutions 
proin'tilgated in India. This is, 1 think, the most convenient procedure. 

Mr. B. G. Horniman. 

Afr. y. ADamson asked the Secretary of State for India wh^thfiT 
he has received from Mr. B. G. Horniman a letter controverting the 
charges made against him by the right hpn. Gentleman in thls J^uae 
cm 23i4 1919; ivjidtherhe promised to send Mr. a 

constdei^ reply to this letter, but afterwards wrote to 
that he i^fer^ to cleal. wi^ patter in ParlianMnt; in 
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tkbsd circumstances, he .will a^ee to Mr. HoriiimahV request for ah 
investigation of lliese charges by. a Parliaraehtary ■ Committee ; and 
if so, whether Ke will make a Motion before .the ffoiisc rf^es for the 
appointment of a Committee for that purpose ? 

* - Mr, Montagu : I received a letter fdrm. Mr. B. G. Horniihan, and 
my considered reply was that i any. controversy which might- arise 
about the statements I have niade iii thi.s ITouse should be conducted 
in the House itself. I am preiwod to explain or justify here these 
Statementa if they are called in uuostion. But there is, in my 
opinion, no need; of inquiry. 

Government of India Act 'Draft Rules] Ordered : 

“That a Select Committee of Seven Members be appointed, to 
join with a Committee to be appointed by the Lords, to revise the 
Draft rules made under the the Governmciit of India Act, 1919,” — 
[Colonnl Gilhft,] 

Motion made and qncstion propo-snl, that Mr. Ackland, Mr. 
Benhett, Sir Henry Craik, Mr Montagu, Mr. Onnsby Gore, Sir J. D. 
Roes, and Mr. Spoor bo Members of tin? Committi;o. — [Otlond Gihbfi.] 

Vohnel Ynte: 1 object to this for llif3 reasons which 1 gave the 
bther day. In my opinion tho Secretary of State should give 
evidonoo before this Committco and not be a Member of the Commit- 
tee. He should not be both counsel, judge and jury. 1 lodge my 
protest against the appointment of this Committee and the appoint- 
ment of the Secretary of State and the Under Secretary of State as 
Members of it, and I bog to move: “d'hat tho S(rr4‘tary of State bo 
not appointed.’^ 

The Secretary of Stale for India (Mr. Montagu); I would 
remind the hon. and galhuit Gentleman that his protest was more 
appropriate when it was first; m.ade, -wheTi tho original- Committee 
was appointed to consider the Bill. He then made his protest aiid 
House decided against him. 'Fhe rules which aro to be revised by 
this Ccunmittee are part of tho Bill. They arise out of tho Bill, and 
it would be most unfortunate, having regard to the great importance 
of time, to delay matters by a change in the personnel ofitho 
Committee of Gentlemon who have dovpted thoir attention to the 
Vules, who are familiar with all tho process which relate to the 
rules being framed and incoriwratod in the Bill itself. I am afraid 
ttetlcair never' con Vince my hpn. andgalFant Friend,'and therefore 
hot goon trying. • 

- ^^estiou-^put, and t^reed if : * 

’• / Or^redj ^^bat the Committee 'Kiwe ^ower ^to‘8eiKl%r pbrsoirt . 
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Hunter Report [Evidence]. 

Mr, Inskip asked the Prime Minister whether the Hunter 
Report will be issued with the evidence ; and whether, in view of 
the desirability of giving ample time for the perusal and study of 
the evidence, there is any objection to the immediate issue of the 
Report with the evidence, in order that it may be available before 
the Whitsuntide Recess ? \ 

Mr. Bonar Law : The evidence will be made available to Mem- 
bers who wish to study it as soon as ihe Report is presented. No 
effort is being spared to minimise delay, but 1 fear it will not bo 
possible to present the Report before Mio early ])art of next week. 

University Franchise — Women. 

Afr, Lunn asked the Secretary of State for India whether it is 
proposed to include women graduates of seven years’ standing in the 
electoral rolls for university seats in the local Legislative Councils : 
and whether Lord Solborne’s Committee has rocommondod the giving 
of the vote in the University constituencies to all graduates of seven 
years standing irrespective of sex. 

Mr. Montagu : I give the hon. Member the reply which was 
given on behalf of the Covernmeiif of India to this .same ([uestion 
when it was put in the Indian Legislative Council during the 
last session : 

“(tit) No. As recommended by the Joint Committee, provision 
will be made in the rules under Section 7 (4) {h) of the Government 
of India Act, 1919, for their inclusion in any province in which the 
Legislative Council may by Resolution so recommend. 

“(c) The Joint Committee recommended that the franchise for 
the University seats should bo extended to all graduates of over 
seven years’ standing, but the Government of India understand 
that this recommendation, which does not include the last three 
words in the hon. Member’s question, is subject to the general 
proposal of the Committee in regard to the admission of women to 
the franchise.” 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— Sth June 1920, 

General Dyer. 

Mr, Gwynne asked the Secretary of War whether the question 
of Dyer’s conduct whilst in command in India has been referred to 
the Army Council ; if so, when and with what result. 

Mr, Churchill : Yes Sir ; as is stated in the published despatch 
of the Secretary of State for India to the Viceroy on this subject, 
the circumstances of the case of General Dyer have been brought 
to the notice of the Army Council by the Secretary of State for 

58 
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India. Secondly, the Commandor-in Chief in India has recommend- 
ed that General Dyer should be retired from the Army. Thirdly, 
General Dyer himself has written to the War Otiice requesting to 
be allowed to make a further statement. A preliminary discussion 
has taken place in the Army Council, and it has been decided to 
allow General Dyer to submit in writing the further statement which 
he wishes to make. 

I Colmel Burn : Is the opinion of the Army Council in unison 
with the opinion expressed in Lord Hunter's Report? 

Mr, CJmrchill : It would be improper for the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman to ask questions in regard to confidential Imsiness of a 
Council of this character, and it would certainly 1x3 very improper 
for me to offer him any enlightment. 

The Punjab — Arms Act 

Mr, Siran asked the Secretary of State for Iiulia whether, after 
the Royal Proclamation, the District Magistrate, .lullnnder, in the 
Punjab, has refused to renew licenses under the Arms Act to several 
applicants on the ground that they had attended the fmlian National 
Congress, which he said had passed seditious resolutions ; whether 
he refused to forward to the Government of the Punjab a representa- 
tion on the subject made by the Jullunder Disirict Coj gross Com- 
mittee, on the ground that that body was irresponsible and Self- 
constituted ; whether a series of qticstions on this subject, of which 
notices were given by several members of the Indian Legislative 
Council, were disallowed by His Excelloiny the President during the 
last session ; and whether ho proposes to take any action in the 
matter ? 

Mr. Montagu : I have no iriformatioii beyond .somo complaints 
made in the Press. I will make inquiries. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 9th Jam 1920, ' 

General Dyer 

Mr, Gvrynm asked the Secretary of State for Ii dia whether 
General Dyer resigned his command in India voliudarily ; if not, 
who asked him to resign ; and was any reason given '? 

The Secretary of State for India (Mr. Montagu) : The C(»m- 
mander-in-chief informed General Dyer that ho accepted the conclu- 
sions of the Hunter Commission in regard to the occuiTences at 
Amritsar, and directed him to resign his appointinont as Brigade 
Commander. 

Commander Belluirs : Was General Dyer supplied with legal 
jAasietance at this inquiry ? 
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Commander Bellairs : Is that accepted by the India Ottice as 
a fair trial for this distinguished General 1 

Mr. Mmitagu : The hon, and gallant Gentleman must know it 
is not a question of a trial. The Commander* in Chief in India has 
a perfect right to dispense with the services of any ofticer. 

Commander Bellairs : Is the right bon. Gentleman aware that 
it is not ill accordance with the rttles of any military court that 
General Dyer should have no legal assistance and that he should 
not be able to cross-examine witnesses? 

Mr. Motdmju : I (luiie agree with the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man, but tlni Hunter Commission was not a military court and 
cannot bo regarded as a suljstituto for a military court. 

•Sir 11. Oraik : Is it not the case, as was stated yesterday, that 
the Army Council has had the case of General Dyer before it, and 
has given time to General Dyer to give a further statement of his 
case before they come to judgment ? 

Ah'. Montagu : Yes, that was the policy announced yesterday 
by the Secretary of State for War. 

Bir 11. Craik : It is not proper — 

Mr, /Speaker : Wo are going, to discuss the matter to-morrow. 

Acting Deputy Commissioner, Gujranwalla. 

Colonel Vote asked the Secretary of State for India what action 
has been taken by the Government of India in the case of the Acting 
Deputy Commissioner of Gujranwalla, who is reported in the Majori- 
ty Keport of the Hunter Commission to have committed an error of 
judgment in refusing to give the police liberty to fire upon and 
disperse the mob engaged in burning the post office there ? 

Air. Montagu ; The Government of India, in paragraph 25 of 
their despatch, accept the opinion of tho'majority of the Committee. 
As stated in paragraph 44 of the despatch, they are asking the Local 
Government to take such action as may bo ncccgsary to mark their 
disapprobation. 

• Hon. Pandit Jagat Narayan — 1 0th June 

Lieut. Colonel Hir F, Hall asked the Prime Minister if 
Pandit Jagat Narayaii, who in 1917 accused Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
of having imprisoned thousands of people without trial, and who 
subsequently undertook to make a public withdrawal of this false 
charge, has yet done so : if this person is identical with the Mr. 
Narayan who has signed the Minority Report of Lord Hunter's Com- 
mission on the Punjab disturbances ; and, if so, will he state who was 
responsible for placing on the Commission, a person who had already, 
by his own confession, been guilty of false and seditious statements 
of a glaring character? 
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The Prime Minister : I should be much obliged if my hon. and 
gallant Friend would address this question to the Secretary of State 
for India. 

Sir F. Hall : Perhaps the Secretary for India could answer the 
question now ? 

The Secretary of State iw India (Mr. Montagu) : I do not like 
to do so without preparing a (Carefully written answer, and if the hon. 
Gentleman will be good enough to put it down for Monday 1 will 
answer him. 

Hunter Commission— 1 4th June 

Sir W. Joynsou-Hicks asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether one of the Indian members of the Hunter Commission had 
been, shortly before his appointment to investigate the actions of 
the Punjab Government, forbidden by that Government to enter 
the Punjab 1 

Mr. Montagu : One of the Indian members applied in May, 
1919, for permission to enter the Martial Law area to defend one 
of the accused before the Martial Law Commission. His application 
was refused by the Administrator of Martial Law. 

On 16th June Sir F* Hall repeated the same question and 
Mr. Montagu replied : — 

** Pandit Jagat Narayan Singh, who signed the Minority 
Report of Lord Hunter's Committee, made a speech in which he 
brought this charge in 1917. On being informed of its in- 
accuracy in 1918 he otferod to withdraw it publicly, but in 
view of the lapse of time the Provincial Governments concerned 
thought it unnecessary to ask him to do so. He was appointed 
to the Committee in 1919 by the Government of India, acting in 
close consultation with myself and with the Iiieutenant-Governor 
of the United Provinces. The habit of bringing unfounded charges 
against the Government is not confined to India, although we 
could all wish that the willirignoss to withdraw them when dis- 
proved were less exceptional. If the hon. and gallant Member 
really takes the view that ho appears to take of the matter, he 
will, of course, discount the Pandit’s recorded opinion accordingly. 
If he wishes to know my views on that opinion, he will gather 
them from the Papers which have been presented.” 

Sir F. Hall : May I ask my right hon. Friend whether he 
does not think it would have been more advisable to put somebody 
on this Commission who had not got a debit balance standing 
against his name ; and is he aware that perhaps not everybody 
right through the country has the same opinion with regard to 
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whether or not it is right for the right hon. Oentleman to put suoh 
people on the Commission. 

Mr. Montagu : I can assure my hon. and gallant friend that 
every effort was made to get Indian representatives put on this 
Commission who were impaitial. The fact that a very highly 
distinguished and esteemed member of the United Provinces 
Legislative Council made a mistake Tknce, which he offered to with- 
draw, does not, in my opinion, show ho was a partial inquirer. 

Sir F. H:dl : As that offer of withdrawal had been suggested, 
does not my right hon. Friend think it would have been advisable 
that the Government should have accepted it and not have put 
this gentleman on the Commission ? 

Mr. Montagu : As a matter of fact, although it would not 
have affected my judgment on the subject, neither the Govern- 
ment of India nor I knew of this case when ho was appointed, but 
I am not going to censure the Local Governments concerned when 
they advised this gentleman a year afterwards that it was not 
necessary to make a public withdrawal and that it was sufficient 
that he had offered to do so. ^ . 

Commander Bellairs : Were the Government of the Punjab 
asked their opinion as to the qualifications of this gentleman to 
serve on the Commission 1 

Mr. Montagu : That I do not know. 1 do know that this 
question of the unfortunate speech of this distinguished Gentleman was 
brought to the notice of the Government of India, after his appoint- 
ment, by the Government of the Punjab, who at l-he time stated 
that they did not wish on that ground to object to his appointment. 

Brigadier-General Dyer— 2 1st June 

Colonel Ashley (by Private Notice) asked the Secretary of State 
for War whether the Army Council have decided to restore Brigadier 
General Dyer to the Army ? 

The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Churchill) : No, there is 
no truth in that statement, which has been published in a groat 
number of newspapers. The Army Council are still awaiting a 
statement which Brigadier-General Dyer is being allowed to submit. 
He expressed an opinion the he would be able to make his statement 
by Wednesday last, the 16th, but ho asked for a few more days* 
delay to enable him to complete his statement. That is how the 
matter stands. All statements to the contrary arc without any kind 
of foundation. 

Colonel Ashley : When the statement is investigated, will the 
Army Council be able to come to a decision on that statement, or 
will there have to be a further Court of Investigation I 
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Mr. Churchill : That would be prejudging the discussion which 
is going to take place. 

Sir D. Maclean ; In view of what the right hon. Gentleman 
knows of the progress of the proceedings before the Army Council, 
is there any likelihood that the debate on this subject will not take 
take place next Monday ? 

Mr. Churchill : Yes, i tliiffk that there is a considerable chance 
that we should not be able to have the debate next Monday. Wo 
certainly ought not to take any course which appears to deny rea- 
sonable facilities for the preparation of the statement, nor do 1 
suppose for one moment that there would bo any intentional delay 
in making the statement ; and after that there should be a certain 
period for consideration and discussion by the Army Council. I 
think it quite possible that I shall have to ask my right hon. Friend 
the Leader of the House to make representations to those concerned 
to postpone the discussion for a little longer in both Houses of 
Parliament. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS CClu 

Punjab Disturbances 

Brigadier-General Surtees asked the Secretary for India whe- 
ther the Government of India propose to recognise the services 
of those officers, both civil and military, who in ils opinion, contri- 
buted to the quelling of the disturbances in the runjab and else- 
where in India, by any other method thaii the g(3ncral expression 
of satisfaction mentioned in paragraph 13 of the Government of 
India’s letter on the Hunter Committee’s Roi)ort I 

Mr. Montagu; I' have not received from the Government 
of India any proposal for further recognition. ) will draw the 
attention of the Government of Indhi to the hon. and gallant 
Member’s suggestion. 

Mr. Gwyiine asked the Secretary of State for India wliether 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer commuuicatod day by day with the Govern- 
ment of India concerning the various outbreaks in the Punjfib and 
the measures taken by General Dyer to deal with them ; whether 
this information was submitted forthwith to the India Ollice ; and 
if not, for what reason ? 

Mr. Montagu : 1 received daily tologranis from the Government 
of India from the beginning of the disturbances up to the middle of 
May. These telegrams embodied the reports of the Punjab Govern- 
ment and, as I have already stated, were all, except two important 
messages, communicated to the Press hero. General Dyer was in 
charge in only one area, and there was no mention of him by name 
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in thoso tolograms, and only one moiitioii of him as General Officer 
Comniaiiding, Amritsar. Some movements of troops that were 
under liis command are also reported in those telegrams. 

Mr. Gwynno : If the right hoii Gentleman was receiving the 
comnmnioations daily from the Government of India, will he say 
why ho stated in December that ho knew no details except what he 
read in the newspapers 1 % 

Mr. Montagu: There has 4)oeii a great deal of misunderstand- 
ing on the point, lean assure my hon. Friend that what I said 
then as fruo. 1 was rcferrii.g to a question put by my right hon. 
Friei d i ho Member for Peebles (Sir D. Maclean) on the publication 
of Gcnoral Dyer’s evidonco in the newspapers. 1 then stated that 
f had publislw'd reports Ofi the occurrences as 1 received them. If 
my l.oi;. Friend will look at it, he will see that the matters dealt 
with in I lie luiblishod newspaper evidence of General Dyer wore 
not covered in this roiiort. 

Lienf. Colonel JSir F. Mall : Docs the right hon. Gentleman 
think ihe.r t he manner by which this gallant nllicor has been treated 
is likely lo assist otliccrs in general in dealing with outbreaks? 

Mr. s peaker : 'Ibat docs liot arise our. of the question. 

Mr. Palmer : Is it not a fact that the right lion. Gentleman 
actually told the Mouse that ho knew iiotfiiiig of t.l)(‘se oocnrroncos, 
and thai he would wire for information with regard to them, and left 
the impression on ns that he wa.s entirely ignorant of the whole 
business ? 

Mr. Montagu ; Perhaps the hon. Mernlau- will be good enough 
lo look at tlio otheial Piq^ort on the (piestion ami supplementary 
question 1 answered. Perhaps ho will look also at the speech 1 made 
immediately after the occurrence, and the telegrams which ro.sult(d. 
I think then lie will be in a position to take part in the Debate. 

Mr. G Wynne : Is the right hon. Gonlleman aware that ho stated 
on Kith Dcceinher : ‘I thought. I s.aid I kin w no rlotails until I saw 
the account in the nowspatiors.^ 

Mr. Montagu : Kvery r q»ort I had received from the Govern- 
mont of ln<!ia, with the exception of tho.so two telegrams, was 
published. ITiat is tnu\ The occurrence to which my right hon. 
Friend drew attention was the rlotails of the shooting by Gorieral 
Dyer at Amritsar, i Inul no information on that subject. 

Lieut. Commander Keii worthy : Did the Government of India 
keep the righi hon. Gentleinan fully informed of cve!it.s or did the 
telegrams hush up the most important part of the account ? 

Mr. Montagu : A great deal of this nn fortunate controversy 
has arisen because there is an impression that I was accusing the 
Government of the Punjab or the Government of India of concealing 
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facts. I never made such an accusation, and I am prepared to 
defend their conduct in awaiting the Committee’s report. 

Mr. Gwynne asked the Secretary of State lor India on what 
date he first interviewed Sir Michael O’Dwyef in regard to the 
outbreaks at Amritsar and discussed General Dyer’s action ; and 
whether at any time he interviewed Miss Sherwood, who was 
assaulted during the riots, andf$ if so, when ? 

Mr. Montagu : The answer to^the first part is, I think, on the 
30th June, 1916 ; to the second, yes, on the 7th October, 1919. 

Mr. Gwynno : Will the right hon. Gentleman explain howJt 
was that he was able positively to state in December, if bo knew 
from detailed information, both from Sir Miobaf^l O’Dwyer and Miss 
Sherwood in June, ^*1 said I knew no details until 1 saw the report 
in the papers.” If he sent the report to the papers he must have 
known it before he saw it in the papers. Is that a correct w^ay of 
giving information to the House? 

Mr. Montagu : I suggest that the hon. Member’s question 
shows the wrong headedness of the whole thing. Miss Sherwood could 
not possibly have given me any information of what General Dyer 
did because, this gallant lady had been attacked long before all these 
incidents occurred, if the hon. Member wishes to accuse me of 
giving false information or making a statement which is not true 
perhaps he will raise the point in Debate, when I shall have an 
opportunity of answering him. 

Mr. Gwynne : 1 shall have groat pleasure in asking the right 

hon. Gentleman to explain how it is he is able to say ho know 
nothing at all of any details when he had seen Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
and had all the details from him six months before. 

Mr. Palmer : Does the right hon. Gentleman suggest that he 
know nothing of the Amritsar shooting until he read it in the ’ 
Daily Express ? , 

Mr. Montagu : No, 1 never said so. The fact that there had 
been shooting at Amritsar was known to me and was published 
to the world when it occurred in the telegrams 1 received from the Go- 
vernment of India. What I said in December and what I. say now, 
is that I had no information as to the details, shooting withoujtv 
warning, and shooting to the exhaustion of ammunition, and the 
principles upon which General Dyer acted, and so forth. Those 
things came to me as a shook when I read them in the newspaper. 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks : When the right hon. Gentleman saw the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, why did he not, in June 
and at that interview and other interviews, ask him for full details 1 ' 

Mr. Montagu : I can answer that much better in Debate, and 
I should prefer to do so. 1 have many most important private 
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interviews at the India Office, and it is very difficult to keep in one’s 
head a year after exactly what occured, but 1 think 1 can satisfy 
the House, if not the hon. Member, that everything I have said 
is absolutely true. 

Mr. Remer : Will the right hon. Gentleman publish the 
account which Miss Sherwood gave him before the debate 
takes place ? « 

Mr. Montagu : How can I do that six months after 1 had the 
private interview with Miss Sherwood of which no record was kept ? 
The step I took about Miss Sherwood, if the hon. Member wishes 
to know, was to tell, 1 think, two important London newspapers 
that Miss Sherwood was in London, and that it would be a good 
thing in the public interest if she were interviewed. I do not know 
what other steps 1 could have taken. 

On June 25, 1920 Brig-General Surtees asked Mr. Montagu 
if, before the House discussed the affairs of the Purdab, he would lay 
upon the table copies of all memorials, and declarations sent 
by Anglo-Indians to the Viceroy and himself regarding General Dyer. 

Mr. Montagu replied that the only message of the kind he could 
trace was as follows : — 

Cablegram from the European A&f^atUm of Indian received in 
London, 9th June 1920 — 

**The Council of the European Association expresses indignation 
at the despatches of the Secretary of State and the Government of 
India on the Hunter Committee's Report. The Council considers 
the situation in India from 1918 onwards to be much more dangerous 
than is indicated by that Report, and consider that the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State have subordinated justice to 
political expediency. They consider that General Dyer was absolutely 
justified at Amritsar in considering the whole situation in India, and 
that, therefore, the doctrine of minimum force does not apply ; that 
General Dyer^s action stopped a revolution ; that the refusal of 
Government to support its officers is destructive of sound government 
and will place all officers in an impossible position in any emergency 
in which responsibility has to be undertaken. The Council asks, 
therefore, that General Dyer should be exonerated from all blame, 
and should suffer no less of rank or emoluments, and that Govern- 
ment’s proposal to punish the officers who suppressed the rebellion 

ofiftll l*iA o-VkaTiHrinA/l 

On June 26th Sir Frederick Hall asked the Prime Minister 
if, in view of the conflicting statements that had been made 
as to the extent and nature of the information furnished to the 
. Secretary of State for India by Sir Michael O’Dwyer and others with 
regard to the oocurrepce at Apiritsar ip the spring of ) 919 an^} 

B9 
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the dates at whieh eiieb infonuation was gitreD, the GoTernment 
would appoint a Select Committee of the House to inquire into the 
matter and to report alter taking all available evidence, 

Mr. Lloyd ^orge replied that he saw no reason for the appoint- 
ment of such a Cmoomittee. The matter could be brought up in debate. 

On June 30th Mr. Rupert Gwyrnne renewed the attack on 
Mr. Montagu by asking him * whether the Punjab disturbances in 
general, and General Dyer’s action at Amritsar in particular, were 
debated at length in the Legislative Council at Simla during September 
1919 ; ivbetber reports of these debates were received by him, and 
if so, on what dates. 

Mr. Montagu : The answer to the first part of the question is in 
the affirmative. Many allegations were made by non-official members 
to which the reply of Government representatives was generally that 
these were matters on which judgment should be suspended till the 
Committee had reported. The debates were received in two parts 
on the 6th and 12th November. 

Mr. Gwynne : Will the right hon. member say how, if that is 
the case, he could still state in December that he had no information 
on the subject of Amritsar except what he read in the papers. 

Mr. Montagu: The bon. member still persists in misquoting* 
What I said on the 15th December was that I had no details of these 
occurrences, not that I bad no knowledge whatever. I have given 
siCcounts to the House. If the hon. member suggests that on reading 
the allegations of hon. members of the Legislative Council of India, I 
should have communicated those as authentic to the Honse whilst 
there Was at that moment a Committee of Inquiry sitting, I venture 
to differ from him. 

Sir Richard Cooper : Will the right hon. Gentleman say how 
he was able to state positively that he had no information of the 
details when he had read the full account and that the discussion in 
the Legislative Council was a false discussion. 1 

Mr. Montagu : I cannot carry on a debate at Question Time 
but 'What I said was that I had no knowledge of the details of the 
oohuirrenoes. 

Liieut.-'Cdlonel Croft : Was not the right hon. Gentleman 

stfocked f 

Mr. Montagu : Certainly; I think the words I used were that 
the evidence as reported in the newspapers was profoundly disturbing. 
I 'illitik tho^ were the words. 

Mr. 'Plaimer : You said '-shocking*'. 

Mr. Moutagu : Well, 1 accept ''Shooking.” I had no knowledge 
WhAteveir that Oehgrdl Dyer had made those statements that he was 
yepio'^ted to haveitnade autii I -saw'Hie 'aooovnt in the papem^ 
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Mr, Gwjnne i^ked the r Secretary of State for India whether 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer infoimed him at hie interview on SOth June 
1919, that General Dyer had ordered Me troops to shoot on the 
prohibited meeting at Jalianwala Bagh without further warning 
than that already given by him by Proclamation causing death 
casualties to the then estimated extent of 200 persons 1 

Mr. Montagu : So fai* as 1 can stats with certainty the details of 
a conversation which took place a year ago, 1 am confident that 
nothing was said about warning. The casualties as ascertained at 
the time had already been published. 

Mr. Gwynue : Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that Sir 
Michael Q’Dwyer stated positively that he told the right hon. 
gentleman all the details, and he found he was then so well 
informed, and knew them as well as he did, of the shooting, and the 
casualties and the firing, and the crawling order ; and is he also 
aware that Sir Michael O’Dwyer wrote to him on 13th December of 
last year directly he saw the accounts in the papers that the right 
hon. Gentleman said he knew nothing about it and of the details 1 

Mr. Speaker : The hon. Member, has put a fresh series of state- 
ments and I think he ought to give notice of them. 

Dr. Murray asked Mr. Montagu : Do all these questions not 
show that the time has come when the Debate on Amritsar should 
take place to settle all these things, and can he not say when it will 
take place 1 

Mr. Montagu : The sooner it comes on the better 1 shall be 
pleased. 1 understand that General Byer’s statement to the Army 
Council is expected in the War Ofiice to-day, and therefore 1 confi- 
dently hope it will be possible to hold the Debate next week. 

On July I St, 1920 Mr. Bonar. Law announced that 
Thursday week, i. e., July 8th had been set apart for the 
Debate on the Vote for the Secretary of State for India. 
Members wanted two days, one, a Supply Day to discuss the 
Administration of India on the Vote for the Sec. of State for 
India, and another specially for the Amritsar Debate. This the 
Leader of the House could not promise. 

On July 5th Mr. Palmer (by Private Notice) asked the Secretary 
of State for India whether, in view of the forthcoming debate on 
the shooting at Amritsar, he would be willing to include in a White 
Paper the lette^.of Sir Michael O’Dwyer dated Delhi, December 
80th, 1919, and his letter marked '^private and confidential,” which 
was sent in reply. 

' The Secretary of State for India replied : 1 do not think ft Is 
necessary to issue a White Paper. I propose, however, to circulate 
with the letter of the 30th D(member, 1919, and the reply which 
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1 caused to be sent by telegram through the Viceroy on the 2ud 
February, 1920. As the name of Sir T. Holderness has also 
been mentioned in this controversy, 1 propose to add with his per- 
mission a letter which he addressed to me on the 30th June last. 

Mr. Palmer : Will the document include the letter marked 
“private and confidential”? 

Mr. Montagu : 1 think th4t the Hon. Member is under a mis- 
apprehension. There was no letter. It was a telegram addressed to 
the Viceroy marked “private and personal.” 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks : Will the right hon. Gentleman add to 
these papers the report of the Brigade- Major which has been referred 
to all through the Hunter Commission, but has not been published in 
the papers so far as £ can gather ? 

Mr. Montagu : I do not think that 1 can promise to publish any 
special papers in answer to a question asked without notice, but if 
a question is put down to-morrow 1 will answer it. 

The following are the documents referred to : 

Sir M. O, Dwyer's Letter to Mr. Montagu 

Army in India Committee, 
Delhi, 30-31 December, 1919. 

Dear Mk. Montagu, 

Since I wrote last week Reuter has been cabling summaries of 
the discussions in Parliament of the Punjab disturbances. 1 enclose 
one of these dated London, 16th December, which report the Secre- 
tary of State as saying Mer alia, “he did not know the details (of 
the Amritsar occurrences) until he saw (the) reports in the news- 
papers.” That telegram has led many people here to ask me if, when 
1 reached England at the end of June, I took any action to inform 
the India Office of the position at Amritsar and elsewhere. The 
Press here, too, has been asking whether Meston and 1, when we 
got home, did anything to explain the situation in India. 

At the time 1 got home I probably knew as much about the 
Punjab situation as any one in India or England, and I would not 
like you or any one else to think that 1 kept anything back. You 
will remember that you were good enough to give me two long inter- 
views on 30th June (two days after I arrived), and on 24th July 
(those dates I get from my diary), 'a few days before I left town. 
On one or both of those occasions we went over all the main facts of 
Dyer’s aetion at Amritsar, and the impression I then formed was 
that the India Ofiice knew as much about all the material facts as 
I did. 

1 have a distinct recollection (though my diary is silent on this 
point) that at our conversation of 30th June I brought out the fact 
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that Dyer, on l«3th April, having already formally warned people 
that he would disperse any gathering by force, did not think it 
necessary to give any further warning to the gatherings which assem- 
bled an hour or two later in defiance of his proclamation. 1 certain- 
ly explained then that two British police officers were with him 
when ho fired and that the District Magistrat(3 thinking a gathering 
in defiance of the proclamation impossible, had gone off to look 
after the 80 panic-stricken women and children who had been col- 
lected in the Fort for safety after the murder of Europeans on the 
10th. I also said that Dyer's rough estimate of the death casual tie.s 
was 200 ; but my memory was not clear as to whether he had 
fired 1400 or 1600 rounds. 

The question of Dyer's so-called ‘crawling’ order was not dis- 
cussed. 1 said it was quite indefensible, that 1 bad asked for its 
cancellation directly 1 saw it, and so had the Commandor-in-Chief, 
and my recollection is that you told me you had gathered this from 
copies of my letters to the Viceroy which ho had sent on to you. 
After leaving you on the 30th Juno I went on to see Sir T. Holder- 
ness, and a few days later 1 saw Ijord Sinha. I endeavoured to 
explain to them, as clearly as I could, the whole situation in the 
Punjab, and especially in Amritsar. I gathered from them also that 
India Office was already in possession of all the main facts though in 
some respects 1 was able to offer further explanation, e. g., as to the 
necessity of sending aeroplanes to Giijranwala, the exclusion of legal 
practitioners, and the treatment in gaol of the Editor of the Tribune 
regarding which Lord Sinha had received many letters and tele- 
grams. Possi])!y Keut^-'s summary, as quoted above, may be giving 
to us here an incorrect impression. But, in any case, you will, I am 
sure, forgive mo for trying — perhaps needlessly — to make it clear that 
I endeavoured to put the »SGcretary of State of the India Office in 
possession of such knowledge as I had. You may remember too, that 
I stated to you on the 30th Juno, a fact which was not perhaps 
meniioiied in the telegrams from India and may not have been 
reported at the time, that the aviator at Oujraiiwala, on the 14th 
April, seeing the English Church in flames, bad, very wrongly, drop- 
ped a bomb close to a mosque in the town, but fortunately, it did 
not explode. In writing all this I am less concornecl with my own 
responsibility in the matter than with how others may be affected by 
any misunderstanding or obscurity. 

Dyer, at the first interview I had with him (on the 16th April), 
told me everything about the. Amritsar events on 13th April as 
frankly and as fully as the limited time 1 could spare him — when 
there was rebellion(! !) all round — allowed. I did my best to report 
his version with my own comments to you and others of the India 
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CMBfoe on the very firat opportunity. If I did not do so fully or clearly 
enootgh then the fault is certainly not his, but rests either with me or 
with those who were questioning me. But, as I have said above, 
there was even as far back as dOth June, little room for doubt as to 
the substantial facts, namely, the circumstances in which he opened 
and maintained fire on the prohibited assembly on the 13th April, 
covering death casualties whichf at the time, he estimated roughly at 
200 but which up to date inquiries put at 379. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) M. F. O'Dwyer. 

Telegram from the Secretary of State for India to the 
Viceroy, dated 2nd February, 1920. 

Private and personal, — Following for O’Dwyer. I have received 
your letter of the 3l8t. December. Of course, I need hardly say that 
in the House of Commons I was not referring to conversations of 
which no record is kept and which cannot be a substitute for official 
information, nor did I make any complaint ; indeed, 1 explained, 
and have explained frequently since, that I thought it was quite 
natural that 1 should have received no detailed information. Let me 
say that I certainly do not hold you in any way responsible. I have 
no recollection of, and such notes as I took do not contain, any state* 
ment about the two British police officers. But in any case the 
details I was referring to were these: That Dyer is reported to have 
stated in his evidence that the crowd might have dispersed without 
his firing on them, that he fired without warning, and that he stop- 
ped firing because his ammunition was exhausted. 1 do not remem- 
ber that you ever dealt with these things. 

Letter of Sir W. T. Holderneee 

30th June, 1920. 

“Dear Mr. Montagu, 

As I am mentioned in Sir M. O’Dwyer’s letter of 8th June, 
which appeared in the “Morning Post” of 9th June, (for this letter see 
** Punjab Unrest — Before dL After,** App, P. 261) as one of the officials 
of the India Office who were fully informed by him during the 
summer of 1919 of the disorders which had occurred in the Puidab 
in April of that year, and in particular of the circumstances of the 
action taken by General Dyer to disperse the crowd assembled in the 
Jallianwalla Bagh, I think it right, in justice to myself, to submit to 
you a few remarks on so much of his letter as concerns myself. 

“Sir M. O’Dwyer writes, “1 put all my information at the 
disposal of the Secretary of State, and also of Lord Sinha, Sir T. 
Holdernese and others at the India Office. The impression I then 
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formed (in June and July last) was that as regards all the main 
facts the India Office was quite as fully informed as I was ; though I 
was naturally able to explain certain points, e. g., the reasons for 
using aeroplanes at Qujranwala, for the exclusion of legal practi- 
tioners from other province by the Martial liaw authorities, etc.” 
. . "indeed, all that time, my endeavour was to 

impress upon the authorities at the India Office the gravity of the 
situation in the Punjab, which to my mind they had not sufficiently 
realised.” 

"Lower down he quotes from a letter dated 30th December 1919 
which he wrote from India to the Secretary of State, in which the 
following passage occurs : *Dyer, at the first interview 1 had with 
him on the 16th April, told me everything as frankly and fully as 
the limited time I could spare him (when there was a rebellion all 
around, would allow. 1 did my best to repeat his version, with my 
own views and comments, to you and to others at the India Office 
on the very first opportunity. If 1 did not do so fully enough, 
then the fault is certainly not bis, but rests either with me or with 
those who were questioning me. But, as 1 have already said, there 
was even as far back as 13tb June, little room for doubt as to the 
substantial facts, viz., the circumstances in which ho opened and 
maintained fire on the prohibited assembly on 13th April, causing 
death casualties which at the time he roughly put at about 200, but 
which the complete up to date enquiries put at 379/ 

1 gather that the interview which Sir M. O’Dwyer had 
with General Dyer was limited to a quarter of an hour, and that 
when Sir M. O’Dwyer left India in May the Punjab Government 
was still awaiting General Dyer’s Report. (See Hunter Committee 
Report). General Dyer’s Report was not made till August, 1919. 
It is this Report that contains the passage which gives the 
key to General Dyer’s action and which is the centre of the contro- 
versy to which his action has given rise. "It was no longer a 
question of merely dispersing the crowd, but one of producing a 
sufficient moral effect, from a military point of view, not only on 
those who were present, but more especially throughout the Punjab. 
There could be no question of undue severity.” (Hunter Com- 
mittee’s Report, page 30). Up to the time 1 remained in the 
India Office, General Dyer’s Report had not reached it. 

"I had the privilege of frequent conversations with Sir M. 
O’Dywei during the summer of 1919, and learnt from him many 
particulars regarding the disorders in the Punjab that bore out his 
view that the situation had been one of extreme gravity. As regards 
General Dyer’s handling of the Amritsar riots, 1 have a clear re- 
collection that Sir M. O’Dwyer justified the casualties (then thought 
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to be about 200 killed) by the necessity for dispersing a hostile and 
dangerous mob, inflamed by the license and savagery which for 
several days had prevailed in the city and for regaining control 
over the populace. But I have no recollection that he considered 
the force employed to have been in excess of the immediate neces' 
sities of the case, and delibejately exercised in excess with the 
distinct object of i)rodiicing a moral effect throughout the province. 
My recollection is fortified by the astonishment which I felt on 
reading the report of General Dyor^s evidence which appeared in 
the Times of 15th December. I was by that time aware that a 
bitter controversy had arisen in India over circumstances of the 
Jallian walla Bagh affair, and that the exact incidents were in dispute 
between the National Congress party and the Government. But 
the details given by General Dyer to the Commission came to me 
as a great surprise and were entirely unexpected. 

“In conclusion, 1 would like to say, that if I had been called 
upon during the summer or autumn of 1919 to prepare a statement 
for publication regarding the Jallian walla Bagh incident, and had 
framed it on the information verbally received from Sir M. O^Dwyer 
and on the scanty information transmitted by the Government of 
India, the narrative would have been of a different complexion from 
the account of the fact given by General Dyer. It would not and 
could not have included the critical features on which discussion has 
since centred. On the publication of General Dyers evidence, the 
India Office would assuredly have been taken to task if it had fore- 
stalled the Committee's inquiries by publishing an imperfectly, and 
as some persons would have considered, misleading account oi what 
actually bad happened. The Government of India in their despatch 
foi warding the Committee's Report say that in view of the fact that 
a Committee was about to make a formal iinostigation-, they had 
deliberately refrained from instituting preliminary inquiries. The 
India Office took the same view and I venture to think that its 
reticence has beeii justified by the event. 

“It is perhaps superfluous to say that I kept you fully informed 
of my conversations with Sir M. O^Dwyer. My recollection is that 
while recognising the great value of the information placed by him 
at your disposal, you were as impressed as I was with the inadequacy 
of our knowledge of what really happened at Amritsar and else- 
where, with the conflicting character of the rumours and assertions 
appearing in the Indian and Anglo-Indian press, and with the 
necessity for awaiting a full inquiry on the spot by a strong 
Committee. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) T. W, HoiiDERHESS. 
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On 7th July 1920, the day before the famous Amritsar 
Debate in the House of Commons, the Dyerites raised a howl 
against Mr. Montagu and plied him with questions. 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks began the heckling by asking Mr. 
Montagu whether he would publish the Report of Major Briggs, 
the Brigade-major to General Dyer which was refused publication by 
the Hunter Commiteo owing to the deotih of the writer. Mr. Montagu 
said that the document referred to was not admitted as evidence by 
Lord Hunter’s Committee and had never been communicated officially. 
It was appended to the statement submitted by General Dyer to the 
Army Council and will be published with that statement. 

Then Viscount Curzon and others asked whether all witnesses 
including General Dyer called before the Hunter Committee was given 
an open opportunity of correcting the report of their evidence. 
Mr. Montagu could not give a definite reply, but said that Gen. 
Dyer’s statement has been published. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks asked by private notice whether Mr. 
Montagu was in a position to announce the decision of the Army 
Council in reference to General Dyer and if, and when, he proposed 
to publish General Dyer’s statement. 

Mr. Churchill (//^ar Minister): lam about to lay a paper on 
the table of the House in dummy which will, 1 hope, enable hon. 
members to be in possession of General Dyer’s statement in time 
for the debate to-morrow. With regard to the decision of the Army 
Council, they came to the following conclusion : — 

The Army Council Decision. 

**The Army Council have considered the report of the 
Hunter Committee, together with the statement which Brigadier- 
General Dyer has, by their directions, submitted to them. They 
consider that inspite of the great difiiculties of the position in 
which this officer found himself on April 13th, 1919 at Jallian walla 
Bagh, he cannot be 'acquitted of an error of Judgment. They 
observe that the Commander-in-Chief in India has removed Briga- 
dier-Geiil. Dyer from his employment ; that he has been informed 
that no further employment will be offered him in India ; that he 
has, in consequence, reverted to half-pay, and that the Selection 
Board in India have passed him over from promotion. These decisions 
the Army Council accept. They do not consider that further employ- 
ment should be offered to Brigadier-General Dyer outside India. 

Mr. Churohill also said that they have also considered whether 
any further action of a disciplinary nature is required from the Army 
Council. In view of all the circumstances they do not feel called upon 
ifrom the military point of view, with which they are alone conperned 
to take any further action, 

W 
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Sir W. Joynson-Hicks : Is my right hon. friend prepared to 
endorse the action of the Army Council and is he also prepared to 
defend it here- to-morrow ? 

Mr. Churchill : Yes, certainly. 

Lieut Colonel Croft : Is it not a fact that General Dyer, after 
these events happened, was employed to take part in the operations 
in Afghanistan t 

The Speaker : The hon. and gallant gentleman is asking a 
question which has been answered before. 

Commander Bellairs : Will hon. Members be precluded from 
moving the adjournment of the House with regard to the War 
Office decision at a later stage, in view of the fact that the discussion 
to-morrow is on the India Office Vote ? 

The Speaker : I can only answer in the well-known Parlia- 
mentary phrase : “Wait and see” (ijoud laughter in which Mr. 
Asquith joined). 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks asked Mr. Montagu how many appeals 
had been referred to the Privy Council by persons convicted of 
rebellion, murder, and other serious offences during the Punjab distur- 
bances ; what had been the result of the appeal which had been 
hoard ; and what steps he was taking to defend the remainder. 

Mr. Montagu : There have been six appeals of 52 persons. 
One appeal of 21 persons has been heard and dismissed. The re- 
maining five are pending. If proceeded with counsel of standing will 
be retained to defend them in accordance with the usual practice. 
My right hon. Friend the Attorney-General was one of those who 
acted in these behalf in the appeal which was dismissed. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks : May I ask what is the position of 
the appeals 1 Are they going to be proceeded with or not ? 

Mr. Montagu : That depends upon the* appellants. My legal ad- 
visers have, I think, pressed that the appeals should be proceeded with. 

Dr. Muhammed Bashir. ’ 

Replying to Sir W. Joynson Hicks and Colonel Yate with 
reference to the case of Dr. Muhammed Bashir, Mr. Montagu said 
that Muhammed Bashir was sentenced to death by a Martial Law 
Commission in the Amritsar Leaders’ case, which included the 
charge against him of inciting the mob in the attack on the National 
Bank. The sentence was reduced by Sir Edward Maclagan, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, to one of six years’ rigorous 
imprisonment. The two High Court Judges appointed to examine 
oases tried by Martial Law Courts agreed that the part of the case 
against the doctor relating to the events at the National Bank rested 
on the uncorroborated testimony of an approver; one Judge was 
of the opinion that there was sufficient evidence to justify a con vie- 
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tion for waging war only, but the other Judge would not admit the 
suffioiency of the evidence to justify a conviction at all The Punjab 
Government, in the circumstances, recommended the release of Dr. 
Muhammed Bashir and the Government of India accepted these 
recommendations. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks: Can the right bon. Gentleman say 
what the conditions A\ere, whether* they had been fulfilled and 
whether this gentleman, who was convicted, sentenced to death, and 
let out, is the leader of an agitation in the Fupjab against this 
country? 

Mr. Montagu: The conditions were (l) that during the 
remaining term of sentence he would not commit or abet the commis- 
sion of an offence against the State or public tranquility, (2) that 
during the same period he would not directly or indirectly take part 
in any movement directed against the State or public tranquility, or 
likely to lead to the commission of any offence of the nature described 
above. If any of these conditions be not, in the opinion of the Local 
Government fulfilled, the Local Government may cancel the suspension 
of the sentence. The hon. Member will perceive that under the terms 
of the condition, the Local Government have full discretion to act, 
and I would prefer to leave it to the Local Government to act. 

Colonel Yate ; Do the Government of India think it right to 
go against four judges and is it likely to uphold the judiciary of India 
when four judges out of five condemn a man and the Government of 
India order his release? 

Mr. Gwynne asked Mr. Montagu if, when he first heard of the 
Amritsar occurrences, he thought it a matter for immediate inquiry 
and if so why he did not arrange for the commission to commence 
proceedings before 29th October. 

Mr. Montagu : As 1 stated in this House on the 22nd May, 
1919, the Viceroy had always contemplated an inquiry and in the 
first week of that month he intimated this fact to mo. I said, 
however, on the same date, “Let lis talk of an inquiry when we have 
put the fire out.’’ Any subsequent delay was duo to climatic 
conditions and to the obvious difficulties in selecting and arranging 
for such a committee. 

Mr. Gwynne : Will the right bon. gentleman say on what date 
he considered the fire to be put out ? 

Mr. Montagu : 1 would not like to say that accurately in 
answer to a supplementary question, but 1 would suggest to the hon. 
Meihber that it was certainly not before martial law. 

Mr. Gwynne : Does the right hon. gentleman suggest it was 
reasonable, taking into consideration all that he has said, to wait 
from April until the end of October before proceedings were started? 
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Mr. Montagu : I understand that that is one of the charges 
which the hon. Member will make in the debate. You cannot hold 
an inquiry of this kind in the Punjab during the hot weather, and 
you cannot ask people to serve on an inquiry the date of which has 
not yet been fixed. 

Mr. Gwynnerose — 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. Member had better wait until to-morrow. 
He is in danger of spoiling his case by this preliminary canter. 

Nevertheless Mr. Gwynne continued his cross-examination and 
next asked Mr. Montagu if it was 'his intention to publish the 
evidence of all the witnesses examined by the committee, or expect- 
ed the House to form* an opinion on extracts from evidence of a few 
witnesses, as set forth in the Blue Book Cmd 681. 

Mr. Montagu : The evidence of witnesses examined by the 
Hunter Committee has been published and is on sale; except that 
of three witnesses heard “in camera.’’ Members were informed, on 
a slip attached to the Report, which has been distributed, that 
copies of evidence would be supplied on application to the India 
Office. 

Mr. Gwynne : Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that I have 
applied twice in the Vote Office for a copy of the evidence, and have 
been unable to get oriel 

Mr. Montagu : Nobody can regret more than I do the mis- 
fortunes of the hon. Member. I will see that he gets a copy of the 
evidence this afternoon. 

Mr. Gwynne : Does not the right hon. gentleman think it is 
very important that we should all have it 1 Is it not usual for hon. 
Members to be able to get .nddonce of all important Commissions and 
inquiries in this House? 

Colonel Wedgwood : Will the right hon. Gentleman let me have 
a copy too? 

Mr. Montagu : There are, I think, five volumes. If I printed 
and dislributod them to t3very hon. Members, I should be accused 
of unnecessary expenditure. If the hon. Member has found any 
difficulty in getting the evidence, it is rather remarkable that he 
waits till the day before the debate is to take place. 

Mr. Gwynne said : Mr. Montagu must know that it is usual 
to send round such evidence. Continuing his questions Mr. 
Gwynne asked Mr. Montagu at what date and through what source 
he eventually became aware of the details of the occurrences at 
Amritsar. 

Mr. Montagu : Brigadier-general Dyer’s own reports were first 
received at the India Office in January, 1920, and the Committee’s 
Beport at the end of March. Earlier official reports had not given 
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the details in question. It was in the previous December that I 
read a newspaper cablegram reading what Brigadier-General Dyer 
had said in evidence. 

Mr. Gwynne : Will the right hon. Gentleman kindly answer 
my question, which was from what source he eventually kept 
himself informed as to the details of the occurrence? 

Mr. Montagu : Perhaps the hont Member will be good enough 
to study carefully the printed report of the answer I have just read 
to the House. 

Colonel Yate : Gan the right hon. Gentleman explain why 
the Government of India did not send home General Dyer’s Beport? 

Mr. Speaker : That does not arise out of the question. 

Mr. Remer asked Mr. Montagu whether the contents of the 
loading Indian newspapers containing comments on the Amritsar 
disturbances and evidences given before the Hunter Commission were 
cabled to him, and particularly whether a full Repoit of General 
Dyer’s evidence before the Hunter Commission on 19th November 
was cabled to him ; if they were not cabled, on what date the news- 
papers published from April to July were received ; and whether he 
made a careful study of them. 

Mr, Montagu : 1 do not think it is a part of the duty of 
Ministers to explain what newspapers they read and with what 
attention they read them. 

Mr. Remer further asked whether he would state the names of 
the two Tiondon now.spapors he asked to interview Miss Sherwood 
in October last. Mr. Montagu’s reply was : No. Sir, I do not think 
it necessary to give this information. 

Mr. Gwynne asked if there was any reason to believe that the 
tribal rising in April and May 1919 had any connection with the 
disturbances throughout India and especially Punjab. 

Mr. Montagu replied that he was not in a position to add 
anything to the information given in paragraph 12 of Chapter XI of 
the Hunter Report. 

Brig.-Gen. Surtees asked Mr. Montagu if ho had received any 
reports from Afghanistan and the border tribes, as to the activity of 
Bolshevik agents in those countries, and if that was resulting in 
a dangerous effervescence directed against British rule in India ; and 
if he had found Bolshevik agents working in the more disturbed 
portion of that Empire. 

Mr. Montagu : I have received reports on Bolshevik activities 
in the regions mentioned in the question. I know the Government 
of India are carefully watching the propaganda, which is, of course, 
dangerous in any country. 1 am consulting them as to the publice* 
tion of a statement on the subject. 



The Amritsar Debate 

In the House of Commons 

Supply Day— 8th July 1920 

The House went into Committee of supply, Mr. Whitl^ 
in the Chair. On the vote of £53, 500 to defray the charges 
iqi to March 31, 1921, for the contributions towards the cost 
of the Department of the Secretary of state for India— 

Mr. Montagu said : The motion that you have just read from 
the Chair is historic. For the first time in the history of this House 
the Committee have had an opportunity of voting or of paying the 
salary of the Secretary of State for India and it is signalized by a 
very large desire for a reduction. (Laughter). I gather that the 
intention is to confine the debate to the disturbances which took 
place in India last year. That being so, after more careful consider- 
ation in India, 1 have come to the conclusion that 1 shall best dis- 
charge my Imperial duty by saying very little indeed. The situation 
in India is very serious owing to the events of last year and owing 
to the controversy which has arisen upon them. I ant in the 
position of having stated my views and the views of His Majesty’s 
Government, of which I am the spokesman. The despatch which 
has been published and criticised was drawn up by a Cabinet Com- 
mittee and approved by the whole Cabinet. I have no desire to 
withdraw from or to add to that despatch. Every single body, civil 
and military, which has been charged with the discussion of this 
lamentable affair has come, generally speaking, to the same conclu- 
sion. The question before the Committee this afternoon is whether 
they will endorse the position of His Majesty’s Government of the 
Hunter Committee, of the Gommander-in-Chief in India, and of the 
Army Council or whether they will desire to censure them. I hope 
the debate will not take the shape of a personal criticism of the 
personnel of any of them. It is so easy to quarrel with the judge 
when you do not agree with his judgment. 

. Sir E, Carson : »-And with an officer too. 

‘ Mr. Montagu : The Hunter Committee was chosen after 

the most careful consideration with one single desire and motive to 
get a tribunal impartial to discharge the most thankless duty to the 
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best of their ability, was, I maintain, such a body. I resent very 
much the insolent criticisms that have been passed either on the 
European members, civil and military, or upon the distinguished 
Indian members, each of whom has a record of loyal and patriotic 
public service. The real issue can be stated in one sentence, and 
I will content myself by asking the House one question. If an 
officer justifies his conduct, no maitef how gallant his record is — and 
everybody knows how gallant Greneral Dyer’s record is — by saying 
that there was no question of undue severity, that if his means had 
been greater the casualties would have been greater, and that the 
motive was to teach a moral lesson to the whole of the Punjab, 1 
say without hesitation, and 1 would ask the Committee to contradict 
me if 1 am wrong because the whole matter turns upon this, that 
it is a doctrine of terrorism. (Lieutenant-Commander Ken worthy 
— Prussianism). If you agree to that, you justify everything that 
General Dyer did. Once you are entitled to have regard neither to 
the intentions nor to the conduct of a particular gathering, but to 
shoot and to go on shooting with all the horrors that were involved 
in order to teach somebody else a lesson, you are embarking on 
terrorism to which there is no end. (Cheers.) 

I say further, that when you pass an order that all Indians must 
crawl past a particular place, when you pass an order to say that all 
Indians must forcibly or voluntarily salaam any officer of His Majesty 
the King, you are enforcing racial humiliation. I say, thirdly, that 
when you take selected schoolboys from a school, guilty or innocent, 
and whip them publicly, when you put up a triangle where an out- 
rage, which we all deplore, has taken place and whip people before 
they have been convicted, when you flog a weddifig party, you are 
indulging in frightfulness, and there is no other adequate word which 
could describe it. 

If the Committee follows me on these three assertions, and I 
shall be only too glad if there be any answer, this is the choice 
and this is the question which the Committee has put to it to-day 
before coming to an answer. Dismiss from your mind, I beg of you^ 
all personal questions. 1 have been pursued for the last three mouths 
by some people and by some journals with personal attack, i do not 
propose to answer them to day. Are you going to keep your hold 
upon India by terrorism, racial humiliation and subordination, 
and frightfulness, or are you going to rest it upon the goodwill 
and the growing goodwill of the people of your Indian Empire ? I 
believe that to be the whole question at issuer If you decide * in 
favour of the latter cour^, well, then you have got to enforce it. It 
is no use one Session passing a greSt Act of Pariiament wbiefa^ 
wbateveT its merits or demerits, proceeded on the principle of 
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partnership for India in the British Commonwealth, and then allow- 
ing your administration to depend upon terrorism. You have got to 
act in every Department, civil and military, unintermittently upon 
a desire to recognise India as a partner in your Commonwealth You 
have got to safeguard your administration on that Order passed by 
the British Parliament. You have got to revise any obsolete ordi- 
nance or law which infringes the principles of liberty which you have 
inculcated into the educated classes in India. 

That is one choice, to adhere to the decision that you put in 
your legislation when you are criticising the administration. There is 
the other choice, to hold India by the sword, to recognise terro- 
rism as part of your weapon, as part of your armament to guard 
British honour and British life with callousness about Indian 
honour and Indian life. India is on your side in ensuring order. 
Are you on India’s side in ensuring that order is enforced with 
the canons of modern love of liberty in the British democracy 1 There 
has been no cirticism of any officer, however drastic his action was, 
in any province outside the Punjab. There were 37 instances of 
firing during the terrible, dangerous disturbances of last year. The 
Gk>vernment of India and His Majesty’s Government have approved 
86 oases and only censured one, censured one because, however good 
the motive, I believe that it infringed the principle which has 
always animated the British Army and infringed the principles upon 
which our Indian Empire has been built. 

Mr. Palmer — It saved a mutiny. 

Mr. Montagu. — Somebody says that it saved a mutiny. 

Captain W. Bonn. — Do not answer him. 

Mr. Montagu — The great objection to the rule of force is that 
you'persue it without regard to the people who suffer from it and that 
having once tried it you must go on, and that every time an incident 
happens you are confronted with the increasing animosity of the 
people who suffer. There is no end to it until the people in whose 
name we are governing In'^ia, the people of this country, and the 
national pride and sentiment of the Indian people, rise together in 
protest and terminate your rule in India as being imposible on 
modern ideas of what an Empire means. 

The Alternative to Terrorism. 

There is an alternative policy which when I assumed office I com- 
mended to this House and which this House has supported until to day. 
It is to put the coping stone on the glorious work which England has 
accomplished in India by leading India to a completeTree partnership 
in the British Commonwealth, — to say to India : ”We hold British 
|ives saoredl, but we bold Indian jives sacred too. (Cheers). We 
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want to safeguard British honour by protecting and safegMUf^^ng 
India too, that our institutions shall be gradually perfected whilst 
protecting you and ourselves against revolutions and anarchy in order 
that they coromond themselves to you.” There is a theory abroad 
on the part of those who have criticised His Majesty's Government 
upon this issue that an Indian is a person who is tolerable so long as 
he will obey your orders, (Cries of “>fo,” “Shame” and “withdraw”) 
but if once he joins the educated class, if once he thinks for himself, 
if once ho takes advantage of the educational facilities which you 
have provided for him, if once ho imbibes the ideas of individual 
liberty which are dear to the British people, why then, you class him 
as an educated Indian and as an agitator (Cheers). What a terrible 
and cynical verdict on the whole ! 

Mr. C. Palmer. — What a terrible speech ! 

Mr. Montagu. — As you grind your machinery and turn your 
graduate but of the University you are going to dub him as belong- 
ing, at any rate, to the class from which your opponents come. 
(Hon. Members — “No.”) 

Colonel Ashley. — On a point of order. May 1 ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to say against whom is he making his accusation ? 

'Ihe Chairman. — That is not a point of order. We are hero to 
hoar different points of view, and all points of view. (Cheers) 

Brigadier-General Cockerill — On that point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, are wo not here to discuss the case of General Dyer ? 
What is the relevancy of these remarks to that ? 

The Chairman called on Mr, Montagu to resume his speech. 

Mr. Montagu. — If any of my arguments strike anybody as 
irrelevant — 

Mr. Palmer. — You are making an incendiary speech. 

Mr. Montagu — The whole point of my observations is directed 
to this one question, that there is ono theory upon which 1 think 
General Dyer acted, the theory of terrorism and the theory of 
subordination (Cheers). There is another theory, that of part- 
nership, and 1 am trying to justify the theory endorsed by this 
House last year. I am suggesting to this House that the Act of 
Parliament is useless unless you enfore it both in the keeping of 
order, and in the administration (Cheers). 1 am trying to avoid any 
discussion of details which do not to my mind affect that broad issue. 

1 am going to submit to this House this question, on which I 
would suggest with all respect they should vote : Is your theory or 
rule in India the ascendancy of one race over another, of domination 
and subordination — (Hon. Members, — “No”) — or, is your theory that 
of partnership ? If you are applying domination as your theory 
then it follows that you must use the sword with increasing 
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severity — (Hon. Members — ‘*No”) — until you are driven out of the 
country by the united operation of the civilised world. (Cheers 
and interruption), (An Hon. Member — “Bolshevism”). li your 
theory is justice and partnership, then you will condemn a soldier, 
however gallant, (Mr. Palmer. — “Without trial.”) who says that 
there is no question of unduq severity, and that he is teaching a 
moral lesson to the whole country. That condemnation, as 1 said 
at the beginning, has been meted out by everybody who has con- 
sidered this question, civil and military. As far as I know, no 
reputable Indian has suggested any punishment, any vindicativeness, 
or anything more than the repudiation of the principles upon which 
these acts were committed. I invite this House to choose and I 
believe that the choice they make is fundamental to a continuance 
of the British Empire and vital to the continuation, permanent 1 
boliove it can be, of the connextion between this country and 
India. (Cheers.) 

Sir E. Carson. — I think upon reflection, that my right hon. 
Friend who has just addressed the House will see that the 
kind of speech he has made is not one that is likely in any 
sense to settle this unfortunate question. (Cheers.) My right 
hon. Friend, with great deference to him, cannot settle artifloially 
the issue which wo have to try. He has told us that the only 
issue is as to whether we are in favour of a policy of terrorism and 
insults towards our Indian follow subjects, or whether we are 
in favour of partnership with them in the Empire. What on earth 
has that to do with it? (Cheers.) (Lieutenant Commanner 
Ken worthy. — “Everything.”) I should have thought that the matter 
we are discussing is no grave both to this country and to our policy 
in India that we might, at all events, have expected a Minister of 
the Crown would have approached the matter in a much calmer 
spirit than be has done (Cheers). 

An Hon. Member.— He ought to resign. 

An Hon. Member. — So should Ulster. (Interruption.) 

The Chairman. — All round the House there seems to be a 
lack of understanding as to the seriousness of this matter. Let me 
remind the House that this is the first occasion on which we have 
bad these Indian Estimates — that is to say, the salary of the 
Secretary of State — by deliberate act of the House, and for public 
reasons^^put on the British Estimates, and we ought, I think, to 
recognise that occasion. (Cheers.) 

Sit E. Carson. — If I thought that the real issue was that which 
was stated by my right hon. friend, I would not take part in this 
debate. There would be no dissension from the proposition that 
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he has laid down in this House (Cheers). But it does not follow 
because you lay down a general proposition of that kind that you 
have brought those men, on whom yoii are relying in extremely 
grave and difficult circumstances as your officers in India, within 
the category that you yourself are pleased to lay down. As to 
whether they do come within those categories is the real question. 
My right hon. friend begs the quSstion. (Cheers) After all, let 
us even in the House of Commons try to be fair, some way or 
other, to a gallant officer of 34 years’ service — (Colonel Wedgwood — 
Five hundred people were shot) — without a blemish upon his 
record, and whatever you say, and mind you this will have a great 
deal of effect on the conduct of officers in the future as to whether 
or not they will bear the terrible responsibility, which they have 
not asked for, but which you have put upon them. We may at least 
try to be fair and to recognise the real position in which this 
officer is placed. (Cheers) So far as 1 am concerned, 1 would 
like, at the outset, to say that 1 do not believe for a moment it is 
possible in this House, nor would it bo right, to try this officer. 
(Cheers.) To try this officer, who puts forward his defence as I 
saw it for the first time an hour ago, would be a matter which 
would take many days in this House. Therefore, you cannot do 
it ; but we have a right to ask : Has he ever had a fair trial ? and 
to put this further question before you break him and send him 
into disgrace : Is he going to have fair trial ? 

You talk of the great principles of liberty which you have 
laid down. General Dyer has a right to be brought within those 
principles of liberty, and he has no right to be broken on the ipse 
dmt of any Commission or Committee, however groat, unless he 
has been fairly tried — and he has not been tried (Cheers). Do 
look upon the position in which, you have put an officer of this kind. 
You send him to India, to a district seething with rebellion and 
anarchy. You send him there without any assistance whatever 
from the Civil Government, because the Commission have found 
that the condition of affairs was such in this district that the Civil 
Government was in abeyance, and even the magistrate, as represen- 
ting the civil power, who might have been there to direct this 
officer, had gone away on another duty. 1 cannot put the 
matter better than it was put before the Legislative Council 
of India on September 19 last by the Adjutant-General of 
India ; — 

*'My Lord,” he said, "my obtjeot in recounting to this Council in 
some degree the measures taken by the military authority to 
reconstitute civil order out of chaos produced by a state of rebellion 
is to show there is another side to the picture, which is perhaps 
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more apparent to the soldier than to the civilian critic.” Now 
mark this : “No more distasteful or responsible duty falls to the 
lot of the soldier than that which ho is sometimes required to 
discharge in aid of the civil power, [f his measures are too mild 
he fails in his duty ; if they are deemed to be excessive, he is liable 
to bo attacked as a cold blpoded murderer. His position is one 
demanding the highest degree of sympathy from all reasonable and 
right-minded citizens. lie is frequently called upon to act on the 
spur of the moment in grave situations in which he intervenes, 
because all the other resources of civilians had failed. His actions 
are liable to be judged by ex pode facto standards, and by persons who 
are in complete ignorance of the realities which he had to face. His 
good faith is liable to be impugned by the very persons connected 
with the organisation of the disorders which his action has foiled. 
There are those who admit that measures of force may have been 
necessary, but cannot agree with the extent of the force employed. 
How can they be in a better position to judge of that than the 
officer on the spot? It must be remembered that when a rebellion 
has been started against the Govornmont it is a tantamount to a 
declaration of war, and war cannot be conducted in accordance with 
standards of humanity to which wo are accustomed in peace.” 
(Cheers.) That was a statement of the position of General Dyer. 
Ho wont to Amritsar on April 10, and found the place and all the 
great towns in the immediate neighbourhood in a state of rebellion. 
On April 11 and 12 murders of officials and bank managers were 
rife. The civil power had to abandon its functions, and ho was 
asked to make up his mind, as best ho could, how to deal with the 
situation. Now he is to be broken because it was said that ho made 
up his mind wrongly. Yes, 8ir, the armchair politician in Downing 
Street 

Colonel Wedgwood : What are you? 

Sir E. Carson : 1 am not a Bolshevist anyhow — 

The armchair politicians in Downing .Street (cheers) had, no 
doubt, a very difficult task to perform. I do not content that 
in no case should they overrule what an officer had done in the spot, 
but they ought to try to put themselves in the position of the man 
whom they asked to deal with difficult circumstances. That officer 
had to decide whether the occurrence was a *riot, or an insurrection, 
or a rebellion, or a revolution, or a part of a revolution. There is 
a great deal to show, even on the face of the report, that it was at 
all events the precursor to a revolution. Different rules officially 
|aid down were applicable to each of those different matters. What 
is the error of judgment? It is admitted that he acted in perfect 
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good faith and in most difficult circumstances with great courage and 
great decision ; but the fault found with him is that, while he 
thought that the circumstances necessitated that ho should teach a 
lesson to the country all round, the Committee thought that ho ought 
to have dealt with it solely as local matter. That is the difference — 
and for that you are going to smash and break an officer who has 
done his best. In reference to the vei^ action which you are going to 
break him for, or have broken him for, after his 34 years of honour- 
able service, you have to admit it may have been that which saved 
the most bloody outrage in that country, which might have deluged 
the place with the loss of thousands of lives and may have saved the 
country from a mutiny to which the old mutiny in India would have 
appeared small. Admit, if you like, in your armchair that he did 
commit an error of judgment, but was it such that alone he ought 
to bear the consequences? That is the way 1 prefer to put the matter 
because I cannot believe you can betaiy the case hero. I am sure 
I shall have the assent of any man who has had to do with govern- 
ment and thinks the matter out, when I say that if you are going to 
lay down hero to-day this doctrine for your officers who are put into 
those situation — “before you act, no matter what state of affairs 
surrounds or confronts you, take care and sit down and ask your- 
self what wi[l Downing Street think, what will the House of Commons 
say to us, when they have been stirred up six months afterwards’'. 
If that is to be the position of your officers and you make a scapegoat 
of them because there is an ex Tpost facto statement of the events, 
you will never get an officer to carry out his duties towards his 
country. 

I remember, when I was First Lord of the Admiralty, I recalled 
a Commander-in-chief because I thought he had, of two courses, taken 
one which was very harmful to the duty he had in hand. He came 
and saw me afterwards and asked me for an explanation. I said, 
“you are perfectly entitled,” and I handed him his own report 
and I said to him, “Lot us not talk, I as First Lord, or you as an 
Admiral, but read your own report and tell me did you do the best 
thing under the circumstances for the Admiralty and for yonr 
country ? He said, “No, Sir. The reason I took the course 
was because I did not know whether I would be supported by 
the Admiralty.” I said to him, “your observation goes to show me 
that 1 was right in recalling you because if you would not take 
the consequences, and act in the w^ay you thought right, you are 
not fit to be a commander”. Yes, sir, but you have to deal with 
human nature in the men you put into all these difficult places. 
Do not let them suppose that if they do their best, unless on some 
very grave consideration of dereliction of duty, they will be 
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made scapegoats of and be thrown to the wolves to satisfy an 
agitation such as that which arose alter this incident. 

You must back your men, and it is not such a distinction, 
as I have already shown, that is the origin of this matter as to this 
error of judgment, that will ever give confidence to those faithful 
and patriotic citizens who have won for you and kept your great 
Empire beyond the seas. The most extraordinary part of this case 
is as to what happened immediately after this incident occurred, 
and I beg the house to pay attention to this part of the matter. 
We all know perfectly well how differently every body views the 
situation when the whole atmosphere is different and when the 
whole danger has passed away. What happened immediately 
afterwards ? 

My right hon. Friend said that nobody in authority, as I under- 
stood him, approved of General Dyer’s action. 1 will tell you who 
approved it. Brigadier General Dyer, in his statement says : — 

**On 14th April, 1919, I reported the firing in the Bagh to 
Divisional Head quarters in the report B. 21. 

*'On the next day or the day following, my Divisional Com- 
mander Major-general Beynon, conveyed to me his approval. 

**The Lieutenant Governor about the same time agreed with the 
Divisional Commander.” 

May I state here that I am very proud of him as an Irishman, 
and 1 am very glad at all events that it is not an Irish man who 
has thrown over his subordinate 1 

What followed? 

“On the 2l8t April with the concurrence of the authorities, 1 
went on a special mission to the Sikhs. 

“On 8th May 1919 1 was sent on active service in command 
of my Brigade to the frontier, 

“On about the 28th may, 1919, 1 was detained to organise a force 
for the relief of Thai, then invested by the Afghan Army. On this 
occasion I had an interview with General Sir Arthur Barret, com- 
manding at Peshawar. 1 had by then become aware that the 
influences which had inspired the rebellion were starting an agitation 
against those who had suppressed it. 

“Sir A Barrett told me he wanted me to take command of the 
relief force. 1 told him that I wished, if possible, to be free from 
any anxiety about my action at Amritsar, which so far had been 
approved. He said 'That’s all right, you would have heard about 
it long before this, if your action had not been approved.’ I give 
the precise words as nearly as I can. 

“About the end of July, 1919, 1 saw the Commander-in-Chief. 
He congratulated me on the reljef of Thai, He said no word to me 
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of censure about Amritsar, but merely ordered me to write a report 
on it, which I did. This report is dated the 25th August, 1919. 

**On the 25 September Major-Gleeeral Beyoon in his 
report on the rebellion made to Army Headquarters repeated his 
previous approval of my action, and added a testimony to my othet 
services in connection with the rebellion. 

And so this officer was on, put dSy after day into more difficult 
positions. After he had carried out this work at Amritsar, 1 believe 
he was promoted to a higher command. Ho had not only that, but, 
as I gather from the evidence, he received the thanks of the native 
community for having saved the situation, the thanks of some of 
those, at all events who, when the danger was over and everything 
was peaceful, turned upon him and said he ought to be punished. 
Yes, when that agitation began, everything took a different turn, 
and the extraordinary part of it all was — and 1 am not going into 
details of what has been going on by way of question and answer 
in this House for the past three or four weeks — that all through 
those months my right hon. Friend never even know the truth of 
the affair. That is really a most extraordinary matter. He had 
at the India Office during those months Sir Michml O’Dwyer, 
the Ex- Governor of the Punjab, meeting him day by day and 
getting his reports day by day from India, and he never took 
a single step until this agitation broke out in India — an agitation 
which only broke out after the situation had been practically saved. 
That is a most iinfortunate matter. If there was anything to bo 
investigated, if there was punishment to be meted out, it ought to 
have been an immediate matter, not only in iustice to General 
Dyer but in justice to the Indian people. What is the good, six or 
seven months afterwards, of trying to placate these people by going 
back, after all these months, on everything that was done by the 
Lieutenant Governor, by the Commandor-in-Ghief, and by the im- 
mediate Divisional Commander, and telling them that they were 
wrong. What do you get by it? Was there ever a more extra- 
ordinary case than that of a man who comes forward and tells 
you : I won the approval of my Divisional Commander and the 
Lieutenant Governor of the Province. 1 was given promotion, 1 
was sent to do more and more difficult jobs, and eight months 
afterwards, you tell me 1 shall never again be employed 
because I have disgraced myself by inhumanity and an error of 
judgment?” (Cheers) 

I suppose he will have to bear his punishment. [Hon. Members 
“why?”] The Secretary for War and the Army Council have said 
it. Let me say this : whatever be the realities of the case, however 
you may approve of the doctrines laid^down by my right hon. Friend 
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— and I do approve of them — however you may approve of the 
Hunter Commission — and I find it difficult myself, having read the 
report of the commission, to agree with some of the conclusions that 
they came to. For instance, I find it difficult to agree with their con- 
clusion that there was no conspiracy to overthrow the British — 

Lieutenant-Commander Keriworthy : you are an expert in that. 

Sir E. Carson : — The hoh. member opposite may be sure he is 
so beneath contempt that — (Interruption ) — I wonder 

How many members of the House and of the Government really 
following out the conspiracy to drive the British out of India and 
out of Egypt it is all one conspiracy. It is all engineered in the 
same way and for the same object. I hold in my hand a document 
which was sent to me by somebody in America few days ago. It 
goes through the whole of this case in its own peculiar way — this 
case of the 13th April, in which yon are going to punish General 
Dyer because you were not satisfied that there was a conspiracy 
to overthrow British power, for that is the finding of the commission 
although I notice that even on that question on which General Dyer 
had to make up his mind, they are themselves a little uneasy, 
because they say : — 

“Apart from the existence of any deeply laid scheme to over- 
throw the British, a movement which had started in rioting and 
become a rebellion might have rapidly developed into a revolution.” 

Because General Dyer thought ho ought to prevent it developing 
into a revolution you have now broken him. I have read the article, 
and I ask my right hon. Friend to look at the document entitled 
“Invincible England,” and see what it says : 

“There is no idea of putting England out of India, but Asia is 
waking up. Its participation in the Great War, the grossly immoral 
tactics used by the groat European Powers, and the conquest of 
Asian Territory, the realisation that the revolutionary elements of 
India, Ireland, Egypt and other nations have shaken the supposed 
invulnerability of England, is already morally loosening the hold of 
Europe on Asia. England still retains her territory. She has also 
grabbed Turkey, but her expulsion from Asia looms largely on the 
horizon. Russia has relinquished her sphere of infiuonce in Persia, 
and has assured India that the present Russia is not like the 
ambititious nation of the past, aiid has no expansionist ideas. She 
has abandoned all the privileges improperly acquired from China by 
the late Government.” 

And then it goes on:— 

“Uncertainty, as concerns India, is in the air. Its influence on 
the situation is unmistakable. Arms are lacking, it is true^ but India 
has the will and determination to expel England,” 
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If, that is true — and I am not arguing the causes or the policy 
of the Secretary of State in trying to alleviate the situation there 
by the Act passed last year — ^all these matters are outside the dom- 
ain of the soldier. But for Heaven’s tsake, when you put a soldier 
into these difficult positions, do not visit upon him punishment for 
attempting to deal to the best of his ability with a situation for 
which he is not in the slightest degioe responsible. (Cheers.) If 
he makes an error of judgment, approach it with the full idea that 
if he is hona fide and you can see it was impossible for him in the 
circumstances to have calmly made up his mind in the way you 
.would do, then you may censure him, but do not punish him, do not 
break him. (Cheers) I should like to ask my right hon. Friend, 
if men are to be punished for an error of judgment such as occurred 
in this case, how many of those right hon. Gentlemen would now be 
punished sitting on the Treasury bench (Loud cheers.) 1 hope we 
may not get off on false issues. 

I am speaking hero with reference to a soldier, whom 1 
believe I saw once, whom I otherwise do not know at all. 1 am 
speaking of a man who in his long service has increased the confiden- 
ce he had gained of those under whom ho was serving, who had 
won the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province, who 
was acquainted with the whole facts — and who had got the approval 
of the Divisional Commander and of the Commander-in -Chief. I say 
to break a man under the circumstances of this case is un-Fnglish. 

Mr. Churchill (President, Army Council). — 1 shall certainly 
endeavour to follow very carefully and strictly the advice my right 
hon. Friend has given, that we should approach this subject in a 
calm spirit, avoiding passions and attempts to excite preiudice. 
Members ought to address themselves to the subject with a desire to 
do to-day what is most in accordance with the long view of the gene- 
ral interests of the British Empire. There has not been for many years 
a case of this kind which raised so many grave and wide issues, or 
in regard jto which a right and wise decision is so necessary. There 
is the intensity of racial feeling which has been aroused on both 
sides in India and every word we speak ought to have regard to that 
(Hear, hear). There are the difficulties of military officers, who in 
these turbulent times have been, or are likely to be, called upon to 
handle their troops in the suppression of civil disturbances ; there are 
the requirements of justice and fair play towards an individual 
(cheers) ; and there are the moral and humanitarian conceptions in- 
volved. All these combine to make the task of the Government and 
of the Committee one exceptional seriousness, delicacy and respon- 
sibility. 

1 will deal first of all with the action of the Army Council, for 
62 
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which I accept full responsibility. The conduct of a military officer 
may be dealt with by three perfectly distinct ways. First of all, he 
may l>e removed from his employment, relegated to half-pay, and 
told that he has no prospect of being employed again. This may 
be done to him by a simple administrative act. Jt is sufficient 
for the competent superior authority to decide that the interests of 
the public service would be bettor served if some one else were 
appointed in his stead to justify and complete taking off of such a 
step. The officer in question has no redress. Ho has no claim to a court 
of inquiry or a Court-Martial. He has no protection of any kind 
against being deprived of his appointment, and being informed that he • 
has ho further prospects of getting another. This procedure may seem 
somewhat harsh, but a little reflection will show that it is inevitable. 
There is no excuse for superior authority not choosing the most 
suitable agents for particular duties, and not removing unsuitable 
agents from particular duties. During the War, as every member 
of the Committee knows, hundreds, and probably thousands of 
officers have been so dealt with by their superiors ; and since the 
war, the tremendous contraction of the Army has imposed similar 
hardships on hundreds, and possibly thousands of officers against 
whom not one word of reproach could be uttered, and whose careers 
in many cases have been careers of real distinction and of invariable 
good service. This applies to all appointments in the Army, and 
I have no doubte in the Navy, too, and it applies with increasing 
severity in proportion as the appointments are high ones. From the 
humble lance corporal who reverted to a private by the stroke of 
the pen, if the colonel thought ho would prefer some other subal- 
tern, up to the highest general or field-marshall, all officers are 
amenable to this procedure in regard to the appoinments which 
they held. The procedure is hardly ever challenged, and it is not 
challenged by General Dyer in his statement. It is accepted with 
soldierly fortitude, because it is believed, on the whole, that the 
administration of these great responsibilities is carried out in a fair 
and honest spirit. 

Indeed, when one thinks of the hundreds of officers of high 
rank who in the last year have had their professional careers 
brought abruptly and finally to a close, and the patience, good 
temper and dignity with which this great personal misfortune has 
been borne, one cannot help feeling a great admiration for the 
profession of arms to which those officers belong. That is the first 
method by which military officers may be dealt with. Under this 
procedure the officer reverts automatically to half-pay, and in a very 
large proportion of oases, having reverted to half pay, he applies to 
be placed on retired pay, because, especially in the case of senior 
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officers retired pay is often appreciably higher than half-pay. The 
second method is of a more serious character, and affect, not the 
employment of an officer, but his statul and his rank. Here, it is 
a question of retiring an officer compulsorily from service, or imposing 
on him some reduction or forfeiture in his pension or retired pay. 

In this case the officer is protected under article 527 of the 
Boyal Warrant, by the fact that it ia^necessary for three members of 
the Army Council to approvo.the proceedings, and by certain rights 
of laying his case before them. All the same the Secretary of State 
for the time being, by virtue of his office, has the power to make a 
submission direct to the crown, and advice that an officer be retired 
compulsorily, or simply that his name be removed from the list. His 
Majesty having no further use for his services. 

Mr. Bottomloy : What has all this to do with General Dyer — I 
mean with the specific case we are dealing with 1 

Mr. Churchill : I have great respect for the Committee, and 1 do 
not believe it will refuse to allow a minister or a Government to unfold 
a reasoned and solid argument to its attention ; and I am surprised 
that my hon. Friend, who himself takes a not undistinguished part 
in debates, should not appreciate that fact, and should not be 
willing to facilitate my doing so. 

I was saying that is the second method, in which the personal 
reputation of an officer is undoubtedly affected. The third method is 
of a definitely penal character. Honour, liberty, life are affected. 
Cashiering, imprisonment, or the death penalty may be involved, and 
for this third category, of course, the whole resources and protec- 
tion which the judicial procedure, lawful tribunals and British 
justice accord to an accused person are brought into being. 

Those are the three different levels of procedure in regard to 
the treatment of the conduct of officers. Although my hon. Friend 
has not seen the relevance of it, I think it right at the outset, to 
unfold these distinctions very carefully to the committee, and to 
ask the committee to bear them attentively in mind. 

Coming to the case of General Dyer it will be seen that General 
Dyer was removed from his appointment by the Commander-in-Chief 
in India, that he was informed, as hundreds of officers had been 
informed, that there was no prospect of further employment for him 
under the Government of India, and that in consequence, he reverted 
automatically to half-pay. These proceedings were brought formally 
to the notice of the Army Council by a letter from the India Office, 
which recommended further that he should be retired from the 
Army, and by a telegram from the Commander-in-Chief in India, 
which similarly recommended that he should be’ordered to retire. 
That was about a month ago. 
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At a latter stage it was brought publicly to the notice of the 
Army Council by the published despatch of the Secretary of State 
for India, which stated that the circumstances of the case had boon 
referred to the Army Council. The first step taken by the Council 
was to direct General Dyer— we had an application from him that 
he desired to take this course — to submit a statement of his case 
for their consideration. r 

The statement is, I think, in the possession of the Committee at 
the present time. We asked him to make that statement, and we 
accepted his request that he should be allowed to make it, because 
we felt that if any action was to be taken against him, apart from 
removing him from his appointment and employment in India, it 
was essential that he should furnish a statement in his own behalf 
and should be judged upon that and not upon evidence which he had 
given as a witness in any inquiry before which he had been summon- 
ed without having any reason to believe that ho was cited as an 
incriminated party. 

The conclusion of the Hunter Committee might furnish the 
fullest justification for removing him from his appointment. 

Commander Bellairs : No, no ! 

Mr. Churchill : I am expressing my opinion. When my hon. and 
gallant Friend is called, he will express his opinion. That is process 
which we call Debate. But if any question of retiring General Dyer 
from the Army was to bo examined, direct statement from him in 
his own defence was indispensable. The conclusion readied by the 
Army Council, which have been communicated to the House, was re- 
ached unanimously and speaks for itself. It must bo remembered, 
however, that the Army Council must deal with those matters, mainly, 
from a military point of view. They had to consider the rights 
and interests of officers and also to consider the effects of any deci- 
sion which they may come to upon the confidence with which officers 
will do their duty in the kind of extremely difficult and tragical 
circumstances in which General D 3 mr and a good many other officers 
of the Array had in recent times been placed. 

The Army Council have to express an opinion of Genral Dyer's 
conduct from what is primarily a service standpoint. Their func- 
tion is one of great responsibility, but at the same time it is one 
of a limited and special responsibility. 

Nothing could be more unjust that to represent the Army Council 
as seeking to raise a constitutional issue, or setting themselves up 
against the paramount authority of the Govt, of the country. I 
very much regret^ to have seen that that suggestion has been 
made. It is quite unmerited and uncalled for. Asked to expx*ess 
their opinion, they were bound to give it sincerely and plainly 
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from their special stand^point. Their conclusions in no away 
affected the Final freedom of action of the cabinet. The cabinet 
has- many interests to consider far outside and beyond the 
scope and authority of a body like the Army Council which 
is an administrative body, a subordinate body, and which is 
not at the same time a judicial tribunal. If the Cabinet with their 
superior authority and mere general outlook, took the view that fur- 
ther action was required against General Dyer beyond the loss of 
employment, beyond the censure pronounced by the Hunter Commis- 
sion, by the Government of India, and by the Secretary of State’s 
despatch, which was a • cabinet document bearing the considered 
opinion of the Government ; if it was thought further action of a 
disciplinary character was required, the cabinet were perfectly free 
to take it without any conflict of powers arising from the subordinate 
administrative Army Council, and^the Supremo Executive Council of 
State. 

I made it perfectly clear to my colleagues on the Army 
Council, that in assenting to the conclusion to which we came, as an 
Army Council, 1 held myself perfectly free if I thought right and 
if the cabinet so decided, to make a further submission to the Crown 
for the retirement of General Dyer from the Army, 

Lieut. Colonel Croft : And Jb® converse may be true, also. The 
cabinet upset the whole decision also in the other directions ? 

Mr. Churchill : Certainly. The cabinet can certainly alter the 
employment of any officer. I now come to explain and to justify 
the decision of the Cabinet. This is the question I have been asking 
myself and which I think the House should consider. Wore we right 
in accepting, as we have done, the conclusion of the Army Council 
as teriAiinating the matter so far as General Dyer is concerned, or 
ought to have taken further action of a disciplinary or quasi-discipli- 
nary character against him 1 Here, for the first time, 1 shall permit 
myself to enter, to some extent, upon certain aspects of the merits 
of the case. 

However wo may dwell upon the uiificultios of General Dyer 
during the Amritsar riots, upon the anxious and critical situation in 
the Punjab, upon the danger to Europeans throughout that province, 
upon the long delays which have taken place in reaching a decision 
about the officer, upon the procedure that was at this point or at 
that point adopted, however we may dwell upon all this, one tre- 
mendous fact stands out — the slaughter of nearly 400 persons, 
and the wounding of probably three or four times as many at 
the Jallianwalla Bagh, That is an episode which appeared 
to be without precedent or parallel in the modern history 
of the British Empire. It is an event of an entirely different order 
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from any of those tragic occurrences which take place when troops are 
brought into collision with the civil population. It is an extraordi- 
nary event, a monstrous event, an event which stands in singular and 
sinistei isolation. Collisions between troops and native populations 
had been painfully frequent in the melancholy aftermath of the 
Great War. 

My right hon. Friend has reminded the House that in this parti- 
cular series of disturbances there were 36 or 37 cases of firing upon the 
crowd in India at this particular time, and there have been numerous 
cases in Egypt. In all these cases the officer in command is placed 
in a most painful, difficult and different position. 

agree absolutely with the opinions quoted from the Adjutant 
General in India as to the distasteful, painful, embarassing, torturing 
situation, mental and moral, in which the British officers in command 
of troops were placed, when he was called upon to decide whether or 
not he should open fire, not upon the enemies of his country, but on 
those who were his countrymen or who were citizens of our common - 
Empire. But there were certain broad lines by which 1 think, an 
officer in such cases could bo guided. First of all the officer might 
ask himself, “Is the crowd attacking any thing or anybody ? Are they 
trying to force their way forward to the attack of some building or 
troops or police, or are they attempting to attack some band of 
persons or some individual who has excited their hostility The 
question is, “Is the crowd armed 1” By armed I mean armed with 
lethal weapons. 

Sir W, Joynson-Hicks : How could they be in India ? 

Mr. Churchill : Men who take up arms against the State must 
expect at any moment to be fired upon. Meq who take up arms 
unlawfully cannot expect that the troops wait until they are quite 
ready to begin the conflict. 

Mr. Donald : What about Ireland ? 

Mr. Churchill : I agree, and it is in regard to Ireland that I am 
specially making this remark or until they have actually began fight- 
ing. Armed men are in a category absolutely different from unarmed 
men. An unarmed crowd stands in a totally different position from 
an armed crowd. At Amritsar the crowd was neither armed nor 
attacking (Cries of Oh !”)• When I use the word “armed”, I mean 
armed with lethal weapons, or with firearms. There is no dispute 
on that point. “I was confronted,” says General Dyer, “by a revolu- 
tionary army.” What is the chief characteristic of an Army I Surely 
it is that it is armed. This crowd was unarmed. There is another 
test which is not quite so simple, but which nevertheless has often 
served as a good guide to officers in these difficult situations — I mean 
the doctrine that no more force should be used than is necessary 
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to secure compliance with the law. The officer should also confine 
himself to a limited and definite objective — that is to say, to pre- 
vent a crowd from doing some thing they ought not to do, or to 
compel them to do something which they ought to do. 

My right hon. Friend (Sir E. Carson) will say it is easy enough 
to talk like this, and to lay down these principles here in safe and 
comfortable, and in the calm atmosphere of the House of Commons 
or in armchair in Downing street or Whitehall. But it is quite a 
different business on the spot in great emergency, confronted with a 
howling mob, with a great city or a whole province, quivering 
round with excitement. (Cheers.) 1 quite agree. Still these 
are good guides, and sound simple tests, and it is not too much 
to ask of our officers to consider and observe them. After all, 
our officers are accustomed to accomplish more difficult tasks 
than that. Over and over again we have seen British officers 
and soldiers storm entrenchments under the heaviest fire with 
half their number shot down before they entered the position of 
the enemy, the certainty of a long bloody day before them, and 
a tremendous bombardment crashing all around ; we have seen them 
taking out their maps and watches, and adjusting their calculations 
with the most minute detail. They had been seen showing not 
merely mercy, but kindness to prisoners, observing restraint in the 
treatment of them, punishing those who deserved to be punished 
by the hard laws of war, and spairing those who might claim to be 
admitted to the clemency of the conqueror, and they had been seen 
exerting themselves to show pity and to help the wounded, even 
to th^ir own peril. They had done all that thousands of times ; and 
in requiring them in moments of crisis dealing with civil riots, 
when the danger is incomparably less, to consider these broad, 
simple guides, 1 do not think we are taxing them beyond their 
proved strength. 

Commander Bellairs : what about the women and children ? 

Lieut.-colonel Croft : There are no women and children in 
the trenches. 

Mr. Churchill : I am bound to say I do not see to what part 
of my argument that remark applies. 1 say I do not think it is 
too much to ask a British officer in this painful, agonising position, 
to pause and consider these broad, simple guides — I do not even 
call them rules — before he decides upon his course of conduct. 
Under circumstances, in my opinion infinitely more trying, they 
have shown themselves capable of arriving at right decisions. 

If we offer these broad, positive guides to our officers in 
anxiousj and dangerous times, if there are guides of a positive 
character there is surely one guide which we can offer them of a 
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negative character. There ia surely one general prohibition 
which we can make. 1 mean a prohibition against what is 
called ^‘frightfulnesa/’ By frightiulness 1 mean inflicing great 
slaughter or massacre on a particular crowd of people with the 
intention of terrorizing not merely the rest of crowd, but the 
whole district pr the whole country. We cannot admit this 
doctrine in any form. Frightfulness is not a remedy known to 
the British Pharmacopma. 

1 yield to no one in my detestation of Bolshevism and of the 
revolutionary violence which precedes it. 1 share with my right 
hon. Friend (Sir E. Carson) many of his sentiments as to the world- 
wide character of the seditious and revolutionary movement with 
which we are confronted. But my hatred of Bolshevism and 
•Bolsheviks is not founded on their silly system of economies, or 
their absurd doctrine of an impossible equality. It arises from 
the bloody and devastating terrorism which they practice in every 
land into which they have broken, and by which alone their crimi- 
nal regime can be maintained. 1 have heard the hon. member 
for Hill (Lieut. Commander Kenworthy) speak on this subject. 
His doctrine and his policy is to support and palliate every form 
of terrorism as long as it it the terrorism of revolutionaries against 
the forces of law, loyalty and order. Governments who have 
seized power by violence and usurpation have often resorted to 
terrorism to keep what they have stolen, but the British Empire, 
where lawful authority descends from hand to hand, generation 
after generation, does not need such aid. All such ideas were 
absolutely foreign to the British way of doing things. 

These observations are mainly of a general character, but 
their relevance to the case understood, and they lead me to the 
specific circumstances of the fusillade at the Jallian wallah Bagh. 
Let me marshal the facts. The crowd was not armed, except 
with bludgeous, and it was not attacking anybody or anything. 
When fire had been opened on it, it tried to run away, but it was 
pinned up in a narrow space, considerably smaller than Trafalgar 
square with hardly any exits when one bullet would drive through 
three or four bodies. The people ran madly this way and that 
and the firing was only stopped when the ammunition was on the 
point of exhaustion, enough being retained to provide for the 
safety of the force on its return journey. If more troops had been 
avaikble, says this officer, the casualties would have been greater 
in proportion If the road had not been so narrow* the machine 
guna and the armoured cars would have joined in. Finally 
when the. ammunition had reached the point that only enough only 
ramainedl to allow for the safe return of the troops, and after 
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379 persons had been killed and when most certainly 1,200 or 
more had been wounded, the troops, at whom not even a stone 
had been thrown, marched away. I do not think it is in the 
interests of the British Empire or Army to take a load of that 
sort for all time upon our back. Wc have to make it absolutely 
clear that this is not the British way of doing things (Cheers.) 

I shall be told that it “saved Tndfa.^’ T do not believe it for 
a moment. The British power in India does not stand on such 
foundations. I am going to refer to the material foundations 
of our power very bluntly. Take the Mutiny as the datum line. 
In those days there were normally 10,000 British Troops in the 
country and the ratio of British troops to Native troops was one 
to five. The Native Indian Army had a powerful Artillery, of 
which they made tremendous use. There were no Kailway.?, no 
mod(‘rii av'plianoes, and yet the mutiny was oiroctively snppvesso<l 
by the use of a military power far inferior to that which we now 
possess in India. Sinot then the British troops have been raised 
to 70,000 and upwards, and the ratio of British to Native troops 
is one to two. There is no native artillery of any kind. The I'owcr 
and the importance of the artillery has increased in the meantime 
10 and perhaps 20 fold. Since then a whole series of wonderful 
and powerful war inventions have come into being, and the whole 
apparatus of scientific war is at the dispersal of the British Govern- 
ment in India — machine-guns, the magazine rifle, cordite ammuni- 
tion, v hich cannot bo manufactured as gunpowder was manufactured 
except by a scientific power, and which is all stored in the maga- 
zines under the control of the white troops. Then there have 
been the great developments which have followed the coiiquest 
of the air and evolution of the aeroplane, Even, if the railways 
and telegraphs were ent or rendered useless by a strike, motor 
lorries and wireless telegraphy would give increasingly the moans 
of concentrating troops and taking them about the couiitry with 
an extraordinary and almost undreamed of facility. When one 
contemplates these solid, material facts, there is no need for 
foolish panic or talk of its being necessary to produce a situation 
like that at Jallianwalla Bagh in order to save India. On the 
contrary, as we contemplate <ho groat physical forces and the 
power at the disposal of the British Government in their relations 
with the native population of India, wo ought to remember the 
words of Macaulay — 

“and then was seen what we believe to be the most frightful 
of all spectacles, the strength of civilisation without its mercy.” Our 
reign in India or anywhere else had never rested op a basis of 
physical force alone upon it, 

M 
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The British way of doing things has always meant close co- 
operation with the people of the country. In no part of the British 
Empire have we arrived at such success as in India whose princes 
spent their treasure in our cause, whose brave soldiers fought side 
by side with our own men, whose intelligent and gifted people are 
co-operating at the present moment with us in every sphere of 
government and of industry. *ln Egypt there has recently been a 
breakdown of the relations between the British and the people, and 
we are trying to rebuild that relationship laboriously and patiently. 
We have plenty of force, if force were all, but what we are seeking 
was co-operation and good will. If such a rupture between the 
Government and the people had taken place throughout the Indian 
Empire, it would have been one of the most melancholy events in 
the history of the world. That it has not taken place is, 1 think, 
largely due to the constructive policy of His Majesty’s Government, 
to which my right hon. Friend the Secretary of State for India has 
made so great a personal contribution. I was astonished by my 
right hon. Friend’s sense of detachment when, in the supreme crisis 
of the war, he calmly journeyed to India and remained for many 
months absorbed and buried in Indian affairs. It was not until 
what 1 saw in Egypt, and, if you like, what is going on in Ireland 
to-day, that I appreciated the enormous utility of such service, from 
the point of view of the national interests of the British Empire, 
in helping to keep alive that spirit of comardeship, that sense of 
unity and of progress in co operation, which must ever ally and bind 
together the British and Indian peoples. 

I do not conceal from the House my sincere personal opinion 
that the conduct of General Dyer at Amritsar deserved not only 
loss of employment and the measured censure which the Government 
have pronounced, but also to bo marked by a definite disciplinary 
act namely his being placed compulsorily on the retired list. But 
we have only to turn to the statement of General Dyer ; we have 
only to cast our mind back to the most powerful passage in 
the speech of my right hon. Friend (Sir E. Carson) to see that 
such a course was barred. It is quite true that General Dyer’s 
conduct has been approved by a succession of superiors above 
him, who pronounced his defence, and that at different stages 
events have taken place which it may well be argued amounted to 
virtual condonation so far as a penal or disciplinary action is con- 
cerned (Hear, hear). General Dyer may have done wrong, but, 
at any rate, he has his rights, and do not see how, in face of such 
virtual condonation, it would have been possible, or could have been 
considered right, to take disciplinary action against him. For these 
reasons the Cabinet found themselves in agreement with the 
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coDclusions of the Army Council, and to those moderate and 
considered conclusions they confidently invite the assent of the 
House. (Cheers.) 

Mr, Asquith : 1 have heard this afternoon so much sound and 
excellent doctrine from the Treasury Bench, notwithstanding an 
occasional deviation in one or two of bis intercalary perorations from 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. Churchill) who has just sat down, that 
I shall content myself with two or three observations. The issue as 
far as the Debate has gone, is reduced to a very narrow point. 1 
assume that we have heard, as we always do hear from such a consu- 
mate advocate as my right hon. and learned Friend (Sir E. Carson), 
the full strength of the case that can be made against the Government 
decision. To what does that case amount I My right hon. and 
learned Friend has not attempted to justify General Dyer’s action 
on the merits. He ma^e no attempt of any sort or kind to meet 
the points which have been submitted to the Committee by the 
Secretary of State for War. Ho had two suggestions and two only, 
to support his general allegation of hardship and grievance. The 
first was au extraordinary one — that General Dyer had not had a 
trial. General Dyer’s case has been considered on his own 
evidence before the Hunter Committee. [Hon. Members : 
“No!”] By what I think was an unfortunate decision, many 
of the witnesses who were available were not called and 
examined. 

His case was considered on his own evidence before thoi Hunter 
Committee. Both of the M^gority and Minority agree in their 
condemnation, and their judgment is supported and endorsed by 
the Government of India. It is confirmed not only by the Secretary 
of State but by the full Cabinet here. Then he represents his case 
as he has done in the last few weeks, in an exparte statement of his 
own, to the Army Council. The Array Council reconsider the case, 
and come to the same decision which had been arrived at by other 
authorities. To say, in all the circumstances, that he has not had fair 
hearing and ought to have another opportunity of saying whatever 
he can say in his own defence, seems to mo to be an abuse of 
language (Hoar, hear). It is undoubtedly the case that ho had been 
commended at the time by his superior officer and by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. Whether they were then in full possession of the facts, I 
do not know : whether they wore impartial judges in the circums- 
tances, I do not know. There was much of feverish, hectic excitement 
in the atmosphere. They had very little opportunity of making dis- 
passionate inquiry into the case. 1 have heard nothing from the 
right hon. and learned member (Carson) which could in any way 
impugn the correctness and force of the decision concurrently arrived 
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at by so many authorities. The case is as simple a case as has ever 
1)0611 jireseiited in the House. 

Undoubtedly on the lOth April — 1 do not go into the larger 
question whether there was or was not evidence of a conspiracy in 
the Punjab — very serious riot occurred which involved both arson 
and murder that was put down. During the three days which 
elapsed from the 10th to the 13th of April there had been no 
outbreak. My right hon. Friend spoke of those days a very dark 
and rife with murder. I do not know from what evidence he was 
speaking. 1 know of no such evidence of any sort- On the con- 
trary, the riots were put down on the 10th. The 11th and 12th 
passed in perfect trainiuility, or, at any rate, there was no further 
offensive. 

Here I must offer a word of criticism on a point which has not 
so far been referred to at all in the course of the discussion. I feel 
that it is deeply to bo deplored and reprehended that the civil 
authority abdicated its function and handed over something very 
much in the nature of a carfa Id'Dicke to the Geuieral in command, 
it is the worst example, and in India particularly, it i.s a very 
l)ad example. The civil authorities were guilty of a gross dereliction 
of duty in divesting themselves, or trying to divest themselves, of 
their funolions, and handing the whole thing over to tho discretion 
of tho military authorities, I cannot help thinking that if the 
civil officers at Amritsar had, at the beginning of the transaction, 

taken a» proper sense of tho duty which the law of their office 

imposed on them, and had controlled and directed, or at any rate 
supervised, subsequent military operations, it is (piilo possible that 
this terrible incident of the UUh might novor have occurred. 

(Cliees). It is only fair and jii it to General Dyer to say this, 

in what 1 conceive to bo a mo.st terrible error of judgment, and 
even worse, he had not, in this very critical and responsible situation, 
Jho advantage which ho was ontillcd to have and which the Execu- 
tive ought to have given him, of tho assistance and .advice of the 
civil authority familiar with all the local circumstances, and ulti- 
mately responsible for the maintenance of order. 

But that criticism haviiig been made, two days passed in 
tranquility, at any rate without further outrage. The General saw 
fit to prohibit the holding of a public meeting and he wont round 
the town with an escort and with drums for the purpose of commu- 
nicating that prohibition to the population. The meeting, neverthe- 
less, was held. As my right ht n. Friend has jnst pointed out, it 
was a meeting of unarmed persons. I think that I am right in 
sn.yiii|i: that (here were women and children there as well as men. 

[lion. Members : No] 
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Sir W. Joynaon-Hicks : There were no women or children ; 

Mr. Asquith : Be it so. 1 believe that there were boys, but 
be it so. it was an unarmed crowd, in a closed space, from which the 
exit were few and narrow. There is no evidence, nor could there 
be, that the bulk of the people were aware of the Proclamation which 
had been issued earlier in the day. General Dyer with his troops, 
giving lio warning of any sort or> kind, tires indiscriminately 
into this mass of people until he has practically exhausted 
the whole of his available ainmunitioi]. There has never been 
such an accident in the whole annals of Anglo-Indian history nor, 
1 believe, in the history of our Empire (Hoar, hear). To ask the 
House of Commons to reverse the considered decision given after 
hearing everything that General Dyer had to say or put forward 
to all these great responsible authorities, to reverse that decision 
upon no new facts — to take General Dyer's statement and judge 
him on that — is not only to fly in tliu face of the presumptions of 
evidence and the rules of common sense and the i>ractice of all civil 
and judicial tribunals, but is something much worse than that. It 
is for the House of Commons to take upon itself on behalf of the 
British Empire as a whole, the responsibility of condoning and 
adopting one of the worst outrages in the whole of our history 
(Cheers). For my part, so far as 1 can command any authority or 
contidence among others in this House, it is an occasion on which 
I ask my hon. Friends to give their hearty siif)port to the Govern- 
ment in the course which they have taken. (Cheers). 

Mr. Ben Spm ' : 1 beg to move that Item A (Salaries, JL 6,600) be 
reduced by £ 100. 1 hoped that Mr. Montagu would have dealt 

at greater length with the extremely grave situation in India 
and the result of the happening of last ye:ir. I would like 
to say how very much 1 appreciate, and all the members of 
the Labour Party api)reciato, the very dotinite declaration of the 
Secretary of State with regard to the question of the Hunter 
Keport. 1 will only add this, that if the spirit which infused 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech infuses and directs the policy of 
the Government in India in the months ahead, there is fomo chance 
of peaceful relations being established between India and England. 
I am glad the right hon. Gentleman reminded the House how 
extremely grave the situation is there. I wondered as I heard 
some of the rather unseemiiigly interruption of time, whether those 
who took part in the interruptions realised what was happening in 
India at this moment, whether the interrupters knew that there 
was a wane of unrest that was full of dangerous possibilities, whether 
they realised that the Reforms that were [»assed through this House 
and became an Act last year, and which it was hov>ed would shortly 
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come into operation in India, were seriously prejudiced by the 
attitude of the Indian people as a direct result of the policy that 
led up to Amritsar. In this Debate, 1 hope that the committee 
will not lose sight of the attitude of the Indian people themselves. 
1 am quite sure that the sentiment of which we have had abundant 
evidence this afternoon, the sentiment of sympathy with some officers 
to whom direct reference has been made, is a sentiment not shared by 
many people outside this House. 1 would like to suggest to any 
Indian who may be present in the Chamber — 

Mr. Palmer : Is it in order for an hon. member to address the 
gallery, and not the Committee ? 

The Deputy-Chairman : 1 am sorry that for the moment 1 was 
not paying attention to the hon. Gentleman’s remarks. If he will 
proceed, I will listen carefully. 

Mr. Spoor : I am extremely sorry if I have said anything not in 
accordance with ordinary procedure in our Debates. If what 1 have 
said was not in order I withdraw it. 1 will put the matter this 
way, 1 would be extremely sorry if I thought that people outside 
the Commons, whether British or Indian, believed that the senti- 
ment of which we have had evidence this afternoon represented in 
any real degree the feeling of the people of this country. A fort- 
night ago the Labour Party held a great conference and passed a 
resolution on that subject which some people no doubt thought was 
of an extreme character. It asked for the recall of the Viceroy, the 
impeachment of Sir M. O’Dwyer, the trial of officers against whom 
allegations have been made, and the repeal of repressive Legislation 
and coercive Legislation which more than any thing else has 
contributed to the present unhappy state of affairs in India. That 
resolution expressed the conside^d opinion of Labour Party outside 
the House of Commons. It was a resolution framed by men not 
unfamiliar with the Indian situation, and it cominaided the 
unanimous support of the whole Conference. In all seriousness, I 
submit that that resolution and the sentiment that was in evidence 
at the conference much more correctly express what 1 believe to be 
the general feeling of the public in this country than the exhibition 
we have had here this afternoon. Sir E. Carson said : “Let us be 
fair to a distinguished soldier.” 1 want to bo let them be fair to the 
hundreds of Indians who have lost their lives, and to the children 
who were bombed from the air by British Officers. 

1 am quite sure that no reasonable being could attempt for a 
single moment the defence of many of the horrible acts that took 
place, and when we ask for justice for our own generals and 
officers — and I hope justice will be done to them — let us also insist 
upon equal justice for the people of India themselves. I would 
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like to refer to the broad fact of the Indian situation as it existed 
in the time immediately preceding these events. Those of us who 
took any part in the Indian debates last year had abundant evidence 
of the extraordinary outburst of political opinion, the extra- 
ordinary awakening of political consciousness, to which reference 
has been made already to-day. During the war promises were 
made to the Indian people, and in a Vieasuro an attempt was made 
in the Act of last year to give effect to those promises. Yet, at the 
same time that we were promising the people of India that we 
would apply the Principle of Self-determination to the country and 
give them Home Eule, those activities were countered by repressive 
legislation throughout India and more particularly in the Punjab ; 
they were countered not only by repressive legislation, but by Acts 
that have been rightly described here as Acts of unrestrained 
Prussianism. The inevitable happened. The Secretary of State for 
India in his despatch has condemned General Dyer severely. He 
speaks of him as having on one occasion violated every canon of 
civilised Government. Even the Government of India seems to 
regret the inhumanity of this British officer. 

Sir J. D. Roes ; why “Even the Government of India I** 

Ml. Spoor : If the hon. Member will wait a moment, I will 
answer his query. I am going to suggest that the Government of 
India share a great measure of responsibility for this tragedy. The 
Government of India were behind the policy that led up to these 
unfortunate events. But even the Government of India regretted 
the inhumanity of General Dyer. I want to suggest that Amritsar 
is not an isolated event any more than General Dyer is an isolated 
officer. These are not things that can be judged apart, if they 
resulted from a certain policy that some men have pursued, from a 
certain mentality that some men seem to possess in India in a most 
extraordinary degree.’ Talking about the curious mentality of some 
Anglo Indians, may I be permitted to quote one short paragraph 
from the evidence of the Brigadier-General Commanding the Delhi 
Brigade ? It is taken from volume one page 172 of the evidence, 

“Composed as the crowd was of the scum of Delhi, I am of 
opinion that if they had got a bit more firing given them it would 
have done them a world of good, and their attitude would be much 
more amenable and respectful, as force is the only thing that an 
Asiatic has any respect for.” 

I put it that if that is a typical example of a British officer in 
India — 

Colonel Wedgwood : It is not. 

Mr. Spoor : If it is not a typical example, I would ask, is that 
British officer still in India ? Is he still in a position of authority 
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or has be been called upon to resign ? I said that the happenings in 
India resulted from certain policy on the one hand, and a curious 
mentality on the other. As far as the Punjab was concerned, the 
policy was obviously that of Sir Michael O^Dwyer. On page 92 of 
the Hunter Committee Report the Minority point out that hia 
speech in the Legislative Council in September 1917 was regarded 
as an attack on the educated classes, that ho prohibited during his 
administration certain political leaders from entering the Punjab, 
and that he put the Press Act more rigorously into operation irj the 
Punjab than elsewhere. In a word his administration was tyrannical. 
He revealed no qualities of statesmanship. 

Sir Charles Oman : That is not the report, but the Minorilv 
Report to which you are referring 

Mr. Spoor : Yes. He revealed no qualities of statesmanship ; 
he showed always a blunt reliance on force. It was *Sir Michael 
O'Dwyor who was primarily responsible for the use of aeroplanes 
at Gujranwala. In connection with that raid, I believe, bombs 
were actually dropped into the play ground of a school. According 
to tho Congress report, all disorder that had occurred in Gujranwala 
had actually ceased before the aeroplanes arrived and began their 
bombardment. I submit that Sir M. O^dwyer and those like him 
typify that kind of Anglo, Indian who is the greatest menace to 
the security of the Empire and the greatest barrier to tho progressive 
realisation of responsible Government in India. Behind Sir M. 
O’Dwyer we have the Viceroy and ho cannot by any manner or 
moans evade his responsibility in this crisis. 

Karl Winterton : On a point of order. It is not in order to 
criticise the action of tho Viceroy of Ireland save on a substantive 
motion. I submit that by the rulings of successive speakers it is 
equally out of order to criticise the doings of the Viceroy of India 
in his executive capacity without putting down his substantive 
motion. 

The Deputy-Ch airman : The Noble Lord is quite right. It is 
not in order to discuss the conduct of tho Viceroy except upon a 
motion put down for that purpose. 

Colonel Wedgwood : When the Mesopotamia Report was dis- 
cussed in this House the conduct of the Viceroy was attacked 
then, and no ruling was made that such an attack was not to be 
allowed.. I think we ought to protest at once against the idea that 
we are not to be allowed to criticise the actions of the Viceroy and 
Executive of India in this Debate. 

Mr. Spoor : I was speaking of the Viceroy as the president and 
representative of the Indian Government. The Indian Government 
as the overruling authority, cannot possibly evade their responsibili- 
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ties in this matter. I am one of those — and I am sure there are many 
others in the House — who do not like the idea of General Dyer 
being made a scape-goat of in connection with these matters. The 
truly responsible persons must be discovered, and, without vindic- 
tiveness, they must be punished in justice to the people of India. 
Therefore, when I use the name of the Viceroy, I refer to him 
in his capacity as President and G&verning Head of the India 
Government. 1 do submit respectfully, one is not only entitled, but 
almost compelled, to make references to the Ruling Head of India in 
a Debate of this character, if we are to allocate responsibility in the 
fairest possible way. What 1 was going to say with regard to Lord 
Chelmsford I will leave unsaid in deference to your ruling. 

The Deputy-Chairman : The hon. Member must not discuss the 
actions of the Viceroy. He is entitled to refer to the actions of the 
Government of India. 

Mr. Spoor : I think it is quite clear that what one is criticising 
is the policy for which the Government of India have to be respon- 
sible and a policy which has contributed far more than has yet been 
admitted in this House to the serious situation that at present 
exists in this country. We, therefore, ask that the Viceroy and 
Sir Michml O’Dwyer should be dealt with in a way that would secure 
justice for the Indian people. 1 referred just now to the curious 
mentality of some Anglo-Indians. There may be some climatic 
explanation — one cannot tell — but the fact is they are of the most 
extraordinary mentality which seems to possess some of those in 
positions of authority out in that country. India may be governed 
by consent ; she will never again be governed by force. (Cheers) 
Any attempt to do so is to act contrary to the often declared princi- 
ple that has governed the policy of his Majesty’s Government, not 
only in India, but in all parts of the Empire. Every contributory 
cause to that extraordinary mentality must be removed. Thera 
were three courses open to the Government. The first is that which 
would be advocated by those who believe that General Dyer and 
his colleagues had saved the country. The first course — a frank 
approval of the Head of the Indian Government, Sir Micheel O’Dyer, 
General Dyer, and the other officers implicated. The second course 
is the one which has apparently been followed up to now by the 
Secretary of State for India, that is to say, approval of the Indian 
Government and approval of Sir Michcel O’Dwyer, but condemna- 
tion of General Dyer, who, after all, is the instrument of their will. 
The third, and the only logical course, is to be found in the pursu- 
ance of the liberal spirit which is supposed to inspire the Reforms 
of last year, and which we were told this afternoon aims at leading 
the people of India into Liberty. If this last course is followed it 
64 
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obviously involves the condemnation of all those who have been 
responsible for this reactionary policy. We, of the Labour Party, 
and 1 speak for all my colleagues, stand for the last course as the 
only one which is consistent with our national honour and obligation. 

It involves the recall of the Head of Indian Government, the trial 
of Sir. M. O^Dwyer, General Dyer and others implicated, a trial in 
His Majesty’s Courts of Ju&tice. I may, in passing, submit that 
they will probably have a more judicial hearing and receive a more 
impartial trial there than they are likely to secure from the columns 
of “Morning post” or the columns of the “Times.” 

Jjast of all, and to me it is really more im])ortant, our Govern- 
ment should take action in this matter and immediately repeal all 
that repressive and coercive and totally unnecessary legislation 
which has defaced the Statute Book in India, and which has had 
no other elFect than to promote continual irritation and dissatisfac- 
tion. Unless that legislation is immediately repealed and the people 
of India are made to realise that they are in the Empire on equal 
terms, so far as their ordinary rights are concerned, with every 
British citizen, there is not the slightest hope of peace in that 
country. If the Government do not do this, then it is impossible 
to say what the consequences will be and the situation in India will 
not improve. I have referred to the feeling of bitter indignation 
that swept and is still sweeping over India, and are you not going 
to remove that feeling by calling on the British General who happen- 
ed to lose his head to resign ? You have got to do a great deal fur- 
ther. You will only do it by showing, unmistakably, that the policy 
of governing India by a military policy and by getting rid of the 
prehistoric inental outlook which possess individuals out there, 
is the foundation of unrest in India. I wonder how familiar 
members are with the movement that has recently been initiated 
in India, and which is calling upon the Indian people to refuse to co- 
operate in the working of the Act that was passed last year. It is 
a movement which has spread with great rapidity, and it is a move- 
ment which has the support, not only of the Extremists, but also 
of moderate men, and it is a movement which, if it is persisted in 
and developed, will most cartainly make the working of Reforms 
altogether impossible. I am one of those who want to see the 
people of India really free. I hope to God they are not going to 
wade through blood to get that freedom ; but if we want to destory 
this non-co-operation movement, aud to remove the justification tor 
it, we can only do so in so far as we are prepared to do justice to the 
people of India in regard to the tragedies of last year. Some of us 
hope much from the Reforms which wore passed. Some of us believed 
we were present at the birth of a new understanding between East 
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and West. Those hopes will never be realised, unless tha Govern- 
ment is prepared to act with courage and decision, and unless the 
Government is prepared to repudiate in the most emphatic manner 
possible those men whose policy, if continued, will surely wreck 
all possibilities of co-operation between an awakened India and 
ourselves. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Hunter Weston, as one who had served 
with native troops in India, appealed to the Committee to exercise 
moderation in what they said about the regrettable occurrences in 
India, and with a due feeling of responsibility and of the harm that 
might bo done by intemperate speeches on either side. There was 
a great danger of exacerbating feeling between the British section of 
the population of India and that conglomeration of different races, 
different religions and, indeed, of different civil nations which they 
were apt to class as one, as the people of India. There was un- 
doubtedly present a certain strain in the relations between the British 
population in India and certain sections of the Indian races, and to 
still further aggravate that feeling would bo to do the gravest 
disservice to their country. General Dyer by his record had shown 
himself to be a man and an ofUcer well able to deal with threatening 
situations without the use of force. The evidence contained in the 
Eeport of Lord Hunter’s Committee could not bo used against 
any man in any Court of Law, either civil or military, and, therefore, 
it should not be used as the basis of defence or attack in that House 
or outside. In principle, the use of the military in aid of the civil 
power was the same in that country and in India. To allow aiiy thing 
in the nature of “frightfulncss” was abhorrent to the British Mation, 
and therefore to the British Army. If both the Commander-in Chief 
in India and the Army Council had decided that General Dyer should 
bo relieved of his command, the Committee might bo sure that ho had 
been treated fairly, and that no good could l)e done to him, to the 
Army, or to the country by attacking a decision made by responsible 
soldiers, who had the full confidence of the Army and the Nation, 
and had the facts fully before them and tha best legal advice at their 
disposal. 

He appealed to those who desired to defend an eminent soldier 
not to attack those other eminent soldiers who had to adjudicate on 
the case, and especially not to say anything which could bo <1 noted 
in the difficult days ahead as showing that members of Parliament 
approved anything which could give colour to the assertioji t hat 
the British Army might be used as an instrument of oi>i)rossioTi. 
Upon those members, whose sympathy with the relatives of those 
who lost their lives at the Jallianwala Bagh prompted them to 
condemn General Dyer utterly, and to call upon the Government to 
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punish him still further, he urged moderation in the expression of 
their opinion, remembering that harm might be done by their 
words in embittering feeling in India and adding to the difficulties 
of those who in the future would have to uphold law and order. 

The situation with which General Dyer had to deal had been 
in existence for some time, and before his arrival, had led to the 
murder of Europeans, to an Assault upon an English woman, to loss 
of life among the natives, and to much damage to property. The 
terms of written order given to him by the civil authority on 
his arrival on April 11, were : “The Troops have orders to restore 
order in Amritsar and to use all force necessary. No gathering of 
persons nor procession of any sort will be allowed. All gatherings 
will bo fired on.” That notice was given out to several of the 
citizens on April 11. On the afternoon of April 13 having received 
notice from the Superintendent of Police that a crowd was assem- 
bling in the Jhallianwala Bagh, a park in Amritsar city, General 
Dyer marched to the spot, and found a huge assembly of many 
thousands of people, who appeared to him to be in a dangerous 
mood. A determined rush might easily overwhelm his little force 
of 50 native soldiers armed with rifles, and 40 armed only with 
kukris. General Dyer and his little band were entirely isolated in 
the city. Narrow streets were behind him, his flanks and rear were 
open to attack, and no reinforcements were within reach. If this 
little band, who were the sole guardians of law and order, had been 
overwhelmed, there was nothing to hold in chock instigators of 
crime and insurrection, nothing to prevent the recurrence of the loot 
and murder and arson which had raged in the city only three days 
before. (Hear, hear.) Any hesitation on General Dyer's part, any 
failure to use, and to use at once, the necessary force might have 
been the spark that would light the conflagration of another mutiny. 
No one who had not been placed in a similiar situation should 
venture to condemn General Dyer, (Cheers.) 

Lieutenant Colonel James said that, as it appeared to him, 
the question was one affecting not so much the Indian Empire as 
justice. When General Dyer put in his statement to the Army 
Council, one should have thought that the natural thing would have 
been to send for him and ask for oral explanations. He understood 
that procedure was never followed at the War Office, and he thought 
that alone vitiated the virtue of appeal. Unless they could have a 
man face to face with the president of the tribunal they could not 
form a prop*, r judgment on his case. General Dyer was faced with 
an unparalleled situation and the only judge of the amount of foice 
which should be used at the moment was he himself. (Cheers) 
To say that there was no evidence of a general conspiracy in India 
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was just as absurd as it would be to set up a board of inquiry in 
Ireland at the present moment, and to say that there was no evi- 
dence of constables being killed, for the simple reason that they had 
not been caught (Laughter and cheers). He asked hon. Members 
to stand for the cause of justice, fair play and moderation towards 
the great mass of the loyal Indian peoples, who would be the first, 
to suffer if they in that House did ncfb stand by their own people. 
(Cheers.) 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks : I came down to the House very fully 
intentioned to make a very moderate statement, and to deal in my 
remarks with the wider question of the future of our government 
in India, rather than to speak on the actual case of General Dyer. 
I should like to congratulate the hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
has just disappeared so rapidly after making his maiden speech; 
the whole House, I should say, will like to hear him again. I should 
like to refer for one moment to the hon. and gallant Member for Nor- 
thampton, and the very fine speech in which he put the case of 
General Dyer admirably. He described the Amritsar events of 
that awful afternoon of 13th April. Yet I do not know whether 
every one in the Committee heard the beginning of the speech. He 
appealed to the hon. Members as Members of this House, to support 
the decision of the Army Council because the Army Council has 
come to a decision. Really, the second part of the speech of 
my right hon. Friend was a complete justification for anyone who 
votes against the decision of the Army Council. I want to say at 
once that as a member of this House I am not prepared to abdicate 
not merely my rights but my duty of taking part in this debate, and 
of sup\)orling my convictions by my vote, and, if necessary, voting 
against the decision of the Army Council, which has been put for- 
ward for justification on the ground that it is a decivsion of the Army 
Council. What is the House of Commons for '? What is this 
Debate for *? 1 am glad to see that my right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary of State acknowledges the correctness of what I say as to what 
is the right and the duty of the House of Commons. Wo are here 
to debate questions, and to say what we believe to be right, not 
merely to confirm the views of some other body. 

After all, we are, as I think the right hon. Gentleman the 
member for Paisely (Mr. Asquith) once described the House of 
Commons to be : “The great inquest of the Nation.” We are the 
best Court to which General Dyer, or any other person aggrieved by 
the action of any Government Department, can come. General 
Dyer has appealed to the Commander-in Chief. He has appealed to the 
Secretary of State. He has appealed to the Army Council. In the 
last resources he appeals to us. Wo have to decide the case. We 
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have to decide one way or the other. My hon. and gallant Friend 
made a powerful appeal for moderation in regard to this matter. I 
do not intend to attack the Secretary of State. But 1 think 1 must 
say that a more disastrous speech — and I say that with a sense of 
responsibility and the hope that my words may be believed — has 
never been made on the Amritsar affair. I had just returned from 
a visit to India and to Amritsar, and the opinions I am expressing 
as to the events which took place there are held by at least 80 per 
cent, of the Indian Civil Service throughout India and 90 percent, 
of the European people. (Hear hear.) The Secretary of State for 
India has, for some time past, entirely lost the confidence of the 
Indian Civil Service. (Cheers.) It is a very serious matter, and the 
speech of the Secretary of State on this afternoon will have utterly 
destroyed any little shreds of confidence which was left to 
him, not merely in the minds of the Indian Civil Service, but in the 
minds of the British Army in India. (Cheers.) It is difficult in the 
face of the speech to make a moderate speech, which was merely 
one long vituperation of General Dyer in his action in India, and 
one long appeal to racial passions. (Cheers.) 

The right hon. Gentleman, the Member for Paisley asked for 
a defence of General Dyer. He asked whether there was any body 
in this House prepared to say that General Dyer did right. 1 am 
prepared to say so. I am backed up in that opinion, as I say, by 
80 per cent, of the Indian Civilians and by 90 . per cent, of the 
European population. 

Mr. Mills : Where did you got those figures ? 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks : in India. I devoted my time in 
India to seeing and speaking to every one I could, both agitators 
£.s well as the governing classes. I did my best to form an accurate 
opinion. There is one person whose opinion 1 think may carry 
weight with this House. Hon. Members had hoard of the lady 
missionary who had nearly been killed in Amritsar on 10th April. 

1 refer to Miss Sherwood. She has told the whole of the facts 
of the case, how she has lived for 15 years amongst the Indian popu- 
lation, how she was torn from her bicycle while riding to from her 
work, how she was battered from head to foot, how she was left 
for dead, and how subsequently she was carried into a house, and 
after being there a little while had to be carried to another. 

Mr. Mills : By Indians ] 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks : By Indians, who were themselves 
attacked for having so carried her into the house. Miss Sher- 
wood after her return to England, I think 1 am correct 
in saying, went to see the Secretary of State for India, and 
declined to accept any money compensation. She would not take 
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blood-money from this country. I have seen her. I have seen 
General Dyer and Sir M. O'Dwyer. Miss Sherwood has asked me 
to read to the House of Commons a letter which she has written, 
and I crave the indulgence of the Committee while I read it. It 
is a letter from an P^nglish woman on the spot who, even after her 
ill-treatment, still hopes and intends to go back to the Punjab. 
She says : • 

have lived in the Amritsar neighbourhood for nearly 15 
years, and my work in connection with the Church of England 
zenana Missionary Society has brought me into close contact with 
tho homes of the Punjab, both in Village and City. Moreover, 1 
waS superintendent and manager of the City Mission Schools for 
over 600 girls, Hindu and Muhammadan, at the time of the riots. 
As is known to you, I was almost killed on the 10th of April 
and was, in fact, left for dead in the streets of Amritsar. I was 
picked up and carried into the fort, where I lay for 19 days before 
I could be removed to England. During that time I heard all 
about the further riots and the shooting on the 13th from people who 
were in touch with what was happening. In March people of Amrit- 
sar bazars were talking of striking. The prospect of the police 
oven joining it was discussed." 

I want the Committee to realise the position of affairs in Amrit- 
sar and the whole of the Punjab. 

“Never mind if they don't, we ourselves will fight", is a transla- 
tion of the actual words used. On the day I was wounded, 1 saw 
men tearing down polos from shop awnings and seizing hold of 
anything likely to serve for a weapon, and a rushing out of the city 
to a given rendezvous." 

“To teach the people that a wrong was done them (as sedition- 
mongers are doing, backed by English people) is a cruel and wicked 
thing, and far from mending matters will make them infinitely 
worse. No Indian in writing or conversation with me has referred 
to the repressive measures as other than meet and right under the 
circumstances. 1 should like to say that, loving the people as 1 
do, having worked amongst them for years, and still hoping to go 
back to India, I am convinced that there was real rebellion in the 
Punjab, and that General Dyer saved India and us from a repetition 
of the miseries and cruelties of 1857.” 

I have letters from five other English missionary ladies who 
were in Amritsar at the time, and who went through this terrible 
time. All asked me to implore the Plouse of Commons not to do 
this great wrong to General Dyer. One account says : 

“The children had no milk, but only bully beef, and there 
were no sanitary conveniences in the fort. Wo had a terrible time, 
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recalling the days of Mutiny which was a very, very bad time 
for Englishwomen and children.” Another account : 

“I was 16 days in the Amritsar Fort in April, 1919, in conse- 
quence of the deplorable riots which took place, and 1 wish to do 
my part in strongly protesting against the injustice being done to 
General Dyer, who, I believe, did his duty and saved us from 
unspeakable horrors. I havd lived in India longer even than Miss 
Sherwood, and love Indians people very dearly, but in such crises 
only those on the spot can judge as to what action to take, and 
they, according to British tradition, should be justly treated”* 

What was the condition of atTairs before General Dyer struck 
his blow — this inevitable and necessary blow on 13th April? One 
would imagine, from all that is being said, that General Dyer, a 
blood-thirsty English officer, found this gathering perfectly peaceful 
on the Jallianwala Bagh, and had said. “We must destroy this 
crowd, we must fire merely for the love of firing.” The whole of 
Northern India was in what amounted to revolt and rebellion in 
the early part of April, 1919. From Calcutta to Peshawar and 
from Lahore to Bombay there wore sporadic revolts and riots all 
over the country. 

Colonel Wedgwood : Why ? what wore the causes ? 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks : I am not going into the causes. 
What wo have got to face are facts with which General Dyer 
had to deal, the knowledge that was within General Dyer’s brain 
when he was called upon by the Civil Authorities to take a hand 
in this disposal. I know there arc political causes. I know there 
are political troubles in India, and there will be far worse political 
trouble in India in the near future. 

Colonel Wedgwood : After they have road your speech ! 

Sir W. joynson Hicks : I am trying merely to give to the 
Committee what 1 believe to be the facts of the case. I want hon. 
Members to realise that General Dyer knew that he had charge of 
this whole district. In Lahore the capital, there bad been riots. 1 want 
to refer to those, because I notice in the Times newspaper this morn- 
ing a leading article pleading for moderation, and asking why it 
was not possible to adopt the same methods at Amritsar as had been 
used in that quelling of the mob at Lahore on April 1910 and ’12. 
If the leader writer in the Times had read the evidence given before 
the Commission, he would have seen that 1 jeut. Colonel Johnson who 
was in charge at Lahore, gave evidence before the Commission in which 
he said that he considered the quieting of Lahore was due 60 per cent, 
to the action of General Dyer at Amritsar. The action at Amritsar 
of General Dyer spread all through the Punjab and particularly 
^uieted the town of Lahore. In Amritsar itself when these riots 
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broke out they were directly aoti-British aod anti-Christiau. The 
crowd attacked one of the English banks and murdered the 
English manager, and the English assistant they beat to death. 
They piled up the furniture and set fire to the whole place. 
Then they went to the Alliance Bank and murdered the 
Manager. Afterwards they visited both the Town Hall and the Post 
Office and set fire to them. I brought back photographs of these 
places given to me by the Lieut. Governor of the Puidab, and they 
showed these burned buildings where the bank managers were 
murdered, and building after building occupied by English residents 
and Christians were burnt. 

The telegram system was attacked and the railways, and where- 
ever they could get hold of an English guard on the railway he was 
beaten to death. They went to an army hospital to get hold of 
another lady missionary and she only escaped through the kindness 
and loyalty of her Indian friends. They went to Indian Christian 
church and burned that. The Religious tract Society’s Depot was 
burned, and they tried to get hold of the Church Missionary Society 
Girl’s School. The state of things there on the 10th and 11th of 
April did amount to a rebellion. The difference between myself and 
the Secretary of State for War is, whether there was a rebellion or 
not 1 If there was no rebellion but merely a local riot, then General 
Dyer could bo rightly convicted of inhumanity and cruelty, but if 
there was a rebellion, as 1 submit there was, then General Dyer’s 
action was justified. It was a rebellion which might have led to 
almost anything, in fact, it was an open rebellion. 

It is not a question in these circumstances as to how far General 
Dyer should have gone, because he was at a war with a section 
of the people of India, and a section of the people of India were at 
war with general Dyer. The right hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Paisley (Mr. Asquith) said that nothing happened between the 10th, 
and the 13th of April. At that time the whole city was in the 
hands of the military, soldiers had to be poured in, and the reason 
why General Dyer had only a few troops was because the troops were 
guarding every available place, protecting the European population. 
The whole city was picketed during the 11th and 12th of April. It 
was all one continuous operation, and not merely incidental firing on 
the part of General Dyer’s force. The native populace had every 
possible warning. During the riot the military had to shoot in 
Amritsar, and some men were killed, and at their funeral on the 
10th the following notice was issued. 

*'The troops have orders to restore order in Amritsar and to 
use all force necessary. No gatherings nor procession of any sort will 
be allowed. All gatherings will be fired on. Any persons leaving 
06 
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^he city in groups of more than four will be fired on. Respectable 
persons should keep indoors.” On the night of the 11th of April 
General Dyer arrived, and on the 12th he marched round the city 
with as large a show of force as possible. As he marched the inhabi- 
tauts were insolent and spat on the ground as the troops passed, and 
amid all this provocation General Dyer did nothing to them, and 
the most extreme opponent of General Dyer could not find fault with 
him up to this point. He did his best not to take the extreme 
measures on the 12th which he was forced to take on the Idth. 
One or two extracts from the reports of the Committee which 
investigated the disturbances in the Punjab will show exactly what 
took place on the 13th when the following proclamation was issued : 

‘The inhabitants of Amritsar are hereby warned that if they 
will cause damage to any property or will commit any act of violence 
in the environs of Amritsar, it will be taken for granted that such 
acts arc due to incitement in Amritsar city, and offenders will bo 
punished according to Military Law. All meetings and gatherings 
are hereby prohibited, and will be dispersed at once under Military 
Law.” 

On the 12th instant my right hon. Friend said that nothing 
happened, but a force had to bo sent out to bring in two ladies, and 
during the day the telegraph wires were cut between Chbeharta and 
Amritsar, between Khasa aud Gurusar, and between Khasa and 
Chheharta. In spite of all that happened on the 10th, in spite of 
all the firing that took place, the rebels were quietly taking means 
to isolate Amritsar and prepare themselves for anything that might 
take place on the following day. On the 13th General Dyer went 
round Amritsar, and at 19 places he called a halt, and by sounding 
a drum ho summoned the people and at those 19 places ho road out 
another proclamation which was drawn up in English and in the 
vernacular as follows : 

“It is hereby proclaimed to all to whom it may concern that 
no person residing in the city is permitted or allowed to leave the city 
in hisyown or hired conveyance or on foot without a pass. No person 
residing in the Amritsar city is permitted to leave his house after 
8. Any persons found in che city after 8 are liable to be shot. No 
procession of any kind is permitted to parade .the streets in the city or 
any part of the city, or outside of it, at any time. Any such proces- 
sions or any gathering of four men will be looked upon and treated 
as unlawful assembly and dispersed by force of arms, if necessary.” 

It is idle to say that these proclamations were not known 
to the whole of the population. 1 have spoken with men on the 
spot who were on the police force at the time, both Native and 
English ; and not only these, but the Indian official as well in 
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Amritsar, supported General Dyer to the utmost in the aotion he was 
taking, and none of them will dispute that the inhabitants of that 
city knew of this proclamation and knew of the danger they would 
bo subject to. In spite of those proclamations word was brought to 
General Dyer that this crowd was assembling in the Jallianwala 
Bagh. It is true that it was impossible for more than a few troops to 
get through the narrow opening into •this place at the same time, 
but the right hon. Gentleman is not correct when he said the crowd 
could not got out at the other end because they could get out the 
garden and over the walls. There was only one entrance for 
the troops, and General Dyer and his troops came in at this narrow 
entrance. He know that the telegraph wires had been cut and that 
Amritsar was isolated. He knew that there was a crowd being 
addressed by an agitator, the same agitator who was condemned 
for his connection with the iqurders on the 10th, but who, I regret 
to say, was pardoned by the India Government. He was haran 
guing the mob and doing his best to excite them. General Dyer 
had only 60 men armed with rifles and about 40 with cutlasses or 
knives. What would this House have said if he had waited and 
allowed the crowd to charge himi The mere force of numbers and 
the mere impact of the crowd would have 8we])t General Dyer and 
his force absolutely out of existence if they had attacked him. The 
Europeans were behind General Dyer, and 1 am sure hon. Members 
would have condemned him and rightly condemned him if ho had 
allowed himself to be overwhelmed by that mob. 

It is not for me to say what some of my hon. Friends would 
have done, but it is not for hon. Members w^ho do not know the 
facts to say that they would have acted differently, 1 do not know 
any man who would say that with such responsibility upon his 
shoulders, and with the knowledge that General Dyer had, lie would 
have dared to have abstained from firing in the way he did. It is 
said that General Dyer's force fired without any ce.ssaiion, ]>ut if 
you look at the report of the Briguie-M ijor of his force.s who has 
since died, it will be seen that he says ; 

^ “We began to fire upon the crowd, which broke into two 
bodies. Things were getting very serious indeed, and looked as if 
they were going to rush. Fire was ordered first on one lump of 
crowd which looked the most menacing and then on the other." 

Those are the words of this officer who was merely making 
his formal report, and he says that the crowd looked as if they were 
going to rush them. What has happened since ? Was General 
Dyer assailed by the people of the Punjab for the action he took ? 
Certainly not. They afterwards came to him in their thousands 
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and thanked him for ivhat he had done. They' thanked him for 
the action he had taken. He wa& made a Sikh — one of the highest 
honours given to men. He was employed by the Government to 
march round the whole district and pacify it — this blood-thirsty 
man who is said to have wantonly shot down so many of their 
fellow countryrmen, was the man who was selected to do his best 
in friendly conversation with them. 1 assert that General Dyer 
was and is to-day beloved of the Sikh Nation. 1 should like to say 
one word with regard to the speech of the Secretary for War. He 
made great play with the statement that the crowd were not 
armed with lethal weapons. Any one acquainted with conditions 
in Jndia would have known it was impossible under the Arms Act 
for them to be armed with guns. Nevertheless, they imported 
into Amritsar hundreds of thousands of ironshod bamboo canes 
which they proposed to use. It was suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman that if the object of General Dyer was to disperse the 
crowd, his action was uncalled for and unnecessary. I say, on the 
other hand, if it was to stop or to put an end to rebellion, then he 
was entitled to judge of what was to be done in military fashion. 

The hon. Gentleman said that nobody with any reputation in 
India had suggested the punishment of General Dyer or other 
officials concerned. Has he seen the report of a meetiug which 
took place in the Kingsway Hall, London, on the 3rd June? It 
was attended by gentlemen who are supporting my right hon. 
Friend to-day. It was addressed by an hon. Member of the 
Legislative Council — the lion. Mr. Patel. May I here utter a 
word of warning to the hon. and gallant Member for Newcastle — 
under- Lyme (Col Wedgwood) in this connection. I happened to be 
in the Legislative Council at Delhi when the Hon. Mr. Patel was 
making a speech not quite so bad perhaps, but one in which ho 
quoted a speech of the hon. and gallant Gentleman, and then 
turned round and said, “Those are the noble words of a noble man.'’ 
After that I wont out. This is what Mr. Patel said at the meeting 
in London the other day. 

“When the Indian people are informed that the Government 
have the fullest confidence in Lord Chelmsford and a high appreci- 
ation of Sir M. O'Dwyer's energy, do you suppose they will be 
impressed by Mr, Montagu's platonic condemnation of some of the 
excesses under Martial Law ? No ; they will judge you by your 
deeds, not by your words, and if you have confidence in Lord 
Chelmsford, they will have no confidence in you. Lord Chelmsford 
must go. It is a fresh insult and outrage to Indian sentiment 
that the Government should express their confidence in such a 
Viceroy.’* 
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There was another speech made by a Mr. Horniman, who was 
expelled or deported from India, and it was almost equally as bad. 

1 will refer to only one further speech, and that was delivered by an 
Indian lady, Mrs. Naidu, who gave a description of alleged action 
of our troops at Amritsar. If hon. Members really believe in the 
increasing goodwill of certain sections of the people of India, I 
want them to realise what this woman*said and said in the presence 
of two English Members of Parliament — the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Major Barnes) and the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Neil Maclean) on the 3rd June 1920 at the Kingsway Hall. Mrs. 
Naidu said : 

“Women, whoso faces had never been touched by the curious 
sun or the moon, were dragged into the market place. My sisters 
were stripped naked ; they were flogged ; they were outraged ; 
and yet you dare talk of the auction of souls.’' 

Neither of the two hon. Members bounded up in his seat as I 
should have expected any English Member of Parliament would have 
done. One of them in fact, the hon. Member for Newcastle, said : 

“We have just listened to a very, very wonderful speech which 
had that greatest power a speech can ever have, to get past the head 
to the heart, and that is where it arrived.” 

Immediately, I got that report 1 wrote to General Dyer and 
Sir M. O’Dwyer, and I am authorised by those two gentlemen to 
say ill this House of Commons that that statement, as far as their 
knowledge goes, and 1 think their knowlenge is conclusive in the 
matter, is absolutely and totally untrue. Let English Members realise 
that that is the kind of incitement to hostility to our rule in India 
which is indulged in by extreme sections of the Indian Commu- 
nity. This was going on last year, and it is going on to-day. When 
I was at Peshawar there was a placard posted up in that city, which 
itself is too liable to disorder and crime, calling upon the Indians to 
rise and destroy the British forces. It said : 

“Your hearts will soon bo soothed by the entire annihilation 
of British Imperialism and the complete destruction of these enemies 
of humanity.” 

This placard was posted up in Peshawar in March, 1920, and 
it goes on : 

“Active resistance will crush the viper’s head. Burn their 
offices, mutilate their railways and telegraphs, induce the Police 
and Army to work with you and slay these dogs of Britain every- 
where you find them.” 

I want to make an appeal to this Committee on behalf of the 
Englishmen and Englishwomen in the Civil Service, and in the 
Army, who are upholding our flag there under very great difficulties. 
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We hear a great deal of the responsibilities of Empire, but what 
is too often referred to is the responsibility to the native races 
on the part of the Government. There is, however, a responsibility 
also to the Europeans. You send these men out, you allow their 
women and children to go out there to live in scattered areas, 
spread all over the country — often miles and miles away from any 
help, and they are only enabled to live and to rule by the know- 
ledge of the fact that there is in India a British Army on which 
they can rely in the last resort. 1 appeal to this Committee, not 
merely on behalf of them, but on behalf also of the soldiers in 
India, who feel strongly with regard to the action which the Army 
Council has taken into the case of General Dyer. They feel that 
when the next riot takes place they may be called upon in similar 
circumstances to come to a somewhat similar decisioti. Are you 
going to tell them that this House of Commons has supported the 
action of the Army Council in the case of General Dyer, and are 
you going to tell them also that in the future in any action they 
may take they will not have the support of Great Britain 1 We must 
trust the men on the spot. We send out our best men to India 
to the Civil Service and to the Army, and we have to trust them 
not once or twice, but at all times. 

Mr. Bennett : A meeting took place in this city not many 
weeks ago attended mainly by Englishmen whose lives have been 
spent largely in India. As reported to mo, the speech of the Chair- 
man of that meeting may be summarised in those words ; **We 
English have got to live with the natives, and the best we can do 
is to get on good terms with them, and say as little as we can about 
these disturbances.’’ With part of that sentiment I cordially agree. 
We have to pursue a policy of moderation. There are obstacles in 
the way of that policy and in the way of a good understanding be- 
tween the two races. Some of them are raised by hon. Members 
opposite, some by hon. Members around mo. So far as hon. Mem- 
bers opposite are concerned, 1 deprecate the agitation — premature 
and purely fictitious — on this question which they have carried 
on. The meetings that have been held have been artificial in 
character. 1 have a letter from Mr. Horniman, who has been 
referred to to-day, a journalist who was expelled, and, in my opi- 
nion, properly expelled, from Bombay. In that letter he writes to 
a newspaper in Bombay to the effect that he is ‘‘working the press 
in this country for all that is worth.” He goes on further to 
say “you may trust me to keep the Press of England up to 
the mark.” 

That discounts a great deal of what we read in the English 
Papers. On the other band, we have got a mischievous Press in 
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England poisoning the wells against the Secretary for India. I think 
we have seen some co operation in that unworthy purpose in some 
of the questions which have been put in this House during the last 
few days. The great obstacles to a friendly understanding, which 
is profoundly to be deferred therefore, come from two sides. Two 
eminent Members of the legal profession, one representing the 
higher and the other the loss high® branch of the profession, have 
shown what I may call the forensic astuteness in concentrating the 
discussion to-day upon the case of General Dyer, That made an 
appeal to our fair-mindedness ; they put before us the case of an 
honourable officer, who has served his country for 34 years, and 
who, they think, has not had justice. 1 have read fully the state- 
ment which General Dyer laid before the Army Council, and have 
given it my best consideration, and I am satisfied that there is 
every warrant for the decision which has been come to in regard 
to him. I notice one thing that was not known to me before — namely, 
that General Dyer was for some years on the staff as instructor in 
Military Law. That rather disturbs me. I want to know how many 
officers of the Indian Army have received the benefit of his teaching 
in military law, and how many of them have imbibed the peculiar 
principles to which ho has given expression. For instance, is it 
generally believed, amongst the officers of the Indian Army, that, 
in cases of trouble it matters little whether there is to be excess of 
shooting or not*? He says excess does not concern him. “ I was 
not concerned with excess,^* I think he says, “because 1 bad in view 
the effect which it was necessary to produce upon the public feeling 
in the Punjab.” 

1 am not going further into the question of General Dyer, I want 
to take the discussion away from General Dyer altogether for the 
time being, and to call the attention of the committee to the exer- 
cise of Martial Law in the Punjab at this time, the conditions under 
which Martial Law was exercised and the lessons to be derived from 
it. We shall waste our time if we simply stand here condemning 
or exonerating particular individuals. We want to find what hap- 
pened, and to guard in the future against the consequences of the 
errors that have been made. 1 will ask hon. Members to study care- 
fully the evidence given by a number of the officers who were appoint- 
ed as Area Military Officers to carry out Martial Law, after the control 
had been handed over by the civil authority. The committee recog- 
nised, of course, the serious dangers which follow from the institu- 
tion of Martial Law, The ordinary rules of evidence are suspended, 
but what is worst of all is that a number of men are put in positions 
of judicial authority who necessarily have no experience of exer- 
cising such authority and are utterly incapable of doing so properly. 
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Martial Law may be a matter of military necessity. Owing to 
pressure of circumstances it may be inevitable, but it is a thing to 
be avoided so far as it possibly can be. I want the committee to 
endeavour to get some grasp of the conditions under which Martial 
Law was carried out, and of the kind of men who were occupied 
in carrying it out. I wish to make no personal attacks on them, 
and 1 shall as far as possible avoid naming any of those officers, but 
the errors of their administration and their want of judgment and, 
at times, even of common-sense, must be made known. There was 
a young officer — 1 fancy ho must have been a very young soldier 
indeed — who invented a number of minor punishments. These 
punishments have been called “freak punishments'^ and 1 think that 
is a term which sufficiently does justice to them. Ho invented 
skipping as a means of minor punishment — very minor, 1 think wo 
must say. In other case, finding that a culprit before him was 
given to poetry, he ordered to him to write an ode in his honour. He 
also ordered that one after another of the persons who came before 
him should touch the grounds with their foreheads. He justified 
himself for that by saying that it was a common thing, and he 
believed it was done all over India. If that is so, I hope the Govern- 
ment of India have had their attention directed to it, and we should 
like to have an assurance that no longer are men humiliated by 
being made to touch the ground with their foreheads. 

We get more serious things than this. A military officer exer- 
cising authority under martial law had to deal with a case in which 
martial law notices had been stripped from the wall of a school. 
He had no evidence as to who was guilty of this irregularity, but 
he thought he could find out, or, at any rate, that he could adminis- 
ter justice, by ordering that some of the bigger in the school should 
be picked out and whipped. His own admission before the Com- 
mittee was, “They were not necessarily guilty but it was their mis- 
fortune." Then he was asked, “Were warnings against defacement 
of notices written or oral 1 1 do not remember,” he said, “but* what 
does it matter?” Questions of life or death may come before these 
tribunals, and some importance must be attached to the regularity of 
the procedure and when an officer gives an answer indicating that 
he does not care whether an order is written or oral, it is a clear 
indication of the general prevalance of slipshod procedure in these 
courts. Again, and 1 think this is still more serious, we read that at 
Lahore a whipping triangle was set up before the accused persons were 
tried. That seems to be an anticipation of events scarcely consistent 
with a judicial attitude of mind. Worse sti 1, also at Lahore, gallows 
were erected before the court opened. Tnere again, is the sinister 
Anticipation of the issue which, 1 think, is discreditable to all who are 
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assooiated with it. If we want a historio parallel to that, we should 
find it in the ease of the Due d’Eughien, whom Napoleon had tried 
at Vincennes, and for whom a grave was dug before the trial began. 
1 put this case of the erection of a gallows before the opening of 
the court on a par with that sinister episode in the procedure of 
Napoleon. In another case, a Deputy Commissioner in Gujranwalla 
caused the leaders, or those who werS believed to be the leaders of 
the popular party, to be handcuffed and chained, marched through 
the streets to the station, and sent to Lahore in a goods truck. 
The same official arrested Cover Singh, aged 60, as a hostage, be- 
cause his three sons were missing. An order was passed confisca- 
ting his property, and a warning was issued that any one attemp- 
ting to reap his crops would be shot. 

These are matters to which hon. Members hero attach no 
importance. They concentrate the whole of their thought and 
care upon vindicating General Dyer, and proving that he has been 
very badly treated. I think they would spend their time a little 
more usefully, and would be more fully performing their duties 
in regard to India, if they would inquire into the methods by which 
martial law was administered at that time. I think we ought, 
in following these proceedings, to note the mentality of the men 
who were engaged in them. What can you say of the mentality 
of a man who, over and over again, will tell you that the people 
of the Punjab like martial law 1 We have heard of eels getting used 
to be skinned, but when it is said that the people of a province 
like martial law, it only shows what extraordinary persons were 
put in charge of the administration of martial law at that time. 
“ People liked my administration.” “People liked martial law, 
especially the masses.” Another officer who had not been salaamed 
by some children — the pupils of a school — gave orders that the 
whole of the boys in that school should for a week be made to 
come and salute him at his office, and should, in addition, salute 
the Union Jack. If that officer had set himself to devise means 
by which the children of that town could be made as long as they 
lived to hate the Union Jack and the people who ruled under it, 
he could not have adopted a more efficacious procedure. Because 
the pupils in one group of colleges were suspected of tearing down 
a martial law notice, the whole of the students — a thousand all 
told — were made for a whole week to march 16 miles a day to 
the military headquarteis. That is the rising generation in India, 
Those are the students, the class of people who in Italy, for instance, 
took a prominent part in the rimgmento. What patccAerie, 
what stupidity there must be amongst this shool of officers in the 
Punjab, who will take these men and make them hate England 

fifi 
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and English officers 1 We have heard a great deal about General 
Dyer, and the dangers that would have arisen if he had not been 
as stern as he was, but. no one in this Committee, so far, has seemed 
to contemplate the danger to British rule that follows proceedings 
of this kind. I maintain that those who uphold this procedure, 
or who ignore it, and concoritrato their attention in a wrong fashion 
on the problem, are doing e^bry harm to British rule. The procee- 
dings 1 am describing do not stand alone. There is a whole group 
of blunders and appressions and hardships of this kind which seem 
to me to provide material for a hymn of hate against England, 
and nothing short of it. 1 ask hon. Members to study that aspect 
of the question, and not to concentrate upon General Dyer. I 
will give another instance. We have heard — reference was made 
to it in the speech of Secretary of State— of a particular officer 
who arrested a wedding party and had them flogged because they 
were in excess of the number allowed to pass in the streets. The 
officer said this whipping of the wedding party was the only re- 
grettable incident that occurred in his jurisdiction under martial 
law. He must have had dense mind and a strange perception ; 
because it was this officer who had been responsible for this 
marching backwards and forwards of students and for a number 
of other acts of oppression which were only too characteristic of the 
reign of martial law in that part of country. 

We have had in the Keport of the Commission an exoneration 
of the Govornm(3nt of Sir M. O'Dwyer from the charge that he had 
exercised undue pressure in recruitiiig and the loan campaign. As to 
recruiting, it is fair to Sir M. O'Dwyer to recognise that there was 
a fiuota which the various administrations' were expected to work up 
to in their recruiting operations, and it is also fair to say that when 
those were brought to notice measures were taken to prevent their 
repetition, and it is also fair to say that one witness before the 
commission said that those who were guilty of exercising pressure 
ill recruiting wore native officials of some standing. As to the 
loan operations, [ do not accept the finding of the Commission 
in regard to that, because I have hero a circular which was issued 
ill the Punjab administration giving instructions as to the way 
ill which oncouragoment was to be given to the loan, and this 
passage occurs : 

“Deputy Commissioners will find much assistance in estimating 
the contributions that they ought to get from various places by 
going to the Income Tax Officer and getting the Income Tax Returns, 
which will furnish a fairly reliable index to the financial conditions 
of individuals who are expected to help the loan." 

In India, as I understand, Income Tax operations are as confi- 
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dential as they are in this country, and we can realise the possibili- 
ties at all events of a somewhat oppressive ofticialism if we contem- 
plate the officers of the Government in charge of Loan operations 
going to the Income Tax Officer, and asked him to give a return 
of the incomes of this or that individual. 1 cannot, in view of 
that circular, join in the acquittal of the Punjab Government of 
the charge of having exercised undue pressure in some, at all 
events, of their operations. 

We have had a good deal said to-day as to the Punjab having 
been saved by the operations of General Dyer. What evidence 
have we of that? What inductive process based upon known facts 
have we which leads legitimately to the conclusion that a great ris- 
ing, equal to that of the Mutiny of 1857, was imminent, and that 
these severe measures had to be taken to prevent it ? The Punjab 
knows something of conspiracy as Bengal knows a good deal of 
conspiracy . We had a conspiracy seven or eight years ago and an- 
other of the same kind occurred a little later. There was organised 
dacoity carried out with the object of seizing arms and the money 
with which to buy arms. It was accompanied by attempts to corrupt 
the native army, by attacks upon the regimental armouries, and 
attempts to get arms from them, and by the manufacture of bombs, 
and 1 believe classes were opened to teach what may be called politi- 
cal chemistry — the manufacture of bombs. But there is absolutely 
no indication of the existence of any preparations of that kind 
during the troubles in the Punjab. We have evidence, too, which 
will not be questioned, as to the condition of the villages and of 
many towns even after these troubles had taken place. We have 
the statement of General Benyon that he had gone through ail tlio 
villages in the neighbourhood and that he found the villagers were 
quiet and willing to co-operate with him in watching the railway 
lines. On page after page there is evidence that in the rural dis- 
tricts the people were as a whole quiet, and orderly and w<dl beliayod. 
Not only so, but 1 have every reason to believe that the Governmeni: 
of the Punjab, even at the worst time, h;ui oonfidenci in two things. 
They trusted the Army, and their trust was fully justified. The 
Army was absolutely loyal during the whole of the prcce(?ding8. 
They also trusted the village populations. On the whole, th'>y were 
quiet and orderly, and there were no signs, in largo areas of the 
rural part of the Puniab, of any tendency towards insurrection. 
Therefore^ I hold that this purely hypothetical danger, to which 
General Dyer points as his excuse for an act of gross and excessive 
severity, did not exist. 1 have as much reason to say there was no 
danger as hon. Members opposite have to say that there was, and 
ill any case the findings of the Committee is with me. The Commit- 
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tee had much fuller opportunities for inquiring into the facts. The 
Committee came to the conclusion that there was no evidence 
of a widespread conspiracy. We had confirmation of that in 
Delhi. Immediately after the Afghan invasion a meeting of 40,000 
people was held in Delhi at which the conduct of the Amir was 
condemned, and the Deputy-Commissioner of Delhi states his 
opinion that meeting was sincere. That is a fact which dis- 
courages belief in anything like a widespread movement towards 
conspiracy. 

We have heard a great deal about General Dyer, but I have not 
heard one word from those who defended him as to the 300, 000/ 
000 millions of people who live in India, and what they think. The 
most remarkable thing to me has been that hon. Members have 
taken up the interests of one individual, and have concentrated 
all their thoughts on one individual, but have turned an absolutely 
blind eye to what the people of India think. That is not a reason- 
able way of dealing with a great question of this kind. We have 
to live with these people, and wo have to be on cIosa terms with 
them that we have been before, and they will have some reason 
to complain if they read this Debate and do not find one word as 
to what the people of India think of these happenings. It is no 
sign of real interest in India when a number of hon. Members 
become excited, r-s they did this afternoon, over the interests of an 
individual, and are so absolutely indifferent to the bearings of our 
discussion upon the people of India. We have been told that 
India was conquered by the sword and is being held by the sword. 
That doctrine is absolutely repudiated by every historical authority 
of any importance. We began as a trading nation. We did not 
go as a military nation, and we should have accomplished nothing 
in India but for the co-oneration of Indian agents. Why should we 
vaunt this doctrine of holding by the sword in the face of a people 
whom we want to make a free people, whose liberties we 
are enlarging ? During the enquiry wo had the Commandant of 
a regiment stating that we ?an influence thq Asiatic only 
by force. That is a view which is at the back oi all these 
happenings and the operation of Martial Law. There has been an 
idea that the native of India is an inferior perf?on who has 
to be held in restraint by coercion. The Secretary of State for 
India seems to have aroused the anger of certain hon. Members 
by a speech which I regard as a dignified and noble vindication 
of tbe liberal policy which has been pursued in India. What hon. 
Members have seen to justify them in speaking of it as an appeal 
to racial prejudice 1 do not know. Tbe appeal to racial prejudice 
has come from their side. There is no warrant for the condem- 
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nation which has been passed upon a speech which is worthy 
of the subject and worthy of the occasion. Recently, we have 
had an opportunity of refreshing our memories on some of the 
achievements and speeches of the Earl of Beaconsfield. 1 came 
across a passage in which he reminded the people of this country 
that wo were proud of our Empire, and the chief reason for being 
proud of it was that it had been based on sympathy as well as on 
force. Let us never forget that. Unless we get the sympathy 
and good-will of the people of India our task is ended or will be 
ended in a short time. We cannot contemplate a future in which 
the normal condition of things in India is one of antagonism 
between the people and the Government. If we are to conHnue 
the Dyer policy, the result must necessarily be no progress in 
India and no improvement in the relations between the people of 
India and the Government. The other day I had a letter from 
India, in which the writer — an Englishman who had lived the better 
part of his life there, and in whose judgment I place the most 
absolute confidence — said ; ‘*Dyer is the greatest asset that the 
extremists in India have got.” No truer word has been contributed 
to this discussion. Dyerism will be an enormous help to those 
who are trying to oust the British Government from its place in 
India, and hon. Members who have been censuring the Secretary 
of Stu^v for India for the generous and sympathetic words in 
\« hich he spoke of the people of India ought to realise that we 
reached a point at which most critical issues have to be decided. 
We have to ask ourselves whether we are to be on terms of friend- 
ship with the people of India or whether we are to go on dealing 
with them in a way in which so many officers have dealt with them. 
Those who have looked too lightly and with approval in too many 
cases upon the action of General Dyer, have a scale of value of their 
own of human life, in which they place the Indian below tho 
European. This is not a political question, but a question of human 
values, and until we get rid of that idea and recognise the sacredness 
of European life, we shall be suspected by the people of India, our 
actions will be unfavourably coloured, and our policy in that country 
will be a failure. 

1 appeal to those hon. Members on the other side of the House 
who have put themselves in antagonism to the policy of the Govern- 
ment to realise that it is they and not those who are supporting the 
Secretary of State, who will be responsible if in the time to come w > 
should ever lose ludi God grant that the connection between this 
country and India may long continue, that it may never cease, that 
India being a selLgoverriing country, will at the same time remain 
an integral part of the British Commonwealth. But at the same time 
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we have to make it worth the while of the people of India to retain 
their place in that Commonwealth, and if they are to be treated as 
serfs, to be treated as too many of them were treated in those 
troublous times, the day of our rule will come to an end. 1 hope that 
hon. Members on that side who concentrate so much on the indivi- 
dual aspect of this case will realise its political importance and will 
realise that one at all eve^its of the lessons which we have 
derived from this experience is that we must never again allow the 
military authorities to get out of touch with the civil authorities. 
Let hon. Members, if they want to see how things should be done, 
turn from Amritsar to Ahmedabad in the Bombay Presidency and 
see the success of an entirely different method. There the civil 
authority never lost touch with the military authority. The result 
was that within forty-eight hours the military authority was enabled 
to withdrw its orders, suspending assemblages, and the abnormal 
condition of things was brought to an end. The real lessons which 
the Government have to learn is to follow the example of 
Ahmedabad and never again allow the military authorities 
to get into such entire detachment from the civil authority as 
it was allowed to do. at Amritsar, with consequences of the most 
deplorable kind. 

Brigadier-General Surtees urged hon. members to remember 
the effect that speeches and decisions in that House would have 
upon natives in all parts of the Empire, if British prestige were 
destroyed the Empire would collapse. In 1865 Governor Eyer 
saved the European inhabitants of Jamaica by prompt and 
strong action, for which he was persecuted as General Dyer had 
been. General Dyer had a similar idea in his mind. Europeans 
on the spot were the best judges of the situation. “We could not 
surrender India even if we wished to do so, yet if a plebiscite 
were taken to-morrow as to who should rule India, the result 
would be against us. If we did not hold India by moral suation 
we must hold it by force, possibly thinly veiled, but un- 
doubtedly by force.” He believed that General Dyer, by bis aotior; 
saved the Empire from serious danger. As Mr. Palmer had rightly 
said they had a most deplorable speech that day from the Secretary 
of State for India which would go out to our great Dependency 
as an encouragement to lawlessness and those forces of disorder 
which every sane and patriotic Englishman was anxious to see laid 
to rest in India. His attitude would feed the flames of antagonism 
against him in a manner which, in his more reserved moments, he 
would sincerely regret. 

Mr. Palmer : 1 think we are to be congratulated that during 
this dinner hour some one of more sober thoughts has addressed 
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himself to this tremendous question. Every one will feel that they 
are face to face with a crisis, as far as India is concerned. I ima- 
gine there is not a man in this House who does not realise that we 
hold in trust a great and mighty population in India, and that it is 
our duty to treat them with generosity and with justice. This 
debate has revealed that, while the vast body of the population 
of India are loyal subjects of the ^rown, there is in India, as in 
other parts of the world, a vast organisation determined to bring 
down the strength and might of the British Empire. It was this 
distinguished general who was called upon at a moment of great 
emergency to settle for himself how he should deal with a crisis. 
No one who has read the evidence can fail to realise that through- 
out the Punjab and other parts of India there was a concerted 
attempt at revolution. General Beynon can be quoted in favour 
of General Dyer — 

*‘The strong measures taken by General Dyer at Amritsar had 
a far-reaching effect and prevented any further trouble in the Lower 
Division Area.” 

We have had to-day a most deplorable speech from the Secre- 
tary of State for India, a speech which, I think, will go out to India 
as an encouragement to disloyalists and those forces of disorder 
which every sane and patriotic Englishman is anxious to see laid 
at rest. We know that during the War India provided some of 
the most gallant of our troops. It is not fair to suggest there are 
people here who believe that the groat and loyal Indian population 
only to be kept down and repressed, and that we will not treat 
them as citizens of the Empire. One thing that has impressed me 
very much was this — that while General Dyer, able to visualise 
what was happening, realising the atmosphere in which he was 
moving, did his duty, severely, yes, but for the sake of the British 
Empire and for the sake of the people of India, a right hon. Gentle- 
man sitting in oriental aloofness in Whitehall, a year after, and 
6000 miles away, is pleased to measure the less or more of the 
severity applied by that gallant soldier. They actually passed stric- 
tures upon other gallant officers who did not exercise sufficient severity 
in the circumstances in which they were placed. On the one side 
you have the right hon. Gentleman in this House, far away from 
the scene, smug and safe here, censuring this gallant officer for the 
extra severity which, in his particular judgment, he thought it right 
to display, and we have on the other side actually criticism, if not 
censure, of other gallant officers, because they were not sufficiently 
severe in putting down sporadic risings. Let me quote, in one 
case with regard to Delhi — 

''Firing continued no longer than was necessary to achieve the 
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legitimate obtieot of restoring order and preventing a disastrous 
outbreak of violence”’ 

That is a commendatory statement. Here is another one in 
regard to Ahmedabad — “The force used against the rioters was 
certainly not excessive. If greater force could have been applied at 
an early stage* the commission of an atrocious murder and much 
destruction of property might have been prevented.” 

Here is another in regard to Qigranwala. 

“In failing to order the police to fire upon and so disperse the 
mob surrounding the burning Post Office, the Acting Deputy Commis- 
sioner appears to us to have committed an error. If effective 
measures had then been taken to disperse the mob and restore order, 
the later incidents of the day might have been avoided.” 

It passes ones comprehension to understand the position. If an 
officer in the exercise of his discretion uses a little more or less 
severity according to the measure of the Secretary of State for India, 
he is broken on the wheel — no trial, no possibility of defending 
himself, and even his statement to the Army Council is care- 
fully put out after wo have had an announcement that he is 
condemned. That announcement went out last night to the world, 
and I came here at 8 o’clock this morning to get hold of General 
Dyer’s statement. A more manly and splendidly frank and open state- 
ment 1 have never read. Here we have the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Secretary for War, sitting in bis oriental aloofness in Whitehall, 
denouncing General Dyer for what he did, and we have in the 
Hunter Commission Keport criticisms of other officers for failing to 
take effective measures immediately to put down disturbances. The 
right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for India, made a deplorable 
speech. It will go out to India, to the seething masses there, 
who are ready for trouble and revolution, that there are large 
masses of opinion in thiscouiitry who think that the Indian is to 
be down-trodden. That is not so. The right hon. Gentleman has 
done a great thing to India in the great measure of fieedom and reform 
that he has brought about. That measure of freedom was passed 
by the House of Commons and by the very men whose opinions he 
has denounced to-day. Instead of coming down to this House to-day 
with a statesman-like and reasonable speech he fed the flames of 
antagonism in a manner which I feel sure in his more reserved 
moments he will sincerely regret. An hon. Member said just now 
that no regard had been given to Indian opinion and yet we know 
that a vast mass of sober patriotic Indian opinion was with General 
Dyer and applauded him for the splendid severity of his action before 
the right hon. Gentleman and the Government gave way to the 
clamour of revolution, and six months aftet these events, set up a 
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committee. I have had some letters from people in India who were 
concerned in these tremendous and troublesome days. An hon. 
Gentleman referred in terms of praise to what happened in* Ahmo- 
dabad. I have a letter here from a lady in which she says : — 

"I was in Ahmedabad at the time of the Amritsar riots, 
when we experienced riots of similar nature, and I have not the 
least hesitation in saying that the prompt action taken by General 
Dyer in the Punjab saved our lives.* The British police-sergeant 
who was the very first victim in Ahmedabad, had his hands cut 
off, and he was then hacked to pieces. At a small station, a loyal 
native who gave the order to fire on the mob, was tied to a chair 
with the official records piled around him, and they then poured 
kerosene oil on him, thus burning him alive. I expect you know 
that they burned down most of the other Government buildings, 
but although the guard on the Bombay Bank fired on them the 
building was left untouched owing to the fact that the securities 
of the natives were in the bank. We people are powerless to help 
the man who, by a great decision made in a few minutes, saved 
us all from a fate too horrible to think of.’’ 

That is the testimony of a woman who was in India at the 
time. 1 have had many other letters from those who were with 
General Dyer. One man writes : 

have had the pleasure of serving under this Gleneral, and 
a better or kind-hearted man you could not wish to meet. I 
went all through the Amritsar and Lahore riots with the motor 
transport section, and consequently saw a lot of events that happen- 
ed ; and only those that were in those riots could realise fully the 
danger it meant to the empire. This General had only one alter- 
native, and that was to deal with a firm hand. If he did not 
give the orders he gave, there would not be many of the garrison 
alive to-day to tell the truth.” 

There are many other people, I could quote, who says that 
General Dyer saved India. In my opinion, for what it is worth, there 
was an incipient revolution which might have grown into immense 
and mighty proportion and greater proportion even than the great 
Indian Mutiny. Every evidence shows that that was so. 1 
think it is rather a commentary on the turn of the wheel 
that it should be the business of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for war, who is responsible for more errors 
of judgment than any man sitting on the Treasury Bench, and 
responsible for the loss of more lives than any man sitting in this 
House, to get up and denounce this gallant man who, in my opinion, 
saved India from grave trouble and saved the women from grave 
outrage and saved India for the Empire. Some hon. Gentlemen 

67 
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who may have not given a deep study to all the documents inclu- 
ding the report of the National Council which was well worth 
reading, do not, I think, realise what was happening there. Not 
only was Amritsar the centre of this thing, but throughout the 
whole of the Puiijab there was a deep and concerted movement to 
overthrow the British Uaj. Here is one case which is worth men- 
tioning. In a city of Punjab frightened women had taken refuge 
in one of the rallying points, as they were called, waiting eagerly for 
the arrival of the troops, and whilst there, notice were issued by 
the natives stating that there were 80 women and children waiting 
to bo ravaged. In fact, no girls* school was sacred. Then there was 
the remarkable letter written by the Archbishop of Simla, who is not 
a politician, and not a man who is seeking to make dialectical 
points in this House to break a gallant officer for the sake of saving 
their own position. He is a Right Reverend prelate of the Church who 
has the respect and affection of thousands of the natives of India. 
No man in this House who has only sense of responsibility can fail 
to appreciate what he wrote. I ask hon. Gentlemen who as a rule 
associate themselves with the Government to pause before they go 
into the lobby to support the right hon. Gentleman to-night. This 
is a matter which cannot easily bo settled by mere argument in this 
House. It goes much deeper — it goes down to the very bed-rock 
of our groat Empire. I appreciate what the right hon. Gentleman 
said, and with much of his speech I agree, but the whole tone and 
temper of that speech inflamed the Committee more than I have 
seen it flamed in 35 years* experience. We are sincere in this 
matter, and 1 grant that ho is. AVe feel that General Dyer has 
been sentenced without trial. Cannot the Government see some 
way by which justice can be meted out to this honourable and 
gallant officer by which we can yet have an inquiry whore ho can 
put his case and defend it, as he has never yet had a real opportu- 
nity of doing? If that suggestion, which I throw out, could be 
accepted by the Government, many of us who feel very deeply on 
this matter would have our feelings somewhat alleviated. I ask 
hon. Members to forgot the past and to remember the British 
Empire, and to realise throughout the vast spaces of the world. AVe 
ask our gallant soldiers to uphold the British flag, and if a man 
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who has done his duty is to be broken at the dictate of the Treasury 
Bench. 

Lieutenant Commander H. Young unreservedly supported 
the action of the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State. They were dealing simply with a question of the exercise 
of professional discretion by a soldier. He would fain take every 
point in favour of Genoitil Dyer up to the critical moment of the 
opening of fire at Amritsar and lissume that he was right in 
opening fire. But as to the continuance of the firing, it was common 
ground that the shooting .was more than necessary to disperse the 
meeting. It was carried on for another purpose — for the sake 
of intimidation. That was an extension of the simple, definite, 
well established rule of the use of minimum of force for the imme- 
diate circumstances which ought not to be countenanced either in the 
interests of officers in charge, for it extended their area of judgment 
from the situation immediately before them to the situation in its 
widest possible aspect, or in the interest of the civilian poimlation, 
for whom the rule was the charter for the protection of their lives, 
liberties, and safety from unduly violent action. 

Colonel Wedgwood : I know I am regarded as an anti-patriot 
in this House of Commons — as one opposed to the interests of 
his own country, of course. Old Members of this House know that 
that is not so. If over there was a time in which it behoved those 
who love England to speak out, it is to-day. Hon. Members have 
discussed this question of General Dyer as if it roncerriod only him 
but General Dyer was only an incident. What we are discussini: 
or ought to be discussing, is whether India is to have a chance t( 
remain part of the British Empire. That is the question that i 
do bog hon. Members to take into account. Do you desire to sec 
the British Empire preserved If we do, wo must roineniber Iha- 
it can only be preserved by the co-operation of the Indians am 
not by any other means. Some arc carried aw ay by the idea lhat 
the safety of Englishmen and women comes first. It does“ not 
come first. Every man who wont out to Franco to fight nV the 
War knew perfectly . j 11 that his .safety and the safety of* hi.v 
relatives and friends was of Jio importance whatever. They ‘tnow 
that the honour of their country come first. And tho.re is a profound 
antagonism between honour and .safety. General Dyer nomjubl 
acted as if the safety of Engli.sh men and women should c*/me, first. 
I think that was the wrong thing to do. It is more im&tani 
to save the national honour than to save any particular ijeem in 
the nation. I would rather say, for the interests of our conntry^that 
Englishmen and women had been shot down at Jallianwaja by 
Indians than that Indians had been shot down by Engli^inon. 
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The principal charge 1 make against Dyer is not that he shot 
down Indians, but that he placed on English history the 
gravest blot since in days gone^by wo burned Joan of Arc at 
the stake. 

1 am not speaking from an Indian point of view, but solely from 
an English point of view. & Where a question of National honour 
is concerned we must look at it with English eyes and 1 beg hon. 
Members to realise that by doing this action General Dyer has 
injured our honour and that is his crime. The safety of life is 
of no importance, the safety of women and children, even, is of 
no importance compared with the honour of England, and every 
member knows that that is so. The complaint is not that General 
Dyer committed this crime. It is not just a question of punish- 
ing General Dyer. 1 agree with Mr. Gandhi, the groat Indian, 
representing, I think, all that is finest in India, when he said : 
“We do not want to punish General Dyer ; we have no desire for 
revenge ; we want to change the system that produces General 
Dyers.” That is what we must do. It seems to mo that it is 
hopeless now, after this Debate. 1 could hope in tho old days 
that the Indians would listen to what 1 said and would take it 
as coming from a friend. Now they will have faith no longer — 
because I am an Englishman. But this 1 would urge upon the 
Indians — to remember that revenge is the aim of fools. What 
really matters is to change the system that produces crime. That 
is why 1 welcomed the tone and speech of tho right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. After all, we do not care whether General Dyer is punished 
or not. What we want to do, what we want to put before the minds of 
the Indians is that, with the help of Indian co-operation and their 
control of their own destinies, they will be in charge, in future, 
of law and order in India and will be able to prevent these things 
happening. That is the only hope in tho present situation. 1 do 
not believe that hon. Members understand and what tho feeling 
is in India at the present day. When we wore passing the Bill 
for India, 1 had the brightest hopes for the future of India as a 
sell-governing dominion within the British Empire, but since 
that time the situation day by day has gone worse. The worst 
thing of all is that tjO percent of the Anglo-Indian opinion backed 
General Dyer, and were against the Secretary of State. That is 
what T>crpetually, and day by day is making the Indians enraged, 
antagonistic, anti-English and Sinn Fein. If they decide that they 
will take no part in the new' constitution, that they will boycott 
it, then it is all up with the British lEmpire in India. I will read 
this telegraph which I have received among other messages. It 
js from a mass meeting in Bombay, — 
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^'Hunter Report and Despatches rudely shaken deepest faith 
in British justice, unless Parliament vindicates character British 
rule by condemnation and repudiation Punjab official miscreants/' 

] know that is strong language — 

^'Britains moral prestige, of greater consequence than military 
strength, will be irretrievably lost apd peoples' hearts alienated 
from British rule." 

That message was sent by Jamnadas Dwarkadas who is a 
“moderate." That is the feeling of the moderates there about the 
course adopted by the extremists in England. It is an illustration 
of what 1 have said, that hon, Members do not uijderstand what is 
the feeling in India. They do not understand how near we are 
to Sinn Fein in India, and that it will become more and more 
difficult to secure a settlement. The hon. Member for Twickenham 
(Sir W. Joynson Hicks) put the finishing touch upon the whole 
affair. He spoke with a certain authority, for though the voice 
was the voice of the hon. Member, the words were the words 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. He spoke as though the future 
relationship of the Indian and the English was worth nothing, 
as though what was important alone was our caste rule in 
India. Rule by force, by a class, must now come to an end all over 
the world. No one need fear military uprising in India. A military 
uprising is absolutely impossible in those days of aeroplanes, armour- 
ed cars, roads and railways, and wireless telegraphy. Such an 
uprising would be absolutely impracticable. What we are face to 
face with there is not a military uprising, but simply passive resis- 
tance. Once you get people refusing to take part in Government, 
you may carry on for a few years, but in the end you will find your- 
selves where the Irish Govorumeiit is to-day — and without an 
Ulster ! 

You have got this .situation before you in India. What are 
you going to do ? Is the only message that the English Parliament 
has to send to India this, that the only day on which we discussed 
Indian affairs was taken up with discussing the right and wrong 
of a British General ? That is no message for India. It may be 
good enough for thoughtless people who want simply to create a 
little sensation for the moment. The speeches that have been made 
will attract attention. Every w^ord that is said here to-day will 
be read in India. Wo cannot help it even if wo would. To my 
mind every speech ought to bo delivered to appeal to Indians, to 
show them that the people iii England condemn this affair at 
Amritsar, condemn the horrors of the Military law. 1 speak here 
to-day for thousands of Liberals as well as Labour Members, 
in saying that we are against the Jallianwala Bagh murder, 
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against the way in which the martial law was carried on in the 
Punjab, against Sir M. O’Dwyer, and agaiflit the whole adminis- 
tration of the Punjab. We send that as a word to help those men, 
like Mr. Lagan, who is now trying to bring the Punjab back to 
sanity, and Sir George Lloyd, who managed to carry Bombay through 
these stirring times without any martial law. Cannot we send to 
them a message of help,* try to assist them in the work they are 
doing, instead of perpetually making their work of reconciliation 
more impossible by the insane speeches made from these benches. 

Will not hon. Members understand that unless we now take 
broad view of the future of the British Empire, unless we now turn 
down for ever the idea that the British Empire is a replica of the 
Roman Empire, it will be an evil day for us ? Hon. Members will 
remember how Macaulay’s “Lays” end — 

Shall be great fear 

On all who hear 

The mighty name of Rome. 

That was most attractive when wo were younger. It may have 
been so in the British Empire in the old days. It will not work 
now. Where we are now wo must decide to throw over the 
Roman Empire idea of fear and force ! Hoar we are at the end 
of a great Victorious War. Wo are for the strongest Power in the 
world. The old groat Powers have come to an end. Wo dominate 
the old world as the United States dominates the now. There are 
no other groat Powers. How aro we to deal with the future? The 
other nations are looking to us, tho small nations tho Magyars, the 
Austrians, tho Polos, the Czocho-Slovaks — all look towards England 
as being the greatest Power in the world ; the people that can help 
them, of whom they are afraid. How are you going, to use this 
great Power influence ? If you aro going to utilise that power 
in the way suggested by some, you may go on for some years, but 
in the end you smash. 

Sir C. Oman : How are you going to carry on — with Provincial 
Councils ? 

Colonel Wedgwood : I would like to refer the hon. Member 
in this matter to a greater historian even than the hon. Gentleman 
— to Mr. H. G. Wells and his “Outline of History.” 

Sir C. Oman : If that is where the hc;j. and gallant Gentle- 
man gets his history, then 1 do not wonder at his views about; India. 

Colonel Wedgwood : Perhaps the hon. Member would prefer 
in this connection Gibbon’s “ Decline and fall.” But the real point 
is this : Are wo to try to carry on the great position we have to-day 
by the terrorism of subject races ? (Hon. Members : “No !”) The 
only alternative that 1 can see is to invite them to come into the 
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British Empire ou equal terms so that Indians should be British 
citizens, and have the same rights as Englishmen or Australians. 
If you give those rights, you offer a certain attraction to people to 
belong to the British Empire. If you persist in treating Indians, 
not only in India, but be it observed, in our colonies. East Africa, 
South Africa, and elsewhere, as thougUthey were an inferior people, 
not equal to you and me, so long as there is this social fooling 
against them, so long as they are legally inferior, you are ruining 
the British Empire and the future cause of country. 1 want to see 
England embracing all these people, not only Indians, but as they 
come along in the scale of civilisation, the black men of Africa, 
as well as the .lews of Palestine and the Egyptians of Egypt. I want 
to see them all as proud of being British citizens as the men in the 
Roman days were proud of being Roman citizens. There is nothing 
finer in the records of Lord Palmerston than the way he stood up 
for that Gibraltar Jew, Don Pacifico. Lord Palmerston made it a 
Casus belli because that man had lost some of his property. If that 
is the way you are going to make people proud of being British 
citizens, well and good. But so long as you go on treating Indians as 
though they were a subject race, as if those who had the wit, intelli- 
gence, and energy to educate themselves were all wicked agitators 
and people to be condemned, as they were condemned by Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer in his speech, so long as the only decent Indian is 
the Indian who is tamed and who is content to bo your servant, so 
long as that is the feeling of Englishmen, you are injuring the 
prospects and the true development of the British Empire. 

If wo get a division to-night in which a large number of 
Members go into the Lobby against the Secretary of State, that will 
be an indication to India that, bad as is the Secretary of State 
whom they condemn, there are people worse than the Secretary of 
State, worse than General Dyer, the people who support Prussian 
Terrorism as the essence of British rule. If that is going to be the 
message to India it can have nothing but a disastrous result. The 
Secretary of State will prove to the full that what he has done is 
all that England would let him. He has not done enough. I believe 


that in the blessing he has given in his despatch to Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer and Lord Chelmsford, ho has done more to undermine his 
reforms than anything ho has ever done before. We, on these 
benches are not prepared to say that he is correct in blessing Sir 
M. O’Dwyer and Lord Chelmsford. We know that the right hon. 
Gentleman has undone some of his best work. We wish that he 
hbil l^htbuttbiloordsaicfcfiaper. 


unless something is done« and done quickly, to put into the hand' of 
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Indians nob only the legislative power but the administrative power 
to deal with these questions of law and order, questions which have 
been so mishandled by the military, unless you give the people 
power to repeal the Seditious Meetings Act and restore to them 
that Magna Carta and freedom which we enjoy in this country, 
unless this is done, all the right hon. Gentlrman's great reforms, 
from which we all hoped so mt.ch, fall into fire of racial hate which 
will destroy not only India’s chances of freedom but the whole future 
of the British race. 

Mr. Rupert Gwynne : The hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down has suggested that this is really a controversy between 
Indians and Europeans, but I venture to say that it is nothing 
of the kind. There are in India a great majority of citizens 
who are loyal and patriotic, but there are also a minority who are 
disloyal and unpatriotic, which is the same as in this country. It 
is, 1 think, unfortunate to suggest that because some of us feel that 
General Dyer has not received justice that we should be stamped 
as taking the part of the Anglo-Indians against the Indians. There 
are a great many Anglo-Indians and Indians who are fully alive to 
the fact that although General Dyer had to perform a very unplea- 
sant duty, he really did save an appaling situation, and I think 
everyone whether Indian or European, must on reflection, feel that 
General Dyer has not had, even after this discussion to-day, justice 
in any sense of the word as we know it here. 

The right hon. Gentleman, the Member for Paisley (Mr. 
Asquith) says that General Dyer had full justice, but how can he 
say that when he knows that he has never been definitely accused, 
and that he has been judged and condemned on evidence which he 
gave before a commission which was not enquiring into his 
case in particular, coupled with statement which he was allowed 
to send to the Army Council ? May I say here that 1 think it is 
extremely unfortunate that that communication, which most of us 
feel carries great weight, was not issued to the House until this 
morning and the vast majority of hon. Members have not had an 
opportunity of informing themselves properly in regard to General 
Dyer’s case. The Secretary of State for India, in bis despatch, 
stated that General Dyer’s evidence was afterwards available for 
public as an authorised version, but it was admitted that it was not 
an authorised version as the evidence had not been submitted to him. 

The right hon. Gentleman said it was unfortunate that General 
Dyer had to return to the front and therefore inaccessible. Let me 
inform the Secretary of State for India that General Dyer, after 
having given his evidence before the commission, returned to bis 
duties some 200 or 300 miles away, while other members who were 
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examined before the Commission went a thousand miles away, but 
they were sent after their evidence while Qoneral Dyer was not. It may 
be a coincidence but it is an unfortunate coincidence, and it was a lack 
of justice which it was the Secretary of Statens duty to see should bo 
meted out to this officer. The right hon. Gentleman devoted the 
greater part of his speech to condemning in a wholesale manner 
General Dyer, and he was followed by the Secretary of State for 
War. I am bound to say that when I heard the Secretary of State 
for War condemning in wholesale language General Dyer’s action 
which after all the Hunter Committee found was an error of judg- 
ment, I felt reminded of the man in the parable who, having been 
excused the payment of hundred talents by his master, went and 
cast his fellow servants into the prison because ho would not pay 
him a hundred ponce. 

The right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary of State foi War 
committed an error of judgment when ho was in a high office 
before, and risked the lives not of hundreds but of thousands of 
men in Gallipoli, as he thought, with the object of saving 
a great number of lives. His error of judgment ended in 
disaster and was unsuccessful. He gave up one great post, but he 
is now at another. Gen oral Dyer committed an error of judgment, 
according to the Hunter Report. Ho was, at any rate, successful, 
but there is no pity for him on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman who condemns him wholesale for having taken the 
lives of two or three hundred people, as he thought, to save the 
lives of thousands of others. As regards the Secretary of State for 
India, 1 think, at the present time, that whatever effect he may 
think General Dyer’s conduct had in India, the right hon, Gentle- 
man’s administration of affairs in India is a very much greater 
danger to that country. During the last few weeks I have tried to 
elicit certain informations from the right hon. Gentleman in this 
PI juse, and I regret to say that he has mis informed this House. He 
has said and repeated on more than one occasion things which 
I think I can prove are not true, and if that is so, anyone occupying 
the great position which the right hon. Gentleman does is not 
fit to be Secretary of Stae for India if ho misleads, and continues 
to mislead, this House on matters of importance. 

There are other reasons why 1 think the right hon. Gentleman 
is not a suitable person to fill that high office. I think it is conclusive 
that his sympathies have been with those who are opposed to law 
and order in India, whilst he has been prejudiced against those 
who have been trying to maintain it. There has not been any 
word said in the Debate about the people who are responsible for 
these riots, and the whole condemnation has been in regard to those 
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who have tried to put them down. I hope to show that the right 
hon. Gentleman, by his action throughout last year, has proved 
that he ia really the friend of that small disloyal minority, that he 
has encouraged them and discouraged the officials and those whom 
he ought to be the first to protect who are working under bis admi- 
nistration. As regards my first charge, that the right hon. 
Gentleman has misled this ^House, 1 may say that on the 16th 
December last the right hon. Member for Peebles (Sir D. Maclean) 
asked the Secretary of State when he had become acquainted 
with the details of the occurrence at Amritsar, and the right hon. 
Gentleman replied that he had not received any detailed account, 
nor did he expect to do so. Then he was asked by the right hon. 
Member for Peebles when did ho become aware of the occurrences, 
and what reason had he for not informing the House of Commons, 
and ho replied : 

I thought I said I knew no details of the circumstances until 
1 saw a report in the newspapers. It is not an official com- 
munication yet” (Official Report. 16th December, 1919 ; col. 241 ; 
vol. 123). 

On the 23rd Juno I asked the right hon. Gentleman questions 
arising out of that. I asked him why it was that he did not know 
in December the details of the occurrence at Amritsar, and he 
replied : — 

“What I said in Deccnibor and what I say now is that I had 
no information as to the details, shooting without warning and 
shooting to the exhaustion of ammunition, and the principles on 
which General Dyer acted, and so forth. These things came 
to me as a shuck when I read them in the newspapers” — (Official 
Report, 23rd June 1920 ; cols. 2153-4 ; vol 130). 

If the right hon. Gentleman in December had felt it was not 
in the pulJic interest lo state in this House various matters 
connected with the Amritsar affiur and had said so, 1 do not 
suppose we should have pressed him. But ho did not say so. He 
said he had no information, and he led the House to believe he 
was in perfect ignorance. Time went on. During the last two or 
three weeks 1 have pressed him in this matter and he has continued 
to insist that he knew nothing of the details in regard to the shooting 
by General Dyer at Jallianwala Bagh. I say it is perfectly clear 
that the right hon. Gentleman did know and he was deliberately 
misleading the House when he saw that he did not. Let me 
substantiate that case. It is very difficult to suggest reasons which 
may be apparent in the minds of some one else, but it is a fair 
inference to say, looking back on events, that -the right hon. 
Gentleman was anxious to keep back from this House and from the 
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country the real state of affairs in India during that time, until he 
had got his Government of India Bill through. 

Let mo run through the dates and see what was the course of 
events. The Amritsar affair look place on the 13th April, and 
after that there wore communiques sent to the Press. Tho.so went 
on during April : four or fi\e of them were issued al)out the riots 
in India, and then the matter dropped. On the 12th May the 
right hon. Gentleman was asked by the hon. Member for Melton if 
it was true, that first class priority tickets on the steamers were 
given to certain representatives of the agitators in India to let 
them come over here and give evidence, while ofticcrs and women 
and children anxious to get homo could not obtain berths. The 
Secretary of Btate replied that what he had in mind was that the 
passage of the Indian Constitutional Reforms through this House was 
urgently vital. On 22nd May, the right hon. Gentleman during 
the discussion on the Indian Budget, made certain statements in 
regard to the riots, and then again the matter was dropped. On 
29th May, the first reading of the Government of India Bill took 
place in this House. On 6th June the second reading took place, 
and no mention was made of the disturbances in India. On 30th 
June the right hon* Gentleman saw for the first time Sir Michael 
0*Dwyer who had come home from India. Ho is then informed, 
presumably, of what is going on in India. In August, General Dyor 
was required to send in a Report of what took place at Jallianwala 
Bagh. That is received by the Government of India. Why aid 
not the right hon. Gentleman inform himself then when he .saw the 
full Report — the Report on which he now condemns General Dyer ^ 

Mr, Montagu — Does the hon. Gentleman suggest that 1 saw 
the report in August ? if he does, I say it is not true. 

Mr. Gwynne — 1 ask the right hon. Gentleman why he did not 
inform himself. 

Mr. Montagu — I did not deal with tlie subject. I am sure the 
right hon. Gentleman does not want to misrepresent me. 1 thought 
1 had already informed him that 1 had called for no report from vhe 
Government of India because in May immediately after the occurrence 
had happened we decided to appoint a committee, i thought then 
that the best thing to do was to await the findings of that committee. 

Mr, Gwynne : Sir M. CTDwyer states X)()si1ively that he told the 
right hon. Gentleman. He says bo is willing to go into a Go\irl of 
Law and swear on oath that he told the right lioii. Gt;ntloman 
details of the affairs at Amritsar. 1 would ask him this. He told 
me the other day, in answer to a question, that ho received in 
November the Report of the Legislative Council ineetiug at J^iinla. 
1 suppose 1 am right in assuming that the right hon. Gentleman 
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informed himself of what the Indian Government wore doing out 
there. If he received that Report, he must have received full 
details of what had taken place at Amritsar. In that Report full 
details were given, but the right hon. Gentleman told me the other 
day they were merely statements made by certain aggrieved 
persons. I say, at that discussion at Simla, certain statements were 
made by aggrieved persons, byjit the answer to them was given by 
Government of India otiicials. Let me ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
how did he know that of the aggrieved persons, if he had not taken 
the trouble to read the Report ? When this discussion took place 
at Simla, one Government member after another was put up to 
answer it, and this Report was issued, which the right hon. Gentle- 
man admits he got in November. Hero we find speeches from Sir 
William Vincent, Sir George Lowndes, Mr. Hailey, General Hudson 
and others, all representing the Government of India. What was the 
attitude of the Government of India at that time? They took the 
attitude, every one of them, that General Dyer was justified in what 
he had done, and that ho would have been guilty of negligence if he 
had not done what he did do. Here is the Government of India’s 
own Report, from the soldiers point of view, which the right hon. 
Gentleman had in November. Sir Havelock Hudson representing 
the Government of India and, 1 take it, equivalent to the Secretary 
of State for War hf re, says : 

‘*My Lord, my only reason for intervening in this Debate is 
to clear up one nr two remarks which have been made by ray hon. 
Friend as regajcis the action of certain officers connected with the 
suppression of rebellion at Amritsar 

The first event to which I shall refer is the Jallianwala Bagh.” 

He goes on to give the whole details of that. I am not going to 
read the whole of it, but apparently the right hon. Gentleman was 
not aware of it. I want, however, not to repeat what has been 
already said to-day as to the details in regard to Amritsar, but to 
show that the Government of India had then considered the case of 
General Dyer and come to a decision, and that decision was strongly 
to support General Dyer in the action he had taken. This is what 
the official spokesman of the Government of India said at Simla : — 

“It was clearly the duty of the Officer in Command to disperse 
this unlawful assembly, realising tbo danger to his small force, unless 
he took immediate action, and boing well aware of the inadequacy of 
the measures taken to restore order on the 10th April, he ordered fire 
to be opened.” 

The right hon. Gentleman said he was shocked when he heard 
that there was firing. — 

“The crowd was dispersed and the force was withdrawn. 1 
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have given the Council this narrative to show how the situation 
would be viewed by the soldier, and will content myself with saying 
that from a military point of view .the sequence of events justified 
the exercise of military force and that the object of its exercise was 
fully attained. Also, from a purely military point of view, the officer 
in command would have been gravely at fault” — mark those words — 
‘‘had he permitted the elements of ^disorder to continue uncheck 
ed for one moment longer.” 

The right hon. Gentleman turns round now and is shocked to 
learn of the shooting without further warning. If there was time 
I would read the whole Report, which goes into every detail. The right 
hon. Gentleman was also shocked when he hoard of the principles 
on which General Dyer acted. What does Sir Havelock Hudson 
say ? He says : 

‘^Something was required to strike the imagination and impress 
on all the determination of the Military Authorities to protect 
European women. ... ... There are those who will ad- 

mit that a measure of force may have been necessary, but who 
cannot agree with the extent of the force employed. How can 
they be in a better position to judge of that than the officer on 
the spot ? It must be remembered that when a rebellion has been 
started against the Government it is tantamount to a declaration 
of war. War cannot be conducted in accordance with standards 
of humanity to which we are accustomed in peace. Should not 
officers and who, through no choice of their own, are called upon 
to discharge these distasteful duties, be in all fairness accorded that 
support which has been promised to them 

That was the soldier's point of view. What did the civilian 
representatives of the Government of India say ? He took this 
line : 

“How can any member of this Council expect military officers 
of Government to do their duty unless they receive reasonable sup- 
port ? A military officer is in a position of peculiar difficulty. If 
he does not suppress disorders ho is liable to censure, blame and 
punishment at the hands of his superior officers. If he does not 
take adequate measures, he may be removed from his office. . . . 

Let each Member visualise to himself what his position would be, 
faced with these difficulties, often with insufficient forces at his 
disposal to cope with disorders, doing what he thinks to be his 
duty, ••• and then being penalised and held liable 

to prosecution and persecution for no reason whatsoever.” 

This is what was said by Sir William Vincent, who is the 
Home Secretary. Does the hon. Gentleman repudiate him ? He 
said : — 
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officers acting on that assumption, and acting bona fide 
and perfectly reasonably, are not to be protected by Government, 
then the future prospects of Government officers are very serious. 
How can any member of this Council expect an officer to act confi- 
dently, firmly and decisively, if he knows that this Legislative 
Council and the Government will repudiate his action at the first 
opportunity '1 ... ... * In a resolution published by this 

Government some time ago, I think during the period of the distur- 
bances, we solemnly promised all those charged with this onerous 
duty of restoring order our full countenance and support, and it is 
in fulfilment of that promise that I now come to this Council and 
ask hon. Members to ratify what we then promised,^' 

Did the right hon. Gentleman know that that meant support 
for General Dyer ? If so, he is certainly not in a position now to say 
that he is justified in continuing his office. Ho does not even know 
what his own Government in India were doing. He has placed the 
Legislative Council and the Government of India in a hopeless 
position, saying one thing one day, and then, when he is pressed, 
presumably by his agitator friends, reversing the whole position. 

Mr. Montagu. -.-Does the hon. Member suggest 1 put pressure 
on the Government of India ‘I 

Mr. Gwynne. — It is most amazing if you did not. Why did 
they suddenly turn round '! (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Montagu. — The charge has been made in my absence that 
I put any pressure upon the Government of L dia. They waited 
to receive the Hunter Koport, then made their decision and commu- 
nicated it to me. The hon. Gentleman is making many foul charges 
against me which are not supported by the facts. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Gwynne. — Charges are foul when they are made against 
civilians, but they are not foul when made against soldiers (Loud 
cheers). General Dyer is disgraced after 34 years' service without 
trial (Cheers). When the right hon. Gentleman is criticised in this 
House, he says the charges are foul. At any rate he is not losing his 
office. 1 only wish he were. I say the right hon. Gentleman must 
have known in December these details, because he admits having 
received that Report in November. If ho says that that Report 
does not contain evidence that General Dyer shot without further 
warning, and that he had certain motives in shooting, then, I say, 
I leave the committee to judge whether he is telling the truth. 1 
said a short time ago that the right hon. Gentleman, to my mind, 
had shown during his last year of office that his .sympathies were 
with those who were in favour of disorder in India, rather than 
with those who were trying to keep the Government of India going. 
Look at the right hon. Gentleman's .speech in this House on the 
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22nd May, 1919, that is to say, just after the disturbances at 
Amritsar. No one knew or ought to have known better than the 
right bon. Gentleman that the man who was more responsible for 
those disturbances than any one else in India was Mr. Gandhi. 
We, in this House, had been kept in ignorance of the fact— details 
had not been given us — but the right hon. Gentleman must have 
known the feeling in India. Ho knew, and it has been proved by 
the Hunter Commissions Report, that Mr. Gandhi bad started on 
foot this passive resistance movement which led to the riots and 
disturbances. Let mo read what was said about Mr. Gandhi at 
the Legislative Assembly at Simla by one of the representatives of 
the Government. 

“I maintain that no one with any feeling for the security of 
the Province could have safely allowed Mr. Gandhi to have arrived in 
the Punjab at this juncture.^^ 

What does Mrs. Besant say ? 

“People who committed arson and assaulted woman did so with 
the name of Mr. Gandhi upon their lips.’’ 

What does one of the posters say which was issued by these 
seditious people 1 

“Conquer the English monkeys with bravery. God will grant 
victory. Leave olT dealings with the Englishmen. Close offices and 
workshops. Fight on. This is the command of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Got ready soon for the war and God will grant victory to India very 
soon. Fight with enthusiasm and enlist yourselves in the Danda 
Army.’’ 

While that was going on, what does the right hon. Gentleman 
say in this House ? 

“I cannot do bettor in describing this ])ody of men than quote 
the words of a very great and distinguish(?d Indian, Mr. Gandhi. 
There is no man who offers such perplexity to a Government as 
Mr. Gandhi, a man of the highest motives and of the finest character, 
a man whom his worst enemy, if he has any enemies, would agree, 
is of the most disinterested ambitions that it is possible to conceive, 
a man who has deserved well of his country by the services he has 
rendered, both in India and outside it, and yet a man who has 
friends, and I will count myself as one of them, who would wish to 
exercise his great powers with a greater sense of responsibility 
and would realise in time that there are forces beyond his control 
and outside his influence who use the opportunities afforded by 
his name and reputation.” 

Viscount Wolmer : That explains his speech to-day. 

Mr, Gwynne : It is without .significance that the present 
time Mr. Gandhi is at large, free to go about India still further 
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trying to spread pernicious doctrines, and the right hon. Gentleman 
knows perfectly well that at the very time he was making his speech 
it was telegraphed to India, and what effect can it have had ? 
That was in May, when, as he told me yesterday, the fire had 
not yet been put out. The right hon. Gentleman gave that 
amazing character to the lyan who, rightly or wrongly, started 
these insurrections, which proved a danger to this country, and if 
he is Mr. Gandhi’s friend, he has no right to be Secretary of 
State for India. What is Mr. Gandhi doing now ? He started 
another organisation. He is now at large in this country, and has 
even passed resolutions saying that his Excellency the Viceroy 
shall be approached and given notice of one month to see that the 
Turkish Peace Teims are revised in accordance with Moslem 
sentiment and, in case it is not done, to start the movement of 
non-co-operation. The hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel 
Wedgwood) said this movement of non-co-operation was hopeless 
in India, and that it meant trouble. Here Mr. Gandhi is spreading 
it. He is at the head of the movement to bring about non-co- 
operation, a fresh system of passive resistance, and that is the 
man whom the right hon. Gentleman is supporting. Let us turn 
round and see who is supporting those who are trying to carry out 
the law. If the right hon. Gentleman continues, we are going 
bn the right road to lose India. The most graceful thing he could 
do now would be to resign. I would even prefer that the usual 
method of the Government should be proceeded with and that ho 
be given, if necessary, a more important appointment rather than 
should be allowed to ruin India (An hon. Member: “Are yon out 
for the job?”) No Sir, I want no job at present in this Coalition 
Government, if we are to be classed with .colleagues of that kind. 
I would much rather remain an unimportant, unofficial Member 
with freedom to criticise if I like. 1 have no doubt that my right 
hon. Friend who is to reply will suggest some very good reasons 
for refuting the accusations I have made. It is not pleasant for me 
to have to get up and attack the party which I have come here to 
support, but I do so because I fool strongly that those men who are 
under the right hon. Gentleman, and who are depending upon him 
for justice and for representing in this house, have not been 
looked after as they have a right to be. I would remind him that 
when he was asked last year whether ho would have representatives 
from the various Governors and Lieut-Governors to come over and 
give evidence as to the reforms in India, he said that the only 
representative in this country of Governors and Lieut-Governors 
and others in India was himself, as Secretary of State. If that is 
the case, if the Governors and Lieut-Governors and those who are 
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carrying out the laws in India are solely dependent upon him, then 
their position is indeed an unhappy one, because not only are they 
flouted, but the enemies of this country are encouraged, and I think 
I have proved that to be the case in my speeeh. 

Mr. Clynes (Labour Leader) said that while he thought the 
Government had gone the right way, so far as they had gone, the 
Labour members wished to express their appreciation of the tenor 
of the speech of the Secretary of State for India that day. They felt 
the minimum of reparation which the people of India were entitled 
to demand, had not been made, and therefore they would go into 
the lobby, not for the purpose of reducing the Secretary of State’s 
salary, but to protest against the action of the Government in taking 
no step to remove those conditions of repression which provoked 
those incidents of disorder and commotion such as led up to the 
unhappy Amritsar affair. If the issue to be decided in the lobby was 
the murder of these hundreds of Indians and injury to thousands 
of them under conditions which sent them to their doom like cattle, 
he felt that they ought to carry with them a very large number of 
members who did not belong to the Labour Party at all. 

Major-General Sir J. Davidson : — Considerable play has been 
made in this Debate with the report of the Army Council, ^but 
1 think that there is nothing in it. There are two main points : 
First, General Dyer was guilty of an error of judgment. Perhaps 
he was, but who of us in a similar position would not be guilty 
of an error of judgment. It was a difficult and a most objectionable 
position to bo in. One has some idea when one has been on 
strike duty, as 1 have been in connection with the railway strike, 
which is a most detestable duty for a soldier. There was liability 
to error of judgment during the whole operation in India, and he 
would be more than human if he were not guilty of an error of 
judgment during the whole of that period. The second point 
is the statement that he would not be employed at home.^ I do 
not know General Dyer, but I think he did not expect *to be 
employed at borne. An officer of 66 would not expect to be 
employed at home. What is important is the action of the Govern- 
ment of India. For ten months after the 13th of April, when the 
Amritsar incident occurred, General Dyer was given one appoint- 
ment after another. He was praised up to the skies and congratu- 
lated and then he was turned down as a scapegoat. This is most 
reprehensible and reflects very badly on the Secretary of State 
for India. I would ask the Mover of the Amendment what good 
it is going to a division 1 1 am not frightened going to a division, 
and 1 shall vote in the Lobby against the Government on the 
ground of the abominable action of the Government of India in 
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the matter, including that of the Secretary of State for India. But 
what is the use of going to a division ? I see no objection in the least, 
and I appeal to the hon. Baronet not to press his Amen'^ment. 

Mr. Bonar Law (Leader of the House) : — I was sorry to listeh 
to what was said by my hon. Friend, the Member for East Bourne 
(Mr. Gwynne). I think my , right hon. Friend (Mr. Montagu) is 
in a false position, (Cheers) for this reason that, as he said, the 
subject was too large to make it right for him to answer personal 
charges, and it is not possible for him to answer now except at 
the expense of my taking no part in the debate. 1 am quite 
willing to give place to him (Montagu), but he says it would not be 
wise (Cheers and laughter). I think the House of Commons is 
always fair. But I doubt whether it has been fair to my right hon. 
Friond. It is entirely wrong to suppose that my right hon. Friend 
is especially responsible without the conjunction of the Cabinet for 
the policy in India. The first step of the new policy in India was 
taken before he became Secretary of State. 

Apart from this incident the debate has been a painful one to 
me. I confess that this is one of the most difficult subjects which 
either the House of Commons or individuals can ever attempt to 
deak It raises issues of precisely the same kind as were raised in 
regard to Governor Eyre very long ago. 

It happened when 1 was a very small boy, and apart from 
having read about it, 1 have still a vague recollection of the 
extent to which the whole empire was divided from top to bottom 
on the issue then raised. Then, as now, it was not, I think, a ques< 
tion of argument so much as of temperament, and criticisms arose 
according to the ditferent points of view from which these things are 
regarded. 

As 1 listened to the Debate to-day, 1 felt that nothing could be 
easier than to make an effective advocate’s speech from either point 
of view, II on the one hand you look simply at what happened at 
Jalliaifwala Bagh, without a proper regard to the circumstances 
under which it happened, it would bo perfectly easy, on the ground 
of humanity, to raise an amount of passion which, in my opinion, 
would not represent the actual facts of the case. On the other hand, 
if you disregard altogether what happened, and look at it simply 
from the point of view of supporting our officers who were doing 
' their duty in difficult circumstances, it would be equally easy to 
make a case which would carry conviction almost to any one who 
was not determined to get to the bottom of it for himself. My duty 
is more difficult. It is more difficult to make a speech when you ar6 
not on one side or the other, and when you are trying to judge 
fairly all the circumstances of the case. 
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But apart altogether from speeches, which after all are very 
unimportant, what the Ooverument did was to look at the case, 
not as an advocate on one side or the other, but to judge it as fairly 
as they could and to come to a decision which they thought and in 
the best interests of the empire as a whole. This is what they have 
done. When I first heard of the occurrences at Jalliaiiwala Bagh 
I had that feeling of indignation which has been expressed by many 
hou. Members who take one view of the subject. As it became 
necessary for the Government here to take a decision, 1 had to 
examine the evidence available, and while on the main issue my 
opinion is not changed, the result of that examination has been to 
make me more sympathetic, because I understand much better the 
difficulties of the position in which General Dyer was placed. 
Consider what that position was. Disturbances had taken place in 
Amritsar. They were not ordinary riots. It is not very important 
whether or not there was a conspiracy, as General Dyer thought, of 
which all this was a part, but the Hunter Committee itself declared 
that what was taking place there was not a riot but a rebellion. 
That was a very serious thing. General Dyer was called to Amritsar 
after the atrocity of the 10th April. 

I listened to the speech of my right hoii. friend, the Member 
for Paisley (Mr. Asquith), and agreed with his conclusion, but 1 do 
not think he at all did justice to the difficulties of General Dyer. 
It was not as if, as he seemed to think, after the occurrences oi the 
10th April, everything has quieted down, and that there was no 
further danger. Quite the reverse. It is quite true that the 
riots and murders had ceased, but it is true also that the party 
which had been guilty of those crimes were in command, and it is true 
that every appearance justified General Dyer, in my opinion, in think 
ing that the same outrages which occurred before might occur at any 
moment. That makes a very great difference. In addition, there 
is this point. My right hon. Friend spoke of it as if this meeting at 
Jallianwala Bagh was merely a seditious meeting. It was not 
that General Dyer had made his proclamation throughout Amritsar, 
and what I thought in reading the evidence, one of the most striking 
thing was that almost simultaneously with this proclamation, the 
rebels were following him with a proclamation urging the people to 
go to this place inspite of the proclamation. That makes a great 
difference. lt»makes this difference, that when General Dyer came 
to that place, and found the meeting there, he had a right not to 
consider that every one there was guilty of open rebellion but ho had 
the right to consider that a large number of them had come there 
for the express purpose of flouting the Government, and showing 
that the Government could not maintain its power in that city. 
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All that has got to be taken into, account. We have discussed 
it over and over again in the Cabinet, and the views which 1 am 
expressing are, I am sure, the views of my right hon. Friend, the 
Secretary of State for India and my colleagues. What further 
followed? General Dyer knew that the British in that city were 
very few ; he knew that his military force was very small ; he knew 
that there was great danger. Every one admits that, and he had 
to take all that into account. He came to this place ; the shooting 
began ; it continued. I have spoken, I hope, fairly of my view of 
General Dyer’s action, but it has not in the least altered the opinion 
with which I began — not in the least that that action was wrong, 
entirely wrong, and that the Government responsible for the Govern- 
ment of this country and of India is bound to declare that, in its 
opinion, it was wrong. ^ The Hunter Report has, I am sure, been 
read by all Members of this House who are interested in this 
question. 1 think it is a very fair Report. I think it does justice 
to General Dyer’s difficulties, and 1 would remind the Committee 
of this also, that in the despatch sent by the Secretary of State for 
India, those difficulties are pointed out and are emphasised. 

The Majority of the Hunter Committee came to this decision, 
that, in their view, General Dyer was open to serious criticism on 
two grounds. Tho first was, that he had not given notice before 
bo began to fire. I ^eo that rny right hon. Friend and, no doubt, 
many others, think there is no justification for that critici.sm. I 
do not agree. General Dyer himself admitted that though he felt 
sure the bulk of the people there did know what they were doing, 
and wore there to flout the Government, there might have been some 
— indeed, I think he said there might have beeij many — who 
were not aware of what tliey were doing. Surely, seeing it was 
the universal custom in India, as it is here, to give notice before 
beginning to fire, it would have been right to give warning first ! 

Mr. A, rorHhson : Did not General Dyer gave six hours’ notice 
for them to disperse out of the square before he fired ? 

Mr. Bonar Law : The Hunter Committee express the 
opinion that the firing without notice would have been justified 
had General Dyer thought he was in danger of being attacked 
by the people. (Hon. Members; “He was!”) Oh, no. In his 
evidence General Dyer says that was not so, but that he was deter- 
mined before ho came there to shoot right away. He himself said 
it. Now let us consider w^hat General Dyer says on that in the 
report sent to the Army Council, which is a very able defence 
although it does not, I think, give any new facts. What he 
said, was this. ‘*If I had been thinking of myself, of my own 
protection, then I would have given notice.” That, I think. 
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itself is a proof that notice ought to have been given. When a 
soldier is in the position representing the Government, as, of 
course, a soldier exercising martial law is, if it would have been 
right for him, from the point of view of his own protection, to have 
given notice first, it was his duty also to think of the moral position 
of the Government. (Hon. Members : “Oh”; and “Hear, hearl) 
Surely, if you are looking at the thiifg in a broad way, as General 
Dyer said he was — if we are looking at it, not merely from the 
point of view of the elfeot on the crowd itself but the wider issue, 
then we have to look at all the wider issues, and surely it is right 
to think, not only of the merely military effect but the effect on India 
as a whole, of the action, and make sure that there is no ground 
for saying that notice was not given before the firing began. 

The next ground on which the Hunter Committee criticised 
General Dyer was that he continued firing long after he ought to 
have stopped. With every desire to put myself, as far as I can, in 
General Dyer’s place, 1 agree with that criticism, and 1 think 
there is no possible justification that lean see for the continued 
shooting. Just consider what it moans. Here were these people 
almost like sheep in a pen. It is quite true that probably the 
mass of them were there in rebellion. 1 agree with my hon. 

Friend, the M>3mber for Twickenham (Sir W, Joynson Hicks) 
in that respect, that if they had had the courage, in spite 

of being only armed with iron sticks, they might have rushed 

a small force ; but again General Dyer said distinctly that 

that was not an element which weighed with him. His defence 
was qui a different, and it is really that defence — and I am going to 
pat this solemnly to the Committee — which above every thing else 
makes it necessary for this Government, or any Government — that 
this country, if it is to retain the reputation it always has had, must 
repudiate the action. I am not going at this moment to read the 
exact words he said, but 1 will look at his defence. Ho admits it 
in an elementary rule that, in the exercise of Martial Law, you 
should not use more force than is necessary for the purpose. Then, 
when it was pointed out by the Hunter Committee, as also by the 
Secretary of State in his despatch, that there was far more force than 
was necessary for the purpose, General Dyer gives a defence which 
is quite right. He said he must take, to some extent, the circum- 
stances into account. No body questions that, that is to say, as 
General Dyer puts it. If you are dealing with a riot in a city which 
is other-wise tranquil, you ought to be less severe than you are 
bound to be if you are dealing with a riot where a whole city is 
endongered, and something else may happen. 1 admit it is very 
difficult to draw the line, but I should myself think that, probably, 
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the right line to draw in a case of that kind is to use whatever force 
is necessary to prevent the body with which you are dealing from 
giving trouble. 1 think that is as good a distinction as I can make, 
but consider what General Dyer’s own view was. He said : — 

fired, and continued to fire, until the crowd dispersed 

If more troops had been at band, the casualties would have been 
greater in proportion. It was no longer a question of merely disper- 
sing the crowd, but one of producing sufficient moral eifoct from a 
military point of view not only on those who were present, but 
more specially throughout the Punjab.” 

Consider what that means. If you once accept the principle 
that in inflicting punishment on any sot of men, you are to consider 
not merely that of which they are guilty, and that which they should 
receive, but also the effect of their punishment upon other people, 
then there is no end to it. I say for myself — and on this 1 feel as 
strongly as any Member of the House — that is a principle which 
ought to be repudiated, not only by the **arm-chair politician” of 
whom my right hon. Friend (Sir E. Carson) spoke, and of whose 
peaceful and tranquil life he has had some experience — 

Sir E. Carson : I never make a scape-goat of any body. 

Mr. Bonar Law : Quite right, and 1 hope that I never do. It 
is a principle opposed to the whole of the British Empire and, in 
my opinion, can never be justified. General Dyer’s whole record was 
a good one, and no one accused him — at least I do not — of anything 
except a grave misconception as to what was his duty. The very 
fact that that view as expressed by a man of that kind makes it all 
the more necessary that it should be repudiated by the Government 
of this country. 

Mr. Gwynne : Would the right hon. Gentleman say why the 
Legislative Council have changed their minds 

Mr. Bonar Law : I cannot answer that question, but 1 should 
hope that the answer of the Government of India would be that they 
changed their minds on the evidence before the Hunter Committee. 
Let os consider the position further. My right hon. Friend, the Mem- 
ber for the Duncairn Division said that General Dyer had not had a 
fair trial. 1 do not see how that statement can be justified. We all 
know that throughout the war scores of Generals were subjected to 
the same penalty as General Dyer, on no other authority than that of 
their superior officers. I am dealing now with the position after the 
Hunter Report. This Genera] was liable to nothing more than 
to which every General or any one in the same circumstances 
would be liable. He had no right whatever to a court martial. It 
has never been accorded to any one else. The Government of India 
took the view that his action must be repudiated. The Comman- 
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der<in-Gbief who, I should have thought would not be unmindful 
of the difficulties of'the soldier, took the Same view. It was sub- 
mitted to the Army Council here. 1 have seen suggestions that 
the Army Council in coming to their decision were cowardly. No 
charge could be more unjust. In my view, theirs is the proper 
position for the soldier. The same viey was expressed by my hon. 
Friend the Member for one of the Divisions of Ayrshire (Lieutenant- 
General Sir Aylmer Hunter Weston), who has served in the Army, 
and understands the Army point of view. 1 myself have discussed 
this with a good many soldiers. Nearly all of them share the view 
that no action ought to have been taken against General Dyer. 
But there is not one to whom I have spoken who has not taken 
the view that General Dyer was wrong. That is a fact. 

Suppose the Army Council took the view that General Dyer 
was wrong, and at the same time felt all these difficulties, felt the 
necessity, as far as possible, of supporting the officers who were 
placed in that kind of position, but thought that no action should 
have been taken. 1 can imagine nothing which would be worse, 
not only for the country, but for the Army. Are you really going 
to take the view — for that is what it amounts to — that if a soldier 
make* a mistake in any portion of his life or activities — on the battle- 
field for instance — he has to pay for it, but if he make a mistake 
when dealing with the civilians, whatever that mistake may be, 
then the Army must back him up ? (Hon, Members : “No, no I”) 
That is what I think it comes to ! Take, in conclusion, the case 
presented by my right hon, and learned iViend (Sir E. Carson). 
1 do not see in what respect the Government were to blame ! He 
said in bis speech : “By all means censure him, but do not punish 
him.” What is punishment 1 My hon. Friend who spoke last 
(Mr. Gwynne) explained. But it is not more punishment than 
happened to mainy Generals in the War. 

Sir £. Carson : The right hon. Gentleman says it is nothing 
more than happened to many Generals in the war. Does he then 
admit that the state of India and the Punjab at that time was to 
be compared to War ? 

Mr. Bonar Law : I think I have dealt with that. My right 
hon. and learned Friend says : “You are right in censuring him.!” 
Does he mean that if we have the right to censure General Dyer, 
we have the right to continue him in employment ! (Mr. Charles 
Palmer : “You re-employed Churchill 1”) My right hon, Friend 
went a step further. He said you must Wk those who are doing 
their best in support of your authority. I agree, but how far ? 
I can conceive of nothing worse than that the Government should 
make a scape-goat of a man of that kind. I am sure my right hon. 
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Friend will not say that we have got to support them, however 
wrong they are ; but he would say perhaps that if an officer is 
doing his best, then we have to support him ^whatever be does. 
1 cannot accept that doctrine. Personally, I am very sorry that 
this question has been treated with so much heat. I can say honestly 
that the Government have tried to deal with it fairly and justly. 

Lieut. -colonel Croft : What about the Secretary of State for 
India’s speech 1 

Mr. Bonar Law : We have tried to deal with the question 
fairly and justly, and 1 think what wo have done is fair and just. 
We have, however, to consider something more. We have to 
think not only of public opinion here, but in India as well. We 
have to think not only of the opinion of Anglo-Indians, but of the 
opinion of Indians themselves ; and when ihy hon. Friend the 
Member for Twickenham (Sir W. Joynson Hicks) tells us of the 
outrageous speeches of those who are against British rule, we know 
that there are deadly enemies to British rule in India. I am not 
afraid when they make charges such as those which the hon. 
Member referred to — which every honest man in this country and 
in India knows are false — but I am afraid if we do anything that 
gives them the right to say that we are treating Indians less fairly 
than we treat other British subjects. 

Question put, “That Item A be reduced by £100.” (Labour move) 

The Committee divided : Ayes, 37 ; Noes, 247. 

Original Question again proposed by Sir Edward Carson : I 
beg to move, that the vote be reduced by £100. The Committee 
divided : Ayes, 129 ; Noes, 230. 

Question put, “That a sum not exceeding £53,300 be granted 
for the said Service.” 



The Dyer Debate 

In the House of Lords 

July 19th, 1920 

The case of General Dyer was taken up in the House of 
Lords on the 1 9th July, 1 920, when Viscount Finlay rose to 
move : — 

That this House deplores the conduct of the case of General Dyer as 
unjust to that officer, and as establishing a precedent dangerous to the 
preservation of order in face of rebellion. 

The Noble and learned Viscount said : My Lords, I can assure 
your Lordships that it is with a feeling of very great responsibility 
that I have undertaken this motion. 1 have felt impelled to do so 
by my strong feeling that an injustice has been done to a very 
distinguished and very deserving officer, and that the case is one 
of a nature which, in its effects in the future, may be deleterious 
to the efficiency of our public services. I trust that not one word 
will escape me in the course of this debate which could in any 
way aggravate our difficulties in India ; but, I desire as shortly as 
1 may — and I trust that your Lordships will think 1 have been justi- 
fied in raising the matter in this House — to bring into the clearest 
light that I can, the facts with regard to General Dyer, and the 
considerations which are probably applicable to his case. 

Now, I shall not say a word to imply any doubt as to the 
absolute prerogative of the Crown to dispense at any time with 
the services of any officer. That is unquestioned and unquestionable ; 
but General Dyer has been relieved of all employment in the Army, 
under circumstances which affixes stigma on him, a stigma which 
1 believe, is entirely undeserved; and what 1 propose to bring 
before your Lordships is the question whether the Government have 
been justified in allowing General Dyer to be treated in that way, 
when his case has not really been tried at all. Further, a very 
severe censure has boon passed upon General Dyer by the Secretary 
of State for India, and whether that censure was justifiable is a 
matter on which I am going to invite your Lordship’s opinion. 
The effect of this case upon the future of our public services in India, 
and indeed in all parts of our Empire, opens up a very large field. 
On that it is not necessary for me to say more than a very few 
words. One of the main-stays of our Empire has been the 

70 
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fe'^ling that every officer whoso duty it was to take action in times 
of difficulty, might roly, so long as he acted honestly, and in the 
discharge of his duty, upon his superiors standing by him. If once 
the suspicion was created that for any reason, political or otherwise, 
an officer who had done what he believed ^o be his duty was to be 
thrown over, no one can exaggerate the mischievous effect such a 
feeling might have upon our jpublic services. 

The ground, and the main ground, on which General Dyer has 
been condemned, is that in dealing with the mob at Amritsar he 
had regard to the effect of his action over the rest of the Punjab, 
and in very emphatic terras it has been laid down by the Secretary 
of State that, in doing so he committed a grievous error, and that 
he ought to have had regard only to putting down the disturbances 
at Amritsar. I am going to submit to your Tiordships that it is 
the Secretary of State who falls into error upon this matter. In 
dealing with a disturbance the question how it is to bo dealt with 
must depend entirely upon the circumstances. If it is merely a 
local riot, then the one object to be kept in view is the putting 
down of that disturbance and the restoration of order in the locality 
affected ; but if the local disturbance is but a feature in a widespread 
insurrectionary movement, it assumes a different complexion al- 
together, and the officer in command is not only entitled but bound 
to look at the effect of his action upon the rest of the district 
which is affected by that insurrectionary movement. 

Now, the question of what force should be used in putting 
down a disturbance is, of course, often a very difficult one indeed, but 
T ihiiik every one will agree that no more force should be used than 
is necessary for the purpose in view. Any excessive force is entire- 
ly out of place and reprehensible, but then, in the case of a mere 
local disturbance, the only object in view is the restoration of order 
in the locality. If you are dealing with a disturbance which is a 
feature of a widespread insurrection, any capable officer is bound 
to have regard to the effect of the action which ho takes in putting 
down that movement upon the rest of the district which is affected 
by the insurrection. As I understand it, General Dyer has been 
coitdomned because in measuring the amount of force to be used, 
he hud regard to the state of things in the rest of the Punjab, 
and he has been told that ho had no business to take such a consi- 
deratjon into acoount in dealing with the circumstances before him, 
and that he ought to have confined himself simply to restoring 
order in Amritsar. Surely, it is one thing when you have merely to 
quell a local disturbance, and another when you have to determine In 
what maimer an insurrectionary movement should be put down in the 
place with which the officerbas more immediately to deal. 
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On page 12 of the statement which General Dyur has put 
in and which is printed as a White Paper, your Lordships will Hud 
this sentence used by General Dyer — 

‘'What the Hunter Commission have done is to apply the 
principles applicable to unlawful assembly in times of otherwise 
general peace and quiet to a vital incident of a rebellion/' 

The Government, as 1 understand tfieir action, have identified 
themselves with that doctrine promulgated by the Hunter Gommi- . 
ssion. I am going to submit to the House that that is an erroneous 
canon, and that it is ut^ust to an officer, in such circumstances as 
those in which General Dyer was placed, to apply any such canon 
in judging his conduct. Let me not be misunderstood. No man 
is more averse from what is called frightfulness than 1 am. 
The essence of frightfulness, of which we have had of late years 
some conspicuous examples on the continent of Europe, is that 
innocent people are treated severely and harshly with a view to 
producing an effect elsewhere. In defence of such conduct 1 never 
should utter a word, but the question here is a totally different one. 

If you are dealing with a formidable mob, assembled in defiance 
of the express order of the Government, and at a time when an 
insurrectionary movement is in progress throughout the whole 
district, are you not justified, when you choose your way of putting 
down that insurrectionary movement, in doing it in a way which 
will have a beneficial effect on the restoration of order throughout 
the whole district ! Where you have a state of things such as 
unfortunately existed in the Punjab (which really approxiniaicd 
a state of war), strength is sometimes the best moral. If your 
Lordships would look at the map which is at the end of the K< | urt 
of the Hunter Commission, your Lordships will find that it r - pre- 
sents by a series of red marks what was the state of things in the 
Central and Northern Punjab in April of last year. Thure are a 
number of red marks which indicate the districts where the cutting 
of telegraph wires, arson and murder had prevailed, and a most 
formidable appearance have these red marks upon that map, 
They extend from the SutU^ on the east, through the di iiicts 
of five rivers, through the Punjab itself, and vlmy go on to Uie 
Indus. When you have that state of things tlmr , it is impossible, 
by the light of evidence, to come to any conclusion other tlniM that 
the action taken throughout the Punjab was concerted action as 
it was a conspiracy. 

Lord Hunter's Commission said that no evidence bad been 
brought before them sufficient to establish a conspiracy to overthrow 
the British Government in the region. A conspiracy is always 
inferred from the acts of people who are obviously acting in concert. 
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It is very seldom that you can get any evidence of a conspiracy 
except from such action, and any one who looks at the evidence 
regarding the state of things in the Pupjab must, I submit, come to 
a very diflTerent conclusion on this matter from that to which Lord 
Hunter’s Commission came. The City of Amritsar was the centre of 
the disturbances, and the state of things there was indeed formida- 
ble. It is a city of about 160.000 inhabitants, and the men of the city 
and of the district are of a hardy and formidable race. There you 
Bad a state of things that I will endeavour to describe in the 
words of the documents which contain what the Government them- 
selves thought of it. They show how formidable it was. Let me 
only add that Amritsar is the sacred city of the Sikhs, famous, for 
its Golden Temple, and that it i.s a vital link in our chain of railway 
communications. There was a cloud on the Afghan frontier which 
very shortly afterwards — in May last year, I think — lesulted in an 
Afghan invasion, and if the railway system had been cut at Amritsar 
it might have had a most disastrous effect upon our power of dealing 
with that Afghan trouble. 

General Dyer is an officer who bad served for thirty-four years. 
He is generally recognised, 1 think, as an officer of very great ability. 
What is more, he has shown that he eminently possesses the 
qualities of fact and humanity. He can strike hard, when it is 
necessary to do so, but no man has more thoroughly evinced that 
be is averse from the unnecessary use of force. He was at Jullundur, 
a little to the east of Sutlej, when the state of things at Amritsar 
was such that he was sent to Amritsar. He arrived there on April 
11. What was the state of things that he found there? May I 
answer that question by referring your Lordships to the despatch of 
the Secretary of State of May 26 of this year ? I will quote only two 
sentences from that despatch — 

“In Amritsar itself violence, murder ai d arson of the most 
savage description had occum^d three days previously, and the city 
W’as still practically in possession of the mob. From the surrounding 
countryside reports were hourly being received for similar violent 
outbreaks and attacks upon communications, and the deficiencies 
in this report (due to the success of attacks on communications) were 
supplemented by rumours which there was little mearis of verifying 
and as little ground for disbelieving.” 

It is impossible to picture a more serious state of things! 
General Dyer himself, in vivid terms, in that statement of his — the 
White Paper — describes w^hat he found when he arrived on the eveu- 
ning of April 11. 

Ho found a crisis of the gravest kind. He says — 

“On the 10th the mob had risen, killed every one of liuropean 
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uatioiiality in the city upon whom it could lay its hands, burnt 
banks and Government buildings, and had been held off the European 
settlements outside the city only with the greatest difficulty. The 
situation had already been handed over to the local commander by 
the civil authorities as being a military one and beyond their 
control. 1 found a clear conviction upon the part of the local 
officials and abundant signs that a de4ermined and organised move- 
ment was in progress to submerge and destroy all the Europeans on 
the spot and the district, and to carry the movement throughout 
the Punjab, and that the mob in the city and the excitable popula- 
tion of the villages were organised for this purpose.^’ 

The forces that General Dyer had at his disposal were very 
slender — some 500 British troops and some 700 native troops. He 
took every step to avert bloodshed in the way of warning the popu- 
lation and endeavouring to secure that the law should be obeyed 
without recourse to arms. 

He marched a column through the city, showing those who were 
disposed to make mischief that he had some force with which they 
would have to reckon. He prepared the Proclamation — referred to 
as Proclamation No. I — which prohibited all meetings, and announc- 
ed that they would be dispersed by force of arms. On the next day 
a second Proclamation was issued which prohibited all processions 
and any gatherings of four men. That second Proclamation was 
issued in circumstances of the greatest possible publicity — circum- 
stances such as to make it absolutely incredible that it was not 
known to every one in Amritsar. He marched through the city 
with a guard, spending some two or throe hours in the process. By 
beat of drum the people were assembled to hear the Proclamation 
read, and it was read to them in their own language. 

This was done, and General Dyer hoped that no recourse to 
force would be necessary. A Counter- proclamation was actually 
issued by those who were engaged in fomenting disorder, announc- 
ing that a meeting would bo hold, and the threats of that meeting 
were freely circulated. At first General Dyer could not believe 
them, but later in the afternoon be found that the matter was seri- 
ous, and that the leaders of the forces ot disorder were in earnest. 

He proceeded in the afternoon to a place called the Jallian- 
walla Bagh, which is a great open space in the city. Your Lord- 
ships will see it on the map of Amritsar which is annexed to the 
Eeport ; it is not very far from that Golden Temple which is so 
celebrated in India. 

In the Jallianwala Bagh he found an enormous gathering of 
men. It is absolutely untrue that, as has been said, any women or 
children were present. Women in India do not attend meetings of 
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that kind ; and there were no children. The meeting consisted 
entirely oi men. it is dittioult to get an estimate, but there is no 
doubt that it was an enormous meeting. General Dyer's own 
estimate is from 15,000 to 20,000. Any how the people were there 
in multitudes, it was an assembly oi men, many of them criminals 
of the worst type, who had been engaged in the excesses to which 
1 have already referred. 

in the other House the Secretary of State, 1 think, in speaking 
of that crowd as '*an unarmed crowd" was careful to explain 
that when he said ‘"unarmed" ha meant that they were not in 
possession of what he called ^"lethal weapons or tiro arms." i pre- 
sume from this statement that the Secretary of State for War 
considers that the fauj, a bludgeon of stout bamboo shod with iron, 
is not a lethal weapon. As i understand, it is a formidable weapon, 
and your Lordships will tind the name of it on page 23 oi the 
despatch of the Secretary of State. You will also hud a statement 
that the name the disaffected gave to themselves was '"Bludgeon 
Army." The bludgeon, of course, are not as formidable as fire- 
arms or bayonets, but they are very formidable weapons indeed in 
the hands of determined men. The meeting was assembled in 
open defence of the Proclamations that had been made that day 
and if General Dyer had hesitated, all would have been lost. He 
opened lire at once and the meeting was dispersed. 

Two charges have been made against General Dyer in connec- 
tion with this meeting. The first is that he did not give anoiner 
warning belore he opened tire. The Committee censure this omis- 
sion to give another warning in addition to the Pruclamalions, but 
in very mild terms ; and indeed, the mildness of the censure is not 
wouderlul considering what they go on to say. On page 30 of the 
Keport the Hunter Committee states — 

*'We think it distinctly improbable that the crowd 

would have dispersed upon notice being made and much more 

likely that recourse to tiring would have been necessary to secure 
obedience to the Proclamation. The majority, at all events, of the 
people who assembled had done so in direct defence of a Procla- 
mation issued in the interests of peace and order, many thinking 
that the reference to tiring was blutf." 

Having found that, nevertheless the Committee go on to pro- 
nounce >;heir mild censure — 

‘Tn spite of this circumstance, notice to disperse would have 
afforded those assembled in ignorance of the Proclamation, and 
other people also, an opportunity to leaving the Bagh. if the 
notice had been disregarded, General Dyer would have been justified 
in firing on the crowd to compel it to disperse. 
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How many people were there in that crowd who wore ignorant 
of the Proclamation ? They wore there because they were determined 
to defy it. 

But the censure pronounced by the Hunter Committee is not 
enough for the Secretary of State for India who says, in that des- 
patch to which I have referred, “The omission to give warning 
before firing was opened was inexcusable.'* 1 submit to your 
Lordships that this is a most extraordinary statement. 

Will your Lordships picture the scene ? There is the narrow lane 
through which General Dyer with his handful of men, — fifty with 
rifles and forty armed only with kukris, had to enter. This handful of 
men, with General Dyer at their head, debouching from that narrow 
lane, came upon this enormous assembly. What would have been the 
effect of beginning to parley with that crowd in such circumstances ? 
The mere rush of the crowd would have swept that slender force of 
its feet ; and your Lordships can picture to yourselves what the 
result would have been in -Amritsar and throughout the Punjab if 
General Dyer and his men had been massacred and the city left in 
possession of the triumphant mob. 

Parleying in those circumstances would have been useless and 
fatal. Indeed, I think I am entitled to put it higher than that, 
and to say he was the man on the spot. In his judgment it would 
not only have been useless but also absolutely mischievous, and the 
iudgment of the man on the spot is that which, in such oiicum- 
stancos, ought to be accepted. If ho had hesitated, the rebellion 
would have acquired irresistible momentum. Your Lordships will 
recollect that there were many women and children who had taken 
refuge in the so called fort who, if the mob has triumphed, would 
have been at their mercy. I shall not picture what their fate would 
have been. If life is to bo taken — and it is a hateful necessity — I would 
rather wish that the lives taken were those of the members of a criminal 
mob than of law-abiding citizens who have been loyal to the Crown 
and to the Empire, The first charge about not giving a second 
warning is, I submit, a frivolous charge, and the fact that it is made 
in the Report of the Hunter Committee goes rather to diminish any 
importance that might be attached to other parts of the finding. 

The second charge made was that General Dyer continued 
firing too long, and had regard to the effect that would be produced 
throughout the Punjab elsewhere than in Amritsar. In the Hunter 
Report at page 30 your Lordships will find this passage — ' 

“In continuing firing as long as he did it is evident that 
General Dyer had in view not merely the dispersal of the crowd 
that had assembled contrary to his orders, but the desire to produce 
a moral effect in the Punjab .In our view this 
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was unfortunately a misconception of his duty. If necessary, a crowd 
assembled contrary to a proclamation issued to prevent or determine 
disorder may have to be fired upon ; but continued firing upon that 
crowd cannot be justified because of the effect such firing may have 
upon people in other places.” 

I believe that to be a profound misconception. It is confu- 
sing the case of a mere riot \tfith the case of a local disturbance 
which is really part of the battle that is going on throughout the 
district between the Government and the forces of insurrection. In 
the 'way in which you deal with the opposing troops on a part of 
the battlefield you must have regard to the effect that will be 
produced elsewhere throughout the whole extent of the field. It 
is otherwise in the case of a mere riot, but, where you are dealing 
with what is really an insurrectionary movement, merely to make 
the mob move on is to do far more harm than good. 

It might only aggravate the situation, and the ineffective 
firing which had taken place, on April 10, has been referred to 
by the Adjutant-General, speaking in the Legislative Council in 
India, as an example of the inefficiency of the half measures in 
matters of that kind. This was no more riot, when the military 
are called in aid of the civil power. The civil authorities bad 
handed over to the military the whole control of the situation, 
and I should be very much surprised to be told that they had not 
done that with the entire concurrence of the Central Government 
of India. In these circumstances, with the country in insurrection, 
would General Dyer have been fit for his post if he had 
hesitated to treat such a mob as that in a manner which might 
affect and tend to break the rebellion throughout the whole 
district 1 

1 abhor frightfulness. This was not a case of frightfulness 
exercised upon innocent people. It was a guilty force which had 
to be dealt with, and in measuring the amount of force that it was 
proper to use. General Dyer was bound to take into consideration 
the whole situation. A wider outlook was necessary than in the 
case of a mere local riot, indeed, this is admitted in one passage 
of his despatch by the Secretary of State himself. On page 24 your 
Lordships will find this sentence, — 

“In discharging this responsibility with the small force at his 
disposal, Brigadier-General Dyer naturally could not dismiss from 
his mind the condition in the Punjab generally, and he was entitled 
to lay his plans with reference to those conditions.” 

I quite agree to that. No one, I think, could really question that 
in that sentence the Secretary of State was right, but unfortunately 
he goes on, in an immediately following sentence, to say— 
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'*But he was not entitled to select for condign punishment an 
unarmed crowd which, when he inflicted that punishment, had 
committed no act of violence, had made no attempt to oppose him 
by force, and many members of which must have been unaware 
that they were disobeying his commands.” 

I have dealt with the question of the unarmed crowd and 
with the knowledge among them, arid I am going to submit to 
your Lordships that this was not a case really of condign punish- 
ment, as the Secretary af State asserts. 

It was a case of repressing a mob which was out for mischief, 
which consisted very largely of criminal elements, and which, unless 
it wore chocked, and effectively checked, had taken a course which 
might have been the beginning not merely of hideous disorders in 
Amritsar itself, but of a general rising throughout the Punjab. This 
was no innocent gathering. It was the same mob, in effect. General 
Dyer says, which had committed the crime of April 10. They 
knew of the proclamation. They were there in spite of the procla- 
mation. They were there because of the proclamation in order to 
show that they were stronger than the Government, and to defy 
the order of the Government. In these circumstances, I submit 
that the closely reasoned atatomorit which will bo found in the 
White Paper prepared by General Dyer, to which I have already 
referred (pages 12 and 13) was thoroughly justified, and 
I invite the attention of every one of your Lordships to that 
document. 

What was the opinion of those who were there, who were in 
positions of trust and confidence and who were best able to judge 
whether General Dyer^s action had been right or not. 1 will cite 
a few of them. Sir Michml O'Dwyer was the Lieutenant Governor 
of the Punjab. He was a witness before Lord Hunter’s Committee. 
He says this — 

“Speaking with perhaps a more intimate knowledge of the 
then situation than any other else, I have no hesitation in saying 
that General Dyer’s action that day was the decisive factor in 
crushing rebellion, the seriousness of which is only now being 
generally realised.” 

Mr. Miles Irving, the Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar, says 
this, in his evidence — 

“The result of the firing on the mob was that the whole rebellion 
collapsed. There was an idea that the Government woul3 do 
nothing, and this came as a disillusion.” 

Colonel JhoDson was called before Lord Hunter's Committee. 
He was in command in the Lahore area from April 15 to May 29. 
He was asked that how it was that peace was maintained and blood- 
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abed amded in the Lahore area, and he said it was mainly by 
reason of Generd Dyer’s action at Amritsar. 

Mr. Kitchin, the Commissioner in the Lahore District, was 
called as a witness and your Lordships will find his evidence at 
page 222 of Volume III of the evidence. He uses this remarkable 
expression — 

''All independent opinidii is united that the blow struck on 
the 13th April in Amritsar saved the Central Punjab from anarchy, 
loot, and murder.” 

Major General Beynon is an officer whose evidence will be 
found in volume IV of the Evidence given before Lord Hunter’s 
Coftimittoe, and what 1 am going to read will be found on page 322. 
He wrote to the Adjutant General in India — 

“The wisdom of General Dyer’s action has been fully proved 
by the fact that there has been no further trouble of any sort in 
Amritsar. The news had a decidedly sobering effect on the sur- 
rounding villages when it spread to them.’' 

Then, to wind up these testimonies, the Government of India 
itself, in a letter written as late as May 3, 1920, after expressing 
opinion that General Dyer exceeded the reasonable requirements 
of the case, nevertheless goes on to say this — 

“We are convinced that General Dyer acted honestly in the 
belief that he was doing what was right, and we think that, in the 
result, bis action at the time checked the spread of the disturbance 
to an extent which is difficult now to estimate.” 

Surely that is a very remarkable testimony, and surely the 
man who achieve that result is not to be lightly condemned on 
some theory, framed when the danger is over, that less force might 
possibly have answered the purpose. 

I am not going to road your Lordships the very remarkable 
speech which was made by the Adjutant- General for India to the 
Legislative Council, on KSeptember 19, 1919. It is a speech that is 
worth reading, for it deals, from a broad point of view, with the 
difficulties which confront u soldier when ho is put to deal with 
such a situation as that which existed at Amritsar. He concludes 
a speech to which I think every one would listen with some emotion 
by saying that, in the discharge of a distasteful duty of that kind, 
any soldier who honestly tried to do his duty deserves sympathy 
and support. 

•Thanks wore showered upon General Dyer from all quarters. I 
am informed that ho received very many letters — hundreds of them, 
1 am told — from natives of the country thanking him for what he 
had done. The Government promoted him. They not only raised 
his raiik, but they gave him charge of the expedition for the relief 
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of Thai which was invested by the Afghans, and he discharged that 
duty in a manner to enhance even his military reputation. He was 
universally regarded as the man who had saved the Punjab. It is 
a curious incident that the Sikhs felt so strongly what General 
Dyer had done, that they conferred upon him what, I believe, is a 
very rare honour, the honour of making him Sikh. The investi- 
ture consists in putting a slender ^mlot upon the wrist of the 
recipient of the honour. It is an honour that, I am told, has never 
been conferred on any British subject before; and that was the 
action of the Sikh population of the district. 

Everything promised well. But in October, 1919, the Hunter 
Committee were appointed. They reported on March 8, 1920, and 
on March 22 General Dyer was told that he must resign. 1 think 
General Dyer has very good ground for complaining of the manner 
in which he had been treated with reference to that Committee. 
He was called as a witness before it. He was never really told that 
he was on his own trial when that investigation was i)roceeding. 
Mo warning was given him. He had no legal assistance. He was 
cross-examined with great ability by three members of the Commi- 
ssion who were vakils, or pleaders, I understand, of very great 
ability of the Indian Courts. T must very respectfully enter my 
protest against the practice which is getting so common, of appoint- 
ing strong partisans upon Committees or Commissions of Inquiry. 
To my. mind it is a gross abuse. The duties of such a Committee 
or Commission are j udioial, and such a cross-examination, as your 
Lordships will find in the record of these proceedings, was unseemly. 
Forensic ability is out of place in one who occupies, for a time, a 
judicial position. If you are to have . partisans on a Commission 
you ought to have them not on one side only, but on both, in the 
hope that by the friction, by the collision of the opposing forces, 
truth may be evolved. But no partisans of General Dyer were 
appointed. In some Commissions lately wo have seen partisans 
appointed on both sides, and we have seen the Comrniasionors giving 
evidence in the course of the proceedings. 

Here General Dyer was put at every disadvantage, and I 
submit to your Lordships that this constitutes grievous H uv in the 
proceedings of Lord Hunter’s Committee. As a result Gonerai 
Dyer has been ruined. Ilis punishment is very sovoro one. Surely 
it was not necessary to brand him as has been done. If it was no? 
expedient to employ him in that part of India, he might have beoi 
sent elsewhere, or if necessary, he might have been employed ii 
another part of the Empire. Surely it was a very cruel thing to say 
not only that he was relieved of his command in India and woul 
never be employed there again, but that the same thing was t 
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apply to a oommand elsewhere. I am not disputing the right 
of the Crown to do it. What I am disputing is the wisdom 
of those who advised that such action should be taken in 
such a case. He was condemned without trial, and, as I 
believe, on a misconception as to the considerations which 
should govern a soldier in dealing with a local disturbance 
which is part of a general' insurrection. Whether, judged by 
that standard — the only true standard — his action was excessive, 
was a matter which, before he was condemned, should have 
been tried by a qualified Court of Inquiry ; and 1 am certain 
of this, that any competent Court, in such eircumstances, attach 
very great weight to the opinion of the man who was on the 
spot and who had to decide. 

But then your Lordships may be told that the Army Council 
here have approved of the Eeport of Hunter Committee and of the 
action taken by the Secretary of State and others. Before 1 know 
what importance should bo attached to the decision of the Army 
Council, I should like to know upon what view of the law they 
proceeded. Did they accept the view, laid down in the Hunter 
Report, that the force to be used must bo judged simply by the 
necessity for putting down the local disturbance, or were they told 
that the wider view shall be taken and that, so long as General Dyer 
did not use excessive force with regard to the effect produced in the 
Punjab, he was not doing anything that was wrong? Until 1 know 
that, I confess that I should not be disposed to allow my judgment 
to be very much swayed by the conclusion which was arrived at in 
the Army Council presided over by the Secretary for War. Now 
that the danger is past we are all apt to forget it. I believe there is 
a Spanish proverb referring to the way in which people are ready to 
target assistance which they wore eager to have at the time — 
“The river passed, the saint forgotten.” I believe there is a Italian 
version of the same proverb, of which the action of the Government 
in tbis case, I confess, reminds me ; it is : “The river passed, the 
saint mocked.” 

I cannot sit down without referring to one very cruel charge 
that has been made against General Dyer by the Secretary of State. 
He says in the Despatch to which I have so often referred already 
— on page 24 of the correspondence — 

“Further, that Brig.-General Dyer should have taken no steps 
to see that some attempt was made to give medical assistance to the 
dying and wounded was an omission from his obvious duty.” 

It is very odd that the Secretary of State should have thought 
it necessary to say that. The Committee had considered the 
criticism which had been passed in that respect, and what they say 
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is tantamount to an acquittal of General Dyer. In effect they 
discard the charge ; they refer to the fact that the hospitals were 
open, that the medical officers were there, and they add — 

“It has not been proved to us that any wounded people were, 
in fact, exposed to unnecessary suffering from want of medical 
treatment.” 

General Dyer himself, in his statement on page 18, as to 
sending medical officers into the city, says — 

“No medical officer could have lived in the city without a strong 
escort, and in my judgment none could be spared.” 

Surely it is not in accordance with the traditions of our public 
life that a charge of that kind, which must have been read by tens 
of thousands who would never read the paragraph in the Committee’s 
Eeport from which 1 have quoted, exonerating General Dyer in this 
matter of the wounded, should be circulated broadcast. There is 
nothing to which the people of this country arc more sensitive than 
a charge of inhumanity, and I think that the Secretary of State 
should have weighed his words more carefully before he put such 
a stigma as this upon a gallant officer whoso humanity is beyond 
question. 

I have only a very few words to add on the more general 
aspects of the case. The matter may not rest here. In this 
case you have a man selected for a most arduous and unplea- 
sant duty ; he discharges it in a manner such as to achieve results 
that could not have been surpassed ; he is praised and promoted, 
and employed on active service. A year afterwards, on the Report 
of the Committee, he is sent as a scape goat into the wilderness. 1 
am told that soldiers rather distrust politicians, but hitherto the 
Government • has supported its servants who have tried to do 
their duty. Nothing could be imagined more demoralising than 
the suspicion that they may not be backed, for political or other 
reasons. 

It may be said that our soldiers are made of sterner stuff, and 
that they will do their duty whatever course the politicians may 
take. 1 believe that to be generally true. But all soldiers are not 
equally strong, and when you have the less strong man faced with 
a situation of difficulty and danger, where bis conscience and his 
military instincts tell him that ho ought to take a strong line if he 
is to save the situation, if such a man has a feeling that the support 
Xo which he is entitled may not be accorded to him, and that the 
result of his doing his duty may be the ruin of himself and all those 
that are dear to' him, can you wonder if, for a moment, he might 
hesitate 1 Can you wonder if, in some cases, the results of such 
hesitation might be disastrous ? 
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Mbved, to resolve, “That this House deplores the conduct of 
the case of General Dyer as unjust to that officer, and as establishing 
a precedent dangerous to the preservation of order in face of 
rebellion^’ — (Viscount Finlay) 

The Under Secretary of State for India (Lord Sinha) : My 
Lords, it is with great hesitation, indeed with reluctance, that 1 rise 
to address your Lordships this. evening. 1 am not so presumptuous as to 
think that 1 can deal effectively with the case which has been present- 
ed with such skill and eloquence by the Noble and learned Viscount 
who has just finished. That 1 must leave to abler hands than mine. 
Indeed, 1 fear that I cannot hope to throw fresh light on a matter 
which has been discussed threadbare for the last few months. 1 
cannot hope that anything that 1 can urge will change the opinion 
or alter the convictions of those who have arrayed thefnselves on 
opposite sides in this unfortunate controversy. I might, however 
unintentionally, fan the fiames of bitter racial animosity which is 
now raging. The only reasons which compel me to trespass on 
your Lordships’ indulgence are, that 1 hope I shall bo able to clear 
away certain misunderstandings and remove certain wrong impres- 
sions which have been caused by incidental issues, false and irrele- 
vant issues which have been raised, and have tended to obscure the 
main issues underlying the Punjab disturbances. 1 ask your indul- 
gence, because 1 fear that my silence might be misconstrued, both 
in this country and in India. 

I desire at the outset, on behalf of my fellow-countrymen in 
India to express the deep horror and regret that wo all feel at the 
abominable outrages committed at Amritsar, Ahmedabad and 
elsewhere, in April last year — a regret and horror to which public 
expression was given by the Secretary of State for India as soon as 
the news arrived. 1 must also ask your Lordships’ leave to express, 
on behalf of my countrymen the deep resentment and indignation, 
which is felt in India over the humiliation infiictod, and the indig- 
nities heaped, on some of ray countrymen in the Punjab in the 
course of the administration of martial law in that province. 1 ask 
your Lordships’ House to endorse the judgment of His Majesty’s 
Government that those acts flout the standards of propriety and 
humanity which the inhabitants not only of India but of the civilised 
world have a right to demand from those set in authority over 
them. I desire to make it clear that what my fellow countrymen 
in India desire is the vindication of principles, and not the punish- 
msnt of individuals. That is of secondary importance. Indeed, it 
is of importance only in so far as it tends to give effect, adequate or 
otherwise, to your vindication. 

The unhappy incidents which occurred in various parts of India 
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and parHcularly in the Punjab, in April last year, will form, in any 
case, a deplorable chapter in the history of British rule in India. They 
have given rise to a controversy prolonged beyond the limits of 
safety. The more responsible sections of the Press in this country 
and in India have counselled all parties to the controversy to accept 
the decision of the Cabinet as final and to refrain from further strife. 
I regret that the advice seems to *have fallen upon deaf ears, 
and that the publication of papers has been the signal for a revival 
of bitter racial animosity. I am afraid there is little hope of an 
end to this dangerous feud unless both parties determine to drop 
the question, to efface the bitter memories of last year, and set 
themselves to accomplish the great task of peace and reconciliation 
so ably begun by Sir Edward Maclagan, the present Lieutenant 
Governor of the Punjab. 

The Noble Viscount has referred to the Keport of the Hunter 
Committee. I am not quite sure whether he accepts or rejects the 
findings of the Committee, or even of the Majority section of the 
Committee. 1 am in doubt after having listened to him, whether 
he does or does not. It is unfortunate that the Report is not 
unanimous. It is still more unfortunate that, at first sight, the 
divergence seems to proceed on racial lines. I hope, however, 
to satisfy your Lordships that there is no real, substantial, and 
fundamental divergence, and that a divergence on matters of opinion, 
as distinct from questions of fact, is consistent with a conscientious 
integrity on the part of the dissentients, I claim both for the 
British portion of the Committee and for the Indian portion that 
they have conscientiously endeavoured to discharge their duties to 
the best of their abilities. 

I regret that Lord Finlay has considered it fit to cast aspersions 
on the Indian Members of the Committee. 1 hope to satisfy your 
Lordships that those aspersions are unmerited. As I have said, the 
difference of opinion with regard to the necessity for martial law and 
its duration is one that is natural and almost inevitable. Some 
would be chiefiy impressed with the dangers of the situation, by the 
heavy responsibilities thrown on the authorities, and by a feeling 
that the safety of a large population, including the small European 
portion, might possibly depend upon firm and energetic action. 
Others, firm in their conviction (happily well-founded) that India 
is as steadfast in loyalty to-day, as during the war, would as certainly 
take a less serious view of the posibilities of the situation, however 
menacing it might appear on the surface, and would concentrate 
their attention upon the sudden outbursts of disorder, the measures 
taken to ensure their quick cessation, and the abuse of powers 
conferred solely for the purpose of repressing disorders. 
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I submit that two points of view are possible with regard 
to the introduction and the oontinuanoe of martial law, but one 
view, and one view alone, is possible with regard to the incident 
which has loomed so large in this controversy — the shooting at 
Jallianwala Bagh — and also with regard to some of the orders issued 
in the course of the administration of martial law ; and it is 
precisely this that we find in^the Report of the Hunter Commission. 

I have said that it will be my principal endeavour to clear the at- 
mosphere by getting rid, so to speak, of the side issues which have 
been raised, some of them of a personal nature, and all of them, 
1 submit, introduced for the purpose of prejudice. 

The first and foremost of those is one to which 1 regret Lord 
Finlay has to-day, to some extent at any rate, lent the great 
authority of his name — namely that the Government of India was 
at any time of opinion that General Dyer’s action at Jallianwala 
Bagh was justified, and thereby to some extent at any rate endor- 
sed — I do not say fully, I hope not — but to some extent endorsed — 
the mischievous, I may almost say the dangerous, suggestion that 
the Government of India has, in deference to the wishes of the 
Secretary of State, or of his Majesty’s Government, altered its 
original view with regard to General Dyer’s action. I can assure 
your Lordships that that is not so ; that any such suggestion is 
absolutely unfounded ; that the Government of India has at no time 
changed its view with regard to the action of General Dyer at 
Jallianwala Bagh, aud that the Noble Viscount was incorrect in 
stating to your Lordships to-day that they had given General 
Dyer promotion after the incident of Jallianwala Bagh. 

Upon what grounds is this suggestion made ? It is said that 
after April 13 General Dyer was sent to the front, in connection 
with the Afghan War which supervened soon afterwards, and that 
he was given promotion. 1 have already said that it is not the 
fact that he was given promotion, but he certainly was sent, in the 
position and status which he occupied before, to the front, where 
his services would be best employed, and where, I am glad to say, 
he gave such a good account of himself. But at that time — this 
was early in May — there had been no inquiry and there was 
nothing before the Government of India, except the meagre report 
made by General Dyer himself on April 14, the day after the 
occurrence. None of the details which have since appeared were 
before the Government of India, and I submit that it would have 
been not only unfair to General Dyer, but contrary to public 
interests, if the services of that gallant soldier had not been utilised 
and employed wherever the public service required that they should 
be employed. 
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Then it is said that, at the time when a debate took place in 
the Legislative Council of India, the Government of India, through 
its member, expressed approval of, or justified or condoned, the action 
of General Dyei at Jallianwalla Bagh. That is an equally unfounded 
statement. I can only presume that those who make that sugges- 
tion have not read the report of the proceedings of the Legislative 
Council in September of last year. With your Lordships' leave 
I will tell you, as shortly as I can, what happened, and give you 
one extract from the speech of the Member of the Government of 
India who was in charge of the Bill then before the Legislative 
Council to show that, so far from approving or justifying or con- 
doning the action of General Dyer, the Government of India, 
in specific terms, refused to express any opinion, and stated that no 
opinion would be formed until the enquiry by the Hunter Committee 
had been completed, and that no action would be taken, and that 
it was wrong for private members who had made allegations to make 
esparte statements in the absence of General Dyer himself, and at a 
time when the Committee is going to hold its enquiry. 

There are three dates in September on which this Bill 
came before the Legislative Council. The Bill was whatl A 
Bill of Indemnity, to indemnify officers employed in ^ the 
administration of Martial Law for any act of theirs committed 
reasonably and in good faith in the course of such administration 
— that is to say, to protect them from legal proceedings in the 
Courts, Sir William Vincent, the Home Member, was in charge 
of the Bill. He introduced it on September 18, and in doing so 
he expressly said that there was no intention to justify any ^ parti- 
cular action, or to idemnify any officer , concerned in the firing at 
Jallianwalla Bagh, and that necessary action would be taken, and 
could only be taken, on the findings of the Hunter Committee. On 
September 19 ho repeated that statement, and on September 26 he 
made a statement which explains what the Noble and learned Viscount 
Lord Finlay read, the speech of Sir Havelock Hudson which is 
supposed to have expressed approval of General Dyer's action. 

May I read that extract from the last speech of Sir William 
Vincent, because it makes clear of what I have advanced namely 
that the Government of India did not, and could not, justify and* 
asked for a suspension of judgment. He said this in his closing 
speech in moving that the Bill be passed — 

“You have one member saying one thing ; another saying 
something quite different ; on many occasions neither of them speak- 
ing from first hand knowledge ; and on their statement this Council 
is asked to condemn or justify the conduct of individual officers. I 
use the word ‘condemn' deliberately ••• ••• ‘ PHt it; 
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emphatically to the Council that such a statement is neither ^fair nor 
reasonable. These are matters for Committee. I will take one 
incident which has been repeatedly refariad to — this unfortunate 
Jallianwala Bagh affair. 

“My liord, no one deplores the loss of life on that day more 
than the Government. It hi||B been, and must be to all of us, a 
source of great distress, and it does not really make so very much 
difference fvom this point of view whether the number killed was 
300 or 400. In either case the loss of life is serious enough in all 
conscience end greatly to be regretted. But we have no right in 
this Council either to justify or condemn that action. It is no part 
of our duty ; it does not come within the scope of the Bill. General 
Hudson has, it is true, put before the Council certain considerations 
relating to this occurrence, but as I understood him — he was 
merely attempting to put the matter as it might have appeared to 
a military officer at the time and was not in any way putting his 
personal views before the Council. This is the way 1 understood 
his remarks. 1 mention this because his statements have been 
made the ground for attacks on him : and it was suggested he sought 
to justify what was done. I do not think that the Council, 
when they have considered the position, will for one moment accept 
that as a fair presentment of his intentions. What I ask this Coun- 
cil to do now is, not to prejudge this matter in any way, neither 
to condemn nor to justify any action, neither to say a man is 
innocent nor to say he is guilty until the proper time for such a 
decision shall arrive/* 

1 submit, therefore, that it is incorrect to say that the Govern- 
ment of India, by any speech of any member of that Government 
in the debates of September last year in any manner approved of or 
justified or condoned the action of General Dyer at Jallianwala 
Bagh. 

There is even a more dangerous suggestion made in this connec- 
tion — namely, that the original Despatch of the Government of India 
has been altered in deference to the wishes either of the Cabinet 
or of the Secretary of State with reference to the case of General 
Dyer. I assure your Lordships that there is not one word of truth 
in any suggestion of the kind. There were consultations, of course, 
in the Cabinet over the Hunter Beport and, in the course of those 
consultations, communications passed by cable with the Government 
of India, and changes were made not only in the Despatch of 
the Government of India but in the draft of the Despatch from the 
Government here. 

In no single respect, however, did the Government of India, 
in any matter of substance, modify their original views, and not in 
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any respect did they modify their views (which throughout has been 
the same) with regard to the conduct of General Dyer. It is founded 
on tbe unanimous finding of the Hunter Committee, which they 
have accepted and endorsed, and which have similarly been accepted 
by His Majesty’s Government in this country. 1 venture to hope, 
therefore, that what 1 have said to your Lordships to-day will dispel 
any suggestion about the Government of India having yielded, 
with regard to their views upon the conduct of General Dyer, in 
deference either to the Secretary of State or to His Majesty’s 
Government as a whole. 

1 must ask your Lordships’ forgiveness if I refer to another 
matter which is of a somewhat personal nature. I am sure that if your 
Lordships hear the circumstances you will extend your indulgence 
to me. Most of your Lordships, if not all of you, are aware that 
it has been suggested by Sir Michael O’Dwyer that, amongst others, 
he communicated to me in the India Office, details of the firing at 
Jallianwala Bagh when he saw me in June last year. He said that 
he had communicated these details not only to the Secretary of 
State, but to Sir Thomas Holderness (the distinguished permanent 
Under Secretary in the India Office who retired in January last 
after long service) and also to me. So far as the Secretary of State 
is concerned he has given his denial from his place in Parlia- 
ment, and so far as Sir Thomas Holderness is concerned your 
Lordships will have seen his denial in a letter placed before 
Parliament and appearing in the Official Report of the House of 
Commons on Monday, July 6. 

I ask your Lordships to remember that Sir Thomas Holderness 
saw Sir Michael C’Dwyer frequently, and that my interview was 
only for half an hour on one particular day. This is what Sir 
Thomas Holderness said-^ 

‘*The details given by General Dyer to the Commission came to 
me as a great surprise and were entirely unexpected. In conclusion 
I would like to say, that if 1 had been called upon during the 
summer or autumn of 1919 to prepare a statement for publication 
regarding the Jallianwala Bagh incident, and had framed it on the 
information verbally received from Sir M. O’Dwyer and on the 
scanty information transmitted by tbe Government of India, the 
narrative would have been a different complexion from the account 
of the facts given by General Dyer. It would not and could not 
have included the critical features on which discussion has since 
centred.” 

Personally, I was more concerned then with the present than 
with the past. Our conversation was confined to such details^ as the 
treatment of the editors and lawyers then in goal, the necessity for 
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their prosecution, and the necessity for excluding counsel from 
outside appearing before the tribunal for the defence of these 
prisoners, and things of that nature. 

I did not put one single question to Sir M. O’Dwyer about 
Amritsar, or the firing at Amritsai, nor did he tell me one single 
thing with regard to the incidents of the 13th. The reason why the 
matter did not occur to me \«as that 1 had only seen the official 
communication stating that on April 13 there had been a collision 
between troops and a mob, with the result that there had been heavy 
casualties to the extent of 200. 1 inferred that it was a mob of the 

same kind as had committed the outrages on the 10th, when they 
looted, burned, and murdered, and that the heavy casualties were 
due to the determined resistance which they must have made when 
fired upon. Bui the details which have since appeared, and appeared 
only when General Dyer was examined before the Hunter Commit- 
tee — I will mention the details presently — were absolutely unknown 
to me. 

These details are — I shall not have to repeat them when 1 am 
dealing with the Jallianwala Bagh incident — (1) That the crowd 
was within an enclosed space almost like ‘Uheep in a pen” — to use 
• the words of Mr. Bonar Law — with the main entrance guarded by 
troops, and the entrance to the passage leading to the square guarded 
by t wo armoured cars with an aeroplane reporting now and then, 
though not under General Dyer’s command ; (2) that this crowd 
included boys and thousands of villagers from outside Amritsar who 
were there, as stated in the case of the Punjab Government them- 
selves, as mere spectators — that this crowd was unarmed. My 
Nol>le Friend is in error in saying that the evidence was that they 
vrvT*' armed with bludgeons or anything else. That crowd was not 
merely unarmed wirh lethal weapons or firearms, but unarmed. They 
were attacking nothing and no one ; they were seated on the ground 
squatting, and listening, to a speech when they were fired upon. 
The firing began without any notice ; it was continued and directed 
in the manner now admitted, and the wounded— -whose number is 
still unascertained — were left unattended either by the military or 
by the civil authorities. These details were then, and for months 
afterwards unknown to me. I have every reason to believe that 
they were unknown to the Viceroy and his then colleagues — I speak 
in the presence of one of them, the noble Lord, Lord Meston — until 
the examination of General Dyer before the Hunter Committee. 

What possible motive could there be for the India Office not to 
inform Parliament or the public of these details if they had been 
communicated? On the contrary, it seems to me that it has been 
urged, with some show of reason on the Indian side, that, whereas 
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full and elaborate details of the foul deeds committed by the rioters 
were published by means of official cornmniques and by the Anglo- 
Indian Press, much of the details of the action taken by officials, 
civil and military, in suppressing the so called rebellion, were left to 
be discovered by unofficial inquiries which became possible only some 
time afterwards, when the strict censorship over the Press and 
private correspondence was removed a«d free ingress into the Punjab 
was once more permitted to public-spirited outsiders. 

One other matter has been introduced which I am afraid will 
cause serious misunderstanding in India — namely, with regard to 
the personnel of the Hunter Committee. I regret most heartily 
that anything should have fallen from Lord Finlay to-day to lend 
colour to the suggestion that the Indian members of the Committee 
were imbued with a spirit of partisanship. 1 had understood before 
that the objection was not merely to the Indian members, but 
also to the English members of the Committee : and Sir Michml 
O’Dwyer’s objection at any rate so far as the English members were 
concerned, was on the ground of their lack of administrative experi- 
ence. So far as that is concerned, I should have thought that, in 
as much as the Committee had to decide upon evidence placed before 
them in the knowledge and administrative experience of officials 
was made available by means of evidence before them, this would 
not be in any way a drawback with regard to their qualifications. But 
the monstrous charge was made that these Gentlemen belonged 
to the same class which was largely responsible for creating the situa- 
tion that led to these disorders, and which, in several cases, actively 
participated in the rebellion. 

I desire to submit to your Lordships with all the emphasis 1 can 
that this is a most monstrous and most undeserved charge. Kemem- 
ber who these three gentlemen, the Indian Members of the Committee 
were. One was Sir Chimanlal Harilal Sitalvad, who was a dis- 
tinguished advocate of the Bombay High Court for many years, and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University there, and is at the present 
moment — after the Report of the Hunter Committee — a judge of the 
Bombay High Court ; a man who has been famous throughout his 
public life for moderation of thought and speech. Another Indian 
member of the Committee was Mr. Sultan Ahmed, a Minister to the 
State of Gwalior, a graduate of Cambridge, a Barrister of England, 
who has never taken any part in British-Indian politics, whose 
services and the services of whose family, have been acknowledged, 
amongst others, by Sir Michel O’Dwyor himself, and against whom 
not a breath of suspicion has ever arisen as regard his taking part 
in political agitation, much less in fomenting disorder. The third 
Indian member was the Hon. Pundit Jagat Narain, advocate of the 
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Judicial Commissioner’s Court of Oudh, who has devoted the best 
part of his public life to local Self-Government in that province, and 
who as a member of the Legislative Council, has earned the 
confidence and the esteem both of the Government and the people 
of that province. 

It was Sfliid that he had made an incorrect statement as regards 
the number of persons intern^ by Sir Michael O’Dwyer. This was 
in 1917. The moment his attention was drawn to it he withdrew 
that charge. He wrote at once to the papers stating that he had 
been incorrect, and explaining how the inaccuracy had risen, and 
Sir Harcourt Butler obtained Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s thanks for 
having drawn the attention of Pundit Jagat Narayan to this matter 
and obtained this withdrawal. It seems to me that there is nothing 
in that distinguished gentleman’s career to disqualify him from sitting 
on the Hunter Committee. Speaking for myself, 1 claim that all 
aspersions on the honesty, the impartiality and the competence of 
the members of the Committee, whether English or Indian, are 
absolutely without foundation. 

1 cannot pass from this without referring to what Lord Finlay 
was pleased to call the astute cross-examination of these three native 
lawyers, which is supposed to have placed General Dyer at a dis- 
advantage. Will your Lordships be surprised to hear that the 
judgment of the Hunter Committee, of the Government of India, 
and of His Miyesty’s Government is based, not upon any single word 
in cross-examination, but upon a statement made in a carefully 
prepared document — prepared long before the Committees sat, 
namely, on August 25, and signed by General Dyer — for the military 
authorities as, I suppose, a part of his report. So far as the cross- 
examination is concerned, those of your Lordships who care to take 
the trouble to read it will, I have no hesitation in saying, find that 
the most damaging statements are made, not under cross-exami- 
nation by any of those Indian members of the Committee, but under 
cross-examination by Lord Hunter and Mr. Justice Rankin. 

Therefore, this again is introduced as a matter of prejudice, 
and, so far as the cross-examination by three Indian lawyers is con- 
cerned, eliminate it if you like ; it has not been relied on by the 
Committee, or by the Government here, nor has even the cross- 
examination of Lord Hunter and Mr. Justice Rankin, but the judg- 
ment both of the Hunter Committee, and of the Government of 
India and of His Mtgesty’s Government is founded upon General 
Dyer’s own statement, and his own statement alone. I am afraid I 
have taken up a great deal of time already with reference to matters 
which I have, perhaps, treated as of more importance than they 
deserve. But it seemed to me that some, at any rate, of theee 
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matters have created an atmosphere of prejudice, which was 
detrimental to a right judgment being formed upon the main issues. 

Now I come to the main issues arising upon the Hunter Report. 
Apart from the question of the necessity of martial law and its 
continuance, there are only two others — namely, the acts done, the 
orders' passed in the course of the administration of martial law, 
and that incident of Jallianwala Bagh.* I have already said with 
regard to the introduction and continuance of martial law, that 
the difference of opinion between the two sections is more super- 
ficial than fundamental. After all, they both agreed that it was 
necessary to call in the military for the purpose of repressing the 
disturbances that had taken place. I am perfectly certain that if the 
majority had expressed themselves with the same degree of con- 
ddhination of those acts, done in the course of ‘ administration of 
martial law, as His M^esty’s Government here has, there probably 
would not have been even such difference of opinion as exists. It 
turns on the construction of the words of “open rebellion” in the 
regulation of 1804, with regard to which it is possible to hold two 
different opinions ; but, as I say, it has become now a more or less 
theoretical, abstract, academical question, considering that both 
sections were agreed that it vras necessary to call in the military for 
the purpose of repressing the disturbances. 

For myself, I will not even read to you the list of acts done in 
the course of administration — flogging, crawling orders and so forth 
— because the mere mention of them raises a storm of passion which 
1 desire to avoid. But 1 am confident that your Lordships have all 
seen the allegations, as well as the unanimous findings of the Com- 
mittee upon those acts, and the judgment pronounced both by the 
Government of India and by the Committee. It seems to me that 
hardly any importance has been attached to those acts in the debate 
which have taken place so far, and attention has been concentrated 
only upon this one question of whether General Dyer has been 
properly or improperly dealt with. That again is, I venture to think, 
a matter which will cause misunderstanding and create a wrong 
impression in India. However, that may bo, I, for my part, am 
not willing to go into those acts, because I fear to add to the bitter 
fellings now prevailing. 

I will, therefore, content myself with a very few words only 
as to the Jallianwala Bagh incident and the decision of the Govern- 
ment thereupon. I have, incidentally, referred to the details of 
the firing. 1 have told your Lordships that the crowd was unarmed ; 
that it was listening to a lecture ; and that there must have been, 
according to the case of the Punjab Government themselves, a very 
large number of outsiders from the Punjab who were not there for 
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any political purposes ; who were not aware even of the proclamation 
that had been made that morning ; and who were there merely as 
spectators ; and there is reason to believe that many of them had 
been misled into coming to that assembly by false representations 
as to what was going to be done there. That being so, I submit 
there was no justifioation for firing upon the crowd at once. It was 
not attacking anything or Anybody ; it was not doing any act 
of violence, it was sitting on the ground, and, as General Dyer 
himself said, there was no question of its trying to attack or rush 
him, or anything of that kind. 

Assume, even on the basis of the reasoning that Lord Finlay 
has urged, that it was necessary, or desirable, or justifiable to fire 
without previous notice, was it necessary to continue the firing, to 
the extent and in tlie manner that was done ? Assume, it was dk 
army of rebels. Supposing they wanted to surrender, would a 
military commander on the field on a battle give them quarter or 
not in those circumstances ? The circumstances in this case were 
such that General Dyer himself said, **lf I had more troops, and 
if my armoured car would come through the lane—which they could 
not because it was too narrow — I would have done every one of 
these men to death until the whole assembly had dispersed.” There- 
fore, admittedly, we are on common ground that more force was 
used than it was necessary to disperse the crowd, and if more force 
was used, it was used for what purpose 1 For the purpose of creating 
a moral effect ; that is to say, of intimidation, terrorism, frightful- 
ness, or whatever else you choose to call it. And that, My Lords, 
is the doctrine which J am v^rofoundly thankful to think His 
Majesty’s Government has emphatically repudiated. I hope when 
your Lordships have heard, from abler advocates than 1 am, all 
the arguments in favour of the position which has been adopted by 
the Government of India, your Lordships will emphatically endorse 
that judgment. 

The Secretary of State for War the other day described this 
incident as a monstrous event, standing in singular and sinister 
isolation in the history of the British Empire. A former Prime 
Minister of England described it as a monstrous outrage. Do your 
Lordships, then, wonder that this has created, throughout the 
length and breadth of India, the deepest anger and the deepest 
resentment? It is said that the action of General Dyer saved 
the Punjab. I hope, my Lords, even if that were so, there will be 
no one in this House who will endorse the doctrine that the end 
justifies the means. But is it certain, my Lords, that it did save 
the Punjab? The Hunter Committee, after a patient and protracted 
inquiry, have held that it is impossible to come to that conclusion 
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notwithstanding the statements of Sir M. O’Dwyer and of those 
officials whose evidence Lord Finlay quptes. Are we to reject that 
finding! — a finding by a body of competent and experienced persons 
who heard the evidence on the spot, and against whose competence, 
1 submit, there is no rea-^on whatsoever that can fairly be urged. 
But even if it could be said, contrary to that finding, that General 
Dyer’s action did save the Punjab and did prevent another Mutiny, 
are you certain — can any body ask your Lordships to hold 
— that nothing but this frightful massacre would have accomplished 
that end ! Is there any evidence, is there any justification, for 
asking your Lordships to hold that this massacre of the 5000, 
or the 10,000 or the 20,000 persons who were there was the 
only thing that could have saved the Punjab from rebellion or 
mutiny ! 

1 submit that it would be in the highest degree dangerous to 
assent to any doctrine of that kind. And 1 know that whatever 
may be the decision that is come to in this House or in the other 
Hmse of Parliament, there is not a single Indian who believes that 
the situation was in any way similar to that existing in 1857, or 
that General Dyer’s action saved British rule in India. The Secre- 
tary of State for War said that he did not believe it. The Hunter 
Committee did not believe it. Nor is there, so far as 1 know, lAiy 
person in authority in India at that time who will advance that 
proposition. 

I have taken up your Lordships time at greater length than 1 
intended, but 1 can not conclude those remarks without dwelling for 
one moment on the lessons to be learnt from these bitter experien- 
ces which would otherwise be thrown away. To my mind there 
are lessons to be learnt both by rulers and ruled. ^Both section of 
the Hunter Committee have unanimously said that the movement 
of Satyagraha, passive resistance, civil disobedience, or by whatever 
name it has been called, has been to some extent at any rate, if not 
to a great extent, responsible for the spirit of lawlessness which 
resulted in these disorders. 1 ask my fellow-countrymen to lay 
well that leasou to their hearts. 1 ask them to dissociate themselves 
from a similar pernicious movement started by Mr. Gandhi — a move- 
ment which he calls by another name, that of non-co-operation. It 
can only lead to the same disastrous results as the Satyagraha, or the 
civil disobedience movement, produced in April of last year. The 
more reasonable sections of my countrymen — and they are by far 
the Qitaiority — have already dissociated themselves from this move- 
ment, and if the Government of India is only allowed to persue 
the wise course it is now persuing, I have no doubt that soon there 
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will not be a single Indian, either Hindu or Mussulman, who will 
subscribe to or act upon that doctrine. 

But i£ there is that lesson to be learned by my countrymen 
there is also another to be learned by the Government, and that is 
the policy which was persued so successfully in the United Provinces 
by Sir Harcourt Butler, in ^Pombay by Sir George Lloyd, and in 
Bengal by Lord Konaldsbay. Do not interfere too hastily or too 
violently with an agitation of this nature. Let it kill itself ; as 
in time it will. Idleness cannot last ; shops cannot be closed 
for ever. It is against the interests of the people themselves to 
allow that. Euthless methods of repression and coercion result 
in disorder as much as passive resistance, and direct action, or 
civil disobedience. I ask my fellow countrymen to co-operate as 
much as they can with all section of the community, both European 
and Indian, in order that the large and benevolent scheme of Reform, 
which has just been launched, might result in the progressive realisa- 
tion of self-government in India which has been declared to be 
the object of His Majesty's Government. I apologise to your 
Lordships for the time 1 have taken. 

In the course o{ the second day*a debate on the Dyer case 
in the House of Lords, on July 20, 1920, Lord Curzon on behalf 
of the Government said that he hoped the House would not dis- 
sociate itself from the unanimous verdict of the high authority who 
had hitherto dealt with the matter and would not thereby send a 
message to India which he was firmly convinced would be a source of 
the greatest apprehension, if not worse, there. He dwelt on the im- 
portance and respect due to the views expressed by Lord Meston who 
strongly supported the steps taken by Government. He was glad 
that the debate bad enabled some of the existing misapprehensions to 
be disputed, such as General Dyer's alleged promotion after Amritsar. 
Dyer was Brigadiar-General in the Afghan war and subsequently. 
Lord Curzon also referred to the dissipation of the suggestion that 
pressure was brought to bear on the Commander-in-Ghief in India and 
on the Indian Government or that the latter modified its views. He 
defended the Government of India from irresponsible criticism. 
He admitted that General Dyer was possibly at a disadvantage before 
the Hunter Committee at the hands of a skilful Indian counsel, 
but said that the Government's case rested with General Dyer's 
answers to question by the Chairman of the Committee, Lord 
Hunter, and on statements in his own declarations, particularly on the 
published statement he drew up a few weeks ago. The two 
aspects which chiefly struck his Lordship were the crawling order 
and the' happenings at Jallian wallah Bagh when the case came up 
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before him as a member of the Cabinet, because he was convinced 
that those incidents had impressed themselves indelibly and produced 
much of the troubles to which Lord Meston had referred. In the 
course of bis long experience in India he had been more than once 
involved in troubles and crisis of racial aspect. That experience 
was burnt into his soul, but he had emerged from it all with the 
unshakable conviction that only upoi» certain principles could any 
administrator of India, civil or military, honourably take his stand. 

Lord Curzon said that he had noted that most of the prev ious 
speakers had only lightly touched upon the crawling order. He 
declared that if General Dyer’s explanation of it before the Hunter 
Committee was to be accepted then it was a very vicarious form of 
punishment because most of the people who submitted to it were 
ordinary inhabitants of the street by means of which they were able 
to gain only exit from their houses. Also this punishment was 
inflicted on April 19th for crime perpetrated on April 10th, and 
moreover, people arrested on minor charges in the different parts of 
the town had been subjected to this humiliation. Regarding the 
crawling order, the explanation in General Dyer’s recent statement, 
namely, that his order meant that the street should be regarded as 
the holy ground which was as well understood by Indians, was an after- 
thought, if not an absurdity. J^oid Curzon described the manner in 
which an Indian pays penance in order to mark the difference from 
crawling action. General Dyer’s action in this connection was 
impossible to excuse despite the extreme and intense provocation. The 
subsequent explanation was inconsistent with the facts. He then 
proceeded to examine the Jallianwala Bagh affair and refuted at 
length Lord Finlay’s presentation of. minor facts and submitted the 
version based on the evidence of General Dyer himself and the 
Deputy Inspector of Police and his Brigade Major. He had only dis- 
covered one reference in the whole of the evidence on which the 
theory that the crowd was armed with lethal weapons appeared to 
rest. Ho described as a very dangerous doctrine General Dyer’s ex- 
planation of his action that he wished to produce suttioiont moral 
effect throughout the Punjab. That meant that any officer would 
be entitled to apply the maximum rather than the mitiimum degree 
of force in a similar situation, if he only cast his eyes away from 
the arena in which he was acting and looked over a sufficiently 
wide field beyond. If that doctrine was applied to the quelling 
of any civil riot in England and if such action were taken 
and condoned, would any British Government stand for forty- 
eight hours in office 1 Lord Curzon then proceeded to develop 
his arguments against the contention that General Dyer 
saved the Punjab by his action, expressing the opinion that 
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General Dyer no more saved India by the massacre at Amritsar 
than you could defeat the Bolsheviks or save Russia by a massacre 
at Odessa or Warsaw. He profoundly mistrusted the theory that 
General Dyer saved the Punjab by his exertions. He altogether 
denied that he had saved India by his example, and the Govern- 
ment could not possibly accept Lord Finlay's theory that so long 
as an oihcer acted honestly in* difficult circumstances he could rely 
on his superiors standing by him. To General Dyer sympathy 
could be given without stint but not necessarily support. He, 
however, paid a tribute to General Dyer’s high personal and pro- 
fessional qualities and recognised that the respect felt for him had 
been manifested by the Sikhs. Lord Gurzon did not desire to 
minimize the gravity of the situation which had existed and he 
quite understood how the temper of any man might be aroused by 
a series of shocking outrages ; but what he condemned was General 
Dyer’s conception of his duty which was altogether a wrong concep- 
tion. He appealed to the House not to condone General Dyer’s 
error and lower British standards of justice and humanity. 

Lord Milner deplored the debate as likely to harm national 
interest. He declared that the suggestion that injustice had been 
done to General Dyer from political motive was unfair and gratui- 
tous. He was one of the Cabinet Committee which had investigated 
the report of the Hunter Committee and he had approached the 
subject with bias all in favour of the soldier, of firm and even stern 
repression of sedition and maintenance of Imperial power ; but he 
was forced regretfully to conclude that in the suppression of disor- 
ders, acts were committed for maintenance of authority which were 
ultimately likely not to strengthen but to undermine it. General 
Dyer’s continued firing, in order to create a moral impression in 
the Punjab, was a frightful error of judgment involving fearful con- 
sequences, but the Government would have committed a more 
terrible mistake if, for fear of unpopularity, they bad hesitated to 
condemn General Dyer’s «action. As regards employment of General 
Dyer, His Lordship declared that it would bo unjustifiable and im- 
possible to employ General Dyer when many other British officers of 
equal rank and distinction were awaiting employment.- The Govern- 
ment were not inflicting any penalty or stigma on General Dyer by 
not employing him, because they could not employ him without 
extreme injustice to others. The Government took full responsi- 
bility for the lepudiation of General Dyer’s action. No lighter terms 
of censure would have adequately met the case. The suggestion that 
any hurt had resulted to General Dyer beyond the inevitable result 
of censure which the Government felt bound to pronounce was quite 
contrary to fact. As far as was consistent with their duty in asser- 
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ting principles they were bound to assist Government, and they 
had dealt with General Dyer considerately and leniently. Far 
graver consequences to individuals might have to be faced, if neces- 
sary, in order to assert principles which the Govoriinient considered 
vitally important to sound administration and the fair name of the 
Government of India for capacity of maintaining order by strong but 
temperate and not ruthless or cruel methods. 

Lord Canterbury regretted the discussion on the ground that 
it might be construed as a approbation of General Dyer’s policy. 

LordBuckmaster opposed the motion. 

Lord Meston said that the motion was really a vote of censure 
on the Government of India. Ho denied that there was any avoid- 
able delay in bringing the case of General Dyer to investigation. 
General Dyer’s continuing to fire after the crowd had dispersed was 
unjustifiable. It was untrue that the security of the Punjab 
depended on General Dyer. It was the steadfast front of the 
Government of India in the Punjab and elsewhere and the courage 
of Sir Michml O’Dwyer that had kept the Punjab together. No 
other officer had acted in a similar way to General Dyer in suppress- 
ing disorders. They did what was necessary and no more. 

Lord Sumner who strongly supported Lord Finlay and 
declared that General Dyer had been unjustly convicted without 
trial said that nobody supporting the motion desired one standard 
of justice for Europeans and another for Indians. They desired 
the law to be administered fairly and equally to all citizens of 
the Empire. They claimed that General Dyer’s action should be 
viewed in the light of two prominent considerations. Firstly, that 
General Dyer alone saw things as they were when action had to 
be taken, and secondly, that General Dyer was one of a long file of 
officers who now and hereafter would be called on to meet similar 
situations and upon whose firmness and judgment great and fateful 
events must depend. General Dyer was faced with incipient 
planned rebellion. General Dyer had apparently been punished 
because he had the candour to say that ho thought in time to 
attack the moral of the rebels and try to suppress them at the 
outset by showing vigour and not faltering to their disloyal 
endeavours. Lord Sumner suggested that the campaign against 
General Dyer was opened not because he evolved in his own mind 
a theory from which the rulers thought it wiser and necessary to 
dissent. He expressed the opinion that some members of the 
Hunter Committee came to the enquiry with information derived 
from evidence laid before it. In view of the vast new responsibilities 
we were assuming, it was increasingly the duty of the military 
authorities to deal with sudden rebellion. They were weakening 
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the hands of these officers if they let it be understood that fair 
consideration would. not afterwards be given to their difficulties and 
dangers. He urged their Lordships to pause long before, by voting 
against the motion, they laid down as a safe rule the policy that the 
less force a military officer used, if he had to use it at all, the better, 
and if he used ‘ more than the minimum he could keep to, he did so 
at his peril. » 

Lord Salisbury, another prO'Dyerite, deplored the violence 
of Lord Curzon’s language. He pointed out that General Dyer 
was in a position of greatest difficulty and reasserted the 
authority of the Crown. He expressed the opinion that thanks 
were due to such an honourable and gallant gentleman. He 
could not find a trace of General Dyer having acted with 
vengeance. He did not approve of all General Dyer had done 
and said, but the House ought to concentrate their attention on 
the broader issue, namely, whether officers doing their best in 
positions of great difficulty in which if they did not do their duty, 
the most formidable consequences would follow, were to be supported 
by Gh)vernment or not. If such officers were not supported, the 
confidence of those responsible for maintaining law and order would 
be undermined and it would have a most demoralising effect on 
them and on the people of India who were entering on a great 
experiment and who ought to understand that there was nothing 
in self*government which authorised disorder. 

Lord Harris expressed the opinion that General Dyer was not 
justified in continuing firing on the crowd. 

Lord Ampthill considered that General Dyer was absolutely 
right and saved India from anarchy. 

Lord Carmichsel thought that General Dyer was guilty of a 
grave error of judgment. 

Lord Lamington criticised the delay in taking action and pointed 
out that the adoption of the resolution did not mean the endorse- 
ment of everything that General Dyer had done. 

. On the Motion made by Lm'd Finlay^ the House divided with the 
remit that 129 voted foi' and 86 against it— indirectly a Hote of confi- 
dence on General Dyer and a vote of censure on Gc vernment, 
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House of Commons — ^July 1920 
Mr. Gandhi. 

Mf. R. Gwynne asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
he took any steps to try Mr. Gandhi for his responsibility in regard 
to the disturbances in India during the spring of 1919 ; and, if not, 
will he state the reason ? « 

Mr, Montagu : The trovernments of India and Bombay did not 
see fit to prosecute Mr. Gandhi who, in a public speech at Ahmeda- 
bad, expressed his deep sorrow at the form the agitation had taken, 
and who disclaimed any intention of encouraging violence. 

Mr, Gwynne : After the Hunter Committee reported, did the 
Right Hon. Gentleman then take any steps to see that steps were 
taken against Mr. Gandhi 1 

Mr. Montayu : I preferred to leave the whole matter to the 
Government of India and the local Government. I recollect what 
the Hunter Committee said on the subject, but, of course, there is 
a great difference between moral and legal responsibility. 

Colonel Wedgwood. Is the Right Hon. Gentleman not aware 
that any attempt to prosecute Mr, Gandhi would be worse for our 
hold upon India even than the Amritsar affair? [Hon. Members : 
“No/1 

Mr. Montagu : Mr. Gandhi inaugurated a Satyagraha move- 
ment and regretted afterwards the consequences that resulted. If 
he now inaugurates a new movement of the same kind, it cannot be 
said that he is in ignorance of the consequences that may follow. 

Mr. Gwynne : Is the House to understand that the Right Hon. 
Gentleman thinks that if anyone publicly expresses regret afterwards 
for having caused riots and bloodshed, it is quite sufficient ? 

Mr, Montagu : That is not what 1 said. 1 leave and I always 
have left any question as to the necessary steps for maintaining 
order in India to the local Governments and the Government of 
India. 

Mr. Gwynne : Is the right Hon. Gentleman aware that the local 
Governments prohibited Mr. Gandhi coming into their districts, and 
that at the same time the Right Hon. Gentleman made a speech in 
this House saying that Mr. Gandhi was one of the saviours of India ? 

Mr. Montagu : There can be no doubt — many other people 
have said it—that Mr, Gandhi's services to India, particularly in 
South Africa, were very great indeed, and there can be no doubt 
as to the high character of Mr. Gandhi. Many people who have 
high characters are politically michievous. The Id^I Govern- 
ments were perfectly right, in my opinion, in prohibiting the 
entry of Mr, Gandhi into their provinces, and I think the 
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utterances of His Majesty’s Government on the subject show that 
they supported them. 

Sir H, Craik: May I ask the Right Hon. Gentleman if it h 
proof of ^ this Mr. Gandhi’s high character and his sincerity that he 
has now joined,- as Secretary of the Khilafat Committee, a Commit- 
tee which is pressing points totally against all those that he has 
hitherto pressed and entirely opposed to his own former principles ? 

Mr, Montagu ; I agree with the RightTlon. Gentleman that if 
Mr. Gandhi, after what happened last year, persists in a form of 
agitation such as that which he is now conducting, it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to take the same view of his action as was taken 
last year. 

Sir H, Craik : That is not the question I asked. I asked if it 
were a proof of his consistency and sincerity that he has joined, and 
acts as a Secretary of a Committee which is propagating notions 
entirely opposed to those he held previously ? 

Mr, Montagu ; I am afraid it is very difficult to answer a charge 
of that kind without satisfying myself as to the exact nature of it. 
What I am concerned in is that the Government of India and the 
local Governments in their determination to maintain order, will 
take adequate steps against anybody. 

Mr, MacCallum Scott : Is the Right Hon. Gentleman aware that 
many Members of this House are to-day advocating views contraiy 
to those they advocated years ago ? 

Mr, Gwynne asked the Secretary of State for India whether Mr. 
Gandhi is still free to go undisturbed throughout India ; whether he 
is now at the head of the All India Khilafat Committee ; whether 
four of his colleagues on that Committee were interned during the 
War^ for hostility to the British Government ; one convicted in the 
Amritsar conspiracy, and one sentenced to transportation for life ; 
whether this Committee has passed a resolution protesting against 
the Turkish Peace terms and recorded its unequivocal refusal to 
accept them ; and what steps he is taking to see that Mr. Gandhi 
and his colleagues do not create further trouble and disorders ? 

Mr, Montagu : I have never received any complete list of the 
* members of the Central Khilafat Committee, of which Mr. Chotani 
appears to be the President and with which Mr. Gandhi is closely 
associated ; and the notice given me was too short to ascertain which 
of the individuals who were interned or -convicted are members of it. 
Som^i certainly, are closely associated with the movement. It passed 
a resolution in the sense described by the hon. Member. The 
Government of India and the local Governments are watching the 
situation closely and taking precautions. For instance, the seditious 
M eetings Act has been applied to Delhi, and there have been certain 
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prosecutions elsewhere. I am satisfied that they will take all steps 
necessary to maintain order. 

Mr, Gwynne : Will the right hon. Gentleman say how it is that 
he has not informed himslf of what is going on there ? 

Mr, Montagu \ I have taken steps to inform myself of what is 
going on. 1 must leave the provisions necessary for maintaining order 
to the Government of India and the local Governments, and 1 do sub- 
mit to this House that it would be extremely dangerous for us here 
to try to dictate, suggest, or interfere with measures taken by them. 

Mr, Gwynne : Are we to understand that the right hon. Gentle- 
man does not keep himself fully informed of the particulars, even 
if he does not choose to interfere ? Are we to bo told presently that 
the right hon. Gentleman has had no details of this Committee 
which has been formed, or is he now fully informing himself 1 

Cmnmander Viscount Curzon ; May I ask whether Mr. Gandhi is 
not now endeavouring to organise a boycott of the Prince of Wales’ 
visit to India 1 

Mr, Montagu : I think Mr. Gandhi’s efforts thoroughly mischie- 
vous, but I would prefer to leave their proper treatment to those in 
whom bis Majesty’s Government and, I hope, this House have 
complete confidence, namely, those who have charge of the main- 
tenance of law and order in India. 

Mr, Bottomley : Is the right hon. Gentleman still proud to des- 
cribe himself as one of Mr. Gandhi’s intimate friends ? 

Sir H. Craik : Is it not the case that in the communication of 
the Government of India a severe censure was passed upon Mr. 
Gandhi, and that, in the right hon. Gentleman’s own letter to the 
Government of India, no such phrase of condemnation occurs? 

Mr. Montagu : I endorsed in my letter to the Government of 
India the general findings of the Government of India, and therefore 
1 endorsed that passage to which I have referred, and I am prepared 
to support any steps the Government of India think necessary in the 
very difficult situation which now arises, but I will not dictate to 
the Government of India any steps. 1 prefer to leave it to them. 

Mr. C. Palmer asked the Secretary of State for India what is 
the present attitude of the Government of India towards Mr. 
Gandhi ; and whether that gentleman is now permitted full liberty 
of action in the presentation of his views on India ? 

Mr. Montagu : I am not aware of any restrictions. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS^U, July mo 

General Dyer 

Mr. C. Palmer asked the Secretary of State for India at what 
date the Commander-in-Chief.in India revised his decision conoern- 

74 
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ing the action of General Dyer in dealing with the revolutionaries 
in Amritsar ; and whether that revised decision of the Commander- 
in Chief was in any way influenced by His Majesty's Government ? 

Mr. Montagu : The decision of the Gommander-in-Chief in 
India to remove Brigadier-General Dyer from his command was made 
when the Report of the Hunter Committee had been seen by him. 
It was communicated to General Dyer on 22nd March last. 1 am 
not aware that this was a revised decision. The answer to the last 
part of the question is, of course, in the negative. 

Mr. Palmer : Is the right hon. Gentleman not aware that the 
Commander-in-Chiof approved the action of General Dyer, and 
therefore this must have been a revised decision 1 

Mr. Montagu : 1 am not aware of that and 1 do iiot think 
it is so. 

Mr. G Wynne : Is the right hon. Gentleman yet aware that at 
the Legislative Assembly at Simla, General Dyer's conduct was 
approved by all the official representatives of the Government ? 

Mr. Montagu : I am not aware of that, and I have carefully 
road the Debate over again, and I do not draw the deduction which 
the hon. Gentleman does. I would refer him specially to the utter- 
ances of Sir William Vincent. 

Colonel Yate : Did the right hon. Gentleman read the speech 
of the Adjutant-General before the Legislative Council which entirely 
approved of General Dyer's action 1 

Mr. Montagu : I did not read it in that way but 1 will also 
refer the hon. and gallant Gentleman to the remarks of Sir William 
Vincent on the attitude of the Adjutant-General. I say again, I 
am satisfied that the Commander in-Chiof in India did not reach any 
conclusion on General Dyer's attitude and acts until the report of 
the Hunter Committee had been received. 

Colonel Yate : Was not the Adjutant-General speaking on 
behalf of the Commaiidcr-in-Chief when he spoke before the 
Committee ? 

Mr. Montagu : The spokesman on behalf of the Government 
in that Debate was Sir William Vincent. He explained the views 
of the Government on General Hudson's speech. I will send my hon. 
Friend a marked copy, which, 1 think, will completely dispose 
of the case. 

Mr. C. Palmar asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
all the documentary evidence on which he came to a decision con- 
cerning the action of General Dyer has been presented to Parlia- 
ment ; and if not, whether he can see his way to making a complete 
disclosure of the evidence submitted to him as Secretary of State 
for India ? 
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Mr. Montagu : If the hon. Member is referring to the evidence 
heard in camera, I am not prepared to publish it. All the other 
evidence has been published. 

Mr. Palmer : Were there communications between the right 
hon. Gentleman and the Government of India which have not been 
published relating to the Dyer case ? 

Mr. Montagu : There have been heaps of communications bet- 
ween the Government of India and myself. 

Mr. Palmer : I said relating to the Dyer case. 

Mr. Montagu : Including the Dyer case. If the hon. Member 
infers from that, that anything I wrote to the Government of India 
altered or was intended to alter, was concerned with their judgment 
on General Dyer, no is under an erroneous impression. 

Mr. Palmer : I am asking whether the Kight Hon. Gentleman 
will publish these documents so that we can judge for ourselves, 
as we cannot trust him in this matter. 

Mr. Montagu : Surely the lion. Gentleman is aware that in 
the discharge of my duty as Secretary of State, innumerable com- 
munications on all sorts of subjects pass between me and the Govern- 
ment of India. If the Hon. Gentleman suggests that these should 
be made public, I am afraid I cannot agree with him. 1 must ask 
the House to accept my assurance on the subject that I exerted 
no sort of influence, and made no suggestion which could possibly 
lead to the insinuation that the Government of India formed their 
views on any suggestion of mine. 

Mr. Gwynne : Are we to understand that the Right lion. Gentle- 
man still wishes to inform this House that ho knew of none of the 
details at the end of December ? 

Colonel Yate asked the Secretary of State for War whether the 
Army Council as a body met to consider the question of General Dyer ; 
and, if so, was the Chief of the Imperial General Staff present ? 

Mr. Churchill : The answer to the first part of the question 
is in the affirmative. The Chief of the Imperial General Staff was 
not present at the meeting, being in attendance on the Prime 
Minister at the Spa Conference. 

Colonel Yate : Are we to understand that the decision in 
General Dyer's case was given by a majority of the civilians, and not 
by a majority of military men ? 

Mr. Churchill : The decision was unanimous. In any case, 
the military element outnumbered the civilian. 

Colonel Yate : Are there not five civilians on the Army 
Council as against, at the most, four military men ? 

Mr. Churchill : There were four military officers atid myself 
and two Parliamentary Secretaries. The Secretary was not a 
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member of the Army Council at that time. I carefully postponed 
the addition of the Secretary and of the Financial Member until that 
matter had been decided in order to guard myself against the very 
kind of suggestion the hon. and gallant Gentleman makes. 

Colonel Ashley : Was there not a sharp division of opinion, 
and then subsequently in order to make a better case, did they 
not come to an unanimous deihision ? 

Mr. Churchill : That is quite untrue. There was a ditference 
of opinion on the question whether General Dyer should be retired 
and definite disciplinary action taken against him. The conclusion 
to which we came — that which 1 read to the House — was accepted 
and agreed to unanimously and spontaneously by all present. 

Dr. Murray : Were there any reporters present ? 

Indian Administration (Debate) 

Mr. Howard Gritten asked the Prime Minister whether, in 
view of the fact that the only day assigned to the Indian Estimates 
was entirely devoted to the discussion of the Amritsar episode, 
he will arrange for another day to be given, as soon as possible, for 
the purpose of discussing Indian administration in general and the 
policy of the Secretary of State for India in particular ? 

Mr. Bonar Law : I would refer the Hon. Member to the reply 
which I gave yesterday to a question by my Right Hon. Friend, 
the Member for the Scottish Universities. 

Mr. Gritten : Does the Right Hon. Gentleman really say that 
this House will be afforded no proper opportunity for criticising 
the administration of one of the most extensive portions of the 
British Empire — a course absolutely without precedent ? 

Mr. Bonar Law : I did not mean to convey more than was 
expressed in my answer. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS^lo, J%dy 1dm 

Amritsar Disturbances. 

Lieut. Color el Croft asked the Prime Minister whether, having 
regard to the fact that the Secretary of State for India was not in- 
formed of the details of the occuirences in April 1919, until Decem- 
ber of last year, he proposes to take any stops to censure the Govern- 
ment of India for this failure to keep the Imperial Government infor- 
med of the events referred to ; and whether, he will cause all written 
messages aiid telegrams on tbe subject to be published t 

Mr. Bonar Law : The reasons why full details of occurrences 
connected with the suppression of the disturbances were not elicited, 
until the Committee appointed to investigate them commenced its 
inquiry, have been repeatedly explained by question and answer in 
this House. No question of censure arises. The position is clearly 
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stated in paragraph 20 of the Oovernment of India's despatch on the 
Hunter Eeport, and their conclusions on this point, amongst others, 
were accepted by His Majesty's Government. Answer to the last 
part of the question is in the negative. 

Lieut.’Colonel Croft : Is it not the fact that the Secretary of 
State was not fully informed, and if this is so, is it not imperative 
that the Indian Government should ke^p the Secretary of State in- 
formed on all details of these serious matters in India ? 

Mr. Bonar Law : That is a matter which has been discussed, 
not only in question and answer, but in debate, and I have nothing 
to add to what has been said. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— 16, July 1920 
Act of Indemnity (India). 

Brigadier-General Surtees asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether ati Act of Indemnity was passed by the Government of India 
in September last which absolved those responsible for any acts com- 
mitted in good faith under Martial Law but which might be ultra 
vires from the ordinary code 1 

Mr. Montagu : An Act was passed by the Indian Legislature in 
September last which, inter alia, protected officers of Government or 
any person acting under their orders from legal proceedings unless 
instituted by or on behalf of Government in respect of acts done for 
the puipose of maintaining or restoring order between the 30th March 
and the 26th August, 1919, if such acts were done in good faith 
and in a reasonable belief that they were necessary for that 
purpose. I shall be happy to send the hon , and gallant Member a 
copy of the Act. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— 21, July 1920 
Fiji. 

Mr. Bennett asked the Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
if he can confirm the information lately received from Fiji that a 
number of Indians arrested in connection with the strikes in that 
Colony are still untired ; whether an inquiry has been held in refer- 
ence to the strikes ; if so, whether ho will communicate the result 
of the inquiry to the House ; whether, as stated, in a recent repres- 
entation to the Government of India by the Imperial Indian Citizen- 
ship Association of Bombay, a number of Indians in Fiji are await- 
ing return to their native country, but are deterred from returning 
by the absence of shipping accommodation : and whether steps have 
been taken to provide such accommodation without undue delay ? 

LieuL-Colonel Amery : I am expecting a further report on the 
« ubject from the Governor, but it has not yet reached the Colonial 
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Office. The final report of the Commission on the Cost of Living 
and Bates of Wages is on its way, and when received, the question 
of its publication will be considered. 

Non-co-operation 

Sir. W. Joynson-Hicks asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he has any information as to the threats of Non-Go-operation 
made to the Viceroy by Mr. Gandhi and his friends leading the 
Khalifate agitation ; and what steps the Indian Government is 
taking in regard to this disloyal action ? 

Mr. Montagu: The reply to the first part of the question is in 
the affirmative ; notices of Mr. Gandhi’s letter to the Viceroy have 
appeared in the public Press. Non-Co-oporation was announced to 
start from the 1st August. There is reason to hope that good sense 
will prevail and the movement will be a failure. I would ask the 
House to leave it to the authorities in India to take such steps as 
they may think necessary. The prolongation of the application of the 
Seditious Meetings Act to Delhi for another three months has just 
been sanctioned. The Government of India are watching the 
situation very closely. 

Afghanistan 

Commander Viscouqt Curzon asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether the State of affairs on the Afghan border is now 
satisfactory ; whether any Bolshevik organisations are now preparing 
an attack on the North-Western Frontier ; whether there is any 
reason to suspect that the Afghan Government is not carrying out 
the terms of the armistice or peace treaty ; whether an exodus of 
Mahommadans is now taking place from India to Afghanistan ; and 
to what is this due ‘I 

Mr. Montagu : I think the situation on the Afghan border may 
be regarded as satisfactory. India is notoriously the object of 
Bolshevik propaganda, but 1 know of no reason to anticipate an 
armed Bolshevik attack on the North West Frontier of India. The 
answer to the third part of the question now 1 have no reason to 
suspect the intentions of the Afghan Govern me nt. With regard to 
the fourth part of the question, my information is that between 500 
and 600 persons have recently emigrated from India to Afghanistan, 
and 750 more are said to be on their way. The emigration may be 
ascribed to the Khilafat agitation. I am asking the Government of 
India for further information. 

Lieut-Colonel Yate :• May I ask if the right hon. Gentleman 
will accelerate the movement of members of the Khilafat agitation 
across the frontier into Afghanistan 1 
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Mr. Montagu : That certainly might have a desirable result, but 
1 would prefer to leave that to the Government of India. 

Mr. Palmer .* Can the right hon. Gentleman say whether the 
emigrants have been well received in Afghanistan? 

Mr. Montagu : I understand that some members of this emi- 
grating party, having been convinced of the advantages of the 
British connection, have returned from^ Afghanis tan. 

H. R. H. The Prince of Wales (Visit). 

Viscount Curzon asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
he has any information to the effect that Mr. Gandhi is now endea- 
vouring to organise a boycott of His Koyal Highness the Prince of 
Wale's visit to India ? 

Mr. Montagu : I understand that Mr. Gandhi has proposed a 
boycott of His Royal Highness's visit. I understand, that as the 
House would expect, this disloyal project has found little favour, and 

1 am confident that His Royal Highness will receive a welcome in 
India which will equal if not excel in enthusiasm the reception he 
has received in other parts of the Empire. 

Mr. Gwynne : Will the right hon. Gentleman make it publicly 
known whether^ he still regards Mr. Gandhi as his friend ? 

Mr. Montagu : Nobody who suggests disloyalty or discourtesy 
to the Grown can bo a friend of any Member of this House, let alone 
a Minister. 

Mr, Gwynne : Will the right hon. Gentleman say whether or not 
Mr. Gandhi had expressed disloyalty last May when the right hon. 
Gentleman said he was his friend ? 

Mr. Montagu : At the time I said he was a friend of mine, I 
hoped, but found reluctantly that it was not so, that Mr. Gandhi's 
regret that his action had led to disturbances would have had per- 
manent results. 

Captain Loseby ; Is the right hon. Gentlemen aware that Mr. 
Gandhi is the same person who strived up sedition in South Africa 
until he was expelled from there ? 

New Councils (convicted persons) 

Mr. Gwynne asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
persons convicted of waging war and other crimes during last year’s 
rebellion, and since pardoned by the Executive, are eligible for elec- 
tion to the new Councils ; and whether the presence of such persons 
on these Councils, the basis of which is co-operation with Govern- 
ment, is likely to produce good results ? 

Mr. Montagu : The hon. Member is no doubt referring to the clause 

2 of Rule 5 of the rules for elections to the new Councils. That rule 
accepts only persons who have received a pardon, and does not apply 
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to those whose sentences have been remitted by the Indian executive 
in pursuance of His Majesty’s directions for the exercise of clemency. 

Mr. Gwynne : Are we to understand that as many as 1,700 per- 
sons out of 1,778 have been pardoned or let out and will the right 
hon. Gentleman say how many of these will be eligible for election ? 

Mr. Montagu : Individuals who have been let out have not been 
pardoned under the amnesty, &nd they will not be eligible until five 
years after the expiration of their sentence. 

Mr. Gwynne : How many have been pardoned ? 

Mr. Montagu : 1 do not think any of them have been pardoned 
but I will ascertain. 

Political agitators (Removal of Restrictions) 

Mr. Gwynne asked the Secretary of State for India, (l) whether 
in order to secure a tranquil atmosphere during his visit to India, he 
suggested to the Viceroy that the restrictions placed upon Mrs. 
Besant and her co-workers, ordered by the Government of Madras, 
should bo cancelled ; whether as a result of that suggestion, the 
Government of India did recommend the Madras Government to 
remove the restrictions forthwith ; and whether this is exerting 
influence over local Governments 1 

(2) In view of the fact that immediately after his appointment 
in 1917 he telegraphed to the Viceroy to suggest to the Government 
of India the desirability of removing the restrictions imposed upon 
persons who, solely on account of their violent or improper methods 
of political agitation, had been dealt with under the Defence of 
India Act, he will explain his statement that he leaves, and always 
has left, any question as to the necessary steps for maintaining 
order in India to the local Governments and Government of India ? 

Mr. Montagu : 1 hope the Hon. Member will not wish to 

discuss again these events of three year ago. They were fully 
discussed in the House on 16th October, 1917. In so far as they 
have any bearing on the answers I gave last week, 1 do not regard 
any action 1 took then as being inconsistent with the general policy 
I have always pursued of leaving to the authorities in India' 
decisions which have to bo taken for the maintenance of order. 

Mr. Gwynne : Will the right hon. Gentleman kindly answer 
my question, which is quite clear, that is, whether it is true that 
be suggested to the Viceroy that restrictions placed on Mrs. Besant 
should be removed, and whether he does not think that suggestion 
is exercising influence on the local government which he stated 
last week he had never done ? 

Sir J. D. Bees : Before the right hon. Gtontleman answers 
that question, may I ask whether it is not the case that at present 
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Mrs. Beaant is assisting the moderate elements in India against 
the seditious, and whether,, therefore, it is nob exceedingly un- 
desirable to raise this question again ? 

Mr. Montagu : I think I have answered the hoii. Member. 

Mr. Gwynne : I asked the right hon. Gentleman a definite 
question, oQft about Mrs. Bosant, but about the right hon. Gentle- 
man's own statement made last week tSiab he never had influonced 
any local Government in any way ; namely, whether he now thinks 
this is correct, bearing in mind that the evidence shows that ho 
did send a telegram to the Viceroy 1 

Mr. Montagu : What I asked the Viceroy to do on that 
occasion was to consider whether the time had not come for the 
liberation of certain individuals who wore interned. The result of 
deportation or internment without trial is always a question of 
consideration, whether that deportation or internment ought at a 
particular moment to end. There is no cancellation of the local 
Government's order. There was a consideration as to whether 
those orders ought not to be changed, but in my opinion that has 
nothing to do with the measures taken for the maintenance and 
preservation of order. 

Mr. Pemberton “Billing : Is there any distinction between 
the wish of the Minister for India and the order of the Minister 
for India ? 

Mr. Montagu : The hon. Member knows well that occasionally 
suggestions are made to the Government of India for their considera- 
tion and on other occasions orders are issued. 

Mr. Gwynne : Having considered the matter, is the right 
hon. Gentleman still justified in saying that ho has never in any 
way exercised influence over the local Government. 

HOUSE OF COMMON 8^4, Augiist 1920 

Punjab Disturbances 

Mr. Gwynne asked the Secretary of State for India if he will 
state what was the total number of persons convicted of waging war 
and other crimes during last year's rebellion ; how many were par- 
doned ; and in how many cases wore the sentences remitted or 
reduced 1 

Mr, Montagu : I will circulate the telegram received from the 
Government of India in answer to my inquiries based on this ques- 
tion and a similar one by the hon. Member for the Wrekin. 

The folhmng is the Telegram referred to: 

Copy of Telegram from Viceroy, Home Department^ Dated 2nd August. 

Your telegram of 22nd July regarding statement for House of 
Commons. Following figures have been reported to us by Local 
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Government as the correct figures for convictions for waging war or 
murder in connection with the disorders in Punjab : 

Sentence ly Court : 

Death sentences, 108. 

Transportation for life, 25. 

Sentences as Determined by Government : 

Death sentences, 20. * 

Transportation for life, 25. 

Common imprisonment for a term of two years or more, 271. 
Imprisonment for less than two years, 40. 

Eeleased, 8. 

Eeleased under proclamation, 254. 

Eeleased on recommendation of reviewing judges, 3. 

Eemaining in gaol, 78. 

20 death sentences were executed. 

The figures asked for in your telegram of 28th July are 
as follows : 

Punjab : 

Total number convicted (including two persons convicted 
twice), 1781. 

Number of persons convicted for waging war, 364. 

For other offences, 1,418. 

Number released, including 111 released conditionally, 980. 

714 have served their sentences. 

Number of persons still in gaol, 86. 

This includes one person convicted in two cases who for the 
purpose of total number convicted has been counted as two. 

Bombay : 

Total number of persons convicted, 123, 

36 persons sentenced for waging war. 

87 for other crimes. 

Sentences of 18 reduced. 

None pardoned. 

Delhi : 

Total number of persons convicted, 21. 

None sentenced for waging war. 

None pardoned, but nine released, and sentences reduced in 
two cases. 

Mr. Gwynne : Can the right hon, Gentleman tell us how many 
people out of the 1,700 affected have l^en pardoned ? 

Mr. Montagu : The hon. Member asks me for a series of figures. 
The two questions together required a very careful telegram to India. 
He will find the full information circulated. It is impossible for me to 
read the long series of figures, and for that reason I will circulate it. 
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If he wants any further information on reading it I shall be only 
too glad to telegraph to India again. 

Mr. Gwynne : Will the right hon. Gentleman say whether or 
not he ^ is aware that many of these people who were pardoned are 
now joining Mr. Gandhi in starting a fresh seditious movement at 
the present time ? 

Mr. Montagu: The hon. member will see that none were 
pardoned when he sees the figures. Many were released^a very 
large number were released — under the terms of His Msoesty’s 
amnesty. 

Mr. Gwynne : Are we to understand they were released on 
such terms that they are able to come out and straightway start a 
fresh movement ? 

Mr. Gwynne asked the Secretary of State for India if he will 
state what were the difficulties which prevented the setting up of a 
committee during the months of May, June, and July to inquire into 
the disturbances in the Paidab 1 

Mr. Montagu : During the months of May, June and July 
Martial Law was still in force. 

Mr. Gwynne : Will the right hon. Gentleman answer my question] 
What prevented the setting up of the Committee 1 

Mt. Montagu : During the course of questions and answers and 
debate in both Houses an explanation of the delay was given by 
various members of His Majesty’s Government. The hon. Member 
asked another question in order to supplement the information 
which has already been given. I pointed out one of the most, obxious 
reason — that the inquiry was promised when the fire was put out, 
to use my own words. I informed him before that the fire could not 
be considered to be put out whilst Martial iiaw was stii. i. ^ 

Mr. Gwynne: Does the right hon. GentliHi uiemb.-r 
that the reason he gave before was that this Knciuiry could 
not be set up because of climatic conditions, and that wh n I 
pointed out to him that the High Court was sitM* g t i. 
therefore climatic conditions could not affect it, I bti.. . eu. 
other reason. 

Mr. Montagu : If I may summarise the various answers, thf^r** 
was the fact that order had not been restored ; therefore, Ma 'ti d 
Law was coiitinued,and therefore it was impossible, in our ju' j:?- 
ment, to hold the Enquiry. There was also the war with Afgha- 
Stan, there were also the climatic conditions, and th necessi< v i. 
choosing and electing the Committee. All these (on^ideratio< r 
gether accounted, in our judgment, for the delay. 

Mr. Gwynne : That did not prevent — 

Mr. Speaker : This is becoming a debate. 
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Punjab Disturbances (Indemnities and Grants) 

Mr. Allen Parkinson asked the l^eorotary of State for India 
in how many cases indemnities have been imposed on towns or 
villages ooncerned in the Punjab disturbances last year, the amount 
of such indemnity in each case, and the manner in which such 
indemnity has been levied 1 

Mr. Montagu : Indemrfitios were imposed in 12 or 14 cases. 
The principal amounts were imposed as follows ; Amritsar city, 
Ks. 9 lakhs ; Gujranwala town, Es. two and half lakhs ; Rasur 
town, Rs. one and one-fourth lakhs ; Wazirabad Rs. 66,000 ; 
Sbeikhupura sub division, Rs. 27,000 ; the remainder, Rs. 3,000 
and under. In the case of Amritsar, special measures are being 
taken to effect recovery through advances to the Municipality by 
the Local Government. In the other cases recovery is being made 
under section 16A of the police Act. 

Mr. Allen Parkinson asked the Secretary of State for India 
the total amount of compensation awarded by the Government to 
the Eluropoans wounded and the relatives of the Europeans killed 
during the Amritsar disturbances in April 1919, and the highest 
and lowest amounts awarded in each case ; and the total amount 
of the grants made to the sufferers and the relatives of the killed 
during the shooting on the crowd at the Jallianwala Bagh on 13th 
April 1919, and the highest and lowest amounts awarded in 
■ Mrh ease ? 

Mr. Montagu : The information has boon telegraphed for, and 
I will inform the Hon, Member when it is received, 

Madras Legislative Council (Presidency) 

Mr. Ramsdon a«kcd the Secretary of State for India whether 
he is aware that the appointment of Sir Rajagbpala Chari as 
President of the Madras Legislative Council is being criticised 
very strongly on the ground that he has no Parliamentary experi- 
ence ; and whether, in the interests of the smooth working of the 
reforms, ho can select some appointee with the desired qualification ? 

Mr Montagu : 1 have received a telegram from a non-Brah- 

mana Conference in India criticising this appoinmont (of which I 
have had no official intimation) on the grounds stated. With refer- 
ence to the last part of the question, I would refer the Hon. 
Member to paragraph 6 of the Joint Select Committee’s Second 
Report on the draft rules. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS^IO November 1920 
Dyer Fund 

Colonel Yate asked the Secretary of Slate for India for what 
reasons instructions were issued^ by the Government of India for- 
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bidding civil and military officers and officials in India to subscribe 
to the Dyer fund ; under what law was this Order issued ; and 
was it issued with his approval ? 

The Secretary of State for India (Mr. Montagu) : The Govern- 
ipent of India reported to me in July that they had issued instruc- 
tions to the ofTect stated under Kule 22 of the Government Servants’ 
Conduct Rules, of which I will publish a copy in the Official Report. 
The instructions were not referred to me before issue. Rule No. 
3 appears to be also relevant, and I am circulating it with the 
other. 

Sedition Sentences (Remission) 

Colonel Yate asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
Pir Mahbub Shah was recently convicted and sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment in Sind for advocating the expulsion of the 
British by force ; whether the sentence was remitted and whether 
this was part of a general policy of clemency approved by the 
Secretary of State ; whether Safar Ali Khan was convicted in the 
Punjab last month for seditious writing and sentenced to five years 
transportation ; and whether the same clemency will be shown 
in his case ? 

Mr. Montagu : Pir Mahbub Shah was convicted and sentenced 
as stated for sedition, in respect of a violent speech advocating 
Jehad. His sontenco was remitted on his signing a declaration of 
his repentance with a promise to make no more speeches of the 
kind and to remain obedient and loyal to the Government. The 
answer to the third part is, the remission of his sentence was not 
initiated from here ; to the fourth part, yes ; to the last part, 1 
have received no intimation that it is intended to release Zafar 
Ali Khan. 

Sir H. Craik : May 1 ask whether in regard to the release 
ill question, the administration of Sind was not overruled by the 
Government of Borabny ? 

Mr. Montagu : 1 do not propose to concern myself with these 

allegations. The responsibility is that of the Governor of Bombay, 
and I propose to approve and accept responsibility for the action 
taken by him. 

Sir H. Craik : Is it not the case that the Administrator 
of Sind has since been removed from office ? 

Mr. Montagu : Perhaps the Right Hon, Gentleman will 
put down a question. I do not propose to intervene between 
the Governor of Bombay and the officers. 

Colonel Burn : Is there any guarantteo that Fir Mahbub 
Shah will abide by his promise 1 

Major Glyri : Is it not the fact that the whole of these 
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oircumstanoes were gone into very carefully by Sir George Lloyd, 
and that as a result of his. action there has been no further out- 
break of sedition ? 

Mr. Montagu ; 1 am given to understand that the position 

in Sind has improved materially. 1 would ask the house to realise 
how difficult it is to answer questions of this kind. If 1 refuse 
to answer them, suspicious-minded people think that the action 
has been promoted from India. If I answer them there might 
be an impression that I am throwing over those who acted 
on their own responsibility. In this case I have answered that the 
action was not initiated by the India Office and 1 accept full res- 
ponsibility for, and if necessary give my approval to, the action that 
has been taken. 

Colonel Yate : Does not the right hon. Gentleman realise the 
truth of what was said in the Times yesterday, that it is to ignorance 
and fanaticism that the appeals of Gandhi are being made, and how 
dangerous it is in a country like India to allow those appeals to go 
unchecked ! 

Mr. Montagu : I think that ignorance and fanaticism are very 
dangerous things whether in India or on the benches in this House. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether the Government of India has yet done anything, in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Joint Committee on Indian Reforms, 
to give members of the Indian Civil Service an option of retirement 
on proportionate pensions \ and whether he is aware that there is an 
increasing number of Civil Servants who wish to take advantage of 
this recommendation ? 

Mr. Montagu : The Government of India will shortly receive a 
despatch from me in answer to one in which they forwarded Memo- 
rials. The answer to the second part of the question is in the 
negative. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he is aware that there is grave discontent amongst the 
senior ranks of the Indian Civil Service in regard to pensions ) and 
whether he will publish the accounts of the pensions’ fund at the 
date of its termination ? 

Mr. Montagu : Memorials on the subject have been addressed 
to the Government of India, and I expect to receive very shortly 
their considered views regarding them. As to the latter part of the 
question, I am not sure if the hon. Member realises that no fund 
has existed since 1874, when the assets and liabilities of the old 
Civil Annuity Funds were transferred to the Secretary of State, who 
undertook that subscribers to those funds should be entitled on 
retirement to annuities at certain rates sulpect to certain conditions. 
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Major Glyn asked the Secretary of State for Indiai whether 
he has considered the advisability of issuing the necessary order .to 
ensure that all members of the Indian Civil Service shall be compell- 
ed to take leave home at least once in every six years ; whether 
he will cause inquiries to be made as to how many Indian Civil 
Servants continue at duty without having had leave for the last 
10 years ; and what are the causes of this state of affairs ? 

Mr. Montagu : I do not think that the issue of any 
compulsory orders to the effect suggested would bo altogether 
practicablo or likely to commend itself to members of the Indian 
Civil Service. During the war a number of officers of that and other 
Civil Services wore absent from India on military service and of 
those who remained many could not be granted leave. It is now 
being granted more freely, a special concession in respect of privi- 
lege leave has been sanctioned in the case of those detained in 
India during the War, and the leave rules in general have recently 
been made more liberal and flexible. I would not propose to 
circularise the several Governments to obtain the information 
asked for, but will send to the Government of India copy of the 
question and this reply. 

Army Reorganisation. 

Major Glyn asked the Secretary of State for India, whether 
the Army in India Committee has already caused to be put into 
operation an immense new scheme without public discussion, 
without counting the cost, without any reference to Parliament, 
or even without the publication of the views of the Government 
of India ? 

Mr. Montagu : The scheme referred to appears to bo that 
for four commands instead of two in India and for the redistribu- 
tion of subordinate commands in districts. The facts are that the 
complete scheme was placed before the Army in India Committee 
by the Government of India while the Committee was at Delhi, 
with a request that they would express an opinion upon it. The 
scheme has since been approved by the Government of India and 
by myself in Council after consultation with Lord Rawlinson and 
will shortly come into force. I understand that as a whole it 
does not involve extra expenditure. 

Major Glyn : Will the Right Hon. Gentleman consider 
whether it is not advisable to put Part 5 of the Committee’s 
Report into operation as soon as possible ? 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks : Will the Right Hon. Gentleman 
give an undertaking that the debatable parts of this Report, other 
than those already carried out, will not be carried out until the 
Report has been discussed in this House ? 
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Mr. Montagu : The Eeport of the Army in India Committee 
is DOW under consideration by Committee of the Council of India. 
After that Committee of the Council has concluded such a considera- 
tion, the Report will come before the Cabinet. After that 1 am 
sanguine enough to hope that the objects pursued by the Esher 
Committee, the improvement of the conditions of service in, and 
the organisation of the India Army will be no loiigei debatable. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks : My right Hon. Friend knows what I 
mean by * 'debatable.’’ The debatable point I mean is in relation 
to the General Staff. Will ho give an undertaking that that shall 
not be carried out until it is debated ? It is a vital alteration of 
the relations of the Indian Army. 

Mr. Montagu : That question should be addressed to the 
Leader of the House. I will undertake that the deliberations of 
His Majesty’s Government arising out of these reports will be 
published before any action is officially taken, and in suilicient 
time for this House to make an appeal to the Leader of the House 
for an opportunity to discuss the matter. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks : Thank you. 

Colonel Yate : Is not Part 5 of this Report within the com- 
petence of the Government of India ? Cannot that bo carried 
out at once without waiting for Parliamentary sanction ? 

Mr. Montagu : As far as my recollection goes. Part 5 involves 
considerable expenditure of money and the various projects involved 
must be considered in the order of their importance as funds are 
available. I can answer my Hon. and Gallant Friend that I am 
determined to carry out as quickly as possible any recommenda- 
tions that will improve the conditions of service in the Indian Army. 

Major Glyn asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
his attention has been directed to the statement in the Report 
of the Army in India Committee to the .effect that the centre of 
gravity of probable military operations has now shifted from the 
West to the East, and that in future we must contemplate the 
possibilities of our Armies operating in the Middle East, based 
partially on India and partially on Home ; and whether the Govern- 
ment concur in that opinion ? 

Mr. Montagu : The statement referred to wi.o not (as has 
been erroneously stated) the opinion of the Committee, but that 
of a minority of its members, and it has no direct bearing on the 
recommendation of the Committee as a whole. The Report is now 
under consideration by a Committee of the Council of India. 

Extra Territorial Army Servicoi 

Lieut.-Colonel A. Murray asked the Secretary of State for 
India under what conditions the Indian military forces of His 
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Majesty are liable to serve outside the territorial limits of India 
during periods of war and peace, respectively ; and whether in 
either or both cases the sanction of Parliament to such service is 
necessary ? 

Mr. Montagu : The Indian Military Forces of his Majesty 
are enlisted for general service, and are liable to serve beyond 
Indian limits during peace or war. ' The sanction of Parliament 
is not required for such forces serving outside the territorial 
limits of India. But, except for preventing or repelling actual 
invasion of His Majesty’s Indian possessions, or under othet 
sudden and urgent necessity, the revenues of India may not, with- 
out the consent of both Houses of Parliament, be applied to 
defraying the expenses of any military operations carried on beyond 
the external frontiers of those possessions by His Majesty’s forces 
charged upon those revenues. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS^IG November, 1920 

Viceroyalty 

Sir J. D. Rees asked the Prime Minister when an announce- 
ment may be expected regarding the successor to Lord Chelmsford 
as Viceroy and Govornor-Gonoral of India ? 

Mr. Bonar Law : 1 hope to bo in a position to announce this 

appointment shortly I 

Captain Terrell : How many Cabinet Ministers have been 
offered the post 1 

Mr. Bonar Law : It is not usual to put such a question as 
that, and when put it is never answered. 

HOUSE OF aOMMONS^ir, November 1920 

Inquiry Bureau [London] 

Major Glyn asked the Secretary of State for India whether he 
will consider the advisability of at once establishing at the India 
Office an inquiry bureau whore Indians arriving in this country for 
various educational and technical courses can readily bo supplied 
with the necessary information and help to assist them as to the 
best steps they should take to attain their objects ; and whether the 
lack of this official help leads many Indians to consult undesirable 
authorities, who often give bad advice, consequently causing consi- 
derable misgiving and discontent ? 

The Secretary of State for India (Mr. Montagu) : A brueau of 
information for Indian students, such as the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber suggests, had been established in London for the last 11 years. 
It is in close touch with the universities and technical institutions, 
and every effort has been made to make its existence known in India. 
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Bat, of coarse, no Indian student is under any obligation to seek its 
advice. The bureau, which is at 21, Cromwell Road, has recently 
been transferred to the control of the High Commissioner for India. 

Major Glyn : The point of my question is whether a branch of 
this office should not be at the India office, in order that those 
Indians, who naturally go to the India Office, may get the necessary 
information. * 

Mr. Montagu : I do not think it would be a wise course to 
identify this bureau too closely with India Office. Perhaps my hon. 
and gallant Friend will visit the bureau at 21, Cromwell Road, and 
also discuss the question with the High Commissioner. 

Sir J. D. Rees : Does the right hon. Gentleman know that these 
Indians particularly object to being officially grandmothered ? 

Government Stores [Couchman Committee's Report] 

Mr. Bennett asked the Secretary of State for India if, in view 
of the satisfaction which have been caused in commercial circles by 
the Report of the Couchman Committee on the purchase of stores for 
the Government in India, he can give an assurance that this Report 
in its main outlines will be acted upon by the Government of India ? 

Mr. Montagu : I regret that 1 cannot announce any decision on 
the Committee’s opportunity of examining them in the light of the 
Government of India’s views which have not yet reached me. 

Mr. Lajpat Rai 

Colonel Yate asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
Lajpat Rai, who was deported from India in 1907 for sedition, and 
to whom a special passport from America to India was granted by 
the Secretary of State for India in October, 1919, is the same Lai pat 
Rai, the author of the book Y(yimg Indian which was seized in 
November 1917, under Regulation 51 ; whether criminal proceedings 
can be taken against him now that he has returned to British terri- 
tory ; whether he can now state whether there is any evidence that 
L^pat Rai was subsidised by German agents in America ; and, if so, 
what action he proposes to take in the matter ? 

Mr, Montagu ; Mr. Lajpat Rai was given an ordinary passport 
back to India last year. The question of taking criminal proceedings 
against him is entirely for the Government of India, with whose 
discretion I shall not interfere. 

Troops in North-West Persia 

Sir J. D. Rees asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
the Government of India requisitions or retains British forces in 
North West Persia ; and, if so, whether Indian funds are devoted 
to any and, if to any, to wW extent to defraying the resulting 
charges t 
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Mr. Montagu : The answer to both parts of the question is in 
the negative. 

Army Reorganisation 

Sir J. D. Bees asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
the Esher Report recommends that the Indian army should come 
under the control of the War Office j whether the present Chief of 
the General Staff in India supported the recommendation that a 
civil member of Council for supplies should be appointed ; &nd whe- 
ther, under the recommendations of the Esher Committee, the 
Imperial Staff can authorise the expenditure of any money from the 
Indian Exchequer ? 

Mr. Montagu : 1 would leave my hon. Friend to study the 
recommendations of the Esher Committee and form his own conclu- 
sions. The answer to the second part is in the affirmative, and to 
the third in the negative. 

Sir J. D. Rees : Do not these answers in themselves answer 
most of the adverse criticisms against the Esher Report ? 

Deportation 

Mr. Kenyon asked the Secretary of State for India whether any 
Acts or Regulation are in force in India, or any part thereof, provid- 
ing for deportation ; if so, what are these Acts and Regulations ; and 
what is their nature 1 

Mr. Montagu : Bengal Regulation III of 1818 and corresponding 
Madras and Bombay Regulations give certain powers of restraint 
within India without Judical trial for the protection and security o 
the British Dominions. The Foreigner’s Act of 1864 gives certair 
powers to deport aliens, and the European Vagrancy Act of 1 874 
contains powers of deporting destitute vagrants back to Europe 
Apart from these there is no provision for deportation from Indii. 
except a temporary Regulation under the Defence of Indit> 
Act, 1915. 

Indians, British Colonies and Protectorates 

Mr. Bennett asked the Secretary of State for India if he ha.' 
received a despatch from the Government of India reviewing the 
positions of Indians in British Colonies and Protectorates and mak 
ing suggestions thereon; and if he will be able at an early date to 
place before the House the substance of the recommendations 
contained in the despatch'? 

Mr. Montagu: I am in constant communication with the Govern- 
ment of India on these subjects, but have not received from then* 
recently any general recommendations, though general consideration: 
of course, arise in the discussion of the position in particular 
colonies, 
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Mr. Bennett aeked the Secretary of State for India whether 
Sir Benjamin Robertson has recently visited the Kenya Colony and 
the Uganda Protectorate in order to inquire into the position of 
Indians in those territories; whether any Report of the result of this 
inquiries has reached the Government of India ; and if he is yet in 
possession of the view of that Government thereon ? 

Mr. Montagu: Yes, Sir. - The questions discussed are receiving 
the urgent attention of my noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies and myself. 

Sir W. Jonyson-Hicks : Does my right bon. Friend agree that 
self-determination is to ho permitted to the Colonies in this matter ? 

Mr. Montagu : I understand that the question refers to the 
Crown Colonies which are under the control of the Colonial Office ; 
if the hon. Gentleman applies the meaning of self-determination to 
them, I hope ho will recollect that there are Indians as well as 
British native inhabitants in those Colonies. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks : 1 want to know from the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he intends the modern doctrine of self-determi- 
nation shall bo accorded to these Crown Colonics in respect to the 
influx of Indians where they are not wanted ? 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore : Before the right Hon. Gentleman answers 
that question, may I enquire whether self determination will take 
into account that in Kenya Colony there are over 2,000,000 African 
negroes as well as 5,000 whites ; and will their views be taken into 
consideration ? 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks. Do you think they want Indians I 

Mr. Montagu : There are many things perpetrated in the name 
of self-determination, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS-^IS, November IQW 
Army Reorganisation. 

Major Glynn asked the Prime Minister which Govornmont 
Department has the authority to consider the Report of the Army 
in India Committee and make recommendations to the Cabinet ; 
whether Part V. of that Report is altogether the concern of the 
Government of India ; and that, if Cabinet sanction is given, these 
reforms can be c^xlTied out by the 1st January, 1921 ? 

The Prime Minister : The Committee was appointed by the 
iSecretary of State for India and has reported to him. 1 understand 
that its Report is now under the consideration of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council and the Government of India. The pro- 
posals in Part V., the greater part of which relate solely to the 
internal economy of the Indian Army, entail expenditure which, 
with one reservation, would fall wholly on Indian revenues. Contro] 
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of thoso revenues is vested by Statute, not in the Cabinet, but in 
the Secretary of State for India in Obtincil, and a majority vote of 
the Council of India is required for expenditure from them. The 
reservation is that any improvements in pay, etc., granted to the 
Indian Army wjuld apply in the case of officers of that Army serv- 
ing out of India in areas where the War Office is responsible for 
their maintenance. • 

HOUSE OF COMMON November 1920 

Lajpat Rai [Passport] 

Colonel Yate asked the Secretary of State for India whether, 
considering that in March 1919 he refused to reconsider his offer in 
the matter of granting Lajpat Rai a passport to return from America 
on the signature of peace, and a passport was accordingly granted to 
him last year, he will state whether this passport was granted at the 
request of the Government of India ; and if not, at whoso request it 
was granted 1 

Mr. Montagu : The passport was granted not by the India Office 
but by the British Consul-General in New York at Lajpat Rai’s 
request. I was consulted before it was given. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— 2i, November 1920 

Incitement to Disaffection. 

Colonel Yate asked the Secretary of State for India whether, 
considering that the Government of India in the official exposition 
of their policy of tolerance of agitation in India, published in the 
Press of the 6th instant, state that the appeal to the illiterate has 
already resulted in one deplorable crime, and that the reckless 
activity of the leaders of agitation who wander from city to city 
stirring up excitement among the masses by inflammatory speeches 
and by the reiteration of false statements, despite constant con- 
tradiction, may at any time result in serioiis outbreaks of disorder, 
he will now suggest to the Government of India the advisability of 
putting an immediate stop to the policy of non-intervention pur- 
sued by them towards the appeals to ignorance and fanaticism hither- 
to made by Mr. Gandhi and his confederates without restraint ; 
and if ho can state what steps are now to be taken to protect 
the Indian community at large from incitement to disaffection 
and rebellion % 

The Secretary of State for India (Mr. Montagu) : I have nothing 
to add to the replies which I gave in the House last Wednesday 
on the same matter. 

Colonel Yate ; Will the right hon, Gentleman answer the last 
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part of my question — What steps have been taken to protect the 
Indian community from incitement to disaffection and rebellion 1 

Mr. Montagu : If the hou. and Gallant Gentleman will refer 
to the answer I gave last week. I recited a list of steps which 
have been taken. I believe the number of prosecutions now is 16. 

Mr. Gwynne : Is the right Hon. Gentleman aware that last 
week he did not make any statement as to what has been done to 
restrain Mr. Gandhi ? 

Mr. Montagu : 1 did last week state that) as far as I was aware, 
the only restraint of Mr. Gandhi was the Seditious Meetings Act. 

Mr. Gwynne : Does the right Hon. Gentleman consider that 
sufficient to restrain him, and, in view of the continued sedition 
which Mr. Gandhi is preaching, will he ask for a special report 
on the subject? 

Mr. Montagu : As I stated last week, 1 do not propose to 
interfere with the discretion of the Government of India. We are 
all agreed as to the danger and the mischief of Mr. Gandhi’s cam- 
paign, but the matter of enforcing order in India is a matter for 
the Local Governments and the Government of India. 1 really 
must declin eto dictate from here what steps are to be taken. 

Mr. Gwynne : Will the Eight Hon, Gentleman ask for a 
special Eeport on the subject 1 He has asked for special Reports 
on other subjects. 

Mr. Montagu : I have already asked for a Eeport, and I have 
given the House the information 1 have received, namely, the 
resolution of the Government of India and an account of the number 
of prosecutions. 

Mr. Gwynne : Is the Eight Hon. Gentleman satisfied with 
those steps ? 

Outrages 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he can give any information as to the attempt of the Zakka 
Khel recently to carry off two officers of the British Army ; and 
whether any of them have been captured or punished ? 

Mr. Montagu : Two British soldiers were kidnapped last month 
from Peshawar by a gang of Zakka Khel. They were detained 
in the Bazar Valley and were reported to be receiving good treat- 
ment. I have not received news of the release of those men, but 
1 am making further inquiry. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks : Will the Right Hon. Gentleman add 
further inquiries as to whether the culprits have been found ? 

Mr. Montagu : The Hon. Member knows — I think he has been 
there — that we are dealing with tribal territory, and punishment 
is difficult, but I have made inquiries into that. 
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Sir W. Joynson-Hicks asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he has any farther information in reference to the recent 
murder of an English officer at Kohat, and the attempt of the 
tribes men to carry away his wife 1 

Mr. Montagu : The only information that 1 have received 
beyond that already published in the Press is that the tribes men 
implicated were a gang of about thirty* men belonging probably to 
the Zakka Khel and Kambel Khel Afridis. The condition of the 
lady who was wounded is satisfactory. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicka : I must ask the same supplementary 
question, whether any information has been obtained in regard to 
the Zaka Khel themselves and what steps are being taken with 
regard to these two outrages by the same tribe, one in capturing 
British soldiers and the other in murdering a British officer ? 

Mr. Montagu : I have anticipated the Hon. Member by making 
inquiry on that very point. 

Punjab Disturbances (Amnesty) 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks asked the Secretary of State for India 
if any communications passed between himself and the Viceroy after 
the date of the amnesty and the release of the prisoners regarding 
the pardoning of the 27 men who were convicted in connection with 
the l?unjab rebellion of 1919, and subsequently released under the 
amnesty ; and, if so, whether he will state what these communi- 
cations wore, who it was that desired that those men should be 
specially pardoned to permit them to stand for election to the new 
Councils, and what reason was adduced to warrant the Government 
of India Act by which Parliament imposed this disability on con- 
victed persons, being set at naught at the first opportunity ? 

Mr. Montagu : No, Sir, I find that I sent no communications 
on this subject to the Viceroy except that J communicated to him 
a question and answer asked in this House. As regards the second 
part of the question, the Government of India announced in a 
communique to the Press on the 18th September that they had 
always contemplated, in the case of persons not found guilty of 
personal participation in serious deeds of violence, action which 
would remove the electoral disability. They have informed me 
their action was taken after consultation with the Local Government. 
As regards the last part 1 would refer the Hon. Member to Rule 
V (2), as approved by Parliament. 

Mr. R. Gwynne : Did not the Right hon. Gentleman state, 
in answer to a question from me, that these men were not being 
pardoned in order to enable them to take part in the elections? 
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Mr. Montagu : No, I do not think so. 1 think 1 stated that 
they were not pardoned, but I will refresh my memory. 

Rupee Exchange 

Mr. Clough asked the Secretary of State for India whether he 
is aware of the serious effect on British trade of the wholesale 
cancellation of Indian contrac^ts due to the fall in the rupee ; whether 
the Government of India undertook to stabilise the rupee at 2s.; 
whether ho is now investigating the commercial crisis which has 
arisen ; and what steps he proposes to take to remedy the situation ? 

Mr. Montagu ; I am aware of the serious effect on the United 
Kingdom export trade on the recent fall in the rupee exchange. 
As regards the second part of the question no such undertaking has 
been given, but as stated in the announcement issued on 2nd Feb. 
last, the objective of Indian currency policy is the stabilisation of 
the rupee exchange at 2s. gold, the rate recommended by the 
Majority Report of the Indian Currency Committee of 1910. With 
a view of the support of exchangej drafts on London have been sold 
by the Government of India to the extent of £60,000,000 since 
this policy was announced, but the effect of these sales has been 
obscured for various reasons, in particular on account of the stagna- 
tion of the export and unusual strength of the import trade of India 
in recent months. 

Compulsory Military Service 

Captain R. Terrell asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether, in view of the situation in that country, the India Office 
will, in reconsidering its attitude, permis the introduction of com- 
pulsory military service for all Europeans in India, as desired by 
Europeans themselves? 

Mr. Montagu : An auxiliary force for India has recently boon 
constituted on a voluntary basis, I do not propose to take any 
steps towards the introduction of compulsory military service until 
it has been seen what success attends the voluntary organisation. 
I have asked for a report on the progress of the force. 

Colonel Yate : When does the Right Hon. Gentleman expect 
to get that Report ? 

Mr, Montagu : 1 have aked for it by telegram. 1 hope in 
the course of a few days. 

HOUSE OF C0MM0NS--1, December, 1920 

North-West Frontier [Raids]. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks asked the Secretary of State for 
Indian whether, having regard to the constant raids into the North- 
West Frontier Provinces of India extending to the murder and cap- 
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ture of British Officers, the Government of India has formulated any 
definite and permanent policy for dealing with the frontier ; and, if 
so, when it may be hoped that these raids will cease ? 

Mr. Montagu : As a result of the Afghan War, and of the part 
played in it by some of the tribes, military operations have been 
undertaken against the Mahsuds and \Yazir8 with complete success. 
The Mahsuds have taken contracts of road-making, and considerable 
numbers of them are now engaged in that peaceful occupation. The 
Wazirs have accepted the terms imposed by the Government of 
India. A railway is being constructed in the Kyber. The frontier 
militias have been re-organised and the distribution of regular troops 
rearranged. And other measures have been, and are being, taken with 
the object of securing more stable conditions on the frontier. It may 
be hoped that the combined effect of these measures will eventually 
bo to reduce, if not to prevent entirely, the number of raids, but I 
can, of course, name no date. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks : Has the railway actually been commenc- 
ed through the Khyber, and is the policy of railways and roads to be 
extended to other parts of the frontier as opportunity offers ? 

Mr. Montagu : Eoad-making is the best security, I think, 
against raids. 1 am not quite sure whether the railway has actually 
been commenced, but I think it has. I am informed that it was to be 
commenced last month. Perhaps the Hon. Member will put down 
another question. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS--^, December 1920 

Dr. S. B6se [Passport], 

Mr, Clynes asked the Secretary of State for India whether his at- 
tention has been drawn to the case of Dr. Sudhindra Bose, M.A., Ph. 
D., who made application for a passport to proceed to India for the 
purpose of seeing his mother, who is very ill and not expected to re- 
cover, which was refused ; whether he is aware that Dr. Sudhindra 
Bose is not a member of any political organisation and has offered 
to give an undertaking not to take part in politics, and whether, in 
view of these facts, he will have inquiries made into the case and 
grant the necessary facilities to enable Dr. Bose to proceed to India? 

Mr. Montagu : Yes, Sir, I have had thorough inquiry made into 
this case. This Indian Gentleman is now a citizen of the United 
States, having applied to renounce his British-Indian nationality a 
few weeks after the outbreak of war. Doctor Bose's original appli- 
cation for a Visa to travel made no mention of bis mother’s health, 
and I am not prepared to facilitate bis return to India. 

77 
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Civil Sennce l^ensioiit. 

Mr. Kidd asked the Secretary of State for India if he is aware that 
the pensions for retired Indian uncovenanted civil servants has not 
been raised for very many years ; that, in view of the increased cost 
of living, they had become inadequate before the War and have 
become more so since ; that the Public Services Commission, appoin- 
ted by the Secretary of State for India in 1915, recommended 
certain increases, and that no increases have been made ; and 
whether he can say when it is intended to increase these pensions ? 

Mr. Montagu : My hon. Friend is evidently not aware of the 
measures taken by mein August, 1919, as a result of the 
recommendations of the Public Services Commission to which he 
refers. The measures are given in detail in a Kesolution of the 
Oovornmont of India of 16th November, 1919, of which I will send 
the lion, njembor a copy. 

llOUiSK OF COMMONS-^G, December 1920 

Mission of His Royal Highness the Duke of Connought to India. 

Motion made, and question proposed, **That a sum, not 
exceeding £8,000, be granted to Plis Majesty, to defray the charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March, 1921, as a grant in aid of the Mission of His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cannaught to India.” 

Sir D. Maclean : 1 am certain the Committee very much 
appreciates the action of His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught 
in undertaking this Mission to India. It is entirely typical of his 
unfailing devotion to public duty. We much regret that His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales is unable, owing to. the strenuous 
nature of his very valuable and prolonged services in other parts of 
the Empire, to hilfil his contemplated mission to India ; but we are 
(luitc confident that in so far as his place can be taken, it is amply 
and most efficiently taken by the Duke of Connaught. There is a 
foot-note to the Vote which says that certain expenses in connection 
j 4 with the Vote will bo defrayed from the Navy Vote. What is the 
V- total expense ? If that can be communicated, 1 shall be glad. 

Mr : Baldwin : 1 may tell my right hon. Friend and the Commi- 
ttee that it does not mean that any further money will have to be 
asked of the Admiralty, but I am afraid that, until the journey is 
completed, it will be impossible to say what the expenses are. The 
only expenses that 1 can tell my right hon. Friend for certain are, 
whatever the extra cost may be of the steamer which takes His 
Royal Highness to India over and above what she would have 
consumed had she been employed all the time . I understand that 
the Suez Canal dues tvill amount to £3.000, and there are being 
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incurred certain expenses in providing suitable accommodation for 
the party, which numbers 13. That expenditure will probably bo a 
matter of about £4,000. That is the whole of the information at 
present in my possession, but at a later date. I am sure, the total 
information will be obtainable from the Admiralty, when they know 
what the expenses of the journey are. ^ 

Question put, and agreed to. 

HOUSE OF aOMMONS-S, Decemher 1020 

Government Servants* conduct Rules. 

Colonel Yate asked the Secretary of State for India whether, 
considering that Rule 22 of Government Servants’ Conduct Rules 
lays down that no Government servant shall subscribe in aid of any 
polical move in India, instructions were issued by the Government 
of India forbidding Government servants to contribute to the Tilak 
fund, the Paisa fund, and other funds of an obviously political charac- 
ter, and if such instructions were not issued in these cases, why the 
Dyer fund was selected by the Government of India as an occasion 
calling for special prohibition 1 

The Secretary of State for India (Mr. Montagu) ; My hon. and 
gallant Friend shows by his question that he is aware of the general 
prohibition contained in the Rule. As regards its application to the 
Dyer fund, I presume that the Government of India issued their ins- 
tructions in response to a request for orders. I do not know whether 
similar action was thought necessary in the case of the other fnndr 
mentioned, as to which I have had no particulars. 

Colonel Yate : Has the right hon. Gentleman any information 
as to whether the Government of India have issued instructions for- 
bidding Government servants to contribute to the Jalianwala Bagh 
memorial fund I 

Mr. Montagu : I have no information. 

Election Rules (Burma.) 

Mr. Grundy asked the Secretary of State for India whether, in 
view of the fact that the rules for the election of Burma’s representa- 
tives to the Council of State and the Indian Legislative Assembly are 
unsatisfactory and temporary arrangements, he will now revise the 
rules and order a fresh election under the revised rules ? 

Mr. Montagu : It will necessarily take time to revise the elec- 
toral arrangements in Burma. Meanwhile, I think it is preferable 
that the present arrangements, which should be completed by the 
14th of this month, should be carried out than that Burma should 
have no representative on the Indian Legislature at the outset. 

Mr. J. Davidson asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
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he is aware that men recruited to work on the railways in Mesopota- 
mia were promised 300 rupees i)6r month ; that at the commence- 
ment they were advanced a month’s pay which came to £ 39. 7s. 6d.; 
that 300 rupees now only equals i&23, 12s.; that the men have asked 
the Civil Commissioner to stabilise the 300 rupees at £30, under 
which arrangement the men would lose £9. 7s. 6d., and the Govern- 
ment £6. 8s ; and whether, in view of the present hardship imposed 
upon the men who have to maintain their families at Home, he will 
represent to the Civil Commissioner the advisability of acceding to 
the men’s request 1 

Mr. Montagu : Men have been recruited for the Mesopotamian 
railways at varying rates of pay, and have received advances of one 
or two months’ pay according to their requirements. The minimum 
rate was originally 200 rupees a month, but this was subsequently 
raised to 275 rupees. The fall in exchange has, of course, reduced 
the sterling equivalent of pay expressed in rupees. I am not aware 
that the men have made any representation to the High Commissioner 
on the subject, but I will make inquiries. 

Burma Rice Crop (control) 

Mr. Hirst asked the Secretary of State for India whether he has 
received the Report of the Govornmont in India regarding the con- 
trol of the rice crop in Burma during the coming year ; and, if so, 
what decision has been arrived at 1 

Mr, Montagu : 1 will circulate with the Official Report a copy 
of a communique issued by the Government of India from which it 
will be seen that the present system of control will cease at the end 
of the year. From the 1st January the export trade will bo left to 
private enterprise subject to a limitation of the quantity exported by 
means of licences. 

The foll</ivmg u the communique referred to : 

“ It has already been announced that all control will bo removed 
over the export trade in rice from Bnrma to India from the 1st 
January 1921, but that no re-exports of Burma rice from India will 
I.e allowed. In vi- w of the recent heavy fall in the world price of 
rice, it has Ixen decided to now modify considerably the system of 
control over exports oi Burma rice to foreign countries during next 
year. Tenders will bo allowed as from the 1st January 1921, to 
make their own arrangements for sale and export to any foreign des- 
tination, subject only to the condition that such exports will be per- 
mitted only under licence granted by the Rico Commissioner within 
the limits of the total quantity sanctioned for export. Applicants 
for licence will be. required to submit particulars of all transactions 
to the Rice Commissioner. Should the price in Burma rise above 
the equivalent of the present control maximum rate of Rs. 180 per 
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hundred baskets of paddy, the Government of India reserire to them- 
selves full power to re-impose a system of strict control similiar to 
that in force in the present year. It is estimated at present that the 
total surplus rice available for export from Burma next year will 
amount approximately to 2,100,000 tons of white rice. The average 
amount of Burma rice taken by India previous to the introduction 
of control was some 860,000 tons, Snd taking into account these 
figures the Government of India consider that it will be sufficient 
at present to estimate the. exports of rice to India at a maximum 
of 1,100,000 tons. The balance of 1,000,00, tons will therefore 
be alloted for export to foreign countries, but this amount may be 
increased later if circumstances permit. The existing prohibition 
on the exports of rice from India proper to foreign countries will 
be retained. These measures will, the Government of India 
believe, suffice to conserve adequate supplies for the consumer 
both in India and in Burma, while ensuring that these supplies shall 
be available at reasonably cheap prices.*' 

HOUSE OF COMMONS-^16, December 1920 
Delhi (New Works) 

Major Glyri asked the Secretary of State for India whether it 
is intended to permit any new works, such as triumphal arches, to 
be built at New Delhi until all the work begun has been completed 
and better transit facilities provided to enable Government officials 
and others to reach New Delhi and, once established in houses and 
offices at the new capital, to enable them to reach the main centres 
of population in the vicinity to obtain food, clothing, etc., at 
cheap rates ? 

Mr. Montagu : It rests with the Government of India to decite 
in what order works ib connection with the establishment of the 
new capital at Delhi shall be proceeded with, and 1 doubt whether 
it would bo wise to attempt to determine in London the order of 
priority to bo followed. I will communicate my hon. Friend's 
question to the Government of India. 

Public Works Officers (Technical Allowance) 

Mr. Bennett asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
he has received numerous memorials from members of the Public 
Works Department recruited in India complaining of the invidious 
distinction which is placed upon them by an allowance, officially 
known as the technical allowance, restricted to members of their 
service who are recruited in England, this allowance being given on 
the declared assumption that engineers recruited in England have 
superior prefessional qualifications to those engineers trained and 
recruited iu India ; whether expert witnesses before the Public 
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Services Commission stated that the professional education given in 
the engineering colleges of Roorkee, Sibpur, Poona, and Madras 
;was of the highest standard ; whether the commission found that 
Public Works officers recruited in India were engaged on work of 
the same importance and responsibility as officers of the same 
standing recruited in England ; whether they declared that they 
were satisfied that the training given in the four engineering colleges 
in India was adequate to the needs of the higher branches of the 
public service, and condemned the offering- of higher rewards to men 
educated abroad than are offered to those who have passed through 
the educational institutions of their own country; and whether, 
seeing that the assumption on which their preferential allowance 
has been shown to to unwarranted, he will recommend that the terms 
of the Government of India resolution of 6th May, 1920, be so 
modified as to do away with a distinction held to bo invidious by 
those who are unfavourably affected by it 

Mr. Montagu : 1 have seen copies of such memorials of which 
the originals are, I understand, being submitted to mo through the 
Government of India in accordance with the memorial rules. 1 must 
reserve my decision on the point raised in them untill I receive them 
from the Government of India, their comments and opinions. I have 
asked the Government of India to expedite their communication. 

Seditious Speeches snd Article [Piosecutior.sj 

Colonel Yate asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
Sufi Ikbal and Maulvi Laki Ullah, of Panipat, who wore under trial 
for seditious language, have been convicted or not ; how many other 
men have been tried and convicted of the same offence ; and whether 
he can give any information as to what steps have been taken by the 
Government of India to put a stop to the present campaign of 
violence and intimidation in India? 

Mr. Montagu : The two persons named were convicted. Within 
the past three and half months, there have been ten other persons 
prosecuted for seditious utterances in speeches or newspapers. I 
have no information as to the result of two cases. In all the others 
the accused were convicted. I gave particulars in this House on 
the 17th November of the steps so far taken by the Government of 
India. Since that date the Seditious Meetings Act has again been 
extended to Delhi, and its extension to some additional Punjab 
districts is being considered. Warnings have been given to news- 
papers that contained seditious articles, and in connection with the 
violence used at elections in the Punjab the Government of India 
have impressed on the Local Government the necessity of prompt 
prosecution of those guilty of unlawful assembly and intimidation. 
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The hon. and gallant Member referred on Friday last to the policy 
of “do nothing'^ pursued by the Government of India in those matters 
I was unable to reply to him as bis speech was out of order but, I 
trust that with his information and with an assurance that the 
Government of India are conducting a vigorous propaganda to 
counteract mischievous calumnies, he# will not repeat an allegation 
which is wholly inaccurate. 

llOUiSE OF COMMONS— 21, Ihcember 1920 

Burma Bill 

Sir J. D. Rees asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
evidence will bo taken before the Committee which will consider 
the Burma Bill ; and whether the Burma deputation should remain, 
or is free to return to, Burma 1 

Mr. Montagu : My hon. Friend will remember that in speak- 
ing of the Comittee on Monday week 1 said that [ do not propose 
that any Member of the Government shall serve on it. It will 
bo for Parliament to decide whether the Committee should bo 
appointed and the Burma Bill referred to it, and for the Committee, 
if appointed, to decide whether to take evidence and, if so, from 
what persons or bodies. I am afraid, therefore, that 1 cannot 
undertake the responsibility of advising on the last part of the 
question, so far as the Committee is concerned. If the Burma 
Deputation should consider it advisable to prepare and place in 
my hands a written statement of their case, 1 will take an oppor- 
tunity, if one presents itself, of communicating it to the Committee 
when appointed. 
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The Royal Proclamation 

On The Reforms Act 1919 

GEORGE, THE FIPTH by the Grace of God, of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and 
of the Dominions beyond the seas. King, Defender of 
the Faith, Emperor of India. 

TO MY VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL, 

TO THE PRINCES OF INDIAN STATES AND 

TO ALL MY SU3JECTS IN INDIA OF WHATSOEVER 
RACE OR CREED, 

GREETING— 

1. Another epoch has boon roached to-day in the Council of 
India. 1 have given my Royal Assent to an Act which will take 
its place among the great historic measures passed by llio Parliament 
of this Realm for the Oovcrnuient of India and the greater contont- 
moiit of her people. The Act of seventeen hundred and seventy- 
three and seventeen hundred and eighty-four wore designed to 
establish a regular system of administration and justice under 
the Honourable East India Company. The Act of eighteen hundred 
and thirty three opened the door for liidians to pid^lic office ajid 
employment. The Act of oightecn hundred and fifty-eight 
transferred the administration from the Company to the Crown 
and laid the foundations of public life which exist in India to-day. 
The Act of eighteen hundred and sixty-one sowed the seed of 
representative institutions and the seed was quickened iiito life by 
the Act of nineteen hundred and nine. The Act which has now 
become law entrusts elected representatives of the people with a 
definite share in Government and points the way to full representa- 
tive Government hereafter. If, as I confidently hope, the policy 
which the act inaugurates should achieve its purpose, the results 
will be momentous in the story of human progress ; and it is timely 
and fitting that 1 should invito you to day to consider the past 
and to join me in my hopes of the future. 

2. Ever since the welfare of India was confided to us, it 
has been held as a sacred trust by our Royal House and Line. In 

-I 
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eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, QUEEN VICTORIA of revered 
memory solemnly declared herself bound to her Indian subjects 
by the same obligations of duty as to all her other subjects ; and 
she assured them religious freedom and the equal and impartial 
protection oi law. In his message to the Indian people in nineteen 
hundred and three my dear father KING EDWARD the Seventh 
announced his determinatidn to maintain unimpaired the same 
principles of humane and equitable administration. Again, in his 
proclamation of nineteen hundred and eight, he renewed the 
assurances which had been given fifty years before and surveyed 
the progress which they had inspired. On my accession to the throne 
in nineteen hundred and ton, I sent a message to the Princes and 
peoples of India asknowledging their loyalty and homage and promis- 
ing that the prosperity and happiness of India should always be to 
me of the highest interest and concern. In the following year I 
visited India with the Queen Empress and testified my sympathy 
for her people and my desire for their well-being. 

3. While these are the sentiments of affection and devotion 
by which I atid my predecessors have been animated, the Parliament 
and the People of this Realm and my officeiu in India have been 
equally zealous for the moral and material advancement of India. 
We have endeavoured to give to her people the many blessings 
which Providence has bestowed upon ourselves. But there is one 
gift which yet remains and without which the progress of a country 
cannot be consummated : the right of her people to direct her 
affairs and to safeguard her interests. The defence of India 
against foreign aggression is a duty of common Imperial interest 
and pride. The coniiol of her domestic concerns is a burden which 
India may legitimately aspire to taking upon her own shoulders. 
The burden is too heavy to be borne in full until time and ex- 
perience have brought the necessary strength ; but opportunity 
will now bo given for experience to grow and for responsiblity to 
increase with the capacity for its fulfilment. 

4. I have watched with understanding and sympathy the 
growing desire of my Indian people for representative institutions. 
Starting from small beginning this ambition has steadily strength- 
ened its hold upon the intelligence of the country. It has pur- 
sued its course along constitutional channels with sincerity and cour- 
age. It has survived the discredit which at times and in places law- 
less men sought to cast upon it by acts of violence committed under 
the guise of patriotism. It has been stirred to more vigorous life 
by the ideals for which the British Commonwealth fought in the 
Great War, and it claims support in the part which India has taken 
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in our common struggles, anxieties and victories. In truth the 
desire after political responsibility has its source at the roots of the 
British connection with India. It has sprung inevitably from the 
deeper and wider, studies of human thought and history, which 
that connection has opened to the Indian people. Without it 
the work of the British in India would have been incomplete. 
It was therefore with a wise judgment that the beginning 'of 
representative institutions wore laid many years ago. This scope 
has been extended stage by stage until there now lies before us a 
definite step on the road to responsible Government. 

6. With the same sympathy and with redoubled interest I shall 
watch the progress along this road. The path will not be easy 
and in marching towards the goal there will be need of perseverance 
and of mutual forbearance between all sections and races of my 
people in India. I am confident that those high qualities will be 
forthcoming. I rely on the new popular assemblies to interpret 
wisely the wishes of those whom they represent and not to forgot 
the interests of the masses who cannot yet be admitted to the 
franchise. I rely on the Leaders of the people, the ministers 
of the future, to face responsibility and crtduro to sacrifice much 
for the common interest of the State, remembering that true 
partiotism transcends party and communal boundaries ; and while 
retaining the confidence of the legislatures, to co-operate with my 
officers for the common good in sinking unessential differences 
and in maintaining the essential standards of a just and generous 
Government. Equally do I rely on my oflicers to respect their 
now colleagues and to work with them in harmony and kindliness ; 
to assist the people and their representatives in an orderly advance 
towards free institutions : and to find in those now tasks a fresh 
opportunity to fulfil as in the past their highest purpose of faithful 
service to my people. 

6. It is my earnest desire at this time that so far possible 
any trace of bitterness between my people and those who are res- 
ponsible for my Government should be obliterated. Let those who 
in their eagerness for political progress have broken the law in the 
past respect it in future. Lot it become possible for those who 
are charged with the maintenauce of peaceful and orderly Gevorn- 
ment to forgot extravagances they have have had to curb. A new 
era is opening. Let it begin with a common determination among 
my people and my officers to work together for a common purpose. 
Therefore I direct my Viceroy to exercise in my name and on my 
behalf my Royal Clemency to political offenders in the fullest 
measure which in his judgment is compatible with public safety. 
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I desire him to extend it on this condition to persons who for 
olFences against the State or under any special or emergency legisla* 
lion are suffering from imprisonment or restrictions upon their 
liberty. I trust that this leniency will he justified by the future 
conduct of those whom it benefits and that all my subjects will so 
demean themselves as to render it unnecessary to enforce the laws 
for such offences hereafter. • 

7. Simultaneously with the new constitution in British India, 
1 have gladly assented to the establishment of a Chamber of 
Princes. I trust that its counsels may bo fruitful of lasting good 
to the Princes and States themselves, may advance the interests 
which are common to their territories and British India, and may 
be to the advantage of the Empire as a whole. I take the occasion 
again to assure the Princes of India of my determination ever to 
maintain unimpaired their privileges, rights and dignities. 

iS. It is my intention to send my dear son, the Prince of 
Wales, to India by next winter to inaugurate on my behalf the 
new Chamber of Princes and the now constitution in British India. 
May he find mutual goodwill and confidence prevailing among those 
on whom will rest the future service of the country, so that success 
may crown their labours and progress and enlightenment attend 
their administration. And with all my people I pray to Almighty 
God that by His wisdom and under His guidance India may be led 
to greater prosperity and contentment and may grow to the fullness 
of political freedom. 

December the Twcvly-ihinlj Kinciem humlrtd and Nineteen. 



Royal Instruction 

To Provincial Governors 

The following are the terms of the instruction issued 
under the Royal Sign Manual to the Governor or Acting 
Governor for the time being of each Governor of a 
Province. 


December W20 Gkorge, It I. 

“ Whereas by the Government of India Act provision has been 
made for the gradual development of SelbGovorning institutions in 
British India with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
Government in that country as an integral part of our Empire, 

“ And Whereas it is our will and pleasure that in the execution of 

the office of Governor in and over the Presidency of 

you shall further the purposes of the said Act to the end that the 
institutions and methods of Government therein provided shall be 
laid upon the best and surest foundations, that the people of the said 
Presidency shall acquire such habits of political action and respect 
such conventions as will best and soonest fit them for self- Govern- 
ment, and that our authority of our Governor-General-in-Council 
shall be duly maintained — 

“ Now, therefore, we do hereby direct and en.join you ai]d declare 
our will and pleasure to bo as follows : 

1. You shall do all that lies in your power to maintain the 
standards of good administration, to encourage religious toleration, 
co-operation and good-will among all classes and creeds, to ensure 
the provity of public finance and the solvency of the Presidency 
Province and to promote all measures making for the moral, social 
and industrial welfare of the people and tending to fit all classes of 
the population, without distinction, to take their due share in the 
public life and Government of the country. 

2. You shall bear in mind that it is necessary and expedient 
that those now and beieafter to be enfranchised shall appreciate the 
duties, responsibilities and advantages which spring from the privi- 
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lege of enfrancbisement, that is to say, that those who exercise the 
power henceforward entrusted to them of returning representatives 
to the Legislative Council being enabled to perceive the effect of 
their choice of a representative, and that those who are returned to 
the Council being enabled to perceive the effect of their votes given 
therein, shall come to look for the redress of their grievances and the 
improvement of their condition to the working of representative 
institutions. 

3. In as much as certain matters have been reserved for the ad- 
ministration according to law of the Governor in-Council, in respect of 
which the authority of our Governor-General-in-Council shall remain 
unimpaired, while certain other matters have been transferred to the 
administration of the Governor acting with a Minister, it will be for 
you BO to regulate the business of the Government of the Presidency 
Province, so far as possible, that the responsibility for each of these 
respective classes of matters may be kept clear and distinct. Never- 
theless, you shall encourage the habit of joint deliberation between 
yourself, your Councillors and your Ministers, in order that the 
experience of your official advisers may be at the disposal of your 
Ministers and that the knowledge of your Ministers as to the wishes 
of the people may be at the disposal of your Councillors. 

4. You shall assist the Ministers by all the means in your 
power in the administration of the transferred subjects and advise 
them in regard to their relations with the Legislative Council. 

5. In considering a Minister's advice and deciding whether or 
not there is sufficient cause in any case to dissent from his opinion, 
you shall have duo regard to his relations with the Legislative 
Council and to the wishes of the people of the Presidency Province 
as expressed by their representatives therein. 

6. But, in addition to the general responsibilities with which 
you are, whether by statute or under this instrument, charged, we do 
further hereby specially require and charge you. — 

(1) To see that w^hatsoover measures are, in your opinion, 

necessary for maintaining safety and tranquillity in all 
parts of your Presidency Province and for preventing 
occasions of religious or racial conflict, are duly taken and 
that all orders issued by our Secretary of State or by our 
Governor-Goneral-in-Council on our behalf to whatever 
matters relating are duly complied with. 

(2) To take care that due ])rovision shall be made for the 

advancement and social welfare of those classes amongst 
the people committed to your charge, who, whether on 
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iiccount of the smallness of their number, or their lack of 
educational or material advantages, or from any other 
cause, specially rely upon our protection and cannot as 
yet fully rely for their welfare upon joint political action, 
and that such classes shall not suffer or have cause to 
fear neglect or oppression.^ 

(3) To see that no order of your Government and no Act of 
your [jegislative Council shall be so formed that any of 
the diverse interests of, or arising from, race, religion, 
education, social condition, wealth or any other circums- 
tances may receive unfair advantage, or may unfairly bo 
deprived of privileges or advantages which they have 
heretofore enjoyed, or be excluded from the enjoyment 
of benefits which may hereafter bo conferred on the 
people at large. 

( l) To safegaurd all members of our services employed in 
the said Presidency Provinces in the legitimate exercise 
of their functions and in the enjoyment of all recognised 
rights and privileges, and to see that your Government 
order all things justly and reasonably in their regard 
and that due obedience is paid to all just and reasonable 
orders, and diligence shown in their execution. 

(5) To take care that while the people inhabiting the said 
Presidency shall enjoy all facilities for the province, in 
the development of commorical and industrial under- 
taking ; no monopoly or special privilege, which is 
against the commercial interest, shall be established, 
and no unfair discrimination shall be made in matters 
affecting commercial or industrial interests. 

7. And we do hereby charge you to communicate these our 
instructions to the members of your Executive Council and your 
Ministers and to publish the same in your Presidency in such 
manner as you may think fit. 



Secretary of State’s Powers 

The powers of superintendence* direction and control vested in the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of State in Council under the Act or 
otherwise shall, in relation to the transferred subjects, be exercised only for 
the following purposes, namely- 

(1) to safeguard the administration of central subjects ; 

(2) to decide questions arising between two provinces in 
cases where the provinces concerned fail to arrive at an 
agreement ; 

(3) to safeguard imperial subjects ; 

(4) to determine the position of the Government of India in 
respect to questions arising between the Indian and other 
parts of the British Empire ; and 

(6) to safeguard the due exercise and performance of any 
powers and duties possessed by or imposed on the Secre- 
tary of State or the Secretary of State in-Council under 
or in connection with or for the purposes of the following 
provisions of the Act, namely, Section 29 A, Section 
30 (A) part 7- c\, or of any rules made by or with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State in Council. 



Royal Instruction 

To the Governor -General ol India 

following revised Instrument of Instructions to H. E. 

General of India was issued under the Royal 
Sign Manual. These instructions were given to H. E. the 
Governor-General at Buckingham Palace on the 15th of 
March 1921. 

Whereas by the Govenimeiit of India Act it is enacted that 
the Governor General of India is api)ointcd by Warrant under Onr 
Royal Sign Manual and wo have by Warrant constituted and appoint- 
ed a Governor General to exercise the said Ofiice subject to such 
instructions and directions as Our Governor-General for the time 
being shall from time to time receive or have received under Our 
Royal Sign Manual or under the hand of one of Our Principal 
Secretaries of State 

And Whereas certain instructions wore issued under Our 
Royal Sign Manual to our said Governor- General bearing the date of 
the nineteenth day of November 1918 and whereas by the coming 
into operation of the Government of India Act of 1919, it has 
become necessary to revoke the instructions and to make further 
and other provisions in their stead 

“Now, therefore, we do, by those our instructions, under Our 
Royal Sign Manual, hereby revoke the aforesaid instructions and 
declare Our pleasure to be as follows : — 

(p Our Governor-General for the time being (hereinafter called 
our said Governor-General) shall, with all due solemnity, cause Our 
Warrant under Our Royal Sign Manual appointing him to be read 
and published in the presence of the Chief Justice for the time 
being or in his absence of the senior Judge of one of the High Courts 
established in British India and of so many of the Members of the 
Executive Council of Our said Governor-General as may convenient- 
ly be assembled, Our said Governor-General shall take the Oath of 
Allegiance and the Oath for the due execution of the office of our 
Governor-General of India and for the due and impartial adminis- 
tration of Justice in the forms hereto appended, which Oaths the 
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said Chief Justice ' foi* the time being or in his absence the Senior 
Justice of our said High Courts shall, and he is hereby required to, 
tender and administer unto him. 

(2) And wo do authorise and require our said Governor- 
General, from time to time by himself or by any other person to be 
authorised by him in that behalf, to administer to every persons 

; who shall be appointed by Us by Warrant under Our Koyal Sign 
Manual to be a Governor of one of Our Presidencies or Provinces 
iti India and*to every person who shall bo appointed to be a Lieu- 
tenant Governor or a Chief Commissioner, the Oaths and Allegiance 
of Office in the said forms, and we do authorise and retiuiro Our said 
Govornor-Genoral, from time to time by himself or by any other 
person to be authorised by him in that behalf, to administer to every 
person who shall be appointed by Us by Warrant under Our Royal 
Sign Manual or by the Secretary of State in the Council of India 
to bo a Member of the Governor-Generars Executive Council or a 
Member of a Governor’s Executive Council, and to every person who 
shall be appointed to be a Member of a Lieutenant Governor’s 
Executive Council and to every person whom any of our said 
Governors shall appoint to be a minister, the Oaths and Allegiance 
of oflioo in the said forms together with the Oath of secrecy 
hereto appended. 

(3) And, Wo do further dfrect that every person who under 
these instructions shall bo required to take an Oath may make an 
Affirmation in place of the Oath, if he has any objection to taking 
a!i Oath. 

j, ( I) And, We do hereby authorise and empower our said Gover- 
nor General in Our name and on Our l>ehalf to grant, to any offen- 
ders convicted in the exorcise of its Criminal »jurisdiction by any 
Court of Justice within Our said territories, a pardon either free or 
subject to such lawful conditions as to him may seem fit. 

I (5) And, in as much as the policy of Our Parliament is set forth 
in the preamble to the said Government of India Act of 1919, we 
(Jo hereby require Our said Govornor-Genoral to bo vigilant that that 
policy is constantly furthered alike by his Government and as well 
by' the GovenunjOnts of all Our Presidencies and Provinces. 

X^} ln particular, it is Our will and pleasure that the powers 
of .superintendence, direction and control over the said local Govern- 
inent: Our .s%id GovernorrGerieral and in our Governor 

• reason to the. contrary appears, 

policy of the Local 
wbenisuch policy .finds 
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favour with a majority of the members of the Legislative Council 
of the Province. - - 

(7) Similarly, it is Our will and pleasure that Our said Gover- 
nor General shall use all endeavour, consistent with the fulfilment of 
his responsibilities to Us and to Our J’arliament, for the welfare of 
Our Indian subjects, that the administration of the matters committed 
to the direct charge of Our Governor-General in Council may be 
conducted in harmony with the wishes of Our said subjects as express- 
ed by their representatives in the Indian Legislature, so far as the 
same shall appear to him to be just and reasonable. 

(8) For, above all things, it is Our will and pleasure that the 
plans laid by our Parliament for the progressive realisation of Res- 
ponsible Government in British India as an integral part of Our 
Empire may come to fruition to the end that British India may 
attain its due place among Our Dominions. Therefore, we now 
charge our said Governor General, by the means aforesaid and by 
all other means which may to him seem fit, to guide the course of 
Our subjects in India whoso governance We have committed to his 
charge, so that, subject on the one hand always to the determination 
of Our Parliament and on the other hand to the co-operation of 
those on whom new opportunities of service have been conferred, 
progress towards such realisation may ever advance to the benefit 
of all Our subjects in India. 

And, We do hereby charge our said Governor-General to com- 
municate these our instructions to the Members of His Executive 
Council and to publish the same in such manner as ho may 
think fit.’* 




The 

Government of IndiaAct 1919 
9 & 10 Geo. 5,* Ch. 101. 

ARKANGEMKNT OF SKC'l'IONS, 

PART I. 

Local Governments. 

Section. 

L ClMssification of ceiifral and provincial subjects. 

2. Lorrowin^' powers of local governments. 

.‘L Ko vised system of local government in certain i>rovinces. 

4. Appointment of Ministers and Council Secretaries. 

5. Qualiricalion of members of local Executive councils. 

G. Business of Governor in council and Governor with Ministers. 
7. Composition of Governors’ liCgislativo councils. 

<S, Sessions and duration of Governors’ Legislative councils. 

9. Presidents of Governors’ JiCgislative couiicils. 

10. . Powers of local Legislatures. 

] 1. Business and procedure in governors’ legislative councils. 

12. Return and reservation of Bills. 

13. Provision for case of failure to pass legislation in Governors’ 

Legislative councils. 

14. Vacation of scats in local Legislative councils. 

IT). Constitution of now provinces, etc. ; and provision as to 
backward tracts. 

16. Saving. 

PART 11. 

Government of India. 

17. Indian legislature. 

18. Council of State. 

19. Legislative Assembly. 

20. President of Legislative A.ssembly. 

21. Duration and sessions of Legislative Assembly and Conncil 

of State. 

22. Membership of both Chambers. 

23. Supplementary provisions as to composition of Legislative 

Assembly and Council of State. 
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Section. 

24. Business and proceedings in Indian legislature. 

25. Indian budget. 

26. Provision for case of failure to pass legislation. 

27. Supplemental provisions as to powers of Indian Legislature. 

28. Composition of Governor-Gonerars Executive council. 

29. Appointment of Council Secretaries. 

30. Payment of salary of Secretary of State, etc., out of moneys 

provided by Parliament. 

PABT III. 

SKCUKTARy OK STATE IN CorNOTE. 

31. Council of Iiiflia. 

32. Further provisions as to Council of India. 

33. Eclaxation of control of Secretary of State. 

34. Correspondence between Secretaiy of State and India. 

35. High Commissioner for India. 

PART IV. 

The Civil Services in India. 

36. The Civil Services in India. 

37. Appointments to the Indian Civil Service. 

38. Public Service Commission. 

39. Financial control. 

40. Rules under Part lY. 

PART V. 

Statutory CoMMission. 

41. Statutory commission. 

PART VI. 

General. 

42. Modification of S. 124 of Principal Act, 

43. Signification of Royal Assent. 

44. Power to make rules. 

45. Amendments of Principal Act to carry Act into effect, etc. 

46. Definition of official. 

47. Short title, commencement, interpretation and transitory 

provisions. 



The 

Government of India Act 1919 

An Act to make purtheh phovihion with kespect 
TO THE Government of India. 

PREAMBLE 

Whereas it is the declared policy of Parliament to provide for 
the increasing association of Indians in every branch of Indian 
administration, and for the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions, with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in British India as an integral part of the Empire ; 

And whereas progress in giving effect to this policy can only 
be achieved by successive stages, and it is expedient that substan- 
tial steps in this direction should now bo taken ; 

And whereas the time and manner of each advance can bo 
determined only by Parliament, upon whom responsibility lies for 
the welfare and advancement of the Indian peoples : 

And whereas the action of Parliament in such matters must bo 
guided by the co-operation received from those on whom jiew 
opportunities of service will be conferred, and by the extent to 
which it is found that confidejico can bo reposed in their sense of 
responsibility : 

And whereas concurrently with the gradual development of 
solf-govorning institutions in the Provinces of India it is expedient 
to give to those Provinces in provincial matters the largest measure 
of independence of the Government of India which is compatible 
with the duo discliargo by the latter of its own responsibilities : 

Be it therefore enacted by the Kiiig^s Most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with tlio advice and consent of the J^ords Sinritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in tliis present Parliament assembled, and 
by the authority of the same, as follows : — 

PART I 


Local Governments. 

Sec. 1. (i) Provision may be made by rules under the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1015, as amended by 
of central Government of India (Amendment) 

and prov.nc.al subjects. igig (which Act, as so amended, is 

iu this Act referred to as “the Principal Act”) — 
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a. For the classification of subjects, in relation to the functions 
of government, as central and provincial subjects, for the 
purpose of distinguishing the functions of local govern- 
ments and local legislatures from the functions of the 
Governor-General in Council and the Indiajj legislature ; 

1. For the devolution of authority in respect of provincial 
subjects to local governments, and for the allocation of 
revenues or other moneys to those governments ; 
c. For the use under the authority of the Governor-General 
in Council of the agency of local governments in relation 
to central subjects, in so far as such agency may bo found 
convenient, and for determining the financial conditions 
of such agency ; and 

(L For the transfer from among the provincial subjects of 
subjects ( in this Act referred to as transferred subjects/^ 
to the administration of the Governor acting with Ministers 
ajipointed under this Act, and for the allocation of reve- 
nues or moneys for the purpose of such administratioJi. 

(;V) Without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing 
powers, rules made for the above-mentioned purposes may — 

i. Kcgulate the extent and conditions of such devolution, 

allocation, ajid transfer ; 

ii. Provide for fixing the contributions payable by local govern- 

ments to the (lOvcrnor-General in Council, and making 
such contributions a first charge on allocated revenues 
or moneys ; 

Hi. Provide for constituting a finance deparlment in any 
province, aiid regulatiijg the functions of that dopartniont ; 
ir. Provi<l3 for regulating the oxercis{3 of the authority vested 
in the local government of a province over members of 
the public services therein ; 

c. Provide for the settlement of doubts arising as to whether 
• any matter does or does not relate to a provincial subject 
or a transferred subject and for the treatment of matters 
which atfect both a transferred subject and a subject which 
is not transferred ; and 

i'i. make such conseciuoiitial and supplemental provisions as 
appear necessary or expedient : 

Provided that, without prejudice to any general power of 
revoking or altering rules under the Principal Act, the rules shall 
Jiot authorise the rovocatioii or suspension Of the transfer of any 
subject except with the sanction of the Secretary of 8tate in 
CoundL 
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(S) The powers of supcrinteiideuce, flirootion, and control over 
local governnieiits vested in the Govcrnor-deneral in Council under 
the Principal Act shall, in relation to transferred subjects, bo ex- 
orcised only for such purposes as may be specified in rules made 
under that Act, but the Governor-General in Council shall be the 
sole jud^fo as to whether the puri)osc of the exorcise of such powers 
ill any particular case comes within the purposes so specified. 

(4) The expressions “central subjects” and “provincial subjects” 
as used in this Act mean subjects so classified under the rules. 

Provincial subjects, other than transferred subjects, arc in this 
Act referred to as “reserved subjects.” 

Sec. 2 ( /) The provision in sub-section ( /) of section thirty of 
„ . , , , Principal Act, which gives power to 

orrowm^g jjo^erStO ocal governments to raise money on real or 

personal estate wdthin the limits of their 
respective governments by way of inortgago or otherwise, shall have 
clFect as though that provision conferred a power on local govern- 
ments to raise money on tlio security of their allocated revenues, and 
to make proper assurances for that piiriose. 

(^) Provision may be made by rules under the Principal Act as 
to the conditions under wliich the iiower to raise loans on the 
security of allocated rovcnucs shall bo exercised. 

(j) The provision in sub-section (/) of section thirty of the 
Principal Act, which enables the Secretary of State in Council with 
the concurrence of a irnijority of votes at a meeting of the Council 
of India to prescribe provisions or conditions limiting the power to 
raise money, shall c(?;jsc to have elFoct as regards the power to raise 
money on the security of allocated revenues. 

Sec. 3 (/) The ])residencics of Fort William in Pengal, Fort 
RevUeu system cf local St. George, and Bombay, and tlie provinces 
government in certain known ns the United l?rovinccs, the 
prcv.nces. Pui'jah, Bihar and Orissa, the Coidral 

Provinces, and Assam, shall each he governed, in relation to reserved 
subjects, by a Governor in council, aJid in relation to transferred 
subjects (save as otherwise provided l)y this Act) by the Governor 
acting with Ministers appointed under this Act. 

The said presidencies and provinces are in this Act referred to 
as “Governor's provinces” and the two first-named presidencies are 
in this Act referred to as the presidencies of Bengal and Madras. 

(2) The i)rovisions of sections forty-six to fifty-one of tlie 
Principal Act, as amended by this Act, shall apply to the United 
Pfoviccs, the Punjab, Bihur and Orissa, the Central Provinces, and 
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Assam, as they apply to the presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay : Provided that the Governors of the said provinces shall be 
api)ointed after consultation with the Governor General. 

Sec, 4 (i) The Governor of a Governor’s province may, by 
- . f . notification, appoint Ministers, not being 

meifibors of his Executive council or other 
oihcials, to administer transferred supiccts, 
and any Ministers so appointed shall hold oflico during his pleasure. 

There may he paid to any Minister so appointed in any province 
the same salary as is payable to a member of the Executive council 
in that ijrovincc, unless a smaller salary is provided by vote of the 
legislative council of the province. 

No Minister shall hold office for a longer period than six 
months, unless ho is or becomes an elected member of the local 
legislature. 

(j) In relation to transferred subjects, the Governor shall bo 
guided by the advice of his Ministers, unless he sees sufficient 
cause to dissent from their opinion, in which case ho may require 
action to be taken otherwise than in accordance with that advice : 
Provided that rules may bo made under the Principal Act for the 
temporary administration of a transf erred subject where, in cases 
of emergency, owing to a vacancy, there is no Minister in charge 
of the subject, by such authority and in such manner as may bo 
prescribed by the rules. 

(4) The Governor of a Governor’s province may at his tliscrction 
appoint from among the non-official moraljcrs of the local legislature 
Council Secretaries who shall hold office during his pleasure, and 
discharge such duties iji assisting uiembers of the Executive council 
and Ministers, as ho may assign to them. 

There shall be paid to Council Secrotarios so appointed such 
salary as may bo ])rovi(led by vote of the legislative council. 

A Council Secretary shall cease to hold office if he ceases for 
more than six months to be a member of the legislative council. 


Sec. 5. (/) The provision in section forty-seven of the Principal 
. Act, that two of the members of the 

onTcalfeecuUve”.^^^^ Executive council of the Governor of a 
province must have been for at least 
twelve years. in the service of the Crown in India, shall have effect 
as though “ one ” were substituted for * two,” and the provision in 
that section that the Commandcr-in-Chiof of his Majesty’s Forces 
iu India, if resident at Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, shall, during 
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his continuance there, bo a member of the Governor’s council, shall 
cease to have effect. 

{2) Provision may be made by rules under the Principal Act 
as to the qualifications to be reciuirod in respect of members of tho 
Executive council of the Governor of a province in any case where 
such provision is not made by section forty-seven of tho Principal 
Act as amended by this section. 


Sec. 6. (/) All orders and other proceeding's of the government 
. . of a Governor’s province shall be expressed to 

cou^tr and Governo7wUh ^ in-ovii.ee, 

Ministers. ‘^^»d shall be authenticated as the Governor 

may by rule direct, so, however, that 
provision shall ])e made by rule for distinguishing orders and other 
proceedings relating to transferred subjects from other orders and 
proceedings. 


Orders and proceedings authenticated as aforesaid shall not ho 
called into question in any legal proceeding on the ground that they 
were not duly made l>y tho govornmoiit of tho province. 

{2) The Governor may make rules and orders for the more 
eonveniont transaction of business in his Executive council and with 
his Ministers, and evoiy order made or act done in accordance wn’th 
tho.AO rules and orders shall be treated as being tho order or tho act 
of tho government of tho province. 

The Governor may also make rules and orders for regulating the 
relations l)ctween his Executive council and his Ministers for the 
purpose of tho transaction of the business of the local government : 

Provided that any rules or order made for tht) purposes 
specified in this section which are repugnant to tho pi-ovisions of 
any rules made under tho Principal Act as amended by this Act 
shall, to the extent of that repugnancy, but not otherwise, bo void. 


Sec. 7. (/) There shall bo a Legislative council in every Gover- 
nor’s province, which shall consist of tho 
members of tho Executive council and of tho 
members nominated or elected as provided 

by this Act. 


Composition of Governor’s 
Legislative councils. 


The Governor shall not bo a member of the Legislative council, 
but shall have the right of addressing the council, and may for tliat 
purpose require the attendance of its members. 

{2) The number of members of tho Governors’ Legislative 
councils shall be in accordance with the table set out in the First 
Schedule to this Act ; and of tho members of each Council not more 
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thcan twenty per cent, shall be official members, and at least 
seventy per cent, shall be elected members : 

Provided that — 

Subject to the maintenance of the above proportions, rules 
under the Principal Act may provide for increasing the 
number of members of any council, as specified in that 
schedule ; and * 

h, the Governor may, for the purposes of any Bill introduced 
or proposed to be introduced in his Legislative council, 
nominate, in the case of Assam one person, and in the 
case of other provinces not more than two persons, having 
special knowledge or experience of the subject-matter of 
the Bill, and those persons shall, in relation to the Bill, 
have for the period for which they are nominated all the 
rights of members of the Council, and shall bo in addition 
to the numbers above referred to ; and 

r. members nominated to the Legislative council of the Central 
Provinces by the Governor as the result of elections held 
in the Assigned Districts of Berar shall be deemed to bo 
elected members of the Legislative council of the Central 
Provinces. 

(j) The powers of a GovornoPs Legislative council may be 
exercised notwithstanding any vacancy in the council. 

{4) Subject as aforesaid, provision may be made by rules under 
the principal Act as to — 

(•., the term of office of nominsited mcmbei-s of Governors* 
Legislative councils, and the manner of filling casual 
vacancies occurring by reason of absence of members from 
India, inability to attend to duty, death, acceptance of 
office, resignation duly accepted, or otherwise ; and 

h, the conditions under which and manner in which persons 
may bo nominated as members of Governors* Legislative 
councils ; and 

t. the qualification of electors, the constitution of constitu- 
encies, and. the method of election for Governors' 
Legislative councils, including the number of members 
to be elected by communal and other electorates, and 
any matters incidental or ancillary thereto ; and 

d, the qualifications for being and for being nominated or 

elected a member of any such Council ; and 

e, the final decision of doubts or disputes as to the validity 

of any election ; and 

/. the manner in which the rules are to bo carried into effect : 
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Provided that rules as to any such matters as aforesaid may 
provide for delegating to the local government such power as may 
bo specified in the rules of making subsidiary regulations affecting 
the same matters. 

( 5 ) Subject to any such rules any person who is a Kuler or 
subject of any State in India may bo nominated as a member of a 
Governor's Legislative council. 

Sessions and duration of Sec. 8. (/) Every Governor’s Legislative 
Governors' legislative council shall continue for three years from 

councils. meeting : 

Provided that — 

rt. the Council may bo sooner dissolved by the Governor ; and 
h, the said period may be extended by the Governor for a 
period not exceeding one year, by notification in the official gazette 
of the province, if in special circumstances (to bo specified in the 
notification) he so thinks fit ; and 

c, after the dissolution of the Council the Governor shall 
appoint a date not more than six months or, with the sanction of 
the Secretary of State, not more than nine months from the date 
of dissolution for the next session of the Council. 

{2) A Governor may appoint such times and places for holding 
the sessions of his Legislative council as he thinks fit, and may also, 
by notification or otherwise, prorogue the Council, 

{S) Any meeting of a Governor’s Legislative council may be 
adjourned by the person presiding. 

(i) All questions in a Governor’s Legislative council shall be 
determined by a majority of votes of the members present other than 
the person presiding, who shall, ho\vever, have and exercise a casting 
vote in the case of an equality of votes. 

Sec. 9. (/) There shall bo a President of a Governor’s Legislative 
President, of Governor.' council who shall, until the expiration of 
Legislative councils. a period of four years from the first 
meeting of tlio Council as constituted 
under this Act, be a person appointed by the Governor, and shall 
thereafter bo a member of the Council elected by the Council and 
approved by the Governor : 

Provided that if at the expiration of such period of four years 
the council is in session, the president then in office shall continue in 
office until the end of the current session, and the first election of a 
President shall take place at the commencement of the next ensuing 
session. 
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{ 2 ) There shall be a Deputy-President of a Governor's Legislative 
council who shall preside at meetings of the council in the absence 
of the President, and who shall bo a member of the Council elected 
by the Council and approved by the Governor. 

{ 3 ) The appointed President of a Council shall hold oflice until 
the date of the first election a President by the Council under this 
section, but ho may resign oflice by writing under his hand addressed 
to the Governor, or may be removed from office by order of the 
Governor, and any vacancy occurring before the expiration of the 
term of office of an appointed President shall be filled by a similar 
appointment for the remainder of such term. 

{Jf) An elected President and a Deputy-President shall cease to 
hold office on ceasing to be merabcis of the council. Tlioy may resign 
office by writing under their hands addressed to the Governor, and 
may bo removed from office by a vote of the Council with the 
concuiTonce of the Governor. 

(J) The President and the Deputy-President shall receive such 
salaries as may bo determined, in the case of an appointed President, 
by the Governor, and in the case of an elected President or Deputy- 
President, by an Act of the local legislature. 

Sec. 10. { 1 ) The local Legislature of any province has power. 

Powers of local legislatures. provisions of this Act, to 

make laws for the peace and good govern- 
. ment of the territories for the time being constituting that province. 

(r?) The local Legislature of any province may, subject to the 
provisions of the sub-section next following, repeal or alter, as to that 
province, any law made cither before or after the commencement of 
this Act by any authority in British India other than that local 
Legislature. 

( 3 ) The local Legislature of any province may not, without the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General, make or take into consi- 
deration any law — 

a. imposing or authorising the imposition of any now tax 
unless the tax is a tax scheduled as exempted from this 
provision by rules made under the Principal Act ; or 
afTecting the public debt of India, or the customs duties, or 
any other tax or duty for the time being in force and 
imposed by the authority of the Governor General in 
Council for the general purposes of the government of 
India, provided that the imposition or alteration of a 
tax scheduled as aforesaid shall not be deemed to affect 
any such tax or duty ; or 
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c. aflTocting the discipline or maintenance of any part of His 
Majesty's naval, military, or air forces ; or 

(h affecting the relations of the government with foreign 
Princes or States ; or 

e. regulating any Cejitral subject ; or 

/. regulating any provincial subject which has been declared 
by rules under the PrincipUl Act to be, cither in whole 
or in part, subject to* legislation by the Indian legislature, 
in respect of any matter to which such declaration 
applies ; or 

g, affecting any power expressly reserved to the Governor- 

General in Council by any law for the time being in force : 
or 

h, altering or repealing the provisions of any law which, having 

been made before the commencement of this Act by any 
authority in British India other than that local Legislature, 
is declared by rules under the Principal Act to 1)0 a law 
which cannot bo repealed or altered by the local Legisla- 
ture without previous sanction ; or 

i. altering or repealing any provision of an Act of the Indiaii 
JA'gislature made after the commencemont of this Act, 
which by the provisions of that Act may not be repealed 
or altered by the local Legislature, without previous 
sanction : 

Provided that an Act or a provision of an Act made by a Ipeal 
Legislature, and subsequently assented to by the Govornor-Goneral 
in pursuance of this Act, shall not bo docinod invalid by reason only 
of its recpiiring the previous sanction of the Governor-General under 
this Act. 

(^) The local Legislature of any province has not powoi* to make 
any law affecting any Act of Parliament. 

Sec. II. (/) Sub-sections (1) and (3) of section eighty of the 
Business and procedure in l)rincii»al Act whicli rolato to the classes 
Governors’ Legislative of business which may bo Irai sacted at 
councils. meetings of local Legislati ve councils, shall 

cease to apply to a Governor's Legislative council, but the business and 
procedure in any such Council shall be regulated in accordaiico with 
the provisions of this section. 

(lO The estimated annual expenditure and rovcJiuo of iho provin- 
ce shall be laid in the from of a statement l.iefore the Council in each 
year, and the proposals of the local government for the appro priatiexi 
of provincial revenues and other UiOncys in any year shall be submitted 
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to the vote of the Council in the form of demands for grants. The 
Council may assent, or refuse its assent, to a demand, or may reduce 
the amount therein referred to either by a reduction of the whole 
grants or by the omission or reduction of any of the items of expen- 
diture of which the grant is composed : 

Provided that — 

a, the local government 'shall have power, in relation to any 
such demand, to act *as if it had been assented to, 
notwithstanding the withholding of such assent or 
the reduction of the amount therein referred to, 
if the demand relates to a reserved subject, and 
the governor certifies that the expenditure provi- 
ded for by the demand is essential to the discharge of 
his responsibility for the subject ; and 

h. the Governor shall have power in cases of emergency to 
authorise such expenditure as may be in his opinion 
necessary for the safety or tranquillity of the province, 
or for the carryirrg on of any department ; and 

c. no proposal for the appropriation of any such revenues 

or other moneys for any purpose shall be made except 
on the recommendation of the Govcrnoi, communicated 
to the council, 

(*>0 Nothing in the foregoing sub-section shall require proposals 
to be submitted to the Council relating to the following heads of 
expenditure ; 

• (i) contributions payable by the local government to the 

Governor- Gen oral in Council ; and 

(ii) interest ji.nd sinking fund charges on loans ; and 

(iii) expenditure of which the amount is prescribed by or 
under any law ; and 

(iv) salaries and pensions of persons appoiiitod by or with 
the approval of His Majesty or by the Secretary of State 
in Council ; and 

d, salaries of judges of the High Court of the province and 

of the Advocate-General. 

If any question arises whether any proposed appropriation of moneys 
does or does not relate to the above heads of expenditure, the 
decision of the Governor shall be final. 

{4) Where any Bill has been introduced or is proposed to be 
introduced, or any amendment to a Bill is moved or proposed to be 
moved, the governor may certify that the Bill or any clause of it 
or the amendment aHFects the safety or tranquillity of his province 
gr any ^art of it or of another province, and may direct that no 
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proceedings or no further proceedings shall be taken by the council 
in relation to the Bill, clause or amendment, and ctfect shall be 
given to any such direction. 

{5) Provision may be made by rules under the Principal Act 
for the purpose of carrying into effect the foregoing provisions of this 
section and for regulating the course of business in the Council, and 
as to the persons to preside over meotfngs thereof in the absence of 
the President and Deputy-President, and the preservation of order 
at meetings ; and the rules may provirle for the number of members 
required to constitute a quorum, and for prohibiting or regulating 
the asking of questions on and the discussion of any subject 
specified in th(3 rules. 

(d) Standing orders may be made providing for the conduct of 
business and the procedure to be followed in the council, in so far 
as these matters are not provided for by rules made under the 
Principal Act. The first standing orders shall be made by the 
Governor in Council, but may, subject to the assent of the Governor 
bo altered by the local Legislatures. Any standing order made as 
aforesaid which is repugnant to the provisions of any rules made 
under the Principal Act, shall to the extent of that repugnancy but 
not otherwise, bo void. 

(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders affecting the 
Council, there shall be freedom of speech in the Governors^ Legislative 
Councils. No person shall bo liable to any proceedings in any court 
by reason of liis speech or vote in any such Council or by reason of 
anything contained in any official report of the proceedings of any 
such Council. 


Return and reservation of 
Bills. 


Sec. 12. (i) AVhere a Bill has been passed by a local Legislative 
council the Governor, laeutonant-Govcrnor 
or Chief Commissioner may instead of 
declaring that he assents to or withholds 
his assent from the Bill, return the Bill to the Council for recon- 
sideration, either in whole or in j^art, together any amendments 
which he may recommend, or, iji cases proscribed by rules under the 
Principal Act may, and if the rules so require shall, reserve the Bill 
for the coiisidcratien of. the Go vcrnoi -General. 

{2) Where a Bill is reserved for the consideration of the 
Governor-General the following provisions shall apply: — 

a. The Governor, Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner 
may, at any time within six months from the date of the 
reservation of the Bill with the consent of the Governor- 
General, return the Bill for further consideration by the 
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Council with a recommendation that the Council shall 
■ consider amendments thereto : 

h. After any Bill so returned has been further considered by 
the Council, together with any recommendations made 
by the governor, Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissio- 
ner relating thereto, the Bill, if re-affirmed with or 
without amenditfont, may be again presented to the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, or Chief Commissioner : 

c. Any Bill reserved for the consideration of the Governor- 
General shall, if assented to by the Governor-General 
within a period of six months from the date of sucli 
reservation, become law on due publication of such 
assent, in the same a way as a Bill assented to by the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner 
but, if not assented toby the Governor-General within such 
Iieriod of six months, shall lapse and bo of no effect 
unless before the expiration of that period either — 

(i) the Bill has been returned by the Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor or Chief Commissioner, for furthci consideration 
by the council ; or 

(a) in the case of the Council not being in session, a notification 
has been published of an intention so to return the Bill 
at the commencement of the next session. 

(3) The Governor-General may (except where the Bill has boon 
reserved for his consideration), instead of assenting to or with- 
holding his assent from any Act i)asscd by a local legislature, declare, 
that he reserves the Act for the signification of Ilis Majesty’s 
pleasure thereon, and in such case the Act shall not have validity 
until His Majesty in Council has signified his assent and nis assent 
has been notified by the Governor-General. 

Sec. 13. (/) Where a Governor’s Legislative Council has refused 
Provision for case of leave to introduce, or has failed to pass in 
failure to pass Legislation a form recoin mended by the (^vorjior, any 
in Governors* Legislative jjjj] relating to a reserved subject the 
Councils. Governor may certify that the passage of the 

Bill is essential for the discharge of his responsibility for the subject, 
and thereupon the Bill shall, notwithstanding that the Council have not 
consented thereto, be doomed to have passed, and shall, on signature 
by the Governor, become an Act of the local legislature in the form 
of the Bill as originally introduced or proposed to be introduced in 
the Council or (as the case may be) in the form recommended to the 
Council by the Governor. 
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(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to be made by the 
Governor, and the Governor shall torthwith send an authentic copy 
thereof to the Governor- General who shall reserve the Act for the 
signification of His Majosty\s pleasure, and upon the signification of 
such assent by His Majesty in Council, and the notification thereof by 
the Governor-General, the Act shall have the same force and effect as 
an Act passed by the local TiOgislaturc a^d duly assented to: 

Provided that where, in the opinion of the Governor-General a 
state of emergency exists which justifies such action, ho may, 
instead of reserving such Act, signify his assent thereto, and 
thereupon the Act shall have such foico and affect as aforesaid, 
subject however to disallowance by Ilis Majesty in Council. 

Oi) An Act made under this section shall, as soon as practicable 
after being made, bo laid before each House of Parliament, and an 
Act which is reqe.irefl to be preseaitod for His Majesty’s assent shall 
not bo so presented until copies thereof have boon laid before each 
House of Parliament for not less than eight days on which that 
House has sat. 


Sec, 14. An official shall not bo qualified for election as a mom- 
berof a local Legislative Council, and if any 
non-official member of a local Legislative 
Council, whether elected or }]ominatod, 
accepts any office in the service of the Crown in India, his scat on 


Vacation of seats in local 
Legislative Councils. 


the council shall become vacant: 

Provided that for the purposes of this provision a Minister shall 
not bo deotiicd to bo an official, and a person shall jjot bo deemed to 
accept ofiico on appointment as a Minister. 


Sec. 15. (/) The Governor General in council may, after obtain- 
Constiiution of new pro- ing an expression of opinion from the local 
vinces, etc., and provision government and the local legislature 
as to backward tracts. affected, by notification, with the sanction 
of His Majesty previously signified by the Secretary of State in 
Councy, constitute a new Governor’s province, or place p.art ot a 
Governor’s province under the administration of a Deputy-Governor 
to be appointed by the Governor-General, and may in any such 
case apply, with such modifications as appear necessary or desirable, 
all or any of the provisions of the Principal Act or this Act relating 
to Governor’s provinces, or provinces under a Jjieutenaiit-governor or 
Chicf-cornmissionor, to Jiny such now province or part of a province. 

(2) The Governor-General in Council may declare Jiny territory 
in British India to bo **a backward tract,” and may, by notification, 
with such sanction as aforesaid, direct that the Principal Act and 
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this Act shall apply to that territory subject to such exceptions 
and modifications, as may be prescribed in the notification. Where 
the Governor-General in Council has, by notification, directed as 
aforesaid, ho may, by the same or subsequent notification, direct 
that any Act of- the Indian Legislature shall not apply to the territory 
in question or any part thereof, or shall apply to the territory or any 
part thereof, subject to sucf?i exceptions or modifications as the 
Governor-General thinks fit, or may authorise the Governor in 
council to give similar directions as respects any Act of the local 
legislature. 

Sec. 16. (l) The validity of any order made or action taken 
Saving. commencement of this Act by the 

Governor-General in Council or by a local 
government which would have been within the powers of the 
Governor-General in Council or of such local Governme/it if this Act 
had not been passed, shall not be open to question in any local 
proceedings on the ground that by reason of any provision of this 
Act or of any rule made by virtue of any such provision, such order 
or action has ceased to bo within the powers of tlio Governor- 
General in Council or pf the government concerjiod. 

(2) Nothing in this Act, or in any rule made thereunder, shall 
be construed as diminishing in any respect the powers of the Indian 
Legislature as laid down in section sixty-five of the Principal Act, 
and the validity of any Act of the Indian Legislature or any local 
Legislature shall not bo open to question in any legal proceedings on 
the ground that the Act affects a provincial subject or a central 
subject as the case may be, and the validity of any Act made by 
the Governor of a province shall not be so open to question on the 
ground that it does not relate to a reserved subject. 

(.;?) The Validity of any order made or action taken by a 
Governor in Council, or by a Governor acting with his Ministers, 
shall not be open to question in any legal proceedings on the ground 
that such order or action relates or does not relate to transferred 
subject, or relates to a transferred subject of which the Minillter is 
not in charge. 


PART II. 

Government of India. 
to the provisions of this Act, the Indian 
legislature shall consist of the Governor- 
General and two Chambers, namely the 
Council of State and the Ijegislative Assembly. 


Sec. 17. Subject 
Indian Legislature. 
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Except as otherwise provided by or under this Act a Bill shall 
not bo doomed to have been passed by the Indian Legislature unless 
it has been agreed to by both Chambers, either without amendment 
or with such amendments only as may bo agreed to by both 
Chambers. 


Sec 18. {l) The Council of Statg shall consist of 

Council of Stale. mombors nominated 

in accordance with rules made 
Principal Act, of whom not more than twenty shall 
members. 


not more 
or elected 
under the 
be otlicial 


{2) The Governor-General shall have power to appoint, from 
among the members of the Council of State, a President and other 
persons to preside in such circumstances as ho may direct. 

(»>) The Governor-General shall have the right of addressing 
the Council of State, and may for that purpose recfuire the atten- 
dance of its members. 


Sec 19. (/) The Legislative Assembly shall consist of members 
nominated or elected in accordance with 
rules made under the Principal Act. 


Legislative Assembly. 


{2) The total number of members of the liOgislativo Assembly 
shall be one hundred and forty. The number of non-olected 
members shall be forty, of whom twenty-six shall be oHicial members. 
The number of elected members shall bo one hundred : 


Provided that rules made under the Principal Act may provide 
for increasing the numbers of the Legislative Assembly as fixed by 
this section, and may vary the proportion which the clases of 
members bear one to another, so however, that at least live-sevenths 
of the Legislative Assembly shall bo non-official members. 

{S) The Governor-General shall have the right of addre.ssing 
the Legislative Assembly, and may for that purpose require the 
attendonco of its members. 


Sec^ 20. (/) There shall be a president of the Legislative 
. . Assembly, who shall, until the expiration 

Presid^t^of^LegJslative the first meeting thore- 

® of, bo a person appointed by the Governor- 

General and shall thereafter be a member of the Assembly elected 
by the Assembly and approved by the Governor-General : 

Provided that, if at the expiration of such period of four years 
the Assembly is in session, the President then in office shall continue 
in office until the end of the current session, and the first election 

3 
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of a President shall take place at the commencement of the ensuing 

session. 

{2) There shall be a Deputy-President of the Legislative 
Assembly, who shall preside at meetings of the Assembly in the 
absence of the President, and who shall bo a member of the 
Assembly elected by the Assembly and approved by the Governor- 
(Jcjioral. 

(j) The appointed President shall hold office until the date nf 
the election of a President under this section, but he may resign his 
oflico by writing under his hand addressed to the Governor- General 
or may bo removed from olHco by order of the Governor- Gen oral 
and any vacancy occurring before the expiration of his term of office 
shall bo filled by a similar appointment for the remainder of such 
term. 

{Jf) An elected President and a Deputy-President shall cease to 
hold olfice if they cease to bo members of the Assembly. They may 
resign oflico by writing under their hands addressed to the Governor- 
General and may bo removed from office by a vote of the Assembly 
with the concurrence of the Governor- General, 

{f)) A President and Deputy-Prosidont shall receive such 
salaries as may bo determined, in the case of an appointed President 
by the Governor-General, and in the case of an elected president and 
a Deputy-President by Act of the Indian Legislature. 

Duration and sessions of Sec, 21. (./) Every Council of State 

Legislative Assembly and shall continue for five years, and every 

Couned of State. Legislative Assembly for three years, from 

its first meeting : 

Provided that — 

a, cither Chamber of the Legislature may be sooner dissolved 
by the Governor-General ; and 

1), any such period may be extended by the Governor- 
General if in special circumstances he so thinks fit ; and 
c, after the dissolution of either Chamber the Govornor- 
Goiieral shall apoint a date not more than six months, or, 
with the sanction of the Secretary of State not more 
than nine months after the date of dissolution for the 
next session of that chamber. 

{2) The Governor-General may appoint such times and places 
for holding the sessions of either Chamber of the Indian Legislature 
as ho thinks fit, and may also from time to time, by notification or 
other\yi50, prorogue such sessions. 
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{S) Any meeting of either Chamber of the Indian Legislature 
may be adjourned by the person presiding. 

ii) All questions in either Chamber shall be determined by a 
majority of votes of members present other than the presiding 
member, who shall, however, have and exercise a casting vote in the 
case of an equality of votes. ^ 

(5) The powers of either Chamber of the Indian Legislature 
may be exercised notwithstanding any vacancy in the Chamber. 


Sec. 22. (y) An official shall not be qualified for election as a 
.. , . . . , . member of either chaimber of the Indian 

Membershi^of both Cham. Legislature, and, if any non-oilicial 

member of either Chamber accepts ofiice in 
the service of the Crown in India, his seat in that Chamber shall 
become vacant. 


{a) If an elected member of either Chamber of the Indian 
Legislature becomes a member of the other Chamber, his scat in 
such first mentioned Chamber shall thereupon become vacant. 

(3) If any person is elected a member of both Chambers of the 
Indian Legislature, ho shall, before ho takes his seat in either 
Chamber, signify in writing the Chamber of which ho desires to bo 
a member, and thereupon his scat in the other Chamber shall become 
vacant. 

{!/) Every member of the Govornor-Gonoral's Executive 
Council shall be nominated as a member of one Chamber of the Indian 
Legislature, and shall have the right of attending in and addressing' 
the other Chamber, but shall not bo a- member of both Chambers. 

Supplimentray provisions Sec. 23. (/) Subject to the provi- 

as to composition of Legis- sions of this Act, provisions nifiy be made 
lative Assembly and by rulos under the Principal Act as to — 
Council of State 


а. the term of office of nominated members of the Council of 

State and the Legislative Assomldy, and the manner of 
filling casual vacancies occuring by reason of absence of 
members from India, inability to attend to duty, death, 
acceptance of office, or resignation duly accepted, or 
otherwise : and 

б. the conditions under which and the manner in which 

persons may bo nominated as members of the Council 
of State or the Legislative Assembly ; and 
c. the qualification of electors, the constitution of constituen* 
cies, and the methods of election for the Council of St'ite 
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and the Legislative Absembly (including the number of 
members to be elected by communal and other electorates) 
and any matters incidental or ancillary thereto ; and 

d. the qualifications for being or for being nominated or 

elected as members of the Council of State or the 
Legislative Assembly : and 

e, the final decision of doubts or disputes as to the validity . 

of an election : and 

/. the manner in which the rules arc to bo carried into effect. 
(2) Subicct to any such rules, any person who is a ruler or 
subject of any State in India may be nominated as a member of the 
Council of State or the Legislative Assembly. 


Sec. 24. (l) Subsections (2) and (S) of section sixty-seven of the 
Bu,ine5. and proceeding. Priiicipal Act (which relate to the classes 
in Indian Legislature. business which may bo transacted by 

the Indian Legislative Council) shall cease 

to have effect. 


(2) Provision may be made by rules under the principal Act for 
regulating the course of business and the preservation of order in the 
Chambers of the Indian Legislature, and as to the persons to preside 
at the meetings of the Legislative Assembly in the absence of the 
President and the Deputy-President ; and the rules may provide for 
the number of members required to constitute a quorum, and for 
prohibiting or regulating the asking of questions on, and the disscus- 
sions of, any subject specified in the rules. 

{3) If any Bill which has been passed by one Chamber is not, 
within six months after the passage of the Bill by • that Chamber, 
passed by the other Chamber either without amendments or with 
such amendments as may bo agreed to by the two Chambers, the 
Governor-General may in his discretion refer the matter for decision 
to a joint sitting of both Chambers : Provided that standing orders 
made under this section may provide for meetings of members of 
both Chambers appointed for the purpose, in order to discuss any 
difference of opinion which has arisen between the two Chambers. 

(4) Without prejudice to the powers of the Governor-General 
under section sixty-eight of the Principal Act, the Governor-General 
may, where a Bill has been passed by both Chambers of the Indian 
Legislature, return the Bill for reconsideration by either Chamber. 

(3) Eules made for the purpose of this section may contain 
such general and supplemental provisions as appear necessary for the 
purpose of giving full effect to this section. 
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(6) . Standing orders may bo made providing for the conduct of 
business and the procedure to be followed in either Chamber of the 
Indian Legislature in so far as those matters are not provided for by 
rules made under the Principal Act. The first standing orders shall 
bo made by the Govornor-Gonoral in Council, but may, with the 
consent of the Governor-General, be altered by the Chamber to which 
they relate. 

Any standing order made as aforesaid which is repugnant to 
the provisions of any rules made under the Principal Act shall, to 
the extent of that repugnancy but not otherwise, bo void. 

(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders affecting the 
Chamber, there shall be freedom of speech in both Chambers of the 
Indian Legislature. No person shall be liable to any proceedings in 
any court by reason of his speech or vote in either Chamber, or by 
reason of anything contained in any official report of the proceedings 
of either Chamber. 


Sec. 25. ( 1 ) The estimated annual expenditure and revenue 
Indian budget Governor- General in Council shall 

bo laid in the form of a statement before 
both Chambers of the Indian Legislature in each year. 

0^) No proposal for the appropriation of any revenue or moneys 
for any purpose shall bo made except on the recommendation of the 
G 0 ver nor-Gen oral. 


(j) The proposals of the Governor-General in Council for the 
appropriation of revenue or moneys relating to the following heads of 
expenditure shall not bo submitted to the vote of the Legislative 
Assembly, nor shall they bo open to discussion by either Chamber at 
the time when the annual statement is under consideration, unless 
the Governor-General otherwise directs — 

(i) interest and sinking fund charges on loans ; and 
(u) expenditure of which the amount is proscribed by or 
under any law ; and 

(m) salaries and pensions of persons appointed by or with the 
approval of His Mjgesty ov by the Secretary of State in 
Council ; and . 

(tv) Scilaries of Chief Commissioners and Judicial Commis- 
sioners ; and 

(f) expenditure classified by the order of the Governor-General 
in Council as — 
a. ecclesiastical ; 
h. political j . 
c. defence. 
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(4) If any question arises whether any proposed appropriation 
of revenue of moneys does or does not relate to the above heads, 
the decision of the Governor-General on the question shall be final. 

(5) The proposals of the Governor-General in Council for the 
appropriation of revenue or moneys relating to heads of expenditure 
not specified in the above heads shall bo submitted to the vote of 
Legislative assembly in the form of demands for grants. 

(d) The Legislative Assembly may assent or refuse its assent 
to any demand or may reduce the amount referred to in any demand 
by a reduction of the whole grant. 

(7) The demands as voted by the Legislative Assembly shall be 
submitted to the Governor-General in Council, who shall, if ho 
declares that ho is satisfied that any demand which has been refused 
by the Legislative Assembly is essential to the discharge of his 
responsibilities, act as if it had been assented to, notwithstanding 
withholding of such assent or the reduction of the amount therein 
referred to, by the Legislative Assembly. 

(8) Notwithstanding anything in this section the Governor- 
General shall have power, in cases of emergency, to authorise such 
expenditure as may in his opinion, be necessary for the safety or 
tranquillity of British India or any part thereof. 


Sec. 26. (l) Where either Chamber of the Indian Legislature 
refuses leave to introduce or fails to pass 
Provision for case of failure form recommended by the Govemor- 

to pass egis a i n. General, any Bill, the Governor-General 
may certify that the passage of the Bill is essential for the safety, 
tranquillity or interests of British India or any part thereof, and 
thereupon — 

tt. if the Bill has already been passed by the other Chamber, 
the Bill shall, on signature by the Governor-General, 
notwithstanding that it has not been consented to by 
both Chambers, forthwith become an Act of the Indian 
Legislature in the form of the Bill as originally introduced 
, or proposed to bo introduced in the Indian Legislature, 

or (as the case may bo) in the form recommended by the 
Governor-General ; and 


J, if the Bill has not already been so passed, the Bill shall bo 
laid before the other Chamber, and, if consented to by 
that Chamber in the form recommended by the Governor- 
General, shall become an Act as aforesaid on the signi- 
fication of the Governor-Generars assent, or, if not so 
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consented to, shall, on signature by the Governor- 
General, become an Act as aforesaid. 

{2) Every such Act shall be expressed to be made by the 
Governor-General and shall, as soon as practicable after being made, 
bo laid before both Houses of Parliament, and shall not have effect 
until it has received His Majesty's asgont, and shall not be present- 
ed for Ills Majesty’s assent until copies thereof have been laid before 
each House of Parliament for not loss than eight days on which that 
House has sat ; and upon the signification of such assent by His 
Majesty in Council and the notification thereof by the Governor- 
General, the Act shall have the same force and effect as an Act 
passed by the Indian Legislature and duly assented to. 

Provided that, where in the opinion of the Governor-General 
a state of emergency exists which justifies such action, the Governor- 
General may direct that any such Act shall come into operation 
forthwith, and thereupon the Act shall have such force and effect 
as aforesaid, subject, however, to disallowance by His Majesty in 
Council. 

Sec. 27. {l) In addition to the measures referred to in sub- 
Supplemental provisions section sixty-seven of the Principal Act, 
as to powers of Indian as requiring the previous sanction of the 

Legislature. Governor-General, it shall not be lawful 

without such previous sanction to introduce at any meeting of either 
Chamber of the Indian Legislature any measure. — 

a. regulating any provincial subject, or any part of provincial 
subject, which has not been declared by rules under the 
Principal Act to be subject to Legislation by the Indian 
Legislature. 

Ik 10 pealing or amending any Act of a local Legislature ; 

c, repealing or amending any Act or ordinance made by the 
Governor-General. 

(2) Whore in either Chamber of the Indian Legislature any 
Bill has boon introduced, or is proposed to bo introduced, or any 
amendment to a Bill is moved, or proposed to be moved, the 
Governor-General may certify that the Bill, or any clause of it, or 
the amendment, affects the safety or tranquillity of British India, 
or any part thereof, and may direct that no proceedings, or that no 
further proceedings, shall be taken by the Chamber in relation to 
the Bill, clause, or amendment, and effect shall be given to suolf 
direction. 
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Sec. 28. (J) The provision in section thirty-six of the Princi- 
. . . „ pal Act, imposing a limit on the number 

Sf «.™ben Of ae 

Executive Council, shall cease to have 

effect. 

(^) The provision in section thirty-six of the Principal Act as 
to the qualification of members of the council shall have efTcct as 
though the words “at the time of their appointment” were omitted, 
and as though after the word “Scotland” there wore inserted the 
words “or a pleader of the High Court” and as though “ ten years ” 
were substituted for “ five years.” 

(3) Provision may be made by rules under the Principal Act 
as to the qualifications to bo required in respect of members of the 
Governor-Genorars executive council, in any case where such provi- 
sion is not made by section thirty-six of the Principal Act as 
amended by this section. 

Sub-section (2) of section thirty-seven of the Principal Act 
(which provides that when and so long as the Govornor-Gcnerars 
executive council assembles in a province having a Governor he shall 
be an extraordinary member of the council) shall cease to have 
effect. 

Sec. 29. (1) The Governor-General may at his discretion 
appoint, from among the members of 
Appointment of Council Legislative Assembly, Council Sccre- 

accrewries. taries who shall hold office during his 

pleasure and discharge such duties in assisting the members of his 
executive council as ho may assign to them. 

(2) There shall be paid to Council Secretaries so appointed such 
salary as may be provided by the Indian Legislature. 

(3) A Council Secretary shall cease to hold office if ho ceases 
for more than six months to bo a member of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

PAET HI. 

Secretary of State in Council. 

Sec, 30. The salary of the Secretary of State, the salaries of his 
Payment of salary of Secre- under-secretaries, and any other expenses 
tary of State, etc., out of of his department may, notwithstanding 
moneys provided by anything in the Principal Act, instead of 
I'arhament, being paid out of the revenues of India, 

bQ paid out of moneys provided by Parliament, and the salary of the 
Secretary of State shall be so paid. 
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Sec. 31. The following amendments shall be made in section 
Council of India. three of the Principal Act in relation 
to the composition of the Council of 
India, the qualification, term of office, and remuneration of its 
members . — 


(/) The provisions of sub-section (l)« shall have effect as though 
“eight ” and “twelve * were substituted for “ten ” and 
“fourteen ” respectively as the minimum number of 
members, provided that the council as constituted at the 
time of the passing of this Act shall not bo affected by 
this provision, but ho fresh appointment or re-appoint- 
ment thereto shall be made in excess of the mayimuin 
prescribed by this provision. 

{^) The provisions of sub-section (i^) shall have effect as if ‘ one 
-half ” were substituted for “nine and “India” were 
substituted for “British India.” 


(eV) In sub-section (4) “five years shall be substituted for 
“seven years as the term of office of members of the 
Council, provided that the tenure of office of any person 
who is a member of the Council at the time pf 
the passing of this Act shall not be affected by this 
provision. 

( 4 ) The provisions of sub-section (8) shall cease to have 
effect and in lieu thereof the following provisions shall 
be inserted : 

“There shall be paid to each mpmber of the Council of India 
the annual salary of twelve hundred pounds : provided that any 
member of the Council who was at the time of his appointment 
domiciled in India shall receive, in addition to the salary hereby 
provided, an annual subsistence allowance of six hundred 
potinds. 

Such salaries and allowances may be paid out of the revenues 
of India or out of moneys provided by Parliament.” 

( 5 ) Notwithstanding anything in any Act or rules, where 
any person in the service of the Crown in India is 
appointed a member of the Council before completion 
of the period of such service required to entitle him 
to a pension or annuity, his service as such member 
shall, for the purpose of any pension or annuity which 
would be payable to him on completion of such period, 
be reckoned as service under the Crown in India whilst 
resident in India, 
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Sec. 32. (^1) Tij^rovision in section six of the Principal Act 
_ - .'f ^ which prescribes the quorum for meetings 

Further provwions as o Council of India shall cease to have 

counaiot inaia. Secretary of State shall, 

provide for a quorum by directions to be issued in this behalf. 

{2) The provision in section eight of the Principal Act relating 
to meetings of the Council of India shall have effect as though 
“ month ” wore substituted for “ wcelc.’* 

{S) Section ten of the Principal Act shall have olFoct as though 
the words “all business of the Council or committees thereof to bo 
transacted** were omitted and the words “the business of the Secretary 
of State in Council or the Council of India shall be transacted, and any 
order made or act done in accordance with such direction shall, subject 
to the provisions of this Act, be treated as being an order 
of the Secretary of State in Council** were inserted in lieu 
thereof. 


Sec. 33. The Seciotary of State in Council may, notwithstand- 
_ , . . * 1 1 anything in the Principal Act, by rule 

° SccMtary of^Stat^. ^ regulate and restrict the exercise of the 
powers of Superintendence, direction, and 
control, vested in the Secretary of State and the Secretary of State 
in Council, by the Principal Act, or otherwise, in such manner as 
may appear necessary or expedient in order to give effect to the 
purposes of this Act. 

Before any rules are made under this section relating to 
subjects other than transferred subjects, the rules proposed to bo 
made shall be laid in draft before both Houses of Parliament, and 
such rules shall not be made unless both Houses by resolution 
approve the draft either without modiftcation or addition, or with 
modifications or additions to which both Houses agree, but upon 
such approval being given the Secretary of State in Council may 
make such rules in the form in which they have been approved, 
and such rules on being so made shall be of full force and 
effect. 


Any rules relating to transferred subjects made under this 
section shall be laid before both Houses of Parliament as soon as may 
be after they are made, and, if an address is presented to His 
Majesty by either House of Parliament within the next thirty days 
on which that House has sat after the rules are laid before it praying 
that the rules or any of them may be annulled. His Majesty in 
Council may annul the rules or any them, and those rules shall 
thenceforth be void, but without prejudice to the validity of 
anything previously done thereunder. 
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Sec. 34. So much of section five of the PrincipaL Act as relates to 
Correspondence between orders and communications sent to India 
Secretary of State and from the United Kingdom and to orders 
India. ^ made in the United Kingdom, and section 
cloven, twelve, thirteen and fourteen of the Principal Act, shall 
cease to have effect, and the procedure for the sending of orders and 
communications to India and in general^ for correspondence between 
the Secretary of State and the Governor-General in Council or any 
local government shall be such as may be prescribed by order of the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

Sec. 35. His Majesty may by Order in Council make provision for 

, _ . . . the appointment of a High Commissioner 

High Commissioner for Kingdom, and 

for the pay, pension, powers, duties, and 
conditions of employment of the High Commissioner and of his 
assistants ; and the Order further provide for delegating to the High 
Commissioner any of the powers previously exercised by the 
Secretary of State or the Secretary of State in Council whether 
under the Principal Act or otherwise in relation to making contracts, 
and may prescribe the conditions under which ho shall act on behalf 
of the Governor-General in Council or any local Government. 

PART IV. 

The Civil Services in India. 

Sec. 36. (1) Subject to the provisions of the Principal Act 

The Civil Service in India, and of rules made thereunder, every 
person in the civil service of the Crowij|j 
in India holds office during His Majesty's pleasure, and may be 
employed in any manner required by a proper authority within the 
scope of his duty, but no person in that service may be dismissed 
by ^ny authority subordinate to that by which he was appointed, 
and^the Secretary of State in Council may (except so far as ho may 
provide by rules to the contrary) reinstate any person in that service 
who has been dismissed. 

If any such person appointed by the Secretary of State in 
Council thinks himself wronged by an order of an official superior 
in a Governor's province, and on due application made to that 
superior does not receive the redress to which ho may consider 
himself entitled, he may, without prejudice to any other right of 
redress, complain to the Governor of the province in order to obtain 
justice, and the Governor is hereby directed to examine such 
complaint and require such action to be taken thereon as may appear . 
to him to be just and equitable. 
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(2) The Secietary of State in Council may make rules for 
rcpfulating the classification of the civil services in India, the 
methods of their recruitment, their conditions of service, pay and 
allov«rances, and discipline and conduct. Siifh rules may, to such 
extent and in respect of such matters as may be prescribed, delegate 
the power of making rules to the Governor-General in Council or 
to local Governments, jor authorise the Indian Legislature 
or local Legislatures to make laws regulating the public 
services : 

Provided that every person appointed before the commencement 
of this Act by the Secretary of State in Council to the civil service 
of the Crown in India shall retain all his existing or accruing rights, 
or shall receive such compensation for the loss of any of them as the 
Secretary of State in Council may consider just and equitable. 

(5) The right to pensions and the scale and conditions of all 
persons in the civil service of the Crown in India appointed by 
the Secretary of State in Council shall be regulated in accordance 
with the rules in force at the time of the passing of this Act. Any 
such rules may bo varied or added to by the Secretary of State in 
Council and shall have effect as so varied or added to, but any such 
variation or addition shall not adversely affect the pension of any 
member of the service appointed before the date thereof. 


Nothing in this section or in any rule thereunder shall prejudice 
•IT ^ 19 1^0 which any person may, or 

** * ' may have, become entitled under the 

provisions in relation to pensions contained in the East India 
Annuity Funds Act, 1874. 


(i) For the removal of doubts it is hereby declared that all 
rules or other provisions in operation at the time of the passing of 
this Act, whether made by the Secretary of State in Council or by 
any other authority, relating to the civil service of the Crown in 
India, were duly made in accordance with the powers in that 
behalf, and are confirmed, but any such rules or yn'ovisions m.ay 
bo revoked, varied or added to by rules or laws made under 
this section. 


Sec, 37. (i) Notwithstanding anything in section ninety-soven 
of the Principal Act the Secretary of State 
Appointments to the Indian j^ake appointments to the Indian 

ivi ervice. Civil Service of persons domiciled in India, 

in accordance with such rules as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of State in Council w ith the concurrence of the majority of votes 
at a meeting of the Council of India. 
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Aliy rules made under this section shall not have force 
until they have been laid for thirty days before both House of 
Parliament. 


The Indiaf! Civil Service (Temporary Provisions) Act, 1915 
5 and 6 Geo 5 c 87 (which confers power during the war and 
for a period of two years thereafter to 
make appointments to the Indian Civtt Service without examination), 
shall have effect as though “three years’* were substituted for 
“ two years.” 


Sec. 38. {]) There shall be established in India a public service 

Public SeiviceCommiMion. commission, consisting of not more than 

five members, of whom one shall be 
Chairman, appointed by the Secretary of State in Council. Each 
member shall hold office for five years, and may be re-appointed. 
No member shall be removed before the expiry of his term of office, 
except by order of the Secretary of State in Council. The quali- 
fications for apiiointment, and the pay and pension (if any) attaching 
to the office of Chairman and member, shall be prescribed by rules 
made by the Secretary of State in Council. 

{2) The public service commisson shall discharge, in regard to 
recruitment and control of the public service in India, such 
functions as may bo assigned thereto by the Secretary of State 
in Council. 

Sec. 39. (/) An Auditor-General in India shall be appointed 
Financial Control. Secretary of State in Council, and 

shall hold office during Ilis Majesty’s 
pleasure. The Secretary of State in Council shall, by rules, make 
l>rovision for his pay, powers, duties, and conditions of employment, 
or for the discharge of his duties in the case of a temporary vacancy 
or absence from duty. 

{2) Subject to any rules made by the Secretary of State in 
Council, no office may bo added to or withdrawn from the public 
service, and the emolumojits of no post may bo varied, except softer 
consultation with such finance authority as may bo designated* in 
the rules, being an authority of the province or of the Government 
of India, according as the post is or is not under the control of a 
lo:al Government. 


Sec. 40. Rules made under this Part of this Act shall not be 
Rules unde: Part IV. made except with the concurrence of the 
msiiority of votes. at a meeting of the 


Council of India. 
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PART V. 

Statutory Commission. 


Sec. 41. 

Statutory Commission. 


(7) At the expiration of ten years after the passing 
of this Act the Secretary of State, with 
the concurrence of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, shall submit for the approval of His Maijesty the names of 
persons to act as a Commission for the purposes of this section. 

(^) The persons whoso names are so submitted, if approved by 
His Majesty, shall bo a Commission for the purpose of inquiring into 
the working of the system of Government, the growth of education, 
and the development of representative institutions, in British India, 
and matters connected therewith, and the Commission shall report 
as to whether and to what extent it is desirable to establish the 
principle of responsible Government, or to extend, modify, or restrict 
the degree of responsible Government, then existing therein includ- 
ing the question whether the establishment of second Chambers of 
the local Legislatures is or is not desirable. 

{3) The Commission shall also inquire into and report on any 
other matter affecting British India and the provinces, which may 
bo referred to the Commission by His Maijesty. 


Modification of s. 124 of 
Principal Act. 


PAET VI. 

General. 

Sec. 42. Notwithstanding anything in section one hundred and 
twenty-four of the Principal Act, if any 
member of the Govornor-Gonerars Execu- 
tive Council or any member of any local 
Government was at the time of his appointment concerned or engaged 
in any trade or business, he may, during the term of his office, with 
the sanction in writing of the Governor-General, or in the case of 
ministers of the Governor of the province, and in any case subject 
to. such general conditions and restrictions as the Governor-General 
in . Council may prescribe, retain his concern or interest in that 
trade or business, but shall not, during that term, take part in the 
direction or management of that trade or business. 

Sec. 43. Any assent or disallowance by His Majesty, which 
under the Principal Act is required to be 
signified through the Secretary of State 
in Council, shall as from the passing of 
this Act be signified by His Majesty in*Council. 


Signification of Royal 
Assent. 
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Sec. 44. (/) Where any matter is reiquired to be prescribed 

Power to make rules. “ regulated by rules under the Principal 
Act and no special provision is made as to 
the authority by whom the rules are to be made the rules shall be 
m£^e by the Governor-General in Council, with the sanction of the- 
Secretary of State in Council, and shall not bo subject to repeal or 
alteration by the Indian Legislature o?by any local Legislature. 

{2) Any rules made under this Act or under the Principal Act 
may be so framed as to make different provision for different pro- 
vinces. 

{S) Any rules to which sub-section (l) of this section applies 
shall be laid before both Houses of Parliament as soon as may be 
after they^are made, and, if an Address is presented to His Majesty 
by either House of Parliament within the next thirty days on which 
that House has sat after the rules are laid before it praying that the 
rules or any of them may bo annulled, His Majesty in Council may 
annul the rules or any of them, and those rules shall thenceforth 
be void, but without prejudice to the validity of anything previously 
done thereunder : 

Provided that the Secretary of State may direct that any rules 
to which this section applies shall be laid in draft before both Houses 
of Parliament, and in such case the rules shall not be made unless 
both Houses by resolution approve the draft either without modifi- 
cation or addition, or with modifications or additions to which both 
Houses agree, but, upon such approval being given, the rules may bo 
made in the form in which they have been approved, and such rules 
on being so made shall be of full force and effect, and shall not 
recpiire to bo further laid before Parliament. 


Sec. 45. (/) The amendments set out in parts I and II of the 
Second Schedule to this Act, being amend- 

AS‘iTc”nc‘i irre7ecl. to mcor^rate the piwisions of this 

etc. Act in the Principal Act, and further 

amendments conse(iuential on or arising 
out of those provisions, shall bo made in the Principal Act, and any 
question of interpretation shall be settled by reference to the Princi- 
pal Act as so amended. The. provisions of the Principal Act, speci- 
fied in Part HI of that schedule, being provisions which are olsoleto 
or unnecessary, or which require amendment in detail, are hereby 
repealed or modified, and shall be dealt with, in the mariner shown 
in the second column of that schedule. 

{2) Every enactment and word which is directed by the Govern-; 
ment of India (Amendment) Act, 1916, or by this section and the 
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Second Schedule to this Act, to be substituted for or added to any 
portion of the Govesnment of India Act, 1915, shall form part of 
the Government of India Act, 1915, in the place assigned to it by 
the Government of India (Amendment) Act, 1916, or that schedule ; 
and the Government of India Act, 1915, and all Acts, including 
this Act, which refer thereto shall, after the commencement of this 
Act, be construed as if the said^ enactment or word had been enacted 
in the Government of India Act, 1915, in the place so assigned, and, 
where it is substituted for another enactment or word, had been so 
enacted in lieu of that enatment or word. 

A copy of the Government of India Act, 1915, with the 
amendments, whether by way of substitution, addition or omission, 
required by the Government of India (Amendment) Act, 1916, and 
by this section and the Second Schedule to this Act, shall be 
prepared and certified by the Clerk of the Parliaments, and depo^rited 
with the Rolls of Parliament, and His Majesty^s printer shall print, 
in accordance with the copy so certified, all copies of the 
Government of Ijidia Act, 1915, which are printed after the passing 
of this Act, and the Government of India Act, 1915, as so amended, 
may be cited, as “The Government of India Act.*^ 

Sub-section (S) of section eight of the Government of India 
(Amendment) Act, 1916, is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 46. In this Act the expressions “official ” and “non-official,” 

befiniHonofoflici.l. in relation to any person, 

mean respectively a person who is or is 
not in the civil or military service of the Crown in India : 

Provided that rules under the Principal Act may. provide for 
the holders of such offices as may be specified in the rules not being 
treated for the purposes of the Principal Act or this Act, or any of 
them, as officials. 

Sec. 47. (1) This Act may bo cited as the Government of 
QWttSfU lodi'a Act, 1919, and the Principal Act, 

ment, interpretation, as amended by any Act for the time being 
and transitory in force, may be cited as the Government 

provisions. of India Act. 

(2) This Act shall come into operation on such date or dates 
as the Governor-General in Council, with the approval of the 
Secretary of State in Council, may appoint, and different dates may 
be appointed for different provisions of this Act, and for different 
parts Of India. 

On the dates appointed for the coming into operation of the 
provisions of this Act as respects any executive or Legislative 
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Council all the members of the Council then in office shall go out 
of office, but may, if otherwise qualified, be reappointed, renominated 
or re-elected, as the case may be, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Principal Act as amended by this Act. 

(J) Any reference in any enactment, whether an Act of 
Parliament or made by any authority in British India, or in any 
rules, regulations, or orders made undcf any such enactment, or in 
any letters patent or other document, to any enactment repealed by 
the Principal Act, shall for all purposes bo construed as references 
to the Principal Act as amended by this Act or to the corresponding 
provision thereof. 

(4) Any reference in any enactment in force in India, whether 
an Act of Parliament or made by any authority in British India, 
or in any rules, regulations, or orders made under any such enactment 
or in any letters patent or other document, to any Indian Legislative 
authority shall for all purposes be construed as reference to the 
corresponding authority constituted by the Principal Act as amended 
by this Act. 

(o) If any difficulty arises as to the first establishment of the 
Indian Legislature or any Legislative Council after the commence- 
ment of this Act or otherwise in first giving effect to the provisions 
of this Act, the Secretary of State in Council or the Governor- 
General in Council, as occasion may require, may by order do 
anything which appears to them necessary for the purpose of remov- 
ing the difficulty. 


SCHEDULES. 

*FmST SCHEDULE. 

Numueu of Members of Legislative Councils. 

Legislative Council. Number of Members. 


Madras 

Bombay m 

Bengal 126 

United Provinces . . ... . 118 

Punjab 83 

Bihar and Orissa ....... ^8 

Central Provinces ...... *70 

Assam 


♦Section 7, 
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SCHEDULE NO. 1 
t SECOND SCHEDULE. 

Part I. 

Tho provisions of this Act set out in the first column of the 
following table shall bo incorporated in the principal Act in the 
manner shown in the second column of that table, subject to the 
modifications specified in the third column of that table * — 

Tarlk. 

. . „ Place and Motliod of 

1 rovisum ot iu tlie Prin- Mtwli Heat ions. 

- cii)al Act . 


Sec. 1 . To be inserted as a new 

section (45a) after s. 
45. 


Sec. 3 (l) To 1)0 substituted for 
s. 40 (1). 

Sec. 4 . To bo substituted for 

s. 52. 

Sec. 6 . To be substituted for 

s. 49. 


Sec. 7,8,9 . To. bo inserted as now 
sections (72 a, 72n, 
and 72(0, after s. 72. 

See. 10 . To bo inserted as a now 
section (80 a) after s. 
80. 


this Act” to be substituted for 
“the Government of India Act, 
1915. . . “principal 

Act),” for “the principal Act,” 
and for “that Act.” 


this Act” to be substituted for 
“the principal Act.” 

any other rules made under this 
Act” to bo substituted for “any 
rules made under the principal 
Act as amended by this Act.” 

this Act” to bo substituted for 
“the principal Act.” 

this Act” to be substituted for 
“the principal Act,” “the 
commencement of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919,” to bo 
substituted for “the commence- 
ment of this Act” and “such 
first mentioned Act” to be sub- 
stituted for “that Act” in sub- 
section (3). 
t Soctiou Si, 



I’rovibion Of 
Act. 

Sec. 11 . 

Sec. 12 . 

Sec. 13 . 

Sec. 14 . 


Sec. 15 
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Place and Metlnxl of 

Incorporation in the Prin Modifications, 

cipal Act. 

To be inserted as a new The following sub-section to be 
section (72d) after s. substituted for subsection (1) : — 
72 c. • 

“(l) The provisions contained in 
this section shall have effect 
with respect to business and 
procedure in Governors^ legi- 
slative councils.” 

“this Act” to be substituted for 
“the principal Act.*’ 

To bo inserted as a new “this Act” to l)e substituted for 
section (81a) after s. “the principal Act.” 

81. 


To be inserted as a now 
section (72k) after s. 
721). 


To bo inserted as a now The following now section to bo 
section (80n) after s. inserted at the end thereof : — 
80 a. 

“80c. It shall not be lawful for 
any member of any local 
legislative council to intro- 
duce, without the previous 
sanction of the Governor, 
Lieut-Governor or Chief 
Commissioner, any measure 
affecting the public revenues 
of a province or imposing 
any charge on those 
revenues.” 

To be inserted as a new “ this Act” to bo substituted for 
section (52a) after s. “the i)rincipal Act or this Act” 
52. and for the principal Act aud 

this Act. 
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SCHEDULE HO, 1 


Fiovibion of and Method of 

A ^ Incorporation in the Prin- Modifications, 

cipal Act. 

See. 16 (1) To be inserted as a new “the Government of India Act, 
and (3). section (52b) after s. 1919,” to bo substituted for 
52a. “this Act,” where those words 

first occur, and “that Act” to be 
substituted for“tliis Act,” where 
those words secondly occur, and 
“that Act or this Act” to bo 
substituted for “this Act,” where 
those words thirdly occur. 

Sec. 16 (2).To bo inserted as a new “Nothing in the Government of 
sub-sec. (2) of s. 84. India Act, 1919, or this Act” to 
be substituted for “Nothing in 
this Act” and “this Act” to bo 
substituted elsewhere for “the 
principal Act.” 

Sec. 17-23 To bo inserted as new “this Act” to be substituted for 
inclusive, sections in lieu of ss. “the principal Act.” 

63 and 64, and num- 
bered 63, 63 a, 63b, 

63c, 63 d, 63E,and 64. 

Sec. 24 (2).To bo inserted as sub- “this Act” to bo substituted for 
section (l) of section “the principal Act.” 

67 in lieu of the exist- 
, ing sub-section (l) 


Sec. 24 To bo inserted as sub- “this Act” to be substituted fur 
(3)-(7). sections (3)-(7) of sec- “the principal Act.” 
tion 67 in lieu of the 
existing sub-scction(3) 


Sec. 25 andTo be inserted as new 
26 sections (67a and 67b) 

after s. 67. 


Sec. 29. . To be inserted as a new 
section (43 a) after s. 
43. 
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Provision of 
Act. 


Place and Method of 
Incorporation in the 
Principal Act. 


ModiHcatioiis. 


Sec. 33. . To be inserted as a new 
section (19a) after s. 
19. 

Sec. 34 . 'to bo inserted as new 
section (11) in lieu of 
sections 1 to 14 inclu- 
sive. 


Sec. 35 . To be insoitod as a now 
section (29a) after s. . 
29. 

Sec. 36,38, To be inserted as new 
39, and 40 sections (96r.,96c,96D, 
and 96 k) after section 
96 a, constituting a 
new Part (V’IlA.)after 
Part VII. 

Sec. 37 (1) To bo inserted as a now 
sub-see. (6) of s. 97. 


Sec. 41 . To bo inserted as a now 
section (8 1a) after s. 
84, constituting a new 
Part (VI a) after Part 
VI. 

Sec. 42 . To be inserted as a 
Xn’oviso to s. 124. 


this Act** to be substituted for 
“the principal Act*’ and “the 
(government of India Act,1919,** 
to be substituted for “this Act,** 

For the words from the beginning 
of the section down to and in- 
cluding the words “effect and** 
there shall bo substituted the 
words “Subject to the provisions 
of the act.** 

“this Act** to be substituted for 
“the principal Act.” 

“this Act** to bo substituted for 
“the principal Act,** and “the 
Government of India Act,1919.** 
to bo substituted for “this Act.** 
except in section 40. 

“this section** to bo substituted 
for “section ninety-seven of the 
principal Act,” and “any rules 
made under this sub-section** 
to bo substituted for “any rules 
made under this section.** 

“The Government of India Act, 
1919** to bo substituted for 
‘this Act.** 


“Provided that notwithstanding 
anything in this Act** to be 
substituted for “Notwithstand- 
ing anything in section one 
hundred and twenty-four of the 
principal Act.’* 
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tSCltEDlfLE NO. 1 


P,. ri mn nf MctllOil Of 

irovb onot Xncoj.pojatiou in the I*riii- Modi !i cations. 

oipalAct. 

Sec. 44 . To be inserted as a new “tbis Act” to bo substituted for 
section (129a) at the ‘‘the principal Act” and for 
beginning of Part XII. “this Act or under the principal 
Act.” 

Sec. 46 , To bo inserted as a new “in this Act” to 6e omitted, 
paragraph at the end and “this Act” to be substituted 
of s. 134. for ‘‘the Principal Act” and for 

‘‘the principal Act or this Act.’^ 

Sec, 47 (3) To bo inserted as now “this Act” to be substituted for 

and (4) paragraph at the end “the principal Act” and for “the 
of s. 130. principal Act as amended by 

this Act.” 

First To bo inserted in lieu 

Schedule, of Schedule I. 


PART II. 

The provisions of the principal Act spccilied in the first column 
of this table shall be amended in the manner shown in the second 
column. 

Table. 

Section 

of Amendment. 

Act. 

2 In sub-sootion (2) “or rules made thereunder” shall be 
inserted after “this Act.” 

The following sub-section shall be substituted for sub- 
section (3) : — 

“(3) The salary of the Secretary of State shall be paid 
out of moneys provided by Parliament, and the salaries 
of his under-secretaries and any other expenses of 
his department may bo paid out of the revenues of 
India or out .of moneys provided by Parliament.” 
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Section 

of Amendment, 

Act, 

3(1) “ eight shall be substituted for “ten/* and “ twelve 
shall be substituted for “ fourteen/* and the following 
words shall be inserted at the end of the sub-section : — 

“ Provided that the Council as constituted at the time 
^ of the passing of the Government of India Act, 1919, 
shall not bo affected by this provision, but no fresh 
appointment or re-appointment thereto shall bo made 
in excess of the maximum prescribed by this provision.** 

3 ( 3 ) “onc-half shall be substituted for “nine,** and “India** 
shall be substituted for “ British India.** 

3 (4) ” five years ** shall be substituted for “ seven years/* and 
the following words shall be inserted at the end of the 
sub-scction : — 

“ Provided that the tenure of office of any person who is 
a member of the Council at the time of the ]>assing of 
the Government of India Act, 1919, shall bo the same 
as though that Act had not been passed.** 

3 (8) The following sub-sections shall bo sulistituted for this sub- 
section : — 

“(8) There shall be paid to each member of the Council 
of India the annual salary of twelve hundred pounds : ' 
Provided that any member of the Council who was at 
the time of his appointment domiciled in India 
shall receive, in addition to the salary hereby provided, 
an annual subsistence allowance of six hundred pounds. 
Such salaries and allowances may bo paid out of the 
revenues of India or out of moneys providefl by Parlia- 
ment. 

(9) Notwithstanding anything in any Act or rule, where 
any person in the’ service of the Crown in India is 
appointed a member of the Council before the comple- 
tion of the period of such service recpiired to entitle him 
to a pension or annuity, his service as sueh member 
shall, for the purpose of any pension or annuity which 
would have been payable to him on completion of such 
period bo reckoned as service under the Crown in India 
whilst resident in India.** 
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Section 

of Amondmont. 

Act. 

5 The words of this section from and including the words 

“ but every order ” to the end of the section shall bo 
omitted. r 

6 For “ not less than five members are present there shall 

be substituted ‘1 such number of members are present 
as may be prescribed by general directions of the Sec- 
retary of State.” 

8 For “ week ” there shall bo substituted “ month.” 

10 For “all business of the Council or committees thereof 
is to bo transacted ” there shall bo substituted “ the 
business of the Secretary of State in Council or the 
Council of India shall be transacted, and any order 
made or act done in accordance with such direction 
shall, subject to the provisions of this Act, be treated 
as being an order of the Secretary of State in Council.” 

19 The words of this section from the beginning down to 
and including “ Provided that” shall be omitted. 

20(2)(d) After “under this Act ” there shall bo inserted “ except 
so far as is otherwise provided under this Act.” 

21 At the beginning of this section there shall bo inserted 
“ subject to the provisions of this Act and rules made 
thereunder.” 

27(9) After “revenues of India” there shall bo inserted “ or 
out of moneys provided by Parliament.” 

29 In sub-section (1) at the beginning there shall be inserted 

the words : — 

“Subject to the provisions of this Act regarding the ap- 
pointment of a High Commissioner for India.” 

30 After sub-section (1) the * following sub-section shall bo 

inserted. 

“(1a) a local Government may on behalf and in the 
name of the Secretary of State in Council raise money 
on the security of revenues allocated to it under this 
Act, and make proper assurances for that purpose, 
and rules made under this Act may provide for the 
conditions under which this power shall be exercisable.” 
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Section 

of Aracnflment. 

Act. 

In sub-section (2) “ sub-section (l) of this section ” shall 

bo substituted for this “ section.” 

• 

31 “Indian legislature ” shall be substituted for “Oovornor 

(Tcnoral in Legislative Council.” 

* 

33 At the beginning of the section there shall be inserted 
“ Subject to the provisions of this Act and rules made 
thereunder.” 

3.5 This section shall be omitted. 

37 “ordinary ” in sub-sections (l) and (2) shall be omitted. 

In sub-section (2) for the words from and inoluding “ five 
or ” to the end of the sul)-soction there shall bo subs- 
tituted “such as His Majesty thinks fit to appoint.” 

In sub-section (3) “ at the time of their appointment ” 
shall bo omitted, after “Scotland” there shall bo 
inserted “or a pleader of a High Court, and “ton ” 
shall bo substituted for “ five.” 

In sub-section (4).for “person appointed as ordinary mem- 
ber of the council ” there shall be substituted “ member 
of the council (other than the Commander-in-Chief for 
the time being of His Majesty’s forces in India),’’ 

At the end of the section the following now sub-section 
shall be inserted : — 

“ (5) Provision may be made by rules under this Act 
as to the qualifications to bo required in respect of the 
members of the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
in any case where such provision is not made by the 
foregoing provisions of this section.” 

37 The following section shall be substituted for section thirty- 
seven : — 

“37. If Commander-in-Chiof for the time being of His 
Majesty’s forces in India is a member of the Governor- 
General’s executive Council he shall, subject to the 
provisions of this Act, have rank and precedence in the 
Council next after the Governor-General ” 

39 In sub-section (2) for “one ordinary member of the 
Council ” there shall be substituted “ one member of 
the Council (other than the Commander-in-Chief).” 


6 



42 SCHEDULE NO. t 

Section 

of Amendment. 

Act 

40 At the end of sub-section (l) there shall be inserted — “and 
, when so signed shall not bo called into question in any 
legal proceeding on the ground that they were not duly 
made by the Governor-General in Council.” 

42 For “ordinary member” there shall bo substituted 

“member (oth(3r than the Commandcr-in-Chief).” 

45 At the beginning of the section there shall be inserted 

“Subject to the provisions of this Act and rules made 
thereunder.” 

46 The following sub-section shall be substituted for sub-section 

( 2 ) 

“(2) The Governors of the said p'residoncies are appoint- 
ed by His Majesty by warrant under the Eoyal sign 
Manual, and the Governors of the said provinces shall 
1)0 so appointed after consultation with the Governor- 
Gonoial.” 

In subsetion (3) “the Governors’ provinces ” shall bo substi- 
tuted for'“thoso prcsideneics ” and “province” shall be 
substituted for presidency.” 

47 In sub-section (2) “One at least of them must bo a person 

who at the time of his appointment has been” shall bo sub- 
stituted for “Two at least of them must bo persons who 
at the time of their appointment have been.” 

The following sub-section shall bo substituted for sub-section 
(3):- 

“(3) Provision may bo made by rules under this Act as to 
the (lualifications to be required in respect of members 
of the executive Council of the Governor of a province 
in any case where such provision is not made by the 
foregoing provisions of this section.” 

48 “province” shall bo substituted for “presidency.” 

50(2) “province ” shall bo substituted for “presidency.” 

53(1) For the words from the beginning down to “the Punjab 
and” (inclusive) there shall be substituted “The 
province of,” and* the words “with or without an execu- 
tive Council” shall be omitted. 
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Section 

of Amendment. 

Act. 

57 At the end of the •section there shall bo inserted *‘an order 

made as afore-said shall not bo called into question in any 
legal proceedings on the ground that it was not duly made 
by the Lioutonant-govornor in Council ” 

58 “Assam, the Central Provinces, ** shall bo omitted. 

65 For “Govornor-Gonoral in Legislative Council there shall 
bo substituted “Indian Legislature.** 

67 “either chamber of the Indian Legislature shall bo substi- 

tuted for “the Council.’’ 

At the end of sub-section (2) the following shall be 
inserted — 

(i) regulating any provincial subject, or any part of a 
provincial subject, which has not boon declared by 
rules under this Act to bo subject to Ijcgislation 
by* the Indian Legislature ; or 

{a) repealing or amending any Act of a local Legisla- 
ture ; or 

(m) repealing or ajnending any Act or ordinance 
made by the Governor-General. 

(2a) Where in either chamber of the Indian Legisla- 
ture any Bill has been introduced, or is provmscd 
to bo introduced, or any amendment to a Bill is 
moved, or proposed to bo moved, the Govei iior- 
Gcneral may certify that, the Bill, or any clause of 
it, or the amendment, affects the safety or tra(|ui- 
lity of British India, or any part thereof, and may 
direct that no proceedings, or that no further 
l)rocoodings, shall be taken by the chamber in 
relation to the Bill, clause, or amendment ; and 
effect shall bo given to such direction.” 

68 **BiU” shall be substituted for “Act” and “a Bill” for ‘*and 

Act;”**by both chambers of the Indian Legislature” 
shall bo substituted for ‘*at a meeting of the Indian 
Legislative Council,” and ‘*whother ho was or was not 
present in Council at the passing thereof” shall be omitted. 

“A Bill passed by both chambers of the Indian Legislature 
shall not become an Act” shall be substituted for ‘*An 
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44 

Section 

of Amendment. 

Act. 

Act of the Governor-General iu Legislative Council has 
not validity.” 

“in Council” shall be’ inserted after “His majesty” and “to 
the Governor-General through the Secretary of State in 
Council” shall be omitted. 

69 “Indian Legislature” shall bo substituted for “Goveinor- 

in Legislative Council;” “in Council;” shall bo inserted 
after “His Majesty” and “through the Secretary of State- 
in Council” shall be omitted. 

70 This section shall be omitted. 

71(2) “Indian Legi^alature” shall bo substituted for Governor- 
General in Legislative Council.” 

72 “Indian Legislature” shall be substituted for “Governor- 

General in Legislative Council.” 

73 In sub-section (1) “a Governor or of” shall be omitted and 

“a!id of members nominated or elected as hereinafter 
provided ” shall bo substituted for “with the addition of 
of members nominated X)r elected in accordance with rules 
made under this Act.” 

In sub-section (3) “as hereinafter provided” shall be sub- 
stituted for “in accordance with rules made under this 

Act.O 

74 This section shall be omitted. 

75 This section shall bo omitted. 

76 In sub-section (1) “section” shall bo substituted for “Act” 

and the following proviso shall be substituted for the exis- 
ting proviso: — 

“Provided that the number of members so nominated or 
elected shall not, in the case of the' Legislative Council 
of a Lieutenant-Governor, exceed one hundred.” 

In sub-section (2) “iion-ohicials” shall be substituted for 
“persona not in the civil or military service of the Crown 
in India.” 

In sub-section (4) “Indian Legislature or the local legis- 
lature” shall be substituted for “Governor-General in • 
Legislative Council.” 
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Section 

of Auieiidmcnt 

Act 

78 The following provision shall bo inserted at the beginning 

of sub-section (l): — 

“A Lieutenant-Governor or * a Chief Commissioner who 
has a Legislative Council may appoint such times and 
places for holding the sessions of his legislative council 
as he thinks fit, and may also, by notification or other- 
wise, prorogue the Council, and any meeting of the 
Legislative council of a Jiioutenant-Govornor or a 
Chief-Commissioner may be adjourned by the person 
presiding.” 

In sub-section (2) ‘‘in accordance with rules made under this 
Act” shall bo omitted. 

For sub-section (3) the following sub-section shall bo substi- 
tuted: — 

“(3) All question at a meeting of the Legislative Council 
of a Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner shall 
bo determined by a majority of votes of the members 
present other than the Lieutenant-Governor, Chief 
Commissioner, or presiding member, who shall, 
however, have and exercise a casting vote in case of 
inequality of votes, 

(4) Subject to rules affecting the Council, there shall be 
freedom of speech in the IjCgislative Couflcils of Lieu- 
tenant-Governors and Chief Commissioners. No person 
shall bo liable to any proceedings in any court by reason 
of his speech or vote in those Councils or by reason of 
anything contained in any official report of the procee- 
dings of those Councils.” 

79 This section shall bo omitted. 

80 In sub-section (1) after “loral Legislative Council,” there 

shall be inserted “(other than a Governor's Legislative 
Council).*’ 

Sub-section (2)shall bo omitted. 

In sub section (3) after “local Government” there shall be 
inserted “of a province other than a Governor’s province,” 
• the word “Governor,” where it occurs immediately before 
the word “Lieutenant-Governor,” shall be omitted, and 
“Indian Legislature” shall be substituted for “Governori 
General in Legislative Council” 
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Section 

of Amendment. 

Act. 


At the end of the section the following new sub’section shall 
be inserted: — 

“The local Government of any province (other than a 
Governor's province) for which a local Legislative 
Council is hereafter constituded under this Act shall, 
before the first meeting of that Council, and with the 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council, make 
rules for the conduct of Legislative business in that 
Council (including rules for prescribing the mode of 
promulgation and authentication of laws passed by that 
council). 

(5) The local Legislature of any such province may, 
subject to the assent of the liioutonant-Goveinor or 
Chief-Commissioner, alter the rules for the conduct of 
Legislative business in the local Council (including 
rules proscribing the mode of promulgation and 
authentication of laws passed by the Council) but any 
alteration so made may bo disallowed by the Governor 
ill Council, and if so disallowed shall have no eficct.” 

81 Throughout sub-sections(l) and (2) and in sub-section (3) 

where it first occurs, for “Act," there shall be substi- 
tuted “Bill*' and in sub-section (l) “by" shall bo substi- 
tuted for “at a meeting of,” 

For “an Act” there shall be substituted “a Bill” and for 
“has no effect” there shall bo substituted “shall not 
become an Act.” 

82 For “any such Act” whore those words occur for the first 

and third times, there shall bo substituted “an Act” and 
for those words where they occur for the scond time there 
shall be substituted “the Act.” 

In sub-section (1) after “His Majesty” there shall bo in 
“Council” and the words through the Secretary of State 
in Council shall be omitted. 

83 This section shall bo omitted. 

84 “an Act of the Indian legislature” shall be substituted for 

“a law made by the Governor-General in Legislative 
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Section 

of Amonclment. 

Act. 

Council” and “non-otlicial members” shall he substituted 
for “members not holding office under the Crown in 
India” 

In paragraph (c) “an Act of” shall ))o substituted for “a 
law made by.” 

8G fn sub-seciion(l) “ordinary” shall bo omitted, and after the 
words “Executive Council” where they first occur there 
shall be inserted the words “(other than the Commander- 
in-Chief).” 

87 “ordinary” shall bo omitted and after “Governor-General,” 
where it occurs for the secojul time, there shall be inserted 
“other than the Commondcr-in-chief).” 

80 In sub-section (4) for “ordinary member of the Council” 

whore it occurs for the second time, there shall be substi- 
tuted “member of the council (other than the Comniander- 
in-Chief).” 

90 In sub-section (l) after “Governor” there shall be inserted 
“of a presidency.” 

In sub section (4) ‘ordinary' shall be omitted, and after, 
“executive council” there shall bo inserted “(other than 
the Commander-in-Chief).” ^ 

92 “a member,” shall bo substituted for “an ordinary member” 
and for “any ordinary member,” and after “executive 
council of the Governor-General” there shall be inserted 
“(other than the Comraander-iti-chief)” 

In sub-section (r>)(«) “under this Act” shall be omitted, 

93 (1) “either chamber of the Indian legislature” shall be subs- 

tituted for “the Indian Legislative Council.” 

95 Before “offices” wherever that word occurs before “Officers” 
and before “promotions” where it occurs for the second 
time, there shall be inserted “military.” 

97 “Section 96 A of this Act” shall be substituted for “the 
foregoing section.” 

110 In sub-section (1) after “Governor or Lioutenaut-Governor” 
there shall be inserted “and minister appointed under 
this Act.” 
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48 

Section 

of 

Act 


Anicnrlmont, 


124 In sub-soction (4) after “Lieutenant-Governor** where 
it secondly occurs, there shall be inserted “or being 
a minister appointed under this Act.** 

131 Indian legislature** shall be substituted for “Governor- 
General in Legislative Council.** 

134(4)The following paragraph shall bo substituted for paragraph 

“(4) “Local Government** means, in the case of a 
Governor’s province, Governor in Council or the 
Governor acting with ministers (as the case may 
require), and, in the case of a province other than a 
Governor’s province, a Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
Lieutenant-Governor or Chi6f Commissioner. 

“Local Legislative Council** includes the Legislative 
Council in any Governor’s i)rovince, and any other 
Legislative Council constituted in accordance with this 
Act. 

“Local Legislature** means, in the case of a Governor’s 
province, the Governor and the Legislative council of 
the province, and, in the case of any other province, the 
Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner in Legisla- 
tive council.” 

135 The following section shall bo substituted for section 136: — 
“135. This Act may bo cited as the Government of 
India Act.” 

Second The following Schedule shall be substituted for the Second 
. Schedule Schedule: — 


SECOND SCHEDULE. 

Official Salaries, etc. 

Ofheor. Maximum Annual Salary. 

Governor-General of India . . Two hundred and fifty- 

six thousand rupees. 

Governor of Bengal, Madras, One hundred and twenty- 
Bombay and the United-Provinces, eight thousand rupees. 
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Section 

of Amendment. 

Act. 


Commander-in-Ghief of His 
Majesty’s forces in India. 
Governor of the Punjab 
Bihar and Orissa. 

Governor of the Central 
Provinces. 

Governor of Assam 
Lieutenant-Governor 
Member of the Governor* 
General’s executive Council 
(other than the Commander- 
in-Chief). 

Member of the executive 
Council of the Governor of 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay, 
and the United Provinces. 
Member of the executive 
Council of the Governor of 
the Punjab and Bihar and 
Orissa. 

Member of the executive 
Council of the Governor of 
the Central Provinces. 
Member of the executive 
Council of the Governor 
df Assam. 

Third The following Schedule shall 
Schedule Schedule* — 


One hundred thousand yupocs. 

One hundred thousand rupees. 

Seventy-two thousand rupees. 

Sixty* six thousand rupees. 
One hundred thousand rupees. 
Eighty thousand rupees. 

• • 

Sixty'fonr thousand rupees. 

Sixty thousand rupees. 

i 

Forty-eight thousand rupees. 
Forty- two thousand rupeo.s. 
bo sub.stituted for the third 


TRIED SCHEDULE. 

Offices reserved to the Indi/|ln Civil Service. 

A. — Officea under the Governor-Glmeral in Council, 

1. The offices of secretary, joint Secretary, and deputy 
secretary in every department except j the Army, Marine, 
Education, Foreign, Political, and Pub|lic Works Depart- 
ments: E^rovided that if the office of sc^cretary or deputy 
secretary in the Legislative Departmeint is filled from 
* Section 98. ^ 
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Section 

of Amendment. 

Act. 

among the members of the Indian Civil Service, then the 
office of deputy secretary or secretary 'in that department, 
as the case may be, need not be so filled. 

2. Throe offices of Accountants General. 

B. — Offices in tlie provinces which were tnown in the year ISO] 
as liegiilation Provinces.^' 

The following offices, namely * — 

1. Member of the Board of Revenue, 

2. Financial Commissioner. 

3. Commissioner of Revenue. 

4. Commissioner of Customs, 
n. Opium Agent. 

fi. Secretary in every department except Ihc Public 
Works or Marine Department. 

7, Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 

8, District or sessions judge. 

9, AdditionaSl district or sessions judge. 

1 0. District magistrate. 

11. Collector o( Revenue or Chief Revenue officer of 
a district. | 

*Tiidian legislature” shall be substituted in the heading 
for “Governor-General in Legislative Council.” 

Part III. 

How dealt with. 

16 To be omitted.. 

42 “and signifies^ his intended absence to the Council” shall be 
omitted. 

45 (2)To be omitt^ed. 

51 '‘and signiifies his intended absence to the Council” and 
“civil” sball be omitted. 

Note. — In partfi/l and II of t||e Second Schedule to this Act references to 
any word or expressipn in any provision of the principal Act or tljis Act apply, 
unless the contrary is stated tc that word or expression wherever the word or 
el^ression occurs ini that provision. 


Fifth 

Schedule 


Section 

of 

Act. 
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48(c) 


Soction 

of How dealt with. 

Act, 

64 (2)To be omitted. 

66 (l) In paragraph (h) after ‘‘illness or otherwise” there 
shall be inserted “and for supplying a vacancy until it 
is permanently filled.” 

Of) In sub-section (l) (d) “airmen” shall be inserted after 
“soldiers” and “or the Air Force Act” shall bo inserted 
after “the Army Act.” 

In sub-soction (2) (i) “the Air Force Act” shall bein.serted 
after “the Army Act.” 

07 “naval, or air” shall be substituted for “or'naval.” 

73 (‘2)To be omitted. 

81 In sub-section *(1) “whether he was or was not present in 
Council at the passing of the Act” shall be omitted. 

86 The following proviso shall bo inserted at the end of sub sec- 

tion (3) : — 

“Provided that nothing in this sub section shall apply to 
the allowances or other forms of profit and advantage 
which may have been sanctioned for such persons by 
the Secretary of State in council.” 

87 For “subject to the foregoing provisions of this Act as to 

leave of absence” there shall be substituted “save in 
the case of absence on special duty or on leave under a 
medical certificate.” 

After “council of a governor” there shall bo inserted “or 
of a lientonant'governor.” 

88 To be omitted. 

89 “entitled under a conditional appointment to succeed to 

the office of Governor-General, or” and “absolutely” 
shall be omitted, and *for “that office” there shall be 
substituted “the office of Governor-General.” 

90 In sub-section (1) “conditional or other” shall be omitted. 

In sub-section (3) for “this Act” there shall be substituted 
“section eightynine of^this Act,” and “respecting the 
assumption of the office by a person oonditionally appoint- 
ed to succeed thereto” shall be omitted. / 
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4R(rf) 

Section 

of How dealt with 

Act. 

In sub-section (4) conditional or other** shall be omitted. 

91 In sub-section (1) “conditional or r her** shall bo omitted. 

92 In sub-section (l) “conditional or other** shall be omitted. 

In sub-section (3) “then, if any person has been condi- 
tionally appointed to succeed to his office and is on the 
spot, the place of that member shall be supplied by that 
person, and if no person conditionally appointed to suc- 
ceed to the office is on the spot** shall be omitted. 

In sub-section (4) “conditionally or** shall be omitted. 

115 At the end of sub-section (1) the following shall be inser- 
ted : — 

“His Majesty may also by letters patent make such pro- 
' vision as may be deemed expedient for the exercise of 

the episcopal functions and ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of the bishop during a vacancy of any of the said sees 
or the absence of the bishop thereof** 

At the end of sub-section (2) the following shall be inser- 
ted : — 

“and as metropolitan shall have, enjoy, and exercise such 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction and fuTictions as His Majesty 
may by letters patent direct. His Majesty may also 
by letters patent make such provii^ion as may be deemed 
expedient for the exercise of such jurisdiction and 
functions duHiig a vacancy of the See of Calcutta or 
the absence of the bishop.’* 

118 In sub-section (1) “and archdeacons” shall be omitted, 

. and after “letters patent** there shall be inserted “and 
the archdeacons of those dioceses by their respective 
diocesan bishops.” 



Financial Relations Committee 

The following is the full text of the report : — 
Chapter I. — Preliminary. 

As a preliminary to constitutional reforms, tlio authors of the 
Moiitagn-Chelnisford Report urged the importance of a complete 
separation hetweoii the tiiiaiujes of the Central Government in India 
and those of the various Provincial governments. To this end they 
outlined the scheme described in Chapter, vtri of their report. It 
abrogates the present system by which certain of the main heads of 
revenue and expenditure are divided between the central and the 
provincial exchequers ; some of these it hands over wholly to the 
Central Government, others wholly to the provinces. Inasmuch, 
however, as by this rearrangement the Government of India will lose 
heavily the scheme proposes to compensate them, to such extent 
as may be necessary, to prevent a deficit in their own budget, by 
contributions from the provinces : and the power to levy sucli 
contributions is taken in section 1 (2) of the Government of India 
Act, 1919. 

2. In assessing this levy the authors of the report met v.dth a 
serious obstacle in the disparity which already exists between local 
Governments in the pitch of theii revenues and the scale of their 
expenditure, a disparity deep rooted in the economic position of the 
different provinces, their revenue history and the tale of their oft- 
revised financial arrangements with the Central Government. For 
this inequality of burdens the authors of the report found no remedy 
in the several alternative methods of fixing the provincial contribu- 
tions which they examined. Their ultimate choice fell upon an 
assessment in the ratio of the gross surplus which they estimated that 
each province would enjoy under the new allocation of resources. In 
recognition of the admitted fact that this method would largely 
affirm existing inequalities, they advised that the whole question 
should be re-investigated by the statutory commission after ten years' 
working. 

3. The Government of India, in expressing their views on the 
scheme, pressed for . an earlier treatnlbnt of the matter — vide para- 
graph 61 of their despatch of the 6th Marth 191-9. They described 
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the feeling which had been aroused against the prima facie injustice 
of the exemplar -figures given in the report. They urged that any 
such settlement should be recognised as temporary and provisional, 
and that steps be taken as soon as possible to fix a standard and 

equitable scale of contributions towards, which the x^rovinces 

will >>e required to work by stages, as a condition of the new arrange-: 
merits.” They proxiosed the appointment of a Committee on Finan- 
cial Eolations to advise on the suhiect. This recommendation was 
accepted and endorsed by the Joint Select Committee of Parliament 
which sat on the Reform Bill. Wo were accordingly appointed by 
iho Secretary of State, and given the following terms of reference : — 
To advise on — 

(a) the contributions to bo paid by the various provinces to the 
Central Government for the financial year 1921-22 ; 

(/>). the. modifications to be made in the xwovincial contributidn 
thereafter with a view to their equitable distribution until there 
ceases to bo an all India deficit ; 

(r) the future financing of the provincial loan accounts and ; 

(J) whether the Government of Bombay shouhl retain any 
share of the revenue derived from income-tax. 

Clause (J) of those instructions was a latter addition made at 
the instance of the Government of Bombay, and was not communi- 
cated to us until wo bad completed our consultations with several of 
the larger provinces. 

4. We formally opened our inquiry at Delhi on the 5th Feb" 
ruary 1920. We then visited in turn Allahabad, Patna, Calcutta, 
Rangoon, Madras, Bombay and Lahore. Pressure of time compelled 
us to ask that the consideration of the cases of Assam and the Central 
Provinces should be undertaken at Calcutta and Ijombay, respec- 
tively ; and wo are indebted to the two Chief Commissioners for 
meeting us in this request at some inconvenience to themselves. Our 
procedure was to discuss the subjects of our inquiry in each province 
with the Member of the Executive Council who holds the financial 
Xmrtfolio, or, in i)rovjnces where there is no Council, with the Secre- 
tary in charge of the Financial Department, and with such other 
officials as those gentlemen introduced. Sir Nicholas Beatson-Bell, 
the Chief Commissioner of Assam, presented the case of his province 
ill person. After taking the official evidence we met those members 
of the Finance Committee of the provincial legislature -who were 
ready to favour us with their views. We finally received such 
members of the general public or representatives of public bodies as 
offered themselves for examination. In most cases we had informal 
coinsultations with the Head of the Province; and the local Govern- 
ment of Bombay as a whole accorded us two interviews. 
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f Chapter 11 — the Government of India’s Deficit 

5. In order to effect the desired separation of central from 
provincial finance, the Montagu-Chohnsford Eeport (paragraph 203) 
proposes that the central exchequer should receive the whole of the 
Income-tax and the revenue from General Stamps ; and that the 
provinces should retain the entire receipts from liand Eevenue, 
Irrigation, Excise and Judicial Stamps, while they should be wholly 
responsible for the corresponding charges and for all expenditure in 
connection with famine. We read the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament as approving this redistribution, and wo considered 
that it would bo outside our duty to advise any alteration of the 
scheme in the respect unless wo found the strongest reason for a 
change. The argument addressed to us on this branch of the subject 
have related mainly to Income-tax- and General Stamps. Certain 
local Governments have remonstrated against losing a share in those 
two heads, and the plea for making the whole or at least one half, 
of the income tax receipts a provincial asset was pressed with special 
earnestness in Eombay. Under our instructions we have to report 
on the point for that presidency, but we have found it difficult 
to treat the issue as applicable to one province only. The grounds 
of the Bombay claim are common to all provinces, and more 
especially to those in which large commercial and industrial activities 
are centred. 

6. The basic objection to the transfer of Income tax is that 
the provinces will thus be deprived of any share in a head of revenue 
which has recently shown a remarkable capacity fur expansion, 
while they are left to finance their rapidly growing administrative 
needs with heads of revenue in which the increase is slow or 
problematical. How far the remarkable growth of the income-tax 
receipts in late years has been stimulated by war conditions, wo have 
not attempted to estimate ; but wo are assured that large improve- 
ments are being made in the assessment staff and in their methods, 
and that a rapid and continuous growth in the return may be 
counted upon. Several Local Governments urge that the yield 
from income-tax is the only direct contribution to their public 
revenue which is made by the industrial wealth of their province, 
and Governments, which administer great mercantile and manu- 
facturing centres like Calcutta and Bombay, claim special consider- 
ation for^the heavy expenditure in- which those centres involve 
them. To these arguments the Bombay Government added their 
apprehension that a time may come when a local Government may 
not be anxious to direct, or its officers zealous to enforce, the 
collection of a tax which bring no grist to the provincial mill. This 
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last coiitoiition was put forcibly ; but wo presume thafr the Govern- 
ment of India • will not be powerless to require the fullilmcnt 
by a provincial Government of its obligations under the new 
constitution, and that public service will not be revised in carrying 
out public duties with which they can be charged by law. 

7. Wo doubt if it will be possible permanently to ' exclude 
Local Governments from some form of direct taxation upon the 
industrial and commercial earnings of their people ; and we 
recognise the natural anxiety of* provinces to retain a share in a 
rapidly improving head of revenuo.But, so far as the income-tax is 
concerned, we see no reasons to vary the scheme of the Report. Wo 
accept as valid the arguments given by its authors (paragraph 203) ; 
indeed, the second of these arguments seems to us cax)able of 
further extension' in the case of public companies with share-holders 
scattered over India and elsewhere. We advise, therefore, that 
the whole of the income-tax proceeds be credited to the Central 
Government. Their needs in the near future are likely to be quite 
as great and to develop quite as rapidly, as those of the provinces ; 
while we do not apprehend that the richer provinces, such 
as Bombay, will bo seriously handicapped in the administration of 
their own finances. Wo append, and shall allude to them hereafter, 
some figures which indicate that several of the provinces, and 
Bombay in particular, may look for reasonable elasticity in their 
revenues apart from tho income-tax — an elasticity which will in 
most cases be encouraged by judicious capital outlay. 


Percentage of growth in the Last Eight Years 
(1912-13 to Budget 1920-21) 

Unde the Proposed Provincial Heads. 





Laiul Uevcuuc 

All 

.Provincial 

licadb. 

J-roviiias. 

Itixci&c. 

(l^'ncnil 

Stnriipb. 

aiwl other 
J'rovincial 
huadb. 

Madras 

70-21 

63-22 

11-66 

29-06 

Bombay 

102-57 

119-31 

32-00 

52-43 

Bevgal 

35-91 

69-49 

13-52 

22-30 

United Provinces. 

43-70 

45-75 

17-13 

23-82 

Panjab 

106-78 

73-73 

26*86 

34*88 

Burma 

36-15 

26-62 

33-52 

^ .33-65 

Bihar and Orissa 

24-20 

55*29 

4.53 • 

11*20 

Central Provinces 

49-00 

48*25 

26*30 

33-18 

Assam 

All the nine 

44-26 

22-22 

•20-60 

28-00 

Provinces. ... 

63 '27 

69-24 

30-98 

30'4« 
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8. The case of General Stamps is somewhat different. AVe 
have approached it, in the first instance, from the point of view of 
the poorer Provinces. Some of these, it seems clear, would start 
.with little or no surplus revenue under the allocation of •resources 
proposed in the report ; and this would be both a misfortune in 
itself and at variance with what we believe to bo the intention, if 
not the implied promise, of the report. No remedy suggests itself 
except some extension of the schedule* of provincial heads; doles 
and temporary assistance would be inconsistent with the whole 
policy. In this view, and also because it will greatly facilitate our 
initial distribution of the central deficit, we advise that General 
Stamps bo made a ])rovincial head throughout. The arguments in 
the report for crediting it to the Central Government have not the 
same force as in the case of income-tax. We are not disi)osed to see 
grave disadvantage in different rates of stamp duty in different 
provinces, at least on some of the transactions for which duty has 
to be paid ; and any uniformity which may be decided to be 
essential can always bo secured by central legislation. Moreover, 
in this part of the arrangements, there is still the taint of a 
divided head, for General and Judicial Stamps are controlled by the 
same agency, and there is a good deal of niisccllancous work and 
outlay common to both. To make the whole of the Stamp revenue 
provincial would secure a genuine and complete separation of 
resources ; and we trust that the reasons for this course will outweigh 
the only consideration on the othpr side, to wit, the extent 
to which the deficit in the all India budget will thereby be 
increased. 

9. That deficit wc accept, subject to certain arithmetical 
adjustments described below, as amounting in the year 1921.22 to 10 
crores, composed of the 6 crores previously estimated by the Govern- 
ment of Lidia plus 4 crores for the loss of General Stamps which 
we propose. We have carefully examined the basis of this calcula- 
tion. Clearly, wc have no authority to criticise tlie military and 
financial policy on which it so largely rests ; atid wo have restricted 
ourselves to a scrutiny of the budget arrargements of the Govern 
^ment of India, past and present, and of the normal growth of 
their revonuo and expenditure. Factors of great uncertainty, — 
the needs of India's defence, her tariff policy and the future of 
exchange among others, — complicate the estimate, but we are 
satisfied* that the Government of India have made reasonable 
allowance for those considerations in their forecast of the immediate 
financial future. On our tour in the provinces, it has been pressed 
upon us that the Government of India ought to meet their own 
deficit by special taxation, and a high protective tariff has 
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froiiuently been mentioiiod to us as au easy solution of the problem. 
On this latter question we naturally express no opinion : but wo 
cannot see that the Government of India would have any justi- 
fication in imposing special taxation to make good their initial 
shortage of revenue, at a time when the shortage in question will 
be more than counterbalanced by the additional resources enjoyed 
by local Government. As we have said, therefore, wo accept the 
estimate of the normal deficit for the first year of the new 
constitution. Wo cannot conceal from ourselves the disadvantages 
in ordinary circumstances of a system of provincial contributions 
and wo anticipate that the Government of India will direct its 
financial policy towards reducing those contributions with responsible 
rapidity, and their ultimate cessation. We recognise that it would 
be imprudent on the part of the Central Government to give any 
guarantee of the precise pace of reduction ; but we think that a 
formal enunciation of the general policy would go some way to 
allay apprehensions which have been expressed to us. Such a 
policy would clearly be subject to the important reservation 
mentioned in the report, liy which the Central Government must 
remain empowered to levy special contributions, by way of temporary 
loan or otherwise, from the provinces in the event of any crisis of 
first importance. 

10. In arriving at the figure which has actually to be distri- 
buted over the Provinces we have had to make certain adjustments. 
One oE these is special and local, and wo may dispose of it at once 
on the clear understanding that our treatment of the- matter is 
entirely subject to the approval of the Government of India. It 
relates to the incidence of the cost of the military police force in 
Burma. The Government of the province, we understand, is discus- 
sing the point with the Government of India ; and their view, as 
expressed to us, is that 68 percent of the expenditure on the force 
is incurred for further dofeiico and ought to bo deficit to the central 
power. . The figures originally before us had suggested a division 
of the cost of the . force equally between the Government of India 
and Burma, but the Local Government now presses for more 
generous treatment and estimates that the share of the outlay on the 
military police which is equitably chargeable to the province is only 
1742 lakhs against the 31*58 lakhs whivh had been taken in an earlier 
calculation. Subject to the assent of the Government of India, we 
have provisionally accepted this view ; and wo are reducing the 
provincial expenditure accordingly, and making an equivalent addi- 
tion to the charges, and thus to the deficit, of the Central Govern- 
ment. The main adjustments that have been suggested however, 
ai'o concerned with the payment of pensions. At present the Central 
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Government is debited with all civil pensions drawn outside India 
whether the pensioner has served in a province or in an imperial 
department, and no debit is raised against the provinces concerned. 
On the other hand, pensioners whose service has been under the 
Central Government are paid by the province in which they reside, 
w^hich received nothing in recoupment. It has been suggested that 
pension.s paid outside India ought to be debited to the provinces 
when they are paid to provincial servants and simultaneously that 
tlie Government of India should relieve the provinces by paying their 
own pensioners. So far as the future is concerned, the propriety of 
this change is beyond qiiostiori. Doubts, however, occured to us 
regarding existing iiayments. Exchange complications and difficul- 
ties of exact allocation interfere wdth precision ; while other and 
more general considerations point, on the whole to the advisability 
of retaining on the books of the Central and Provincial Governments 
respectively the pensions for which they are at present responsible. 
We advise, therefore, that the rcadjustnients of debits should take 
place only for pensions sanctioned on or after the 1st April 1921, 
and that pensions drawn before that date should be allowed to 
work themselves off on the present footing ; this arrangement being 
definitely made a feature in the financial settlement. We may note 
incidentally with reference to a point raised by the Panjab, that 
provinces have no claim on any annuity fund in respect of those 
members of the Indian Civil Service from whoso pay a 4 per cent 
deduction has until recently been made under the general rules in the 
Civil Service LVgniations. There is in fact no annuity fund in such 
cases, and the deduction has simply lapsed to provincial revenues. 
The result of our recomraendatiotis in this matter is that it does not 
necessitate any immediate change in the all- India deficit ; the net 
growth of their pension liabilities in future is a relatively small 
matter for which the provinces may be left to make provision with- 
out special assistance. The last adjustment to be made is 
on account of leave allowances drawn outside liidia. Those 
are paid at present in the same way as pensions drawn outside 
India, in future they ought certainly to be debited to 
the provinces concerned. The normal liability on this account 
can approximately bo calculated and the Secretary of State 
has given us a figure of £311,000 for the nine provinces affected 
by our empiiry. We have converted this at two shillings to the 
rupee, distributed the liability among the provinces and subtracted 
31*10 lakhs from the Imperial charges and deficit. The latter 
thus works out to 10 crores pins 14*16 lakhs for the Burma 
Military police minus 31*10 lakhs for leave allowances; 983*06 
lakhs net. 
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Chapter HI. — The Initial Contributions. 

11. We can now proceed to fix the ratio in which each of the 
nine provinces should contribute to this figure of 983 lakhs in the 
year 1921-22. It will clear the ground to state at the outset a 
limiting consideration by which we have felt ourselves bound. 
This is an obligation to leave each province with a reasonable 
working surplus — a surplus which we should prefer to calculate 
so far as possible, with some relation to the general financial position 
of the province and the more imminent claims upon its resources. 
From the preliminary enquiry conducted at Simla in October last, it 
is apparent that in certain provinces no surplus at all and in others 
no adequate surplus, would have been possible without provinciali- 
sation of the revenue from General stamps and onr task would thus 
in oiir judgement have been futile. Looked at somewhat 
differently, the limit wo have imposed on ourselves is that in no 
case may a contribution be such as would force the province to 
embark on new taxation ad hoc, which to our minds would be an 
unthinkable sequel to a purely administrative rearrangement of 
abundant general resources. This limit, however, obvious as it is, 
makes it inevitable that the initial contributions should be in some 
measure arbitrary, dictated by the existing financial position of each 
province and not by any equitable standard such as its capacity to 
pay. Whatever standard ratio of cordributions we might advise, — 
and a subsequent chapter will narrate our proposal in that direction, 
— it would have, were it to be applied immediately, the effect of 
starting some provinces on their new career with deficit, and wc 
have thus to accept some measure of transition. 

12. We have now to explain our reasons for suggesting a 
departure from the basis of initial contribution proposed in the 
Montnguo-Cholmsford report. We are aware that that basis was not 
lightly adopted, and only after consideration of various alternative 
basis, — population, provincial, revenue or expenditure, and the like 
— which for one reason or another were thought inapplicable to 
existing conditions. The basris of realised surplus was finally accept- 
ed partly because of the difficulty of finding a ureferable alternative, 
partly because at all events it did not add to, though it continued, 
existing disparities of contribution That it has been freely criticised 
in evidence before us as unequitable is certainly not fatal to it, for 
indeed every initial basis that can be suggested is open to some such 
criticism, but examination has revealed some objections to it which 
weigh with us. 

13. Obviously if any inequalities of contribution exist, the 
basis chosen tends to stereotype them while by disclpsjng them it 
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renders them more difficult to justify ; for each province is now able 
to see more clearly than under the former system its relative 
contribution to the purse of the Government of India. While actual 
deficits appear, as has been said, in some provinces, others complain 
that their apparent surplus, if rightly understood, makes a real 
deficit. The prospect of arriving at any accepted figures as a basis 
appears remote. While the figures of the Simla Conference as to 
normal provincial revenue are accepted with minor modifications of 
detail, the estimates of normal expenditure in each province are 
strongly contested. How much of the expenditure held over during 
the war, are clearly imminent if not already sanctioned and ought to 
be ificliided in the calculation of normal expenditure ? Where is the 
dividing line to bo drawn between expenditure essential in the 
immediate future and expenditure foreseen as a future commitment? 
Ought a province to bo penalised by an increase of its contribution 
for strict adhesion to economy during the war while another 
province, which had increased its expenditure more freely is 
rewarded by a reduced contribution? Is adequate allowance made 
for the special conditions of a largely undeveloped province like 
Burma, . or lor the circumstances of a recently established province 
like Behar and Orissa which claims that it has never received from 
its start resources adequate to its needs ? No satisfactory results 
seemed likely to bo reached by our attempting to act as a court of 
appeal in contentions of this kind. IVlorcover the artificial and 
temporary nature of the basis cannot be overlooked. It is too much 
determined by mere ' accidents of budgetting in spite of attempts to 
cbiar away abnormalities of expenditure. But even if a normal 
surplus can be agreed at the moment, it tends to be obscured or to 
disappcai in the budgets of succeeding years. How could a contribu- 
tion be levied in later years on the basis of a so-called normal surplus^ 
which did doubtless once exist and might bo said to bo implied in 
the economic life of the province, but which in fact had disappeared 
to bo replaced by a totally different surplus or perhaps by a deficit? 
The best argument for the basis of realised surplus was that, when 
originally recommended, it did recognise existing facts, that it 
appeared to leave all the provinces collectively with improved 
finances and each individual province with a surplus, and that it 
proceeded upon the principle of creating the minimum of financial 
disturbance in introducing the Eeforms scheme. 

14. But these advantages can b& secured by another solution, 
which after careful consideration we think is less open to question. 
It must be noted that even if the original classification of sources of 
revenue in the Montagu-Chelmsford report is strictly adhered to, 
each one of the provinces gains something in revenue, while some 
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gain very substantially in consequence of the introduction of the 
Beform scheme. If our recommendation as to General Stamps is 
accepted, the net increase in the total income of all the provinces 
taken together works out at 1850 lakhs. These additional resources 
represent what the central Government loses and the provinces gain 
under the redistribution. Some parts of them the former may 
reasonably retain and latter forego, so long as contributions to the 
central Government remain necessary. Even those provinces which 
were found at the Simla Conference to be in deficit secured some 
improvement in their revenues under the original classification, 
an improvement which will of course be increased by the 
addition of General Stamps. It has been urged upon us that 
this increased spending power will in fact be swallowed up 
by the higher cost of administration, *by improvement of old 
services, or by inauguration of new. At this stage, however, we are 
considering merely the revenue side of the account. These future 
liabilities would have had to be faced by each province, if no 
Reforms Scheme had come. Each province is the better able to face 
them by reason of the additional resources it has secured. There is 
the advantage that the figures of normal revenue laid down at the 
Simla Conference, have been submitted to Local Governments, and 
with minor amendments, which wo have been able to accept, are 
agreed as arithmetically correct. We propose, subject to the 
limiting consideration referred to in paragragh II, to assess the 
initial contribution on this increase of spending power in the 
provinces. The proposal has the merit of proceeding on the lines of 
minimum disturbance of the Financial position in each province. It 
will enable us to comply with the requirements of leaving each 
province with a surplus, and of inaugurating the new Councils 
without the necessity of resort to fresh taxation. 

15. It is of importance to realise the nature of this transaction. 
In the first place it implies no judgment on the merits of previous 
financial settlements with any province. The increase in revenues 
comes to the provinces as a windfall, or as :i bye-product of a 
constitutional change. It is not due as financial settlements have 
been in the past to consideration of the financial needs of individual 
provinces. It cannot properly be quoted as an admission of financial 
inequalities or as an act of tardy justice to the provinces that gain 
by it. Clearly it has come from political and not primarily from 
financiivl motives. It originates in the desire to secure a greater 
measure of devolution in the provinces, and in the endeavour to 
draw for this purpose a defensible line of financial partition between 
local Governments and the Government of India. While we 
consider that a windfall of this nature affords a suitable basis for 
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initial contributions by the provinces it is not surprising to find that 
its application requires some modiHcations in view of individual 
circumstances. 

Secondly, on this basis the system of contribution appears 
in a less invidious light. The Central Government in the course 
of a political reconstruction gives to each of the local Govern- 
ments some, and to some local Governments a very considerable, 
increase of spending power. Finding itself in a deficit as the 
result of this re-construction, it withholds from each province 
a certain proportion of the increased resources which it is 
intended that the province should eventually obtain. The 
Central Government does not come in as raiding the hard-won 
surplus of a province, nor ought the Central Goverjiment to 
be represented, if our proposal be accepted, as the pensioner of the 
provinces. It can hardly be contended that a province, which has 
at all events decidedly improved its finances as a result of the 
change, has valid ground of complaint, if it does not obtain 
immediately the full increment which it may subsequently realise. 
In the cases of the provinces that gain most, it would hardly bo 
possible for any such province to spend in the first year the whole 
of its suddenly increased resources ; and if it were possible, it would 
be financially undesirable. We think therefore that this basis 
affords less scope for controversy and may bo accepted as both 
more logical and more equitable than the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Eeport. 

16. A detailed calculation (of which copies arc being handed to 
the Government of India) has accordingly been made to ascertain the 
net additional revenues with which each province will be endowed 
by the now allocation of resources. Starting on the assumption 
that our proposal about General Stamps will be adopted, we have 
worked on the figures of moral income which were accepted at the 
Simla Conference and on figures similarly accepted when we came 
to tabulate the expenditure which will be transferred to and from 
provinces. Wo took the calculations with us on tour, discussed 
them with the officials of each province, and made several correction 
at their instance. The figures of increased spending power on which 
wo ultimately acted may be regarded as agreed figures. Certain 
provinces urged that they are unduly favourable to our argument, 
as the great rise this year in the income-tax receipts means a 
correspondingly greater loss to local Governments when they cease 
to enjoy a share of those receipts. Provision however clearly 
demands that all our standard should be based on figures for the 
same years ; and there would be advantage in elaborating a series 
of normal statistics different from those which specifically prepared 
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to assist us in our enquiry. We were also pressed to make allow- 
ances for schemes of future expenditure to which special importance 
was attached ; but to this wo have been unable to accede as it 
is not our task to make* budget fore-cast. 

17. Having arrived in the manner indicated at the extra 
spending power which will accrue to each province, we first consider- 
ed the possibility of securing the All-India deficit by an oven rate 
on all the provincial figures. So far-reaching, however, is the 
disparity in the financial strength of the provinces that even this 
apparently equitable arrangement would in some cases have caused 
hardship. The extreme case would bo that of a i)rovince which has 
been depending largely on doles from the central exchequer ; and 
difficulty arises wherever the provincial revenues are so pinched 
that the now resources have had to bo seriously discounted to 
provide for the normal expenditure. Wo have therefore had to 
consider each province on its merits, relying both on the abundant 
statistical information which was placed at our disposal and on the 
insight which we gained into the general situation by our local 
consultations with the best expert opinion. Our recommendations 
may be conveniently sot out in the following statement, which 
explains itself when read with the succeeding paragraphs : — 


[In Lakh}<] 


Province. 

Iiicroasrd spoiuliug 
power under new 
distribution of 

CoiitributioMs as 
recoimiieiideil by 
the Committee. 

Increased spen»l 
ing power left 
' after enntribn- 
tions are 



revenues. 

paid. 

Madras 

.. 

. 5,76 

3,48 

2,28 

Bombay 

.. 

93 

56 

37 

Bengal 

.. 

. 1,01 

63 

41 

United Provinces 

3,94 

2,40 

1,57 

Fanjab 

.. 

. 2,89 

1,75 

1,14 

Burma 

.. 

. 2,46 

64 

1,82 

Bihar and Orissa- 

51 

Nil. 

51 

Central Provinces 

52 

22 

30 

Assam 

•• 

42 

15 

27 

Total 


1,850 

9,83 

8,67 


18. The virovincea which caused us most anxiety were Burma 
and Orissa. In the former the coming improvement in its revenues 
been largely discounted by the heavy commitments necessary to 
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give Burma Ihc responsible administrative coiivcniencos which it 
now lacks. The province, as we have satisfied ourselves, is far 
l) )hiiid India proper in what its Government does for the people. 
Profits fiowing from the rice control scheme, and a wise outlay of 
borrowed capital, should enable rapid progress now to bo made but 
the heavy recurring expenditure which development entails will be 
more imminent than the new income which it will yield. We are 
convinced that a very substantial share of the surplus revenues of 
this province should bo left free, and our calculations have led us 
to fix on them only about six and half per cent of the total deficit ; 
this happens, as will bo seen below, to equal what we determine as 
the standard ratio of contribution. In Behar and Orissa the local 
Government is quite the poorest in India and every special skill 
will be required in developing its resources. Heavy initial expendi- 
ture lies in front of what is still a now province and here is a wholly 
abnormal want of elasticity about its revenues. AVe cannot advise 
that any share of the deficit should be taken from Bihar and Orissa 
in 1921-22 and wc expect that the ppovinco will bo suftioiontly 
burdened by having to work up to its standard ratio of contribution 
in the same period as the rest of India. 

10. 'rh(3 two provinces which come next in difficulty are the 
Centhil Provinces and Assam. They have •a small margin at the 
best of times, and their need for development is great. The former 
has a more rapidly expanding revenue than the latter, but on the 
other hand, its finances are more liable to disturbance by famine. 
On the whole we do not feel that it ’Would be just to ask more than 
roughly ’40 per cent of their windfall in both cases, and we have 
based our recommendations accordingly. 

20. The special treatment of those four provinces left us with 
882 lakhs to allocate among their five richer neighbours ; and this 
sum would bo secured by a flat rate of about 60 per cent on their 
new revenues. After the most careful scrutiny of their v.irioua 
pecnliarilios wo see Jio marked necessity for dilfereiitial treatment 
interso. In Midras and thi United Provinces the windfall is 
so vast that it could not be employed profitably for several years. 
On the other hand, their rovejmes do not promise any remarkable 
elasticity, economy has been strictly practised, and considerable 
arrears of administrative progress are now due. In the Paigab 
also the windfall is large a»nd balances are full while here the reve- 
nues move upwards with marked ease. The position is loss simple 
for diverse reasons in Bombay and Bengal. The former has attained 
a scale of expenditure far above the Indian average and the pace of 
expansion of its revenues is distinctly higher than in any other 
province. We believe that it could without inoonvenience forego 
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the greater part of its new resources at the outset, aitd help the less 
fortunate provinces from its own abundant balance. But we 
hesitate to differentiate it prejudicially from the other richer 
provinces. Bengal on the other hand has a low scale of expendi- 
ture and an inelastic revenue: and it will receive only a very 
moderate start in its new financial career. But its size, intrinsic 
wealth and general economic possibilities prevented us from treating 
it more favourably than the other provinces in this category. 

21. On a general view of the table the heavy contributions 
of Madras, the United Provinces and the Punjab doubtless call for 
comment. Between them these three provinces have to bear 35-5 
24*5 and 8 per cent respectively, of the total initial contribution 
making 78 per cent of the whole. Conversely, the light assessments 
of Bengal and Bombay contributing 6*5 and 5*5 per cent respecti- 
vely of the levy will be noticed. But the character of the transaction 
as described above must be borne in mincl. If the contribution 
represented some new and additional burden extracted from the 
wealths of the provinces, objection might fairly bo taken. But it 
really amounts to the requirement that Madras is called upon to 
content itself in the initial year with an improvement in its revenue 
of 228 lakhs instead of a possible maximum of 576; United Provinces 
with an improvement of 157 lakhs instead of a possible 397 and 
the Punjab with an improvement of 114 lakhs instead of a possible 
289. The weight of the contribution by the Provinces is the best 
index to the amount of their gains, both immediate, and, as will be 
seen, eventual, under the new financial scheme. Just because 
immediately they arc substantial gainers, they can best afford to 
postpone the full enjoyment of their ultimate advantages. 

22. If on the other hand it is urged that some provinces, 
Bengal and Bombay for instance, escape too lightly under this assess- 
ment, the answer is two-fold. In the first place they are light gainers 
ill the new distribution of revenues, Bengal having a gross gain of 
10.4 lakhs and Bombay of 93. Secondly, wo have not overlooked 
the claim of certain provinces to exemption from the levy in virtue 
of their indirect contributions through customs and income-tax to 
the Government of India. While this claim is often over-stated 
and exaggerated, we recognised that provinces with commercial 
capitals such as Calcutta and Bombay make larger contributions 
through these channels than purely agricultural provinces; and it 
will bo noticed that those provinces where p lyment to the Govern- 
ment of India through customs and income-tax is presumably highest 
make a light contribution to the provincial levy. 
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Chapter IV.— The Standard Contributions. 

23. Our recommendation as to the ratio on which the Provinces 
can properly bo called upon to contribute the deficit of the Govern- 
ment of India in the first year of contribution (paragraph 17 above) 
is based, as already stated, upon consideration of their present 
financial positions and of the immediate improvement which will be 
effected therein by the redistribution of revenues under the Reforms 
Scheme. This ratio is not intended in any manner to represent the 
ideal scale on which the Provinces should in equity be called upon 
to contribute, nor is it possible that it should do so. In making our 
recommendation as to the initial contributions wo have had to 
consider established programmes of taxation and expenditure, and 
legislative and administrative expectations and habits, that cannot 
without seriou-s mischief bo siubletily adjusted to a now and more 
<M|uital»le ratio of contribution widely dilforont (as an equitable rati*) 
must admittedly bo) from that of the past. It is accordingly 
inevitable, if such mischief is to be avoided, that the ratio for initial 
contributions should bear little relation to that which would be 
ideally equitable. But an initial ratio of this nature can only bo 
defended as a measure of transition. It is necessary, but it is 
necessary only in order to give time to the Provinces to adjust tieir 
budgets to a new state of affairs ; and wo are clearly of opinion that 
no scheme of contribution can be satisfactory that does not 
provide for a more equitable distribution of the burden of the deficit 
within a reasonable time. 

24. The ideal basis for such an equitable distribution can be 
stated with some certainty. To do equity between the Provinces it 
is necessary that the total contribution of each to the purse of the 
Government of India should be proportionate to its capacity to 
contribute. Unfortunately the application of this principle in 
practice presents many difficulties. 

25. The total contribution of a Province to the pur.se of the 
Government of India will consist in future of its direct contribution 
towards the deficit, together with its indirect contribution (as 
at present) through the channels of custom.s, income-tax, duties on 
salt, etc. A valuation of the amount of this indirect contribution 
involves an exact arithmetical calculation of the proportion of the 
total sum collected under each of these heads of revenue w'hich is 
properly attributable to each Province. For such a calculation the 
statistical information available as to the distribution of the revenue 
between the Provinces is not adequate.. Under the head of customs 
the locality in which dutiable articles are consumed cannot be traced 
with sufficient accuracy ; under that of income-tax, questions of 
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the utmost complexity arise as to the true local source of the income 
assessed — questions which the information in the hands of th® 
assessing officers does not enable them to answer. We have never- 
theless carried our investigation into this matter as far as available 
information permits, and by means of an examination of the statistics 
concerning the distribution of articles which have paid customs duty, 
and of those concerning the place of collection of income-tax, 
together with a review of the more general circumstances of the 
economic life of the Provinces we have found it possible to arrive 
at ail estimate of the weight which should be given in fixing the 
basis for equitable contributions by the Provinces, to their indirect 
contributions. 

26 . Turning to the other circumstance which must be 
considered in fixing the ideal basis for an equitable distribution — 
the capacities of the Provinces to contribute — we find practical 
difficulties no less great than in the exact arithmetical calculation 
of the quantities involved. The capacity of a province to contribute 
is its taxable capacity, which is the sum of the incomes of its tax- 
payers, or the average income of its tax-payors multiplied by their 
number. In this connection also the statistical information available 
does not permit of any direct valuation. Enquiries of much 
interest have been made at various times with a view to calculating 
the wealth pi the respootivo Provinces or the average income of 
their respective inhabitants, and the results provided much useful 
information ; hut in the absence of any general assessment of 
incomes, and of any census of production, they carinot be considered 
reliable as a direct estimate of the (luantities concerned. In 
the absence of any such direct estimate, various circumstances 
have been suggested to us as capable of serving, taken separately or 
together, as an indirect measuro of the relative taxable capacities 
of the Provinces. Amongst these may be mentioned gross population, 

. urban and rural, or industrial and agricultural population ; cultivated 
ares ; provincial revenue, or provincial expenditure ; amount of 
income-tax collected ; and, more indirect, amount of salt or of 
foreign textile goods consumed in each Province. As measures of 
comparison all these are open to obvious criticisms, both on 
theoretical and on practical grounds. We are of opinion, however, 
that some of them are not without their value as a substitute for the 
direct information which is not available and they have indeed 
assisted us in coming to a general conclusion as to the relative taxable 
. capacities of tlie provinces. But we are also of opinion that none 
of them is capable of serving, either alone or in conjunction with 
others, as an accurate or even an^ approximate arithmetical measure 
of those capacities. 
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27, For the reasons given, we believe it to be useless to attempt 
to state a formula, to serve as a basis for a standard ratio of conti ibu- 
tions, capable of automatic application from year to year by reference 
to ascertained statistics. Although the formula could be stated, the 
statistics which would be needed for its application are not available. 
But we are able, after surveying such figures^ as arc available and after 
close enquiry into the circumstances of each province, to recommend 
a fixed ratio of contributions which in our opinion represents a 
standard and equitable distribution of the burden of any deficit. 
In arriving at this ratio we have taken into consideration the 
indirect contributions of the j)rovinces to the i>ursc of the Govern- 
ment of India, and in particular the incidence of customs duties and 
of income-tax. We have enquired into the relative taxable capaci- 
ties of the provinces, in the light of their agricultural and industrial 
wealth and of all other relevant iiicidents of their economic positions 
including i^articularly their liability to famine. It should* be observed 
that wo have considered their taxable capacities not only as they are 
at the present time, or as they will be in the immediate future but 
from the point of view also of the capacity of each province for expan- 
sion and development agriculturally and industrially, and by respect 
of imperhictly developed assets such as minerals and forests. We have 
also given consideration to the elasticity of the existing heads of 
revenue which will bo secured to each province, and to the availability 
of its wealth for taxation. After estimating, to the best of curability, 
the weight which should be given to each of these circumstances, we 
recommend the following fixed ratio* as representing an equitable 
basis for the relative contributions of the provinces to the deficit. 


Province, 


Standard Contributions 

Per cent contribution 
to deficit. 


Madras ... ••• 17 

Bombay — — 13 

Bengal ... ... 19 

United Provinces — — 18 

Panjab •.. ... 9 

Burma — •- 6*5 

Bihar and Orissa — ••• 10 

Central Provinces ... ••• 5 

Assam — ••• 2 '6 


100 per obnt. 


28. This, in our opinion, is the ratio which the provinces 
should in equity be called upon to contribute after an interval of 
time sufficient to enable them to adjust their budgets to the new 


8(a) 
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conditions. We further recommend that the interval allowed for 
adjustment should not be unduly prolonged. The initial ratio which 
we have proposed is a practicsjl necessity, but the provinces which 
will be called upon to pay thereunder more than they should pay 
in equity, ought not to be required to bear that burden for a longer 
period or to a greater extent than is required to prevent dislocation 
of the provincial budgets. We propose, therefore, that contributions 
should be made ofi the standard ratio to any deficit that there may 
be in the seventh year of contribution and that the process of 
transition from the initial to the stjindard ratio should be continuous, 
beginning in the second year of contribution, and proceeding in six 
equal annual stops. The following table shows the initial, 
intermediate and ultimate ratio of contribution for the seven years, 
in accordance with our recommendations. The initial ratio is the 
rate per cent of the actual initial contributions recommended in 
paragraph 17 above : — 

Per cent contributions to deficit in seven consecutive years 
beginning with the first year of contribution. 



(rounded ofi to even 

halves). 




Province. 

1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

1th. 

5 th. 

6th. 

7th, 

year. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

Madras 

355 

32-5 

29-5 

2G-5 

23 

20 

17 

Bombay 

5-5 

7 

8 

9-5 

10-5 

12 

13 

Bengal 

6-5 

8-5 

10-5 

12*5 

15 

17 

19 

United Provinces 

24-5 

23*5 

22-5 

21 

20 

19 

18 

Panjab 

18 

16-5 

15 

13-5 

12 

10-5 

9 

Burma 

6-5 

0-5 

6-5 

6-5 

6-5 

6-5 

6-5 

Bihar and Orissa 

Nil. 

P5 

3 

5 

7 

8-5 

10 

Central Provinces 

2 

2-5 

3 

3-5 

4 

4*5 

5 

Assam 

1-5 

1-5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2-5 


100% 100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 100% 

100% 


29. It should be observed that, if the Government of India 
fulfil their announced intention of gradually wiping out their deficit, 
against any increase in the proportion which a province will be called 
^pon to contribute from year to year, there will bo set off a reduction 
in the tofeil to be contributed. 

30. The scheme of contribution that we recommend above 
complies we believe with the two essential conditions, that any imme- 
diate dislocation in the provincial budgets must .be avoided, and that 
the admitted inequalities of the proportions in which, in the past, the 
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provinces have contributed to the purse of the Government of India* 
must be rectified within a reasonable time. The scheme is subject 
to the disadvant«age that the ratio which wo recommend is fixed and 
cannot hold good for an indefinite x>eriod. We are of opinion how- 
ever that it will do substantial equity botjveen the provinces until 
such a period of time has passed as may be required to effect a very 
substantial change in their relative states of economic development, a 
change scarcely to bo effected in less than at least a decade. 

Chapter V. —Provincial Loan Account. 

31. The future financing of the Provincial Loan Account is 
a less controversial subject than the others that we have had to 
investigate. It is commonly agreed that it is the natural result of 
the Reforms Scheme that the provinces should for the future finance 
of their owniloan transactions and that joint accounts of this nature 
between them and the Government of India should bo wound up as 
quickly as possible. In our discussions of this subject with the Provin- 
cial Governments we have found little or no differcnc(3 of opinion as to 
this, and our task has been only to ascertain the wishes of the Provin- 
cial Goverment as to the amount of its account which each can take 
•over on 1st, April 1021, and how soon it can take over the rest. 

32. The Government of Bengal, the Panjab, the Central Pro- 
vinces and Assam signified to us their willingness to take over the 
w^hole of their respect! yo loan accounts on 1st, April 1921 and we 
recommend that it should be arranged for them to do so. In some 
oases it was stipulated as a condition tliat the provincial Government 
should be allowed to use for the purpose any part of its balance, 
including the earmarked portion. We see no objection to the con- 
dition, which accords with the intention expressed in paragraph 
208 of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. 

33. The Government of Bombay, the United Provinces, 
Burma, Bihar and Orissa signified to us their willingness to take 
over a portion of their provincial loan accounts on 1st, April 1921 
and the remainder in instalments to cover varying periods. The 
Govd.iment of Madras alone expressed unwillingness to take over 
any part of the account. Evidence was given before us, however, 
by ofHcials of that Government to the effect that they would not 
object to do so if the transfer could be effected by fresh credit 
arrangements. In view of this and of the great improvement which 
will be effected in the financial position of the province by the^ 
redistribution of revenues under the Reforms Scheme, we are of 
opinion that there is no reason why Madras should form 
exception to the general scheme for the transfer of their accounts 
which we recommend below for application to those provinces which 
are prepared to take over a part of their accounts forthwith. 
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34. In the case of those provinces, namely, Bombay, the United 
Provinces, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, and including as stated, Madras, 
we recommend that the Provincial Loan Account should be “funded,’^ 
at a rate of interest calculated . at the weighted average of the three 
rates of three and half, four and half and five and half per cent now 
paid on varying portions of the account. AYlnitever portion of the 
aecount so ‘‘ funded ” the province is prepared to take over forthwith 
should, wo recommend, be written off against an equal portion of the 
provincial balance as from 1st, April 1921 ; and the balance of the 
“ funded’* account should remain outstanding as a debt from the pro- 
vince to the Government of India. On the outstanding balance the 
province should pay interest at the calculated average rate, and also 
an annual charge for redemption enough to redeem the debt in ‘a lixed 
number of years, which should not, save in exceptional circumstances, 
exceed twelve. The provinces should further have the option to make 
in any year a large repayment that the fixed redemption charge. 

35. The provinces in question will ]»robal)ly not be in a 
position to state the exact proportion of their respective accounts 
which they are prepared to take over, or the exact number of years 
that they will require to repay the balance, until their closing balance 
on 1st April 1921, are more precisely ascertained, and also until 
they know what contributions will bo required from them. It 
appears therefore that these details must be left for determination 
by future negotiations. We are however of opinion that a maximum 
period of twelve years is ample in order to enable any province t(^ 
clear its account and that in some cases the period may with advantage 
be substantially reduced. We further consider that the fixing of a 
definite term of repayment and the provision of an annual charge for 
redemption within that term are essential in order to secure the 
desired clearing accounts between the Provincial Governments and 
the Government of India. 

Conclusion. 

36. Several other matters were referred to in the course of our 
enquiry, on which a recommendation appeared to u^ to be outside the 
strict scope of our reference. We propose, however, to communicate 
our views upon some of them informally to the Government of India. 

37. In conclusion we wish to express our indebtedsiess to our 
secretary Mr. Dina Nath Dutt, lor his carefukand methodical assist- 
ance in our work. We have also derived very great benefit from- 
the association with us of Mr. 0. G. Sim, c.i,k., whom the Govern- 
ment of India attached to us as liaison officer. 

Meston. 

Charles Egberts. 

E. Hilton Young. 



Rules Under the 

Govt, of India Act 

Council of State and Legislative 

ASSEMBLY 

III exercise of the powers conferred by sub-sections (l) and (5) 
of section 67 and sub-section (1) of section 129-A of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor General in Council, with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State in Council, is pleased to make the follow- 
ing rules for the Chambers of the Indian Tiegislature. 

Short Title. 

1. These rules may be called the Indian Legislative Rules. 

Definitions. 

2, In these rules, unless the context otherwise requires, — 

‘‘Assembly means the Legislative Assembly ; 

“Chamber ” means a Chamber of the Indian Legislature ; 

“Council ” means the Council of State ; 

“Finance Member ” means the member of the Assembly 
appointed by the Governor General to perform the functions assigned 
to the Finance Member under these rules ; 

“Gazette ” means the Gazette of India ; 

“member” means a member of either Chamber ; 

“member of the Government ” means a member of the 
Governor-Generars P]xecutive Council, and includes any member to 
whom such a member may delegate any function assigned to him 
under these rules ; 

“resolution ” means a motion for the purpose of discussing a 
matter of general public interest ; 

“standing order ” means a standing order of either Chamber ; 

“Secretary” means the Secretary to either Chamber, and 
includes any person for the time being "performing the duties of the 
Seoretivry. 

* 9 
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Temporaiy Chairman. 

.3. At the commencement of every Session, the Governor-General 
shall nominate from amongst the members of the Assembly a panel of 
not more than four Chairmen, any one of whom may preside over 
the Assembly in the absence of the President and Deputy President, 
when so requested by the President, or in his absence, by the Deputy 
President. 

President and Secretary. 

4. The Deputy President and any Chairman of the Assembly 
and any person appointed by the Governor General to preside over 
the Council in the absence of the President shall, when presiding 
over the Assembly or the Council, as the case may be, have the same 
powers as the President when so presiding, and all references to the 
President in these rules shall, in these circumstances be deemed to 
be references to any such person so presiding. 

5. The Secretary, and such assistants of the Secretary as the 
Governor-General considers to be necessary, shall be appointed by 
order in writing by the Governor General and shall hold office 
during his pleasure. 

Non*offidal Businesst 

6. The Governor-General, after considering the state of 
business of the Chamber, shall, at the commencement of each Session 
of that Chamber, allot as many days as are in his opinion compatible 
with the public interests for the business of non-official members in 
that Chamber, and may, from time to time during the Session, alter 
such allotment, and on these days such business shall have precedence. 
At all other times Government business shall have precedence. 

On QuettionSi 

7. The Governor-General may within the period of notice 
disallow any question or any part of a question on the ground that 
it relates to a matter which is not primarily the concern of the 
Governor-General in Council, and, if he does so, the question or part 
of the question shall not bo placed on the list of questions. 

8. (1) A question may be asked for the purpose of obtaining 
information on a matter of public concern within the special 
cognisance of the member to whom it is addressed : 

Provided that no question shall be ' asked in regard to any of 
the following subjects, namely • — 

(i) any matter effecting the relations of His Mojesty’s Govern- 
ment, or of the Governor General in Council, with any 
foreign State ; 
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(w) any matter affecting the relations of any of the foregoing 
authorities with any Prince or Chief under t.he suzerainty 
of His Majesty, or relating to the afiairs of any such Prince 
or Chief or to the administration of the territories of any 
such Prince or Chief ; and 

{Hi) any matter which is under adjudication by a Court of Law 
having jurisdietion in any part of his Majesty’s Dominions. 

(2) The decision of the Governor- Gen oral on the point whether 
any question is or is not within the restrictions imposed by sub-rule 
(l) shall bo final. 

9. In matters which are or have have been the subject of 
controversy between the Governor General in Council and the 
Secretary of State or Local Government, no question shall be asked 
except as to matters of fact, and the answer shall be confined to a 
statement of facts. 

Supplementary Questions. 

10. Any member may put a supplemontary question for the 
purpose of further elucidating any matter of fact regarding whjjch 
an answer has been given : 

Provided that the President shall disallow any supplementary 
question if, in his opinion, it infringes the rules as to the subject 
matter of questions, and in that case the question shall not appear 
on the record of the proceedings of the Chamber. 

Motion for Adjournments. 

11. Amotion for an adjournment of the business of either 
Chamber for the purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance may be made ' with the consent of the Governor- 
General which shall not be refused, except for reasons which would 
justify disallowance of a resolution. 

12. The right to move the adjournment of either Chamber for 
the purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent public 
importance shall be subject to the following restrictions, namely - 

{%) not more than one such motion shall be made at the same 
sitting ; — 

(w) not more than one matter can be discussed on the same 
motion, and the motion must be restricted to a specified 
matter of recent occurrence ; 

{in) the motion must not revive discussion on a matter whiob 
has been discussed in the same Session ; 

(ir) the motion must not anticipate a matter which luis been 
previously appointed for consideration, or with reference to 
which a no* ice of motion has been previously given \ and 
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{r) the motion must not deal with a matter on which a 
rcBoJutioii could not be moved. 

Quorum. 

13. In the case of the Council the presence of at least fifteen 
members, and in the case of the Assembly the presence of at least 
twenty-five members, shall bo necessary to constitute a meeting of 
the Council or of the Assembly for the exorcise of its powers. 

Language of Proceedings. 

11. The business of the Indian legislature shall be transacted 
in English provided that the President may permit any member 
unacquainted with English to address the ^^ouncil in a vernacular. 

Points of Order. 

15. (1) The President shall decide all points of order which 

may arise, and his decision shall be final. 

(2) Any member may at any time submit a point of order for 
the decision of the President, but in doing so shall confine himself 
to stating the poiiit. 

.; 16. The President, after having called the attention of the 

Chamber to the conduct of a member who persists in irrelevance 
or in tedious repetition either of his own arguments or of the 
arguments used by other members in debate, may direct him to 
discontinue his speech. 

Withdrawal of Member. 

17. (l) The President shall preserve order and have all powers 
necessary for the purposb of enforcing his decisions on all 
points of order. 

(2) He may direct any member whoso conduct is in his opinion 
grossly disorderly to withdraw immediately from the 
Chamber, and any member so ordered to withdraw shall 
do so forthwith and shall absent himself during the 
remainder of the day's meeting. If any member is ordered 
to withdraw a second time in the same session, the 
President may direct the member to absent himself from 
the meetings of the Chamber for any period not longer 
than the remainder of the Session, and the member so 
directed shall absent himself accordingly. 

(3) The President may, in the case of grave disorder arising in 
the Chamber, suspend any sitting for a time to be named 
by him. 

Notice and Publication of Bills 

18. The Governor-General may order the publication of any 
Bill (together with the »Statement of Objects and Reasons accompa- 
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ijyitjg it) ill the C4azette, althougli no motion lias been made for 
leave to introduce the Bill. In that case it shall not bo necessary 
to move for leave to introduce the Bill, and, if the Bill is afterwards 
introduced it shall not be necessary to publish it again. 

19. (l) Any member, other than a member of the Government, 
desiring to move for leave to introduce a Bill shall give notice 
of his intention, and shall, together with the notice, submit 
a copy of the Bill and a full Statement of Objects and 
Eeasons. 

(2) If the Bill is a Bill which under the Government of India 
Act requires sanction, the member shall annex to the notice 
a copy of such sanction, and the notice shall not be valid 
until this requirement is complied with. 

(3) If any question arises, whether a Bill is or is not a Bill 
which requires sanction under the Government of India 
Act, the (luestion shall be referrodto the Governor-General, 
and his decision on the question shall bo final. 

(I) The period of notice of a motion for leave to introduce a 
Bill under this rule shall be one month or, if the Governor- 
General so directs, a further period not exceeding in all two 
months. 

20. As soon as may be after a Bill has been introduced, the 
Bill, unless it has already been published, shall be published in the 
Gazette. 

Certification of Governor-General 

21. If the Governor-General certifies that a Bill or any 
clause of a Bill or an amendment to a Bill alfects the safety 
or tramiuility of British India or any part thereof, and directs that 
no pro? eedings or no further proceedings shall be taken thereon, all 
notices of motions in connection with the subject-matter of the 
certificate shall lapse, and if any sncl) motion has not already been 
sot down in the list of business, it shall not he so set down. If any 
such motion has been set down on the list of business, the President 
shall, wdien the motion is reached, inform the Chamber of the 
Governor-Generars action, and the Chamber shall forthwith, without 
debate, proceed to the next item of business. 

Disallowance of Resolutions 

22. The Governor-General may, within the period of iiotiro, 
disallow any resolution or any part of a resolution, on the ground 
that it cannot be moved without detriment to the public interest, 
or on the ground that it relates to a matter which is not primarily 
the concern of the Governor-General in Council, and, if he does so, 
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the resolution or part of the resolution shall not be placed on the 
list of business. 

Restrictions of Discussion 

23. (1) Every resolution shall be in the form of a specitic recom- 
mendation addressed to 'the Governor-General in Council, and no 
resolution shall be moved in regard to any of the following subjects, 
namely : — 

(t) any matter affecting the relations of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or of the Governor-General or the Governor-General 
in Council, with any foreign State ; 

(ii) any matter affecting the relations of any of the foregoing 
authorities with any Prince or Chief under the suzerainty, 
of His Majesty, or relating to the affairs of any such Prince 
or Chief or to the administration of the territory of any 
such Prince or Chief ; and 

{Hi) any matter which is under adjudication by a Court of Law 
having jurisdiction in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions, 

(2) The decision of the Governor-General on the point whether 
any resolution is or is not within the restrictions imposed by sub- 
rule (l) shall be final. 

24. A copy of every resolution which has been passed by either 
Chamber shall be forwarded to the Governor-General in Council, 
but any such resolution shall have effect only as a recommendation 
to the Governor-General in Council. 

On Bills 

25. Every Bill which has been passed by the originating Chani- 
shall be sent to the other Chamber, and copies of the Bill shall be 
laid on the table at the next following meeting of that Chamber. 

26. At any time after copies have been laid on the table, any 
merabor acting on behalf of Government in the case of a Government 
Bill or, in any other case, any member may give notice of his inten- 
tion to move that the Bill be taken into consideration. 

27. On the day on which the motion is set down in the list of 
business, which shall, unless the President otherwise directs, be not 
less than three days fiom the receipt of the notice, the member 
giving notice may move that the Bill be taken into consideration. 

28. On the day on which such motion is made or on any subse- 
quent day to which the discussion is post poned, the principle of the 
Bill and its general provisions may be discussed, but the details of 
the Bill must not be discussed further than is necessary to explain 
its principle. 
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29. Any member may (if the Bill has not already been referred 
to a Select Committee of the originating Chamber or to a Joint 
Committee of both Chambers, but not otherwise) move as an amend- 
ment that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee, and if such 
motion is carried, the Bill shall be referred to a Select Committee, 
and the standing orders regarding Select Committees on Bills origi- 
nating in the Chamber shall then apply. 

Passing of Bills 

30. If the motion that the Bill be taken into consideration is 
carried, the Bill shall be taken into consideration, and the provisions 
of the standing orders of the Chamber regarding consideration of 
amendments to Bills and the subsetpient procedure in regard to the 
passing of Bills shall apply. 

31 If the Bill is passed without amendment and the originating 
Chamber is the Legislative Assembly, a message shall bo sent to the 
Legislative Assembly intimating that the Council of State have 
agreed to the Bill without any amendments. If the originatitjg 
Chamber is the Council of State, the Bill with a message to the 
effect that the Legislative Assembly have agreed to the Bill without 
any amendments shall bo sent to the Council of State. 

32. If the Bill is passed with amendments, the Bill shall he 
returned with a message asking the concurrence of the origina- 
tir]g Chamber to the amendments. 

33. AVhen a Bill which has been amended in the other Chamber 
is returned to the originating Chamber, copies of the Bill shall ho 
laid on the table at the next following meeting of that Chamber. 

34. After the amended Bill has been laid on the table, any 
member acting on behalf of Govemment in the case of a Government 
Bill or, in any other case, any member after giving three days’ notice 
or with the consent of the President without notice, may move that 
the amendments he taken into consideration. 

On Amendments to Bills 

35. (l) If on amotion that the amendments be taken into cow- 
sideration is carried, the President shall put the amend- 
ments to the Chamber in such manner as he thinks most 
convenient for their consideration. 

(2) Further amendments relevant to the subject matter of the 
amendments made by the other Chamber may he moved, 
but no further amendment shall he moved to the Bill, unless 
it is consequential upon, or an alternative to an amendment 
made by the other Chamber^ 
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n6. (l) If tlie Cliambor agrees 1o the ameiifl meats made by the 
other Chamber, a message intimating its agreement shall 
be sent to that Chamber. 

(2) If the Chamber disagrees with the amendments made 
by the other Chamber, or any of them, the Bill with a 
message intimating its disagreement shall be sent to that 
Chamber. 

(3) If the Chamber agrees to the amendments or any of them 
with further amendments or proposes further amendments 
in place of amendments made by the other Chamber, the 
Bill as further amended with a message to that effect shall 
be sent to the other Chamber. 

( t) The other Chamber may either agree to the Bill as 
originally passed in the originating Chaiubcr or as further 
amended by that Chamber, as the case may lie, or may 
return the Bill with a message thit it insists on an amend- 
ment or amendments to which the originating Chamber 
has disagreed. 

(5) If a Bill is returned with a message intimating that the 
other Chamber insists on amendments to which the origi- 
nating Chamber is unable to agree, that Chamber may 
either — 

(i) report the fact of the disagreement to the (Tovernor- 
General, or 

{ii) allow the Bill to lapse. 

37. A joint sitting of both Chambers shall be convened by the 
Governor-General by notification in the Gazette. 

38. The President of the Council shall preside at a joint sitting 
and the procedure of the Council shall, so far as practicable, apply. 

39. The members present at a joint sitting may deliberate and 
shall vote together upon the Bill at last proposed by the originating 
Chamber and upon amendments, if any, which have been made 
theiein by one Chamber and not agreed to by the other, and any such 
amendment which are affirmed by a majority of the total members 
of the Council and the Assembly present at such sitting shall he 
taken to have been carried ; and if the Bill with the amendments, 
if any, is affirmed by a majority of the members of the Council and 
the Assembly present at such sitting, it shall be deemed to have 
been duly passed by both Chambers. 

40. (1) If both Chambers agree to a meeting of members for 
the purpose of discussing a difference of opinion which has arisen 
betw'een the two Chambers, a conference shall bo held. 
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(2) At a conference each Chambor shall bo represented by an 
equal number of members. 

(3) The conference shall determine its own procedure. 

(4) The time and place of the conference shall be fixed by the 
President of the Council, 

41. Messages between one Chambor and the other Chamber 
shall be conveyed by the Secretary of the one Chamber to the Sec- 
retary of the other, or in such other manner as the Chambeis may 
agree. 

Joint Committeos. 

42. (l) If a resolution is passed in the originating Chamber 
recommending that a Bill should be committed to a Joint Committee 
of both Chambers, a message shall be sent to the other Chamber to 
inform it of the resolution and to desire its concurrence in the reso- 
lution. 

(2) If the other Chamber agrees, a motion shall be made in 
each Chamber nominating the members of that Chamber who are to 
serve on the Committee. On a Joint Committee equal numbers of 
members of each Chamber must be nominated. 

(3) The Chairman of the Committee shall bo elected by the 
Committee. He shall have only a single vote, and, if the votes are 
equal, the (luestion shall bo decided in the negative. 

(4) The time and place of the meeting of the Committee shall 
be fixed by the President of the Council, 

The Budget. 

43. A statement of the estimated annual expenditure and 
revenue of the Governor-General in Council (hereinafter referred to 
as “ the Budget ”) shall be presented to each Chamber on such day 
or days as the Governor-General may appoint. 

44. (1) A separate demand shall ordinarily be made in respect 
of grant proposed for each Department of the Government provided 
that the Finance Member may in his discretion include in one 

>||^mand grants proposed for two or more Departments, or make a 
• aemdnd in respect of expenditure which cannot readily be classified 
under particular Departments. 

^(2) Each demand shall contain, first, a statement of the total 
^ant proposed, and then a statement of the detailed estimate under 

grant divided into items. 

(3) Subject to these rules the Budget shall be presented in such 
a form as the Finance Member may consider best fitted for its con- 
sideration by the Assembly. 

10 
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The Budget Debate. 

45. The Budget shall be dealt with by the Assembly in two 
stages, namely : — 

(1) a general discussion ; and 

(ii) the voting of demands for grants. 

46. (1) On a day to be appointed by the Governor General 
subsequent to the day on which the Budget is presented and for 
such time as the Governor General may allot for this purpose, the 
Assembly shall be at liberty to discuss the Budget as a whole or any 
(juestion of principle involved therein, but no motion shall bo moved 
at this stage, nor shall the Budget be submitted to the vote of the 
Assembly. 

(2) The Finance -Member shall have a general right of reply at 
the end of the discussion. 

(3) The President may, if he thinks fit, lU'escribe a time limit 
for speeches. 

Voting of Grants. 

47. (l) Not more than fifteen days shall be allotted by the 
Governor General for the discussion of the demands of the Governor 
General in Council for grants. 

(2) Of the days so allotted, not more than two days shall be 
allotted by the Governor General to the discussion of ajiy one 
demand. As soon as the maximum limit of time for discussion is 
reached, the President shall forthwith put every question necessary 
to dispose of the demand under discussion. 

(3) On the last day of the allotted days at five o^clock, the 
President shall forthwith put every question necessary to dispose of 
all the outstanding matters in connection with the demands for 
grants. 

Motions. 

48. (l) No motion for appropriation can be made except on 
the recommendation of the Governor General communicated to the 
Assembly. 

(2) Motions may be moved at this stage to omit or reduce any 
grant, but not to increase or alter the 'destination of a grant. 

(3) When several motions relating to the same demand are 
offered, they shall be discussed in the order in which the heads to 
which they relate appear in the Budget. 

Excess Grants. 

49. When money has been spent on any service, for which the 
vote of the assembly is necessary during any financial year, in excess 
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of the amount granted for that service and for that year, a demand 
for the excess shall be presented to the Assembly by the Finance 
Member and shall be dealt with in the same way by the Assembly 
as if it were a demand for a grant. 

Additional Grants. 

50. (l) An estimate shall be presented to the Assembly fora 
supplementary or additional grant when — 

(1) the amount voted in the Budget of a grant is found to bo 

insufficient for the purposes of the current year, or 

(ti) a need arises during the current year for expenditure for 
which the vote of the Assembly is necessary upon some 
new service not contemplated in the Budget for that 
year. 

(i2) Supplementary or additional estimates shall be dealt with 
in the same way by the Assembly as if they were demands for 
grants. 

Comiiuttee on Public Accounts. 

51. (l) As soon as may be after the commencement of each 
financial year a Committee or Public Accounts shall be constituted 
for the purpose of dealing with the audit and appropriation accounts 
of the Governor General in Council and such other matters as tlio 
Finan^'e Department may refer to the Committee. 

(2) The Committee on Public Accounts shall consist of not 
more than twelve members including the Chairman, of whom not 
less than two-thirds shall be elected by the non-official members of 
the Assembly according to the principle of proportionate representa- 
tion by means of the single transferable vote. The remaining 
members shall be nominated by the Governor-General. 

(.3) The Finance Member shall be Chairman of the Committee, 
and, in the case of an eipiality of votes on any matter, shall have a 
second or casting vote. 

Duty of Finance Committee, 

52. (1) In scrutinising the audit and appro])riation accounts 
of the Governor General in Council, it shall bo the duty of the 
Committee to satisfy itself that the money voted by the Assembly 
has been spent within the scope of the demand granted by the 
Assembly. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the Committee to bring to the notice 
of the Assembly — 

(i) every re-appropriation from one grant to another grant ^ 
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(ii) every re-appropriation within a grant which is not made in 
’ accordance with the rules regulating the functions of the 
Finance Department, or which has the effect of increasing 
the expenditure on an item the provision for which has 
been specifically reduced by a vote of the Assembly ; and 
{Hi) all expenditure which the Finance l^opartmont has request- 
ed should bo brought to the notice of the Assembly. 



Rules Under the 

Govt, of India Act 

Provincial Legislative Council 

III exercise of tlie powers conferred by sub-section (6) of section 
72 1) and sub-section (1) of section 129 A of the Government of 
India Act, the Governor General in Council, with the sanction of 
the Secretary of State in Council, is pleased to make the following 
rules for the Legislative Council of the Governor of 

Short Title. 

1. These rules may be called the Legislative Council 

Rules. 

Definitions. 

2. In these rules — 

“Councir’ means the Legislative Council of ; 

“ Finance Member’^ means the riiember of the Council appointed 
by the Governor to perform the function of the Finance Member 
under these rules ; 

“ Gazette ” means the •••••• Gazette ; 

“ Member ” moans a member of the Council ; 

“ Member of the Government '' means a member of the Kxecu- 
tivo Council or a Minister, and includes any member to whom such 
member may delegate any function assigned to him under these rules. 

“ Resolution” means a motion for the purpose of discussing a 
matter of general public interest ; 

“Standing order” means a standing order of the Council : 
and 

“ Secretary ” means a Secretary to the Council and incliitles 
any person for the time being performing the duties of the Secretary. 

Temporary Chairman. 

3. At the commencement of every Session, the Governor shall 
nominate from amongst the hicmbers of the Council a panel of not 
more than four Chairmen, any one* of' whom may preside over the 
Council in the absence of the President and Deputy President, when 
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SO reiiuesfcecl by the President or, in his absence, by the Deputy 
President. . 

4. The Deputy President and any Chairman of the Council 
shall, when presiding over the Council, have the same powers as the 
President when so presiding, and all references to the President in 
the rules and standing orders shall, in these circumstances, be deemed 
to be references to any such person so presiding. 

Council Secretary. 

6. The Secretary and such assistants of the Secretary as the 
Governor considers to be necessary shall bo appointed by order in 
writing by the Governor and shall hold office during his pleasure. 

Days of Business. 

6. The Governor, after considering the state of business of the 
Council, shall, at the commencement of each Session, allot as many 
days as are in his opinion compatible with the public interests for 
the business of noinofiicial members in the Council, and may from 
time to time during the Session alter such allotment, and on these 
days such business shall have precedence. At all other times 
Government business shall have precedence. 

On Questions. 

7. The Governor may, within the period of notice, disallow any 
question or any part of a question on the ground that it relates to a 
matter which is not primarily the concern of the local Government, 
and if ho does so, the question or part of the question shall not be 
placed on the list of questions. 

8. (l) A question may bo asked for the purpose of obtaining 
information on a matter of public concern within the special cogni- 
sance of the member to whom it is addressed : 

Provided that, no question shall be asked, in regard to any of 
the following subjects, namely : — 

(i) any matter affecting the relations of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment, or of the Government of India, or of the Governor 
or the Governor in Council, with any foreign State ; 

(«) any matter affecting the relations of the foregoing authori- 
ties with any Prince or Chief under the suzerainty of His 
Majesty, or relating to the affairs of any such Prince or 
Chief or to the administration of the territory of any such 
Prince or Chief, and 

{Hi) any matter which is under adjudication by a Court of Law 
having jurisdiction in any part of his Majesty’s Dominions, 
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( 2 ) The decision of the Governor on the point whether any 
question is or is not within the restrictions imposed by sub-rule (1) 
shall be finah 

Matters of Controversy. 

9. In matters w^hich arc or have been the subject of controversy 
between the Governor-General in Council or the Secretary of State 
and the local Government no question shall bo asked except as to 
matters of fact, and the answer shall be confined to a statement of 
facts. 

Supplementary Question. 

10. Any member may put a supplementary question for the 
purpose of further olncidatiii" any matter of fact regarding w^hich 
an ans\ver has been given. 

Provided that the President shall disallow any supplementary 
question if, in his opinion, it infringes the rule as to the subject 
matter of (piestions, and in that case the question shall not appear 
on the record of the Proceedings of the Council. 

Motion for Adjournments. 

11. A motion for an adjournment of the Inisiness of the Coun- 
cil for the purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent public 
importance may bo made with the consent of the Governor, which 
shall not bo refused except for reasons which would justify the 
disallowance of a resolution. 

12. The right to move the adjournment of the council for the 
purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent puldic importance 
shall be subject to the following restrictions, namely : — 

(i) not more than one such motion shall be made at the same 
sitting ; 

(«) not more than one matter can be discussed on the same 
mol ion, and the motion must be restricted to specific 
matter of recent occurrence ; 

(in) the motion must not revive discussion on a matter which 
has been discussed in the same Session ; 

(iv) the motion must not anticipate a matter which has been 

previously appointed for consideration, or with reference 
to which a notice of motion has been previously given ; 
and 

(v) the motion must not deal with a matter on w'hich a resolu- 

tion could not bo moved. 

Quorum.. 

13. The presence of at least —members shall be necessary to 
constitute a meeting of the Council for the exercise of its powers* 
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Language of the Council. 

14. The business of the Council shall be transacted in English, 
but any member who is not fluent in English may address the Council 
in any recognised vernacular of the province, provided that the 
President may call on any member to speak in any language in 
which he is known to be proficient. 

Points of Order. 

15. (1) The President shall decide all points of order which 
may arise, and his decision shall be final. 

(2) Any member may at any time submit a point of order for 
the decision of the President, but in doing so shall confine himself 
to stating the point. 

16., The President, after having called the attention of the 
Council to the conduct of a member who i^ersists in irrelevance or 
in tedious repetition either of his own arguments or of the 
arguments used by other members in debate, may direct him to 
discontinue his speech. 

Presidents Powers. 

17. (l) The President shall preserve order and have all 
powers necessary for the purpose of enforcing his decisions on all 
pojnts of order, 

(2) He may direct any member whose conduct is in his opinion 
grossly disorderly to withdraw immediately from the Council, and 
the member so ordered to withdraw shall do so forthwith and shall 
absent himself during the remainder of the day's meeting. If any 
member is ordered to withdraw a second time in the same Session, 
the President may direct the member to absent himself from the 
meetings of the Council for any period not longer than the remainder 
of the Session, and the member so directed shall absent himself 
accordingly. 

On Bills. 

(3) The President may in the case of grave disorder arising in 
the Council suspend any sitting for a time to be named by him. 

18. The Governor may order the publication of any Bill 
(together with the Statement of Object and Reasons accompanying 
it) in the Gazette, although no motion has been made for leave to 
introduce the Bill. In that case it shall not be necessary to move for 
leave to introduce the Bill, and if the Bill is afterwards introduced, 
it shall not be necessary to publish it again. 

19. (l) Any member, other than a member of th^ Govern- 
ment, desiring to move for leave to introduce a Bill shi^ll give* notice 
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of his intention, and shall, together with the notice, submit a copy 
of the Bill and a full Statement of Objects and Beasons. 

(2) If the Bill is a Bill which under the Government of Indica Act 
requires sanction, the member shall annex to the notice a copy of 
such sanction, and the notice shall not be valid until this require- 
ment is complied with. 

(3) If any question arises whether a Bill is or is not a Bill 
which requires sanction under the Government of India Act, the 
question shall be reforcd to the authority which would have power 
to grant the sanction if it were necessary, and the decision of that 
authority on the question shall be final. 

( 4 ) The period of notice of a motion for leave to introduce a 
Bill under this rule shall be as follows, namely : — 

(a) if the Bill relates to a transferred subject — fifteen days ; 

(b) if the Bill relates to a reserved subject — one month or, if 

the Governor so directs, a further period not exceeding 
in all two months. 

20. As soon as may bo after a Bill has been introduced, the 
Bill unless it has already been published, shall be published in the 
Gazette. 

Certification of Bills. 

21. If the Governor certifies that a Bill, or any clause of a 
Bill, or any amendment to a Bill, affects the safety or tranquility of a 
Province or any part thereof, and directs that no proceedings or no 
further proceedings shall be taken thereon, all notices of motion in 
connection with the subject-matter of the certificate shall lapse, 
and if any such motion has not already been set down in the list of 
of business, it shall not be so sot down. If any such motion has 
been set down on the list of business, the President shall, when the 
motion is reached, inform the Council of the Governor’s action, and 
the Council shall forthwith without debate proceed to the next item 
of business. 

Diiallowance of Resolutions. 

22. The Governor may, within the period of notice, disallow 
any resolution or any part of a resolution, on the ground that it 
cannot be moved without detriment to the public interest, or on the 
ground that it relates to a matter which is not primarily the concern 
of the local Government, and if he does so, the resolution or part of 
the resolution shall not be placed on the list of business. 

On Resolutions. 

23. (1) Every resolution shall be in the form of a specific 
recommendation ^dressed to the Government, and no resolution 

'10(a) 
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shall he moyed in regard to any of the following subjects, 
namely : — 

(1) any matter affecting the relations of His Majesty’s Govern- 

ment, or of the Government of India, or of the Governor 
or the Governor in Council, with any foreign State : 

{ii) any matter affecting the relations of any of the foregoing 
authorities, with any Prince or Chief under the suzerainty 
of His Majesty, or relating to the affairs of any such Prince 
or Chief, or to to the administration of the territory of any 
such Prince or Chief : and 

{ill) any matter which is under ad.iiidication by a Court of Law 
having jurisdiction in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions. 

(2) The decision of the Governor on the point whether any 
resolution is or is not within the restrictions imposed by sub-rule 
(1) shall be final. 

Effect of Resolutions. 

24. A copy of every resolution which has been passed by the 
Council shall be forwarded to the Government, but any such resolu- 
tion shall have effect only as a recommendation to the Government. 

The Budget. 

25. A statement of the estimated annual exj^enditure and 
revenue of the Province (hereinafter lefered to as ^‘the Budget”) 
shall bo presented to the Council on such day as the Governor may 
appoint. 

26. (1) A separate demand shall ordinarily be made in respect 
of the grant proposed for each Department of the Government, 
provided that the Finance Member may in his discretion, include in 
one demand grants proposed for two or more Departments, or mahe 
a demand in respect of expenditure, such as Famine Relief and 
Insurance and Interest, which cannot readily be classified under 
particular Departments. Demands affecting reserved and trans- 
ferred subjects shall, so far as may be possible, be kept distinct. 

(2) Each demand shall contain, first, a statement of the total 
grant proposed, and then a statement of the detailed estimate under 
each grant divided into items. 

(3) Subject to these rules, the Budget shall be presented in 
such a form as the Finance Member may consider best fitted for its 
consideration by the Council. 

The Budget Debate. 

27. The Budget shall be dealt with by the Council in two 
stages, namely 
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(i) a general discussion ; and 

(ii) the voting on demands for grants, 

28. (l) On a day to be appointed by the Governor subsequent 
to the day on which the Budget is presented and for such time as 
the Governor may allot for this purpose, the Council shall be at 
liberty to discuss the Budget as a whole or any question of principle 
involved therein, but no motion shall bo moved at this stage nor 
shall the Budget bo submitted to the vote of the Council. 

(2) The Finance Member shall have a general right of reply at 
the end of the discussion. 

(3) The President may, if he thinks fit, proscribe a time-limit 
for speeches. 

29. (1) Not more than twelve days shall bo allotted by the 
Governor for the discussion of the demands of the Local Government 
for grants. 

(2) Of the days so allotted, not more than two days shall bo 
allotted by the Governor to the discussion of any one demand. As 
soon as the maximum limit of time for discussion is reached, the 
President shall forthwith put every question necessary to dispose of 
the demand under discussion. 

(3) On the last day of the allotted days at*-o^clock, the 
President shall forthwith put every (luostion necessary to dispose of 
all the outstanding matters in connection with the demands for 
grants. 

30. (1) No motion for appropriation can bo made except 
on the recommendation of the Governor communicated to the 
Council. 

(2) Motions may be moved at this stage to omit or reduce any 
grant or any item in a grant, but not to increase or alter the 
destination of a grant. 

(3) When several motions relating to the same demand are 
offered, they shall bo discussed in the order in which the heads to 
which they relate appear in the Budget, 

(4) No motion shall be made for the reduction of a grant as a 
whole until all motions for the omission or reduction of definite 
items within that grant have been discussed. 

Excess Grant. 

31. When money has been spent on any service for which the 
vote of Council is necessary during any financial year in excess of 
the amount granted for that service and for that year, a demand for 
the excess shall be presented to the Council by the Finance Member 
and shall be dealt with in the same way by the Council as if it were 
a demand for a grant. 
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Additional Grant. 

32. (l) An esliinate shall be presented to the Council for a 
supplementary or additional grant when, 

(0 the amount voted in the Budget of a grant is found to be 
insuHicient for the purposes of the current year, or 

{ii) a need arises during the current year for expenditure for 
which the. vote of the Council is liccessary upon some new 
service not contemplated in the Budget for that year. 

(2) 8u])plementary or additional estimates shall bo dealt with 
in the same way by the Council as if they wore demands for 
grants. 

Committee on Public Accounts. 

33. (l) As soon as may be after the commencement of each 
financial year, a Committee on Public Accounts shall be constituted 
for the purpose of dealing with the audit and appropriation account 
of tlie Province and such other matters as the Finance Department 
may refer to the Committee. 

(2) The Committee on Public Accounts shall consist of not 
more than . . . members including the chairman, of whom not less 
than two thirds shall be elected l>y the non-Oliicial members of the 
Council according to the principle of prov)ortionate representation 
by moans of the single transferable vote. The remaining members 
shall be nominated by the Governor. 

(3) 'J'ho Finance Member shall bo the Chairman of the 
Committee, and, in the case of an e^piality of votes on any matter, 
shall liave a soco?id or casting vote. 

Duty of th^ Committee. 

34. (1) In scrutinising the aiulit and api»ropriation accounts 
of the province, it shall bo the duty of the Comiiiiltoo to satisfy 
itself that the money voto<l by the Couoil lias been spent within 
tlio scope of the demand granted by the Council. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the committee to bring to the 
notice of the Council — 

(0 every re-appropriation from one grant to another grant ; 

(k) every re-appropriation within a grant which is not made in 
accordance with the rules regulating the functions of the 
Finance Department, or which has the elFoct of increasing 
the expenditure on an item the provision from which 
lias lieen specifically reduced by a vote of the Council ; 
and 

(m) all expenditure which the Finance Department has 
requested should be brought to the notice ot the Council. 



Rules for 

The L.egislative Assembly 

The folhu'ing' rules relatimj to the Le{/i.4niire A>snuhly atnl tjtr 
Caim-cil of Stnfe, have, been made under setfa/ns A (/) and 

(2) and {l) (a), (/>), (r), (d), (e) and (f) of the Can 'em na n t af 
India Art awl .submitted far the sa net ion of the Set return of Shite in 
Council., May Ih tih 

Composition of Legislative Assembly. 

1. The Legislative Assembly shall consist of - 

(1) one hundred and two elected members, and 

(2) forty-one members nominated by the (Jovernor (leneral, of 
whom not more than twenty-six may be officials, and one shall bo a 
person nominated as the result of an election held in IJerar. 

Elected Members -Constituencies . 

2. The elected members shall be elected by the constituencies 
specifiod in Schedule I to these rules subject to the provisions of 
that Schedule in regard to conslituencios entitled to elect in rotation, 
and * the number of member to bo elected by each constitnency shall 
be as stated therein against that constituency. 

General disqualifications for being elected. 

3. (l) A person shall not be eligible for election as a Member 
of the Legislative Assembly if such person — 

(a) is not a British subject ; or 

(//) is a female ; or 

(c) is already a member of any legislative body consti luted 
under the Act ; or 

(d) having been a legal practitioner has been dismissed or is 
under suspension from practising as such by order of any competent 
court ; or 

(e) has been adjudged by a competent court to l>e of unsotind 
mind ; or 

(/) is under 25 years of age ; or 

(g) is an undischarged insolvent ; or 

(h) being a discharged insolvent has not obtained fronulho 
coupt a certificate that his insolvency was caused by misfoHune 
without any misconduct on bis part ; 

11 
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Provided that, if the Kuler of a State in India or anv subject 
of such a State is not ineligible for election to the Legislative 
Council of a province, such Euler or Subject shall not by reason of 
not being a British subject be ineligible for election to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly by any constituency in that province : 

Provided further that the disqualification mentioned in clause 
(tl) may be removed by an order of the Governor General in Council 
ill this behalf. 

(iJ) A person against whom a conviction by- a criminal court 
involving a sentence of transportation or imprisonment for a period 
of more than six months is subsisting shall, unless the offence of which 
he w'as convicted has been pardoned, not be eligible for election for 
live years from the date of the expiration of the sentence. 

(;^) A person who has been convicted of an offence under 
Chapter IX- A. of the Indian Penal Code punishable with imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding six months or has been reported by 
Commissioners holding an election inquiry as guilty of a corrupt 
practice as specified in Part I, or in paragraph 1, 2 or H of Part IT, 
of Schedule IV to these rules, shall not be eligible for election for 
five years from the date of such conviction or of the finding of the 
Commissioners, as the case may bo ; and a person reported by such 
Commissioners to bo guilty of any other corrupt practice shall be 
similarly dis(iualified for three years from such date. 

(4) A person who having been a candidate or an election agent 
at an election has failed to lodge the return of election expenses 
hereinafter prescribed or has lodged a return which is found either 
by Commissioners holding an election inquiry or by a Magistrate in 
a judicial proceeding to be false in any material particular shall bo 
disqualified for five years from the date of the election from being 
nominated as a candidate at any other election : 

Provided that either of the distiualifications mentioned in sub- 
rules (*1) and ( 4) of this rule may bo removed by an order of the 
Governor General in council in that behalf. 

Specal qualifications for election in case of certain constituencies 

4. (1) A person shall not be eligible for election as a member 
of the liOgislativc Assembly to represent — 

{a) a general constituency in the presidency of Madras or in the 
presi(loncy of Bengal, unless his name is registered on the eleotoral 
roll of the constituency or of another constituency of the same 
communal description situate in the same presidency ; or 

(h) a general constituency in the presidency of Bombay, unless 
his nhme is registered on the electoral roll of the constituency and 
he has resided in the constituency for a period of six months prior 
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to the tirst day of January in tho year in which the constituency is 
called upon to elect a member or members : provided that a candi- 
date eligible for election in any such constituency shall bo eligible 
for election in a constituency of the same communal description if 
the whole or part of either constituency is included in the same 
district ; or 

(r) a general constituency in the province of Biliar and Orissa 
or in tho province of Assam, unless his name is registered on tho 
electoral roll of the constituency or of any other general constituency 
in the same province ; or 

(</) a Muhammadan or non-Muhammadan constituency in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, unless his name is registered 
on the electoral roll of a Muhammadan or noii-Muhammadaii const i 
tucncy in that province ; or 

(c) a general constituency in the Punjab or in tlic Central 
Provinces, or a European constituency in the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, or a constituency in the Province of Burma or any 
special constituency, unless his name is registered on the electoral 
roll of the constituency- 

(2) For the purposes of these rides — 

(a) “general constituency” means a non-Muhammadan, 
Muhammadan, European, non-Kuropean, or Sikh constituency ; and 

(/>) “special constituency” means a Landholders’ or Indian 
Commerce constituency. 

The right to eloct^General conditions of registration and 
disqualifications. 

5. (l) Every person shall be entitled to have his name 
registered on the electoral roll of a constituency who has the quali- 
fications prescribed for an elector of that constituency and who is 
not subject to any of the disqualifications hereinafter set out, 
namely : — 

{a) is not a British sulijcct ; or 

(W is a female ; or 

(c) has been a'^judged by a competent court to be of unsound 
mind ; or 

{d) is under 21 years of age : 

Provided that, if the Ruler of a State in India or any suliject 
of such a State is not disqualified for registration on the electeval 
roll of a constituency of the Legislative Council of a province, such 
Ruler or subject shall not by reason of not being a British subject 
be disqualified for registration on the electoral roll of any consti- 
tuency of the Legislative Assembly in that province ; 
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Provided further that, if a resolution is passed by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly recommending that the sex disqualification for 
registration should be romoved either in respect of women generally 
or any class of women, the' Governor General in Council shall make 
regulations providing that women or a class of women, as the case 
may be, shall not be disqualified for registration by reason only of 
their sex : 

Provided further that no person shall be entitled to have his 
name^ registered on the electoral roll of more than one general 
constituency. 

(2) If any person is convicted of an offence under Chapter 
IX-A. of the Indian Penal Code punishable with imprisonment for 
a term^oxceeding six months or is reported by the Commissioners 
holding an election inquiry as guilty of a corrupt practice as 
specified in Part I, or in paragraph 1, 2 or 3 of Part II, of Schedule 
IV to these rules, his name, if on the electoral roll, shall be romoved 
therefrom and shall not bo registered thereon for a period of five 
years from the date of the conviction or the report, as the case may 
be, or if not on the electoral roll, shall not be so registered for a 
like period ; and if any person is reported by such Commissioners as 
guilty of any other corrupt practice as specified in the said Schedule, 
his name, if on the electoral roll, shall be removed therefrom and 
shall not be registered thereon for a period of three years from the 
date of the report or, if not on the electoral roll, shall not be 
registered for a like period : 

Provided that the Governor General in Council may direct that 
the name of any person to whom this sub-rule applies shall be 
registered on the electoral roll. 

Qualification of electors. 

6. (1) The qualifications of an elector for a general consti- 
tuency shall be such qualifications based on — 

(1) community, 

(n) residence, and 

(tii) («) ownership or occupation of a building, or 

{h) assessment to or payment of municipal or cantonment of 
rates or taxes or local cessscs ; or 

(c) assessment to or payment of income tax ; or 

(d) the holding of land, 

as are specified in Schedule II to these rules in the case of that 
constituency. 

(2) The qualifications of an elector for a speoial constitueney 

shall be the qualifications specified in Sohedhle II to these rules 1u 
tbc c^e of that constitueooyi - " : ^ / 
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Electoral roll. 

7. (1) An electoral roll shall be prepared for every consti- 
tuency, on which shall be entered the names of all persons appearing 
to be entitled to be registered as electors for that constituency. It 
shall be published in the constituency together with a notice speci- 
fying the mode in which, and the time within which, any person 
whose name is not entered in the roll and who claims to have it 
inserted therein, or any person whose name is on the roll and who 
objects to the inclusion of his own name or of the name of any other 
person on the roll, may prefer a clainvor objection to the Revising 
Authority. 

(2) The regulations for the time being in force in any province 
for the purpose of elections to the Legislative Council of that 
province in regard to the following matters, namely, — 

(1) the authority by whom the electoral roll shall be prepared 
and the particulars to be contained in the roll, 

(2) the time at which the roil shall be prepared, 

(3) the publication of the roll in the constituency to which 
it relates, 

(4) the mode in which and the time within which claims and 
objections may be preferred, 

(5) the constitution and appointment of Revising Authorities 
to dispose of claims and objections, 

(6) the manner in which notices of claims or objections shall 
be published, 

(7) the place, date, and time at which and the manner in which 
claims or objections shall be heard, 

shall apply for the purpose of the holding of elections within that 
province to the Legislative Assembly : 

Provided that the Governor-General in Council may, by noti- 
fication in the Gazette of India, direct that such modifications and 
adaptations as he may specify shall be made in the application of 
those regulations. 

(3) The orders made by the Revising Authority shall be final, 
and the electoral roll shall be amended in accordance therewith and 
shall, as so amended, be republished in the case of each province 
in such manner as may be presoribed by the regulations atoe- 
said for the re publication of electoral rolls of constituencies of tlie 
Legislative Council. 

(4) The electoral roll shall come into force from the date of 
suoh republication, and shall continue "in force for a period of three 
]re«pe pr for such less period as the Governor General in Oounoil may 
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by regulation proscribe, and after the expiration of such period a 
fresh roll shall be prepared in accordance with these rules. 

(5) If a constituency is called upon to elect a member or 
members after an electoral roll has ceased to have force and before 
the completion of the new electoral roll, the old electoral roll shall 
for the purposes of that election continue to operate as the electoral 
roll for the constituency. 

Right to vote. 

8. Every person registered on the electoral roll for the time 
being in force for any constituency shall while so registered be entitled 
to vote at an election of a member or members for that constituency 
provided that no person shall vote in more than one General 
constituency. 

Nomination of candidates. 

9. (1) Any person may be nominated as a candidate for elcc- 
tion in any constituency for which he is eligible for election under 
these rules. 

(2) On or before the date on which a candidate is nominated, 
the candidate shall make in writing and sign a declaration appointing 
either himself or some other person who is not disqualified under 
these rules for tbe appointment to be his election agent, and no 
candidate shall be deemed to bo duly nominated unless such declara- 
tion has been made. 

(3) A candidate who has withdrawn his candidature shall not 
be allowed to cancel the withdrawal or to be renominated as a candi- 
date for the same election. 

i Election. 

. 10. (1) If the number of candidates who are duly nominated 

and who have not withdrawn their candidature before such time as 
the Governor General in Council may fix in this behalf exceeds that 
of the vacancies, a poll shall be taken. 

(2) If the number of such candidates is equal to the number of 
vacancies, all such candidates shall be declared to be duly elected. 

(3) If the number of such candidates is less than the number of 
vacancies, all such candidates shall be declared to be elected, and the 
Governor General shall, by notification in the Gazette of India call 
for fresh nominations for the remaining vacancies, and if any such 
are received, shall call upon the constituencies concerned to elect 
members to fill these vacancies. 

(4) Votes shall be given by ballot and in General and Landhol- 
ders* constituencies in person. No votes shall be received by proxy. 

(5) In plural-member constituertcies every elector shall have as 
jiany votes as there are members to be eleo^d ; provided that oo 
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elector shall give more than one vote to any one candidate except in 
the base of the plural-member constituencies in the presidency of 
Bombay, in which cpnstituencies any elector may accumulate his 
votes upon one candidate or distribute them amongst the candidates 
as he pleases. 

(6) Votes shall be counted by the Heturning Officer, and any 
candidate, or, in the absence of the candidate, a representative duly 
authorised by him in writing, shall have a right to be present at 
the time of counting. 

(7) When the counting of the votes has been completed, the 
Beturiiing Officer shall forthwith declare the candidate or candidates, 
as the case may be, to whom the largest numl)er of votes has been 
given to be elected. 

(8) Where an equality of votes is found to exist between any 
candidates and the addition of one vote will entitle any of the candi- 
dates to be declared elected, the determination of the person or 
persons to whom such one additional vote shall be deemed to have 
been given shall be made by lot to be drawn in the presence of the 
Returning Officer in such manner as he may determine. 

(9) The Returning Officer shall without delay reiorb the result 
of the election to the Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Legislative Department, and the name or names of the candidate or 
names of the cajididate or candidates elected shall be published in 
the Gazette of IjuJia. 

Regulations regarding the conduct of elections. 

11. The regulations for the time being in force in any province 
for the purpose of elections to the Legislative Council of that pro- 
vince in regard to the following matters, namely, — 

(1) the form and manner in, and the conditioiis on, which 
nominations may bo made, and for the scrutiny of nominations, 

(2) the appointment of a Returning Officer for each constituency 
and for his powers and duties, 

(3) the division of General and Landholders’ constituencies into 
polling areas and the appointment of polling stations for these are is, 

(4) the appointment of officers to preside at polling stations, 
and the duties of such officers, 

(5) the chocking of voters by reference to the electoral roll, 

(6) the manner in which votes are to be given, both genei^lly 
and in the case of illiterate voters or voters under physical or other 
disability, 

. (7) the procedure jto be followed in respect of tender of votee 
by persona representing themselves to be electors after other penmnis 
have woted as such electors, 
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(s) the scrutiny of votes. 

(9) the safe custody of ballot papers^ and other election papers, 
the period for which such papers shall bo preserved, and the inspec- 
tion and production of such papers, and, 

(1) the conduct of elections generally, 

shall apply for the purpose of the holding of elections within 
that province to the Legislative Assembly : 

Provided that the Governor-General in Council may, by noti- 
fication in the Gazette of India, direct that such modifications and 
adaptations as he may specify shall be made in the application of 
these regulations* 


Multiple elections. 

12. (l) If any person is elected by more than one consti- 
tuency, he shall, by • notice in writing signed by him and delivered 
to the Secretary to the Government of India in the Legislative 
Department within seven days from the date of the publication of 
the result of* such election in the Gazette of India, choose for which 
of these constituencies he shall serve, and the choice shall be con- 
clusive. 

(2) When any such choice has been made, the Governor- 
General shall call upon any constituency or constituencies for which 
such person has not chosen to serve to elect another person or 
persons. 

(3) If the candidate does not make the choice referred to in 
sub-rule (1) of this rule, the elections of such person shall be void 
and the Governor-General shall call upon the constituency or cons- 
tituencies concerned to elect another person or persons. 

Election agents and expenses — Disqualification for being 
an election agent. 

13. No person shall be appointed an election agent who is 
himself ineligible for election as being subject to the disqualification 
mentioned in sub-rule (3) of rule 111. 

14. (1) Within one month or such longer period as the 
Governor General may allow after the date of the declaration of the 
result of the election, every candidate, either personally mr through 
his election agent, shall cause to be lodged with the r^iirning 
Officer a return of his election expenses containing the particuhrs 
specified in Schedule III to these rules. 

(2) Every such return shall contain a statement of all payments 
made by the candidate or by his 'election agent dr by any persons on 
behalf d the candidate or in his interests few expenses incurred oii 
account of or in respect of the conduct and management, of the 
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eleotiofiy and; further a statement of all unpaid claims in respect of 
such expenses of which he or his election agent is aware. 

(3) The return shall be accompanied by declarations by the 
candidate and his election agent which shall be in the form 
contained in the said Schedule and shall be made on oath or affirma- 
tion before a Magistrate. 

-(4) The Governor General in Council shall cause to be prepared 
in such manner, and maintained for such time, as he may direct, a 
record showing the names of all candidates at every election under 
these rules and the date on which the return of election expenses of 
each candidate has been lodged with the Returning Officer^ 

X5. Every election agent shall keep regular books of account 
in which the particulars of all expenditure of the nature referred to 
in rule XIV shall be entered, whether such expenditure is incurred 
by the candidate or by the election agents or by* anjT person under 
the direction of the candidate or the election agent. 

Nominated Members. 

16. (1) Save as expressly provided in these rules in regard 
to the nomination of a person elected in Berar, no person shall bo 
nomipiated to the Legislative Assembly who — 

(a) is not a British subject ; or 

{h) is a female ; or 

(c) is already a member of any legislative body constituted 
under the Act ; or 

(d) having been a legal practitioner has been dismissed or is 
under suspension from practising as such by order of any competent 
court ; or 

(e) has been adjudged by a competent court to be of unsound 
mind ; or 

(/) is under 26 years of age ; or 

iff) is an undischarged insolvent ; or 

(h) being a discharged insolvent has not obtained from the 
court a certificate that his insolvency was caused by misfortune with- 
out any misconduct on his part : 

Provf^d that, if the Ruler of a State in India or any 
subject jpif ‘%uch a State is not disqualified for nomination to the 
Legislative Council of a province, such Ruler or subject shall not by 
reai^ df not being a British subject be disqualified for nomination 
to Legislative Assembly to represent that province : 

J^vided further that tha disqualification mentioned in clause 
(d) inay^be; rmnoved by an order of tbe GovemorGeneral in Council 
in this behalf. 

12 
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(2) A person against whom a conviction by a criminal court 
involving a sentence of transportation or imprisonment for a period 
of more than six months is subsisting shall, unless the offence of 
which he was convicted has been pardoned, not be eligible for 
nomination for five years from the date of the expiration of the 
Bentence. 

(3) A persons who has been convicted of an offence under 
Chapter IX* A of the Indian Penal Code punishable with imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding six months or has been reported by Com- 
missioners holding an election inquiry as guilty of a corrupt practice 
as specified in Part i or in paragraph 1, 2 or 3 of Part ii, of Schedule 
7V to these rules, shall not be eligible for nomination for five years 
from the date of such conviction or of the finding of the Commis- 
sioners, as the case may be ; and a person reported by such Commis- 
sioners to be guilty of any other corrupt practice shall be similarly 
disqualified for three years from such date. 

(4) A person who having been a candidate or an ele’etion agent 
at an election has failed to lodge the return of election expenses pres- 
cribed in these rules or has lodged a return which is found either 
by Commissioners holding an inquiry or by a Magistrate in a judi- 
cial proceeding to bo false in any material particular shall not be 
eligible for nomination for five years from the date of the election : 

Provided that either of the disqualifications mentioned in sub- 
rules (3) and (4) of this rule may bo removed by an order of the 
Cfovoriior-General in Council in this behalf. 

Terms of office of nominated member. 

17. (1) A nominated ^on-otficial member shall hold office 
for* the duration of the Legislative Assembly to which he is nomi- 
nated. 

(2) Official members shall hold office for the duration of the 
Legislative Assembly to which they are nominated or for such shor- 
ter period as the Governor-General may, at the time of nomination, 
determine. 

Obligation to take oath— Taking of oath. 

18. Every person who is elected or nominated to be a mem- 
ber of the Legislative Assembly shall, before taking his seat, make 
at a meeting of the Legislative Assembly an oath or affixation of 
his allegiance to the Crown in the following form, namely : — 

A. B. having been a meipber of this A^Bem1]^ do 

Bolemiily swear (or affirih) that I will be faithful and bear true allegi- 
ance to His Majesty the King; Emperor oMndia, His heirs and suc- 
beseors, add that I will faithfully discharge the duty upon which I 
am about to enter. 
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Effect of subsequent disabilities or failure to take oath. 

19. If any person having been elected or nominated subse- 
quently becomes subject to any of the disabilities stated in clauses 
(«)i («^)i W, (</), and (/i) of subrule (l) or in sub-rules (2), (3) and 
(4) of rule iiiorof rule xvi, as the case may be, or fails to make 
oath or affirmation prescribed by rule xviir whithin such time as 
the Governor General considers reasonable, the Governor- General 
shall, by notification in the Gazette of India, declare his seat to 
be vacant. 

Vacancies. 

20. (l) When a vacancy occurs in the case of an elected mem- 
ber by reason of his election being declared void or his seat being 
declared vacant, or by reason of absence from India, inability to 
attend to duty, death, acceptance of office or resignation duly accepted, 
the Governor-General shall, by notification in the Gazette of India, 
call upon the constituency concerned to elect a person for the pur- 
pose of filling the vacancy within such time as may be prescribed 
by such notification. 

(2) If a vacancy occurs in the case of a nominated member, the 
Governor-General shall nominate to the vacancy a iHjrson having the 
necessary qualification under these rules. 

First constitution of the Legislative Assembly. 

21. (1) As soon as conveniently may be after these rules 
come into force, a Legislative Assembly sfhall be constituted in 
accordance with their provisions. 

For this purpose the GovernoflGeneral shall, by notification in 
the Gazette of India; call upon the constituencies referred to in rule 
II to elect members in accordance with these rules within such time 
as may be prescribed by such notification, and shall make such nomi- 
nations as may be necessary to complete the Legislative Assembly 
before the date fixed for its first meeting. 

(3) If any difficulty arises as to the preparation or publication 
of the first electoral roll or the holding of the first elections after the 
commencement of these rules, the Governor- General in Council may 
by order do any matter or thing which appears to him necessary 
for the proper preparation or publication of the roll or for the proper 
holding of the elections. 

General Elections. 

22. (1) On the expiration of the duration of a Legislative 
Assembly or on- its dissolution, a general .election shall be held in 
order that a new Legislative Assembly may be constituted. 
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(2) On such dxpirfttion' or disBOlation; the QoveCrtor-Geueral 
shall, by notification in the Gazette of India, call upon the consti- 
tuencies referred to in rule ii to elect members in accordance with 
these rules within such time after the date of expiration or dissolu- 
tion as may be prescribed by sueh notification : 

Provided that, if the Governor- General thinks fit, such notifi- 
cation may be issued at any time not being more than three months 
prior to the date on which the duration of the Legislative Assembly 
would expire in the ordinary course of events. 

(3) Before the date fixed for the first meeting of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, the Governor- General shall make such nominations 
as may be necessary to complete the Legislative Assembly. 

23. As soon as may be after the expiration of the time fixed 
for the election of members at any general election, the names of 
the members elected for the various constituencies at such election 
shall be notified in the Gazette of India. 


Rules for 

The Council of State 

Composition of Council of State. 

1.. The Council of State shall consist of — 

(1) thirty- throe elected members, and 

(2) twenty-seven memberirnominated by the Governor General, 
of whom not more than twenty may be Officials, and one shall be a 
person nominated as the result of an election held in Berar. 

Elected Members— Constituencies. 

2. The elected members shall be elected by the constituencies 
specified in Schedule I to these rules, subject to the provisions of 
that Schedule in regard to constituencies entitled to elect in rotation, 
and the number of members to be elected by each constituency shall 
be as stated therein against that constituency. 

. General disqualificatios fpr being elected. 

3. (0 A person shall not be eligible for election as a Member 
of the Council of State if such person — 

(a) is not a British subject ; or 

(W is a female; or . 

(c) is already a member of any legislative body constituted under 
the Act; or ■ • ^ 
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(d) having' been a legel practitioner has been dismissed or is 
^nder suspension from practising as such by order of any competent 
court ; or 

(e) has been adjudged by a competent court to be of unsound 
mind -; or 

(f) is under 25 years of age ; or 

(^) is an undischarged insolvent ; or 

(h) being a discharged insolvent has not obtained from the 
court a certific:)te that his insolvency was caused by misfortune with^ 
out any misconduct on his part : 

Provided that, if the Rular of a State in India or any subject of 
such a State is not ineligible for election to the Legislative Council 
of a province, such Ruler or subject shall not by reason of not being 
a British subject be ineligible for election to the Council of State by 
any constituency in that province : 

Provided further that the disqualification mentioned in clause 
(d) may be removed by an order of the Governor General in Council 
ill this behalf. 

(2) A person against whom a conviction by a criminal court 
involving a sentence of transportation or imprisonment fora period 
of more than six months is subsisting shall, unless the offence of 
which he was convicted has been pardoned, not be eligible for elec- 
tion for five years from the date of the expiration of the sentence. 

(3) A person who has been convicted of an offence under 
Chapter IX-A. of the Indian Penal Code punishable with' imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding six months or has been reported by Com- 
missioners holding an election inquiry as guilty of a corrupt practice 
as specified in Part I, or in paragraph ) , 2 or 3 of Part II, of Sche- 
dule IV to these rules, shall not be eligible for election for five years 
from the date of such conviction or of the finding of the Commission- 
ers, as the case may bo ; and a person reported by such Commission- 
ers to be guilty of any other corrupt practice shall be similarly 
disqualified for three years form such date. 

(4) A person who having been a candidate or an election agent 
at an election has failed to lodge the return of election expenses 
herein after prescribed or has lodged a return which is found either 
by Commissioners holding an election inquiry or by a Magistrate in a 
judicial proceeding to be false in any material particular shall be 
disqualified for five years from the date of the election for being 
nominated as a candidate at any other election : 

Provided that either of the disqualifications mentioned in suV* 
rules (3) and (4) of this rule may be removed by an order of the 
Governor Genera] in Council in that behalf. * 
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Special Qualifications for election in case of Constituencies. 

4. (1) A person shall not be eligible for election as a Member 
of the Council of State to represent — 

(a) a general constituency in the presidency of Bengal, unless 
his name is registered on the electoral roll of the constituency or of 
another constituency of the same communal description situate in 
the presidency : or 

(b) a general constituency in the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh or in the province of Bihar and Orissa or in the province of 
Assam, unless his. name is registered on the electoral roll of the 
constituency or of another general constituency in the same pro< 
vince ; or 

(c) a general constituency in the presidency of Madras or in the 
presidency of Bombay or in the Punjab or in the Central Provinces 
or in the province of Burma or any special constituency, unless his 
name is registered on the electoral roll of the constituency. 

(2) For the purposes of those rules — 

{a) “general constituency” means any constituency which is 
not a special constituency ] and 

(b) “ special constituency ” moans a European Commerce consti- 
tuency. 

The right to elect-^General conditions of registration and disqualifications. 

5. (1) Every persons shall be entitled to have his name regis- 
tered on the electoral roll of a constituency who has the qualifica- 
tions prescribed for an elector of that constituency and who is not 
subject to any of the disqualifications hereinafter set out, namely : — 

(a) is not a British subject ; or 

(b) is a female ; or 

(c) has been adjudged by a competent court to be of unsound 
mind ; or 

(d) is under 21 years of ago : 

Provided .that, if the Euler of a State in India or any subject 
of such a State is not disqualified for registration on the electoral 
roll of a constituency of the Legislative Council of a province, such 
Euler or subject shall not by reason of not being a British subject 
be disqualified for registration on the electoral roll of any consti- 
tuency of the Council of State in that province : 

Provided further that, if a resolution is passed by the Council 
of State recommending that the sex disqualification for registration 
should be removed either in respect of women generally or any class 
of women, the Governor-General in Council shall make regulations 
providing that women, or a clam of women, as the ease may be, shall 
not be disqualified for registration by reason only of their sex : 
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Provided further that no person shall be entitled to have hia 
name registered on the electoral roll of more than one general con- 
stituency. 

(2) If any person is convicted of an offence under Chapter IX- 
A of the Indian Penal Code punishable with imprisonment for a 
term exceeding six months or is reported by Commissioners holding 
an election inquiry as guilty of a corrupt practice as specified in ParM 
I, or in paragraph I, 2 or 3 of Part II, of Schedule IV to these rules, 
bis name, if on the electoral roll, shall be removed therefrom and 
shall not be registered thereon for a period of five years from the dale 
of the conviction or the report, as the case may be, or, if not on the 
electoral roll, shall not be so registered for a like period ; and if any 
person is reported by such Commissioners as guilty of any other 
corrupt practice as specified in the said Schedule, his name, if on 
the electoral roll, shall be removed thereform and shall not be regis- 
tered thereon for a period of three years from the date of the report 
or, if not on the electoral roll, shall not be registered for a like 
period : 

Provided that the Governor General in Council may direct that 
the name of any person to whom this sub-rule applies shall be regis- 
tered on the electoral roll. 

Qualificat!ons of electon. 

6. (l) The qualifications of an elector for a general consti- 
tuency shall be such qualifications based on — ^ 

(1) residence, or residence and community, and 

(а) (a) the holding of land, or 

(б) assessment to or payment of income-tax, or 

(c) past or present membership of *a Legislative body, oi 

(d) p:ist or present tenure of office on a local authority, or 

(e) past or present university distinction, or 

(/) the tenure of office in a co-operative banking society, or 

(g) the holding of a title conferred for literary merit, 
as are specifthd in Schedule II to those rules in the case of that 
constituency. 

(2) The qualifications of an elector . for a special constituency 

shall be the qualifications specified in Schedule IL to these rules in. 
the case of that constituency. « 

Electoral roll. 

7. (1) An eleotoral roll shall be prepared for every coiiati- 
tueney; on which shall be entered the names of all persons appearing 
to be 'entitled to be registered as electors for that constituency. It 
ehall be published in the constituency together with a notice speci- 
fying the mode in which and the time wif;)iin which any persnri 
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whose uame is not entered in the roll and who claims to have it 
inserted therein, or any person whose name is on the roll and who 
objects to the inclusion of his own name or of the name of any other 
person on the roll may proper a claim or objection to the Revising 
Authority. 

(2) The regulations for the time being in force in any province 
the purpose of elections to the Legislative Council of that pro- 
vince in regard to the following matters, namely, — 

(1) the authority by whom the electoral roll shall be prepared 
and the particulars to bo contained in the roll, 

(2) the time at which the roll shall be prepared, 

(3) the publication of the roll in the constituoney to whom it 
relates, 

(4) the mode in which ami the time within which claims and 
objections may be preferred, 

(5) the constitution and appointment of Revising Authorities to 
dispose of claims and oluections, 

(6) the manner in which notices of claims or objections shall be 
published, 

(7) the place, date, and time at which and the manner in which 
claims or objections shall bo hoard, 

shall apply for the purpose of the holding of elections within that 
province to the Council of State : 

Provided that the Governor General in Council may, by notifica- 
tion in the Gazette of India, direct that such modifications and 
adaptations as ho may specify shall be made in the application of 
those regulations. 

(3) The orders made by the Revising Authority shall be final 
and the electoral roll shall be amended in accordance therewith and 
shall, as so amended, be republished in the case of each province in 
such manner as may be prescribed by the regulations aforesaid for 
the republication of electoral rolls of constituencies of the Legislative 
Council. 

(4) The electoral roll shall come into force from the date of such 
ropublication, and shall continue in force for a period of three years 
or for such less period as the Governor General in Council may by 
regulation prescribe, and after the expiration of such period a fresh 
roll shall be prepared in accordance with these rules. 

(5) If a constituency is called upon to elect a member or 
mem^rs after an electoral roll has ceased to have force and before 
the completion of the new electoral roll, the old electoral roll shall 
for the purposes of that election continue to operate as the electoral 
roll for the constituency^ 
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Right to vote. 

8. Every person registered on the electoral roll for the time 
being in force for any constituency shall, while so registered, be 
entitled to vote at an election of a member or members for that 
constituency : provided that no person shall vote in more than one 
general constituency. 

Nomination of candidates. 

9. (1) Any person may be nominated as a candidate for 
election in any constituency for which he is eligible for election 
under these rules. 

(2) On or before the date on which a candidate is nominated, 

the candidate shall make in writing and sign a declaration appoint- 
ing either himself or some other person who is not disqualified under 
these rules for the appointment to bo his election agent, and no 
candidate shall be deemed to be duly nominated unless such declara- 
tion has been made. ^ 

(3) A candidate who has withdrawn his candidature shall not 
be allowed to cancel the withdrawal or to he renominated as a 
candidate for the same election. 

Election. 

10. (l) If the number of candidates who are duly nominated 
and who have not withdrawn their candidature before such time as 
the Governor-General in Council may fix in this behalf exceeds that 
of the vacancies, a poll shall be taken. 

(2) if the number of such candidates is equal to the number of 
vacancies, all such candidates shall be declared to be duly elected. 

(3) If the number of such candidates is less than the number of 
vacancies, all such candidates shall he declared to be elected, and 
the Governor-General shall, by a notification in the Gazette of India, 
call for fresh nominations for the remainitig vacancies, and if any 
such are received shall call upon the constituencies concerned to 
elect members to fill these vacancies. 

(4) Votes shall be given by ballot and in general constituencies 
in person. No votes shall be received by proxy. 

(5) In plural-member constituencies every elector shall have as 
many votes as there are members to be elected : provided that no 
elector shall give more than one vote to any one candidate, except in 
thq case pf ljbe Bombay (Non- Muhammadan) constituency, in which 
ppMstjtuency^ ap elector mpy accumulate all bis .votes on any one 
oandidatoi or may. distribute them, among the candidates as he 
pleases. 

Votes; shall be counted : by the Beturning (Mcer, jmdi apy 
candidate, of, in the absence of the candidatei .a representaliiye duly 

18 
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authorised by him in writing, shall have a right to be present at 

time of counting. 

(7) When the counting of the votes has been completed, the 
Keturning Otiioer shall forthwith declare the candidate or candidates, 
as the case may be, to whom the largest number of votes has been 
given, to be elected. 

(8) Where an equality of votes is found to exist between any 
candidates and the addition of one vote will entitle any of the 
candidates to be declared elected, the determination of the pers >n 
or persons to whom such one additional vote shall be deemed lo 
have been given sli «ll he made by lot to be drawn in the presence of 
the Returning Officci and in such manner as he may determine. 

(9) The Returning Oilicor shall without delay report the result 
of the election to the Secretary to the Govoriinient of India in the 

DepJi'rtment, and the name or names of the caTididato or 
cai.diditcs cleotc.d shall he published in the Gazette of India. 

Regulations regarding the conduct of election. 

11. The regulations for the time being in force in any province 
for the purpose of oloot.ions to the Legislative Council of that 
province in regard to the following matters, namely, — 

(1) the form and manner in and the condition on which 
nominations may he made,- and for the scrutiny of nomi- 
nations. 

(2) the appointment of a Returning Officer for ejich const itii- 
eiicy and for his po\vor.s and du lios, 

(.*1) the division of general constituencies into polling areas 
and the appointment of polling stations for these areas, 

(4) the appointment of officers to preside at polling stations, 

and the duties of fcuch officers, 

(5) the chocking of voters hy reference to the electoral roll, 

(6) the manner in which votes are to be given both generally 
and in the case of illiterate voters or voters under 
physical or other disability, 

(7) the procedure to be followed in respect of tender of votes 

by persons representing themselves to be elecors after 
ot her persons have voted as such electors, 

(8) the scrutiny of \otes, 

(9) the safe custody of ballot papers and other election papers, 
the period for which such papers shall be preserved, aiid 
the inspection aiid production of such papers, and 

(10) the conduct of elections generally, 

shall apply for the purpose of the bolding of elections within tlte 
province to the Couticj) of Stqto : 
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Provided that, the Oovernor-Oenerai in council may, by 
notification in the Oazette of India, direct that such modifications 
and adaptations as he may specify shall be made in the application 
of those regulations. 

Multiple elections. 

12. (1) If any person is elected by more than one constitu- 
ency, he shall, by notice in writing signed by him and delivered to 
the Secretary to the Government of India in the Legislative 
Department within seven days from the date of the publication of 
the result of such elcclioii in the Gazette of India, choose for which 
of those constituoncios he shall serve, and the choice shall bo 
conclusive. 

(2) When any such choice has been made, the Governor 
General shall call upon any constituency or constituencies for which 
such person has not chosen to servo to elect another person or 
persons. 

(d) If the candidate does not make the choice referred to in 
sub-rule (1) of this rule, the elections of such person shall be void, 
and the Governor-General shall call upon the constituency or consti- 
tuencies concerned to elect another person or person's. 

Disqualification foi being an election agent. 

13. No person shall be appointed an election agent who 
is himself ineligible for election as being subject to the disqnalifica- 

con mentioned in sub-rule (3) of rule III. 

Return of election e> penses, 

14. (1) Within one month or such longer period as the 
Governor General may allow after the date of the declaration of 
thd result of the election, every candidate, either personally or 
through his election agent, shall cause to be lodged with the Return- 
ing Officer a return of his election expenses containing the parti- 
mlars specified in Schedule 111 to those rules. 

(2) Every such return iuall contain a statement of all payments 
made by the candidate or by his electioii agent or by any persons 
on behalf of the candidate or in bis interests for expenses incurred 
on account of or in respect of the conduct and management of the 
e lection, and further a statement of all unpaid claims in respect 
of such expenses of which he or bis election agent is aware. 

(3) The return shall be accompanied by declarations by the 
candidate and his election agent which shall be in the form contain- 
ed in the said Schedule and shall be made on oath or affirmation 
before a Magistrate. 

(4) The Governor General in Council shall cause to be prepared, 
in such manner and maintained for such ' titn3 as ho may direct, 
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a record showing the names of all candidates at every election 
under these rules and the date on which the return of election 
expenses of each candidate has boon lodged with the Returning 
Officer. 

Accounts of Agents. 

15. Every election agent shall keep regular books of account 
in which the particulars of all expenditure of the nature referred 
to in rule XLV shall be entered, whether such expenditure is 
incurred by the candidate or by the election agent or by any person 
under the direction of the candidate or the election agent. 

General disqualifications for nomination. 

16. (1) Save as expressly provided in these rules in regard 
to the nomination of a porsoii elected in Berar, no person shall 
bo nominated to the Council of State who — 

(a) is not a British subject ; or 

(h) is a female ; or 

(c) is already a member of any legislative body constituted 
under the Act ; or 

ifl) having been a legal practitioner bas been dismissed or is 
under suspension from practising as such by order of any 
competent court ; or 

(e) has been adjudged by a competent court to be of u > 
sound mind ; or 

(/) is under 25 years of age ; or 

(f/) is an undischarged insolvent ; or 

(h) being a discharged insolvent has not obtained from the 
court a certificate that his insolvency was caused by mis- 
fortune without any miscunduct on his part : 

Provided that, if the ruler of a State in India or any subject 
of such a State is not disqualified for nomination to the Legislative 
Council of a province, such ruler or subject shall not by reason of 
not being a British jjubiect be disqualified for nomination to the 
Council of State to reprosont that province : 

Provided further, that the disqualification mentioned in clause 
(d) may be removed by an order of the Governor-General in Council 
ill this behalf. 

(2) A person against whom a conviction by a criminal court 
involving a sentence of transportation or imprisonment for a period 
of more than six months is subsisting shall, unless the offence of 
which he was convicted has been pardoned, not be eligible for 
nomination for five years from the date of the expiration of the 
seiiteiice. 
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(3) A person who has been convicted of any offence under 
Chapter 1X>A of the Indian Penal Code punishable with imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding six months or has been reported by 
Commissioners holding an election inquiry as guilty of a corrupt 
practice as specified in Part I, or in paragraph 1, 2 or 3 of Part II, 
of Schedule IV to these rules, shall not be eligible for nomination 
for five years from the date of such conviction or of the finding of 
the Commissioners, as the case may be ; and a person reported by 
such Commissioners, to be guilty of any other corrupt practice shall 
be similarly disqualified for three years from such date. 

(4) A person, who having been a candidate or an election agent 
at an election has failed to lodge the return of election expenses 
prescribed in these rules or has lodged a return which is found either 
by Commissioners holding an inquiry or by a Magistrate in a 
judicial proceeding to be false in any material particular, shall not 
be eligible for nomination for five years from the date of the 
election : 

Provided that, either of the disqualifications mentioned in sub- 
rules (3) and (4) of this rule may be removed by an order of the 
Governor General iji Council in that behalf. 

Terms of office of nominated members* 

17. (1) A nominated non oificial member shall hold office 
for the duration of the Council of State to which he is nominated. 

(2) Official members shall hold office for the duration of the 
Council of State to which they are nominated or for such shorter 
period as the Governor General may, at the time of nomination, 
determine. 

Taking of oath. 

18. Every p<*rson who is elected or nominated to be a 
member of the Council of State shall, before taking his seat, make 
at a meeting of the Council of State an oath or affirmation of his 
allegiance to the Crowifin the following form, namely ; — 

elfcted 

I, A. B. havii g been ^ member of this Council do 

solemnly swear [m* affirm] that I will be faithful and bear true alle- 
giance to his Majesty the King, Emperor of India, His heirs and 
sucee.ssors, and that I will faithfully discharge the duty ui)on which 
Lam about to enter. 

Effect of subsequent disabilites or failute to take oath. 

19. If any person having been elected or nominated subse- 
quently becomes siiljeet to any of the disabilities stated in clause 
0»), (d), {*), (g), and (/a) of sub- rule (l) or in sub-rules (2), (3) and 
[ 4 ] of rule III or of rule XVI, as the case "may be, or fails to make 
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the oath or affirmation prescribed by rule XYIII within such time 
as the Govornor-Qeneral considers reasonable, the Gbvernor General 
shall, by notification, in the Gazette of India, declare his seat to be 
vacant. 

Vacandet. 

20. [l] When a vacancy occurs in the case of an elected 
member by reason of his election being declared void or his 
seat being declared vacant, or by reason of absence from India, 
inability to attend to duty, death, acceptance of office or resignation 
duly accepted, the Governor General shall, by notification in the 
Gazette of India, call upon the constituency concerned to elect a 
person for the purpose of filling the vacancy within such time as 
may be prescri^d by such notification. 

[2] If a vacancy occurs in the case of a nominated member, 
the Governor General shall nominate to the vacancy a person having 
the necessary qualification under these rules. 

First Constitution of Coundl of State* 

21. [l] As soon as conveniently may be after these rules 
come into force, a Council of State shall be constituted in accordance 
with their provisions. 

[1] For this purpose the Governor General shall, by notification 
in the Gazette of India, call upon the constituencies referred to in 
rule II to elect members in accordance with these rules within such 
time as may be presciibed by such notification, and shall make such 
nominations as may be necessary to complete the Council of State 
before the date fixed for its first meeting. 

(3) If any difficulty arises as to the preparation or publication 
of the first electoral roll or the holding of the first elections after the 
commencement of these rules, the Governor General in Council may 
by order do any matter or thing which appears to him necessary for 
the proper preparation or publication of the roll or for the proper 
holding of the elections. 

Reconstitution of Council of State— General Electiort* 

22. (l) On the expiration of the duration of a Council of 
State or on its dissolution, a general election shall be held in order 
that a new Council of State may bo constituted. 

(2) On such expiration or dissolution, the Governor General 
shall, by notification in the Gazette of India, call upon the consti* 
tuencies referred to in rule II to elect members in accordance with 
those rules within such time after the date of expiration or dissolu- 
tion as may be prescribed by such notification. 

Provided that, if the Governor General thinks fit, such notifica- 
tion may be issued at any time not being more than three months 
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prior to the date on which the duration of the Council of State 
would exercise in the ordinary course of events. 

(3) Before the date fixed for the first meeting of the Council of 
State, the Governor General shall make such nominations as may be 
necessary to complete the Council of State. 

Publication of result of General election. 

23. As soon as may be after the expiration of the time 
fixed for the election of members at any general election, the names 
of the members elected for the various constituencies at such election 
shall be notified in the Gazette of India. 



List of Constituencies for 

The Imperial Legislative Assembly 

Madras — 16 


Mtidr.'is, City, Noii-Vuhaiiiniadan, Urban ... ... ... 1 

,, IHist.riuf.h, Noil Muiianiinadan lliirul 

(ianiiam L'uin Vi/ngapataiii l)i.slriri ... ... ... ] 

Godavt'i'i cum Kistna ... ... ... ... i 

Guntur cum Xi More ... ... ... ... i 

Chittoor cum C(<lo<l Uists (.^tiaiit)iur, Ht llary, Cuddapah, Kuruoolj l 
Salem, Ooiin bat ore cum North Arcot ... ... ... i 

Chinglcput cum South Arcot ... ... ... i 

Tanjorc cum Trichiiio poly ... ... ... ... i 

Madura, Kamnad cum Tiiinev( lly ... ... ... i 

Nilgiris and VVebt Coast [Malabar, Aiijengo, S. Canara] ... 1 

Muhammadan ConstitucucicH 

North Madras [Gan jam, Vizgapatam, Godavari, Kistiia, Guntur 
Nellore, Anantpur, Hcllary, t'ud<lapah, Kuinool and Chittofr] ... 1 

South Madras [CJhingleput, Madras, Arcot, N. & S., ( oimbatore 
laiijore. Trichi uop<ily, Mailura, Hainnad, Tinn<.'V( lly | ... | 

Nilgiris an<l W. Coast [Malabar, AnjiMigo, S t 'anara] ... | 

Europeans iu Presidency ... ... ... ... ... | 

Landholders iu Prisideiicy ... ... ... ... .... | 

Inrliaii Commerce in Presijlency ... ... ... ... | 

• Bombay — 1 1 

Bombay — ^^City Non Muhairimadan Urban ... ... ... 2 

„ „ Muhammadan, Urban ... ... ... ... I 

Sind Ntiu-Muiiainrna^aii ... ... ... ... i 

Muhaminafiau ... ... ... ... | 

NoU'Muhammadau Llural 

Northern Division ... ... ... ... 2 

Southern Division ... ... ... ... i 

Central ... ... ... ... 2 

Europeans iu Presidency ... ... ... ... l 

Indian Merchantb* Chamber ... ... ... ... i 

Bengal — 15 

Calcutta, Non-Muhammadan, Urban ... ... ... ... I 

,, ,1 „ ,, ,, I, ,, suburbs 

[Hoogly, How’rah, 24 Pargaua Dist Municipal.] ... ... 1 

„ „ „ „ Rural, Presidency Division 1 

Non Muhammadan — Rural 

, Bnrdwan Division, excluding Hoogly and Howrah Dist. .. 1 

Dacca Division ... ... ... 1 

Chittagong — Bajshahi Division ... I 
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MuViammadan — Urban — 

Calcutta an<l suburbs [Hoogly, Howrah, 24 l*argaTias District] ... I 
Muhammadan Rural — 

Burdwan and Calcutta Presidency Division ... ... 1 

Dacca Division ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Chittagong Division ... ... ... ... 1 

Uajshahi Division ... ... ... ... ... I 

Kuropean — Bengal Prcsulcncy ... ... ... ... 2 

Landholders — Bengal „ ... ... ... ... I 

Indian riiambers of Commerce ... ... ... 1 


United Provinces — 16 

N on-Mu hammadan — U rba n — 

Cities of U. I*. [Agra, Meerut, (^awnpurc, Benares, Allaiial)ad, Bareilly, 
Lucknow] ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Non-Muhammadan — Mural — 

Meerut Division [excluding Municipality and Cantonment] ... 1 

Agra „ „ ... ... ... ... 1 

Rohilkhand and Kumaon Division ... ... ... I 

Allahabad — Jhansi Division ... ... ... ... 1 

Benares — Gorakhpur Division ... ... ... I 

Lucknow Division ... ... ... .... I 

Fyzabad Division ... ... ... ... 1 

Muhammadan — Urban — 

Cities of U. P, [Agra etc. as above] ... ... ... I 

Muhammadan Rural — 

Meerut Division — [excluding Municipal and Cantonment.] ... 1 

Agra ,, ,, ,1 ,, ... 1 

Rohilkhand and Kumaon Division ,.. . ... ... 1 

Lucknow and Fyzabad „ „ m ••• ••• 1 

U. P, Southern Division [Allahabad, Benares, Gorakhpur] ... 1 

European— U. P. ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Landholders— U P. ... ... ... ... ... I 

Punjab — 12 

Non-Muhammadan — 

Ambala Division ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Jullundui Division ... ... ... ... 1 

West Punjab [Lahore, Rawalpindi, Multan] Division ... 1 

Muhammadan — 

East Punjab [Ambala, Kangra, Hoshiarpur, Jullunder, 

Ludhiana] ... ... ... ... ... 1 

East Central Punjab ^Ferozepur, Lahore, Amritsar and Gurdaspur 1 
West Central Punjab [Sialkot, Gujranwala, Sheikhupura and 

Lyallpur .. ... ... .. ... 1 

North Punjab [Gujrat, Jhelum and Rawalpindi] ... ... 1 

North-West l^njab [Attock, Mianwali, Sbahpur and Jbang ... 1 

South-West Punjab [Multan, Montgomery, Muzaffargarh and 

Dcra Gbazi Khan ... ... ... ... 1 

Sikh- 

East Punjab [Ambala and Jullundur Division] ... ... 1 

West Punjab [Lahore, Rawalpindi and Multan] ... ... 1 

Punjab Landholders [The Province of the Pan jab] ... ... 1 

14 
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Bihar and Oriasa— 1 2 

Non-Muhammadan-- 

Tirhut Division ... ... ... ... ... 2 

Orissa Division ... ^ ... ... ... ... 2 

Patna cum Shahabad ... ... ... ... 1 

Gaya oum Monghyr ... ... ... ... l 

Bhagalpur, Purnea and the Bantlial parganas ... ... 1 

Cbota Nagpur Division ... ... ... ... 1 

Muhammadan — 

Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa ... ... ... 1 

Bhagalpur Division ... ... ... ... 1 

Tirhut Division ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Bihar and Orissa LandhohU'Ts. ... ... ... ... 1 

Central Provinces — 5 

Non-M uhammadan — 

Nagpur Division ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Central Provinces Hindi Division [The Nerbada, Jubbnlpur and 

Chhatisgarh Divisions ... ... ... ... 2 

Mahammadan-Central Provinces ... ... ... ... 1 

Central Provinces Landholders ... ... ... 1 


Assam — 4 

Non-Muhammadan— 

Assam Valley 

Surma Valley cum Shillong 
Muhammadan— 

Assam Muhammadan 
Assam Eur«>pean 

Burma— 4 

Burma Non- European 
Burma European 


IL List of Oonstitiiencies entitled to representatioH in rotation, 

f Sind Mnliammadaii Rural 1 

Bombay { e 

[Bombay Northern Division do J 


Ditto 

f Bombay Central Division 

do 


[ Bombay Southern Division 

do 

Ditto 

f Sind Jagirdar A Zaraindars 

Landholders 

Ditto 

[ Gujrat k Deccan Sardars & Tnamdars do 
r The Bom. Millowners’ Association Indian Commerce 

•i 



[The Ahmedabad „ „ „ 

j' Bengal Chambers of Commerce „ 

Bengal ^ Marawari Association 

If 


1 

)• 

J 

1 

y 

J 


1 

I 




J 


I 

1 

I 

1 

.S 

1 


I 


1 


1 


1 


1 


[ Bengal Maha jan Sabha 
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Hi.'— 1 q a case where two constitaencies arc bracketed together as entitled 
to elect one member, the constituency first mentioned shall elect to the first 
Legislative Assembly, at the general election and at all bye-elections so long 
as the first Legislative Assembly continues, and the constituency second 
mentioned shall elect at the general election to the next Legislative Assembly 
and at bye-elections in like manner, and thereafter the constituencies shall 
elect in like manner in rotation to succeeding Legislative Assemblies. 

IV. — In the case where three constituencies are bracketed together as 
entitled to elect one member, the constituency first mentioned shall elect to 
the first Legislative Assembly at the general election and at all bye-elections 
so long as the first Legislative Assembly continues, and the second mentioned 
constituency shall elect at the general election to the next Legislative Assembly 
and at byc-olections in like manner, and the tliird mentioned constituency 
shall elect at the general (flection to the third Legislative Asscnnbly and at 
bye-electins in like manner, and thercfafter the constituencies shall elect in 
like maimer in rotation to hucceediiig Legislative Assemblies. 


List of Constituencies for 

The Council of State 





No. of 

Province, 

Name of Constituency. 


Members 

Madras 

Madras Non-Muhammadan. 


4 

Ditto 

Madras Muhammadan. 


1 

Bombay 

Bombay Non-Muhammadan. 


8 

Ditto 

Bombay Presidency Muhammadan. 

• 

1 

Ditto 

Siiid Muhammadan. 


1 

Ditto 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 


1 

Bengal 

East Bengal Non-Muhammadan. 


1 

Ditto 

West Bengal do 


2 

Ditto 

East Bengal Muhammadan 


1 

Ditto 

West Bengal do 


1 

Ditto 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 


1 

Unitetl Provinces 

United Provinces 




Central Non-Muhammadan 


1 

do 

United Provinces Northern 




Non-Muhammadan 


1 

do 

United Provinces Southern 




Non-Muhammadan 


1 

do 

United Provinces West 




Muhammadan 


1 

do 

United Provinces East ' 




Muhammadan 


1 
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Province. 

Punjab 
’ Do. 

Bchar and Orisijia 
Do. 

Central Provinces 
Burma 
Do. 

Punjab. 

Do. 

Bihar Orissa 
Assam 

Ditto. 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE 

Name of Constituency. 

Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) 

Punjab Sikh 

Beliar and Orissa Non-Muhammadan. 

Muhammadan . 
Central Provinces. 

Burma. 

Burma Chamber of Commerce. 

East Punjab Muhammadan 
West do. do. 

Bihar k Orissa Non-Muhammadan. 

Assam Non-Muhammadan 
do Muhammatian 


No. of 
Members. 


1 

1 

2 * 

1 

I 

I 

1 



i-... 1 

j 


III. In the case where two constituencies arc brackete«l together as entitled 
to elect one member, the constituency first irentioiUKl shall elect to the first 
Council of State at the general election ami at all bye-elections so long as the 
first Council of State continues, and the second-mentioned constituency shall 
elect at the general election to the next Council of State and at all bye-elections 
in like manner, and thereafter the constituencies shall elect in like manner in 
rotation to succeeding Councils of State. 

IV. In the case where three constituem*ies are bracketed togethf^r as 
entitled to elect two memlx^rs, the two first-mentioned constituencies shall each 
elect a member to the lirst Council of State at the general election and the 
constituency a£Eectcd shall elect at any bye-election so long as the first Council 
of State continues, and for the i)urposes of the general election to the second 
Council of State and byc-clt ctions occurring during tlie continuance of that 
Council the ' two first-mentioned constituencies shall be deemed to be one consti- 
tuency and the members shall be elected, one by those constituencies' combined 
and the other by the third-mentioned constituency, or, in the case* of a bye- 
election, by those constituencies or that constituency, as the case may be, and 
thereafter the constituencies shall elect in like manner in rotation to succeeding 
Councils of State. 

* Note. — The Bihar and Orissa (non- Muhammatian) constituency is entitled 
to elect a third member to the second, fourth aud succeeding alternate Councils 
of State. 



Devolution Rules 

In exercise of the potvers con>f erred by icciion 4o A and section 129 A 
of the Gavernimni of India Acty the Governor-General in Council, n ifh 
the sanctum of the Secretary of State in Council, is pleased to incd’e the 
folUyaincf rules ; — 

Short title and Definitions. 

1. Theso ni1o.s may be called the Devolution ItiiloH. 

2. In these rules, unless there is anything repugnant in the 
subject or context — 

{a) all-India Revenues ** means such portion of the revenues 
of India as is not allocated to local Governments under these rules 

(b) “Schedule** means a Schedule to these rules ; 

(c) “the Act** means the Government of India Act. 

Part 1. — Classification of Subjects. 

3. (l) For the purpose of distinguishing the functions of 
local Governments and local legislatures from the functions of the 
Governor General in Council and the Indian legislature, subjects 
shall be classified in relation to the functions of Government as 
central and provincial subjects in accordance with the lists sot 
out in Schedule I. 

(2) Any matter which is included in the list of provincial 
subjects set out in Part II of Schedule I shall, to the extent of such 
inclusion, be excluded from any central suhiect of which, but for 
such inclusion, it would form part. 

Settlement of doubts. 

4. Where any doubt arises as to whether a particular matter 
does or does not relate to a provincial subject the Governor-General 
in Council shall decide whether the matter does or does not 
relate, and his decision shall be final. 

Duty of local Government to supply information. 

5. The local Government of a province shall furnish to the. 
Governor General in Council from time to time such returns and 
information on matters relating to the administration of provincial 
sulgects as the Governor General in Council may require and in such 
form as he may direct. 

Transfer of Subjects and revocation or suspension of transfer. 

6. The provincial subjects specified in the first column of 
Schedule 11 shall, in the provinces shown against each subject in the 

15 
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second column of the said Schedule, be transferred subjects provided 
that the Governor General in Council may, by notification in the 
Gazette of India, with the previous sanction of the Secretary of 
State in Council, revoke or suspend for such period as he may 
consider necessary the transfer of any provincial subject in atiy 
province, and upon such revocation or during such suspension the 
subject shall not be a transferred subject. 

7. If any doubt arises as to whether any matter relates to a 
reserved or to a transferred subject, the Governor shall decide the 
question, and his decision shall bo final. 

8. Where an Act of tho Legislative Council of a Governor’s 
province eonfers on local authorities powers of the management of 
matters relating to reserved subjects, those matters shall, to the 
extent of the powers conferred by such legislation, be deemed in 
that province to form i»art of the transferred subject of local self- 
government. 

9. (1) When a matter appears to the Governor to affect sub- 
.stantially the administration both of a reserved and of a transferred 
subject, and there is disagreement between the Executive Council 
and the ministei coiioornod as to the action to be taken, it shall bo 
tho duty of the Governor, after due consideration of the advice 
tendered to him, to direct in which department the decision as to such 
action shall be given : provided that, in so far as circumstances admit, 
important matters on which there is such a difference of opinion shall, 
before the giving of such direction, be considered by the Governor 
with his Executive Council and his ministers together. 

(2) III giving •such a direction .as is referred to in sub- rule (l), 
the Governor may, if he thinks fit, indicate tho nature of the action 
which should in his judgment bo taken, but the decision shall 
thereafter be arrived at by the Governor in Conncil or by the 
Governor and minister according as the department to which it has 
been committed is a department dealing with reserved or a depart- 
ment dealing wuth transferred subjects. 

10 . The authority vested in the local Government over officers 
of the public services employed in a province shall be exorcised in 
tho case of officers serving in a department dealing with reserved 
subjects by the Governor in Council and in the case of officers serving 
in a department dealing with transferred subjects by the Governor 
acting with the minister in charge of the department : provided 
that — 

(a) no order affecting emoluments or pensions, no order of 
formal censure, and no order on a memorial shall be passed to the 
disadvantage of an officer of an All-India or provincial service with- 
out the personal concurrence of the Governor ; and 
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(b) no order for the posting of an officer of an all-India service 
shall be made without the personal concurrence of the Governor. 

11. An officer shall be deemed to bo serving in that depart - 
mont which controls the budget-head to which his pay is debited. 
If he performs duties both in a department dealing with reserved 
and in a department dealing with transferred subjects, the Governor 
shall decide to which budget-head his pay shall be debited. 

Devolution. 

12. Subject to the provisions of these rules, i)roviiicial subjects 
shall be administered by the local Government. Kut, save in the case 
of transferred subjects, nothing in these rules shall deiogatc from tin? 
power of superintendence, direction and control conferred on the 
Governor General in Council by the Act. 

Part 11. —Financial arrangements. — Allocation of revenue. 

13. The following sources of revenue shall be allocateil to local 
Governments as sources of provincial revenue, namely;- 

{n) balances standing at the credit of the province at the time 
when the Act comes into force ; 

(6) receipts accruing in respect of provincial suhject.s : 

(c) General stamps ; 

(d) recoveries of loans and advances given by the local Govorp 
nioiit and of interest paid on such loans ; 

(e) Payments made to the local Government by the Govornoi* 
General in Council or by other local Governments, either for services 
rendered or otherwise ; 

(/) the proceeds of any taxes which may be lawfully imposed 
for provincial purposes ; 

(d) the proceeds of any loans which may bo lawfully raised for 
provincial purposes ; and 

(^i) any other sources which the Governor General in Council 
may by order declare to bo sources of provincial rovenuo. 

Payment of Government revenues into the public account. 

14. All moneys derived from sources of provincial revenue shall 
be paid into the public account, of which the Governor General in 
Council is custodian, and credited to the Government of the 
province ; and no moneys so credited shall bo withdrawn from the 
public account save in accordance with the provisions of a law passed 
by the Indian Legislature. 

Provincial Contributions . 

15. In the financial year 1921-22 contributions shall be paid 
to the Governor General in Council by the loccl Governments men- 
tioned below according to the following scale : — 
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lie 



Contribution 

. Naiao of l‘roviiicc. 

(^lii laklis of 


rupees.) 

Maiirah 

:vi8 

Uumbuy ... ' ... 

... ‘*>0 

buigal 

03 

I’riited ProviuceH 

210 

run jab 

175 

Ibirina 

01 

• rntral I’rovinccs aiul J^cnir 

22 

Asi»aiii 

15 

16 . From the Financial year 1922-ii3 

onwards a total coiitri- 


biition of 983 lakhs, or such smaller sum as may be determined by 
the Governor General in Council, shall be paid to the Governor 
General in Council by the local Governments mentioned below. The 
percentage of this total amount to be paid in each year by each local 


(Government shall be according to the following 

scale : — 


■Name of Province. 

11)22- 1H2.3- 

11)24- 

11)25- 

11)20- 

11)27-28 and 


23. 24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

thereafter. 

.Miulras 

... 32-5 21) -5 

20*5 

23 

20 

17 

Uombay 

7 8 

1)*5 

10*5 

12 

13 

Unigal 

85 10-5 

12*5 

15 

17 

ID 

I’lyted Province 

23-5 22-5 

21 

20 

ID 

18 

Punjab 

... 10*5 i5 

13*5 

12 

10*5 

y 

Pnirmu 

... 0*5 0*5 

0*5 

0*5 

0*5 

0*5 

Pih.ar and Orissa 

1*5 3 

5 

7 

8*5 

10 

Central Provinces 

jiiid Berar 2*5 3 

3*5 

4 

4*5 

5 


17 . In cases of emergency the local Government of any pro- 
vince may bo required by the Governor General in Council, with the 
sanction of, and subject to conditions approved by, the Secretary 
of State, to pay to the Governor General in Council a contribution 
for any financial year in excess of the amount re<iuired by the prece- 
*ling rules in the case of that year. 

18. The contributions hxed under the preceding rules shall be 
a first charge on the allocated revenues and moneys of the local 
Governments concerned, and shall be paid in such instalments, in 
such manner, and on such dates, as the Governor General in Council 
may prescribe. 

19 . At any time when he considers this course to be essential 
in order to preserve the financial stability of India, the Governor 
General in Council shall have power to require a local Government 
so to regulate its programme of expenditure as not to reduce the 
balance at its credit in the public account on a specified date below 
a stated figure. Subject to this power, local Governments shall be 
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at liberty to draw on their balances, provided that notice of the 
amount which they propose to draw during the ensuing financial year 
is given to the Governor General in Council before such date in each 
year as the Governor General in Council may by order fix. 

20. Whenever the Governor General in Council has, on receipt 
of due notice of the intention of the local Government to draw on its 
balances, required it to reduce the extent of the proposed draft, he 
shall, at the end of the financial year in which the local Government 
is debarred from drawing, credit the local Government with interest 
on the amount which it was not permitted to draw. Such interest 
shall be a charge on the revenues of India and shall be calculated at 
the average rate at which the Governor General in Council has 
borrowed money in the open market during the year by the issue of 
treasury bills. 

21. Any moneys which, on the 1st day of April 1921 are owed 
to the Governor General in council on account of advances made from 
the provincial loan account of any province, shall be treated as an 
advance to the local Government from the revenues of India, and 
shall carry interest at a rate calculated on the average rate carried 
by the total amount owed to the Governor General in Council on 
this account on the 31st March 1921. The interest shall be payable 
upon such dates as the Governor General in Council may fix. In 
addition,, the local Government shall pay to the Governor General in 
Council in each year an instalment in repayment of the principal 
amount of the advance, and this instalment shall be so fixed that the 
total advance shall, except where for special reasons the Governor- 
General in Council may otherwise direct, be repaid before the expiry 
of twelve years. It shall bo open to any local Government to repay 
in any year an amount in excess to the fixed instalment. 

22. (/) The capital sums spent by the Governor General in 
Council upon the construction in the various provinces of productive 
and protective invgation wotks and such other works financed 
from loan funds as may from time to time be handed over to the 
management of local Governments shall bo treated as advances made 
to the local Governments from the revenues of India. Such advances 
shall carry interest at the following rates, namely : — 

(a) in the case of outlay up to the end of the financial year 
1916-17, at the rate of 3*3252 per cenhim ; 

{h) in the case of outlay incurred after the financial year 1916- 
17, at the average rate of interest payed by the Governor General in 
Council on loans raised in the open market since the end of that year. 

(2) The interest shall be payable upon such dates as the 
Governor General ia Council may fix. 
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23. The Governor General in Council may at any time make 
to a local Government an advance from the revenues of India on 
such terms as to interest and repayment as he may think fit. 

24. The payment of iiiterest on loans and advances made 
under the three preceding rules and the repayment of the principal 
of an advance under rule 21, shall be a charge on the annual allocat- 
ed revenues of the local Government, and shall have priority over 
all other charges, save only contributions payable to the Governor 
General in Council. 

25. (/) Subject to the rules contained in Schedule III, the 
local Government shall have full power to sanction expenditure on 
provincial subjects — 

(«) in the case of grants voted by the Lgislativo Council to the 
full extent of such grant, and 

(b) In the case of the heads of expenditure enumerated in sec- 
tion 72D ((]) of the Act, to any extent. 

(2) Sanctions once given under clause (a) of sub-rule (/) shall 
remain valid for the specified period for which they are given, sub- 
ject to the voting of grants in each year. 

Delegation of powers of sanction. 

26. Any powers conferred by rule 25 upon the Governor in 
Council or the Govelrnor acting with ministers may, after previous 
consultation with the Finance Department hereinafter re^rred to, 
bo delegated, with or without conditions, to any officer subordinate 
to the local Government. JSuch officer may not in his turn delegate 
such powers to any officer subordinate to him. 

Famine Insurance Fund. 

27. Each local Government shall establish and maintain out of 
])rovincial revonucd a famine insurance fund in accordance with the 
provision of Schedule IV, and such fund shall be controlled and 
administered as required by those provisions. 

Taxation and borrowing. 

28. Ail proposals for raising taxation or for the borrowing of 
money on the revenues of a province shall bo considered by the 
Governor with his Executive Council and ministers sitting together, 
but the decision shall thereafter be arrived at by the Governor in 
Council, or by the Governor and minister or ministers concerned, 
according as the proposal relates to a reserved or to a transferred 
subject. 

Allocation of revenues for the administration of transferred subjects. 

29. Expenditure for the purpose of the administration of 
transferred subiects shall, in the first instance, be a charge on the 
general revenues and balances of each province, and the framing 
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of proposals for expenditure in regard to transferred and reserved 
subjects will be a matter for agreement between that part of the 
government which is responsible for the administration of transferred 
subjects and that part of the government which is responsible for the 
administration of reserved sul)jects. 

Procedure'in event ol failure to agree. 

30. If the Governor is at any time statisfied that there is no 
hope of an agreement being arrived at within a reasonable time as 
to the framing of propo.sals in regard to expenditure for leserved and 
transferred subjects respooiively, he may by order in writing allocate 
the revenue and balances of the province between reserved and 
transferred subjects by specifying the fractional proportions of the 
revenues and balances which shall bo assigned to each class of 
subj« ct. 

Peried of order of allocation.. 

31. 1 ilvery such order shall specify the period for which the 
allocation will remain in force. Such period shall be either the 
period of the office of the then existing liCgislativc Council or such 
longer period terminating at a date not later than one year after 
the expiration thereof as the Governor may determine. 'J ho 
Governor may, if he thinks fit, before making an order of allocation, 
refer the (iiie.stion of the allocation of the revenues and balai.ces of 
the province for the report of such authority as the Governor 
General may appoint in this behalf, and the Govi rnor, if he so refers 
the matter, shall make his order in accordaiiee with the terms of 
the report. 

Condition of order of allocation. 

32. Ev ery order of allocation made under these rules shall 
provide that, if any increase of revenue accrues during the iieriod 
of the order on account of the imposition of fresh taxation, that 
increase unless the legislature otherwise dincts, shall be allocated 
in aid of that part of the Government by which the taxation is 
initiated. 

Preparation of budget in default of agreement or order of allocation. 

33. If at the time of the preparation of any budget no agreement 
or allocation such as is contemplated by these rules has been arrived 
at, the budget shall he prepsired on the basis of the aggregate grant,s 
respectively provided for the reserved and transferred sul»ieet.s in the 
budget of the year about to expire. 

Part 111. — Finance Department. 

34. (/) There shall be in each Governor’s ]>ro\ince a Final eo 
Department, which shall be controlled by a member of the E.xecutive 
Council. 
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(^) Immediately subordinate to the member there shall be a 
financial secretary, with whom shall be associated, if the ministers 
so desire, a joint secretary appointed by the Governor after consul- 
tation with the ministers. 

{S) The joint secretary shall be specially charged with the duty 
of examining and dealing with financial questions arising in relation 
to transferred subjects and with proposals for taxation or borrowing 
put forward by any minister. 

Function of Finance Department. 

35. The Finance Dcparfinent shall ]>erfonn the following func- 
tions, namely : — 

{a) it shall be in charge of the account relating to loans granted 
by the local Government, and shall advise on the financial aspect of 
all transactions relating to such loans ; 

{h) it shall be responsible for the safety and proper employment 
of the famine insurence fund ; 

(c) it shall examine and report on all proposals for the increase 
or reduction of taxation ; 

{(1) it shall examine and report on all proposals for borrowing 
by the local Government : shall take all steps necessary for the 
purpose of raising such loans as have been duly authorised : and 
shall be in charge of all matters relating to the service of loans : 

(c) it shall bo responsible for seeing that proper financial rules 
are framed for the guidance of other departments and that suitable 
accounts are maintained by other departments and establishments 
subordinate to them ; 

(/) it shall prepare an estimate of the total receipts and dis- 
bursements of the province in each year and shall be responsible 
during the year for watching the state of the local Government’s 
balances ; 

{g) in connection with the budget aiid with supplementary 
estimates — 

(i) it shall prepare the statement of estimated revenue and 
expenditure which is laid before the Ijegislative Council in each year 
and any supplementary estimates or demands for excess grants which 
may be submitted to the vote of the Council ; 

(n) for the purposes of such preparation, it shall obtain from 
the departments concerned material on which to base its estimates, 
and it shall be responsible for the correctness of the estimates framed 
on the material so supplied ; 

(m) it shall examine and advise on all schemes of new expendi- 
ture for which it is proposed to make provision in the estimates, 
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and shall decline to provide in the estimates for any scheme which 
has not been so examined ; 

{h) on receipt of a report from an audit ofticer to the effect 
that expenditure for which there is no sufficient sanction is being 
incurred, it shall require steps to be taken to obtaim sanction or 
that the expenditure shall immediately cease ; 

(i) it shall lay the audit and appropriation i*ei)orfs before the 
committee on public accounts, and shall bring to the notice of the 
committee all expenditure wliich has not )H?en duly autlioiisrd and 
any financial irregularities ; 

(j) it shall advise departments responsible for the collection 
of rvenue regarding the progress of collection and the methods of 
collection employed. 

Powers of Finance Department. 

36. (/) After grants have been voted by the liOgislative 
Council, the Finance Department shall have power to sanction — 

(0 any reappropriation within a grant from one major or 
minor head to another, 

(n) any reappropriation between heads subordinate to a minor 
head which involves the undertaking of a recurring liability, and 

(Hi) any delegation by a member or minister in charge of a 
department to any officer or class of officers of power to make 
roappropriation between* heads subordinate to a minor head, and 
the conditions of such delegation, 

and no such feappropriation or delegation shall bo made without 
such sanction. 

(fJ) Copies of orders sanctioning any roappropriation which 
does not require the sanction of the Finance Department shall bo 
communicated to that department as soon as such orders are passed. 

37. No expenditure on any of the heads detailed in section 
72D. (3) of the Act, which is in excess of the estimate for that 
head shown in the budget of the year, shall be incurred without 
previous consultation with the Finance Department. 

38. No office may bo added to, or withdrawn from, the public 
service in the province, and the emoluments of no post may bo vari- 
ed, except after consultation with the Finance Department ; and, 
when it is proposed to add a permanent or temporary post to the 
public service, the Finance Department shall decide to what cadre 
the proposed post will form an addition. 

39. No duty allowance, local allowance or travelling allowance 
and no personal pay shall be sanctioned for any post or class of posts 
without previous consultation with the Finance Department. 

40. No grant of land or assignment of land revenue, except 
when the gr.int is made under the ordinary revenue rules of the pro- 

10 
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vince, shall bo given without previous consultation with the Finance 
Department, and no concession, grant or lease of mineral or forest 
rights, of right to water power or of right-of-way or other easement, 
and no privilege in respect of such rights shall bo given without such 
]»rovious consultation. 

Abandonment of revenuei ect. 

41. No proposal involving an abandonment of revenue for which 
credit has been taken in the budget, or involving expenditure 
for which no provision has been made in the budget, shall be submit- 
ted for the consideration of the local Government or the Legislative 

nor shall any orders giving effect to such proposals issue, 
without a previous reference to the Finance Department. 

Disposal of reports by Finance Department. 

42. Every report made by the Finance Department on any 
matter on which it is roquiicd to advice or report under these rules 
shall bo forwarded to the department concerned and shall, if the 
Finance Department so require, be submitted by the department 
concerned to the Governor. The Governor may, if he thinks fit, 
direct that any such report shall be laid before the committee on 
public accounts. 

Presumption of assent of Finance Department. 

43. Wherever previous consultation with the Finance De^art- 
mont is required by these rules, it shall be open to that Department 
to prescribe, by general or. special order, cases in which its assent 
may be presumed to have been given. 

Agency Employment of Local Governments. 

44. The Governor General in Council may employ the agency 
of the Governor in Council of any province in the administration of 
central subjects in so far as such agency may be found convenient. 

Cost of agency establishment. 

45. The cost of an establishment exclusively employed on the 
business of agecy shall be a charge against all-India revenues. 

Distribution of cost of joint establishment. 

10. If a joint establishment is employed upon the administra- 
tion of central and provincial subjects, the cost of such establishment 
may be distributed in such manner as the Governor General in Coun- 
cil and the Governor in Council of the province concerned may 
agree. 

Part IV. -Limitation of control by Governor General in Ccuncil 
over transferred subjects. 

47. The powers of superintendence, direction and control over 
tlie local Government vested in the Governor General in Council 
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under the Act shall, in relation to transferred subjects, bo exercised 
only for the following purposes, namely : — 

(1) to safeguard th9 administration of central subjects ; and 

(2) to decide questions arising between two provinces, incases 
where the provinces concerned fail to arrive at an agreement. 

SCHEDULE 1. 

.SEE ItULE AEOrE 
PART I.— CENTRAL SUBJECTS. 

1. (a) Defence of India, and all matters connected with Ills 
Majesty^s Naval, Military and Air Forces iji India, or with II is 
Majesty’s Indian Marine Service or with any other Force raised in 
India other than military and armed police wholly maintained by 
local Governments. 

{h) Naval and military works and canionments. 

2. External relations, including naturalisation and aliens, and 
pilgrimages beyond India. 

3. Relations with States in India. 

4. ' Political charges. 

5. Communications to the extent described under the folloW' 
ing heads, namely : — 

(«) Railways and extra-municipal tramways, in so fsM* as they 
are not classified as provincial subjects under entry () ((/) of Part II 
of this Schedule; 

{b) aircraft and all matters connected therewith; 

(c) inland waterways, to an extent to be declared by rule made 
by the Governor General in Council or by or under legislation by the 
Indian lagislature. 

6. Shipping and Navigation, including shipping and navigation 
on inland waterways in so far as declared to be a ccjitral subject 
in accordance with entry 5. (e). 

7. Light houses (including their approaches), beacons, lightships 
and buoys. 

8. Port quarantine, vlnd marine hospitals. 

9. Ports declared to be major ports by rule made by tlio 
Governor General in Council or by or under legislation by the Indian 
legislature. 

10. Ports, telegraphs and telephones, including wireless installa- 
tions. 

11. Customs, cotton excise duties, incomedax, salt, and other 
sources of all-India revenues. 

12. Currency and coinage. 

13. Public debt of India. 
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11. Savings Banks. 

1 5. Doi)artmont of the Comptroller and Auditor General. 

1(1. Civil law^ including laws regarding status, property, 
civil rights and liabilities and civil procedure. 

17. Commerce, including banking and insurance. 

18. Trading companies and other associations. 

19. Control of production, supply and distribution of any 
articles in respect of which control by a central authority is declared 
by rule made by the Governor General in council or by or under 
legislation by the Indian legislature to bo essential in the public 
ijitercst. 

20. Development of industries, in cases where such develop- 
ment by a central authority is declared by order of the Governor 
General in Council expedient in the public interest. 

21. Control of cultivation and manufacture of opium, and sale 
of opium for export. 

22. Stores and Stationery. 

23. Control of petroleum and explosives. 

2i. Geological survey. 

25. Control of mineral ' development in so far a.s such control 
is reserved to the Governor General in Council under rule made 
or .sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and regulation of mines. 

2G. Botanical survey, 

27. Inventions and designs. 

28. Copyright. 

29. Emigration from, and immigration into, British India 
and inter-provincial migration. 

30. Criminal Law, including criminal proceii tre. 

31. Central police organisation. 

i'lm Control of arms and ammunition. 

33. Co'ntral agencies and institutiojj.s for research (including 
observatories) and for professional or technical training or promotion 
of special studies. 

31. Ecclesiastical administration, including European cemeter- 
ies. 

35. Survey of India. 

3(>. Arcbteology. 

37. Zoological survey. 

38. Meteorology. 

39. Census and Statistics, 

10. All- India Services. 

11. Legislation in regard to any provincial subject, in so far 
as such such subject is in Part II of this Schedule stated to be sub- 
ject to legislation by the Indian legislature, and any powers relating 
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to such subject ^ reserved by legislation to the Governor General in 
Council. 

42. Territorial changes, other than intra-provincial, and 
declaration of laws in connection therewith. 

43. Regulation of ceremonial titles, orders, precedence and 
civil uniform. 

44. Immoveable property acquired by, or maintained at, the 
cost of the Governor General in Council. 

45. All matters expressly excepted by the provisions of Part II 
of this Schedule from inclusion among provincial subjects. 

46. All other matters not included among provincial subjects 
under Part II of this Schedule. 

PART 1I.-PROV1NC1AL SUBJECTS. 

1. Local self-government, th<at is to say, matters relating to 
the constitution and powers of municipal corporations, improvement 
trusts, district boards, mining boards of health and other local 
authorities established in a province for the purpose of local self- 
government, exclusive of matters arising under the Cantonments Act 
1910 ; subject to legislation by the Indian legislature as regards — 

(tO the powers of such authorities to borrow otherwise than 
from a provincial government, and 
{h) the levying by such authorities of taxation not included 
in Schedule II to the Scheduled Taxes Rules. 

2. Medical administration, including hospitals, dispensaries 
and asylums and provision for medical education. 

3. Public health and sanitation and vital statistics ; subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature in respect to infectious and 
contagious diseases to such extent as may be declared by any Act of 
the Indian legislature. 

4. Pilgrimage*^ within British India. 

5. Education : provided that — 

{a) the following subjects shall bo excluded, namely : — 

{i) the Benares Hindu University, and such other Univer- 
sities constituted after the commencement of these 
rules, as may bo declared by the Governor General in 
Council to bo central suloects, and 
(u) Chiefs’ Colleges and any institution maintained by the 
Governor General in Council for the benefit of members 
of His Majesty’s Forces or of other public servants 
or of the children of such members or servants ; and 

Of) the following subjects shall bo subject to legislation by the 
Indian legislature, namely : — 

(i) the control of the establishments, and the regulation of 
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tho constitutions and functions, of Uyivorsities con- 
stituted after the commencement’ of those rules, and 
(n) the definition of the jurisdiction of any University 
outside the province in which it is situated, and 
{in) for a period of five years from the date of the 
commencement of these rules, the Calcutta Univer- 
sity and the control and organisation of secondary 
education in the presidency of Bengal. 

G. Public works included under the following heads, namely ; — 
(a) construction and maintenance of provincial buildings used 
or intended for any purpose in connection with tho 
administration of the province ; and care of historical 
monuments, with the exception of ancient monument 
as defined in section 2 (/) of the Ancient Monuments 
Prosorvation . Act, 1904, which are for tho time being 
declared to be protected monuments under section 3 
(y) of that Act: provided that the Governor General in 
Council may, by notification in tho Gazette of India, 
remove any such monument from tho operation of this 
exception ; 

(h) roads, bridges, ferries, tunnels, ropeways and causeways 
and other means of communication ; — subject to such con- 
ditions as regards control over construction and main- 
tenance of means of communication declared by the 
Governor General in Council to be of military importance, 
and as regards incidence ot special expenditure 
connected therewith, as the Governor General in Council 
may prescribe ; 

(r) tramways within municipal areas ; and 
{if) light and feeder railways in so far as provision for their 
construction and management is made by provincial legis- 
lation ; — subject to legislation by the Indian legislature 
in the case of any such railway or tramway which is in 
physical connection Avith a main lino or is built on the 
- same gauge as an adjacent main line. 

7. Water supplies, irrigation and canals, drainage and embank- 
ments, Avater storage and water poAAxr ; — subicct to legislation by tho 
Indian legislature Avith regard to matters of inter-provincial concern 
or atfecting the relations of a Province AAdth any other territory. 

8, Land Kevenue administration, as described under the 
following heads, namely ; — 

(a) assessment and collection of land revenue ; 

(/») maintenance of land records, survey for rovenUv' purposes, 

records of rights j 
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(c) laws regarding land tenures, relations of landlords and 
and tenants, collection of rents ; 

{d) Courts of Wards, incumbered and attached estates ; 

{c) land improvement and agricultural loans ; 

(/) colonisatioji and disposal of Cro\yn lands and alienation 
of land revenue ; and 
{g) management of Government estates. 

9. Famine relief. 

10. Agriculture, including research institutes, experimental 
and demonstration farms, introduction of Improved methods, provi- 
sion for agricultural education, protection against destructive insects 
and i)csts and provention of plant diseases;- subject to legislation 
l)y the Indian legislature in respect to destructive insects and pests, 
and plant diseases, to such extent as may bo declared by any Act of 
the Indian legislature. 

11. Civil Veterinary Department, including provision for 
veterinary training, improvement of stock, and prevention of 'animal 
diseases; — subject to legislation by the Indian legislature in respect 
to animal diseases to such extent as may bo declared by any Act of 
the Indian legislature. 

1 2. Fisheries. 

13. Co-operative Societies. 

14. Forests, including preservation of game therein; — subject 
to legislation by the Indian legislature as regards disforestation of 
reserved forests. 

15. Land acquisition ; subject to legislation by the Indian legis- 
lature. 

1(). Excise, that is to say, the control of production, manufac- 
ture, possession, transport, purchase and sale of alcoholic liquor and 
intoxicating drugs, and the levying of excise duties and licence fees 
oil or ill relation to such articles; but excluding, in the case of opium, 
control of cultivation, manufacture and sale for export. 

17. Administration of justice, including constitution, powers, 
maintenance and organisation of Courts of civil and criminal juris- 
diction whithin the province ; — subject to lcgi.slatioii by the Indian 
legislature as regards High Courts, Chief Courts, and Courts of Judi- 
cial Commissioners, and any Courts of criminal jurisdiction. 

18. Provincial law reports. 

19. Administrators General and Official Trustees ; .subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature. 

20. Non-jiidicial stamps; — subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature, and judicial stamps, subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature as regards amount of Court-fees levied in relation to suits 
and proceedings in the High Courts nndor thoiv rriginnl jurisdiction. 
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21. Registration of deeds and documents ; — subject to legisla- 
tion by the Indian legislature. 

22. Registration of births, deaths and marriages ; subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature for such classes as the Indian 
legislature may determine. 

23. Religious and charitable endowments. 

24. Development of mineral resources which are Government 
property ; — subject to rules made or sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State, but not including the regulation of mines. 

25. Development of Industries, including industrial research 
and technical education. 

26. Industrial matters included under the following heads, 
namely : — 

{») factories; 

{h) settlement of labour disputes ; 

(c) electricity ; 

{d) boilers ; 

(c) gas ; 

(/) smoke nuisances ; and 

( 7 ) welfare of labour including provident f\inds, industrial in- 
surance (general, health and accident) and housing ; — 

Subject as to heads (<?), {h), (tOi (d) and ( 7 ) to legislation 
by the Indian legislature. 

27. Adulteration of foodstuffs and other articles ; subject to legis. 
lation by the Indian legislature as regards import and export trade. 

28. Weights and measures ; subject to legislation by the. Indian 
legislature as regards standards. 

29. Ports, except such ports as may bo declared by rule made 
by the Governor General in Council or by or under Indian legislation 
to be major ports. 

30. Inland waterways including shipping and navigation there- 
on so far as not declared by the Governor General in Council to bo 
central subjects, but subject as regards inland steam-vessels to legis- 
lation by the Indian legislature. 

31. Police, including railway police ; subject in the case of 
railway police to such conditions as regards limits of jurisdiction 
and railway contributions to cost of maintenance as the Governor 
General in Council may determine. 

32. The following miscellaneous matters, namely 

(a) regulation of betting and gambling ; 

{h) prevention of cruelty to animals ; 

(c) protection of wild birds and animals ; 

(d) control of poisons ; — subject to legislation by the Indian legis- 

lature ; 
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(e) control of motor vehicles, — subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature as regards licences valid throughout British India ; and 

if) control of dramatic performances and cinematographs, sid)- 
ject to legislation by the Indian legislature in regard to sanction of 
films for exhibition. 

33. Control of newspapers, books and printing i)resses ; subject 
to legislation by the Indian legislature. 

34. Coroners. 

35. Excluded Areas. 

36. Criminal tribes ; subject to legislation l>y the Indian 
legislature. 

37. European vagrancy ; subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature. 

38. Prisons, prisoners (except State prisoners) and reforma- 
tories ; subject to legislation by the Indian legislature. 

39. Pounds and prevention of cattle trespass. 

40. Treasure trove. 

41. Librjiries (except the Imperial Library) and museums 
(except the Indian Museum, the Imperial War Museum anrl the 
Victoria Memoral, Calcutta) and Zoological Gardens. 

42. Provincial Government Presses. 

43. Elections for Indian and provincial legislature, suljoct to 
rules framed under sections 64 (/) and 72A {4) of the Act. 

44. Ecgulation of medical and other professional (lualifications 
and standards ; subject to legislation by the Indian legislature. 

45. Local Fund Audit, that is to say, the audit by Government 
agency of income and expenditure controlled l)y local l»odics. 

46. Control, as defined ])y rule 10, of members of all-Indin. 
and provincial services serving withiii the pi’ovince, ami control, 
subject to legislation by the Indian legislature, of other public 
services within the province. 

47. Sources of provincial revenue, not included under i>revions 
heads, weather — 

(a) taxes included in the Schedules to the Scheduled Taxes 
Rules, or 

(f) taxes, not included in those Schedules, which are imposerl 
by or under provincial legislation which has rcc ived the previous 
sanction of the Governor General. 

48. Borrowing of money on the sole credit of the province, 
subject to the provsions of the Local Government (Borrowing) 
Rules. 

49. Imposition by legislation of punishments by fine, penalty 
or imprisonment, for enforcing any law of the province relating to 
any provincial subject ; subject to legislation by the Indian legis- 

17 
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laturo in tho caso of any subject in respect of which such a limitation 
is imposed under these rules. 

50. Any matter which though falling within a central subject, 
is declared by the Governor General in Council to be of a merely 
local or private nature within the province. 


SCHEDULE II. 

' SEE RULE 6 ABOVE. 

LIST OF PROVINCIAL SUBJECT S FOR TRANSFER. 

Column I. Column II. 

1. Local sjlf-QovcTnmen^, that is to say, matters 

relating to tho constitution and powers of munici- 
pal corporations, impi’ovomont trusts, district All Governors* 
boards, mining boards of health and other local . ProviiUH^s. 
audiorities established in the province for purposes 
of local s,*lE-Goveriim.>ut, oxclusivo of matters 
arising und*r the cantonmmts Act, lit It) i subject 
to h‘gifclation by the Indian legislature as regards 
(a) the powers of such authorities to borrow other- 
wise than from n provincial Government, and (b) 
tho levying by su^h authorities of taxation not 
inclinUHl in SoIwhIuIo II to the Sche<hile<l Taxes 
liul s. 

2. Mwlical administration, including hospitals, dis. Ditto. 

pensaries and asylums, and provision for me<lical 
iMlucation. 

;l. Public heiilth and sanitation ami vital statistics ; Ditto. 

sub]»'Ct to legislation by the Indian legislature in 
respect to infectious and contagions dis(*ast‘s to 
sncli extent as may lx* declared by any Act of the 
huliaiL legislature. 

1. Pilgrimages within llritisli India ... ... Ditto. 

Education, otlier than European ami Anglo-Indian All Governors* 
(Hluoution ; provid^l that — Provinces, 

(a) tho following subjects shall Ih» excluded maracly ■ 

(i) the Ueuares Hindu University .and sueh other 

Universities, constituted after the commonee- 
mont of thes(? rules, as may Im* declared by the 
Governor General in Council to Ijo central sub- 
jects, and 

(ii) Chiefs’ Colleges and an 3 ' institution maintained 
by the Governor General in Council for the benefit 
of members of His Majesty's Forces or of other 
public servants or of the children of such merobeis 
or servants ; and 
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(». I’ublic Works included under the following lioads, All Govoriiovh’ 
nt'iracly : — provinces, except 

Asbiiiii. 

(b) the following subjects shall be subject to li'gishitioii 
by the Imliaii legislature} namely — 

(i) the control of. the establishment, and regiihitiun o|[ 

tlie constitutions and functions, of l^iiversitij-s 
constituted aftjr the cominmeem mt oE these 
rules, an<i 

(ii) the doHnition of the juvi8<iictiou of any l^niversity 
outside the province in which it is situated, and 

(iii) for a period of live years from the date of tiie 
commencement of tlieso rules, the Calcutta Uni- 
versity and the control anti organization of 
secondary ctlucation in tlie presidency* of Bengal. 

(a) construction aiul maintenance of provincihl 
buildings, other than residences of Goveruora of 
provinces, usc'<l or inton<lo<l for any purpose in 
connection witli the administration of the 
provincv^ on behalf of tlie departments of Govern- 
ment concerned, save in so far as the Governor 
may assign such work to the departments using 
or requiring such buildings ; anti care of histori- 
cal monuments, with tlic exception of ancient 
monuments as defined in section 2 (1) of the 
ancient. Monuments Prescrviition Act, 11)04, 
which are for the time being declared to be 
protected monuments under section li (1) of that 
Act ; provided that the Governor General in 
Council may, by notification in the Gazette of 
India, reniove any such monument from the 
operation of this exception ; 

(b) roads, bridges, ferries, tuimels, rojieways and 
causeways, and otlicr means of communication, 
subject to such condition, as regards control over 
construction and maintenance of means oi: 
oonimnnicatiou declared by the (lovinuni* 

Geii'-ral in council to be of military importance, 
and as rigards incidence of s^K^cial expenditure 
cjuuectid thcrewitli, as the Governor Gouoriil 
in Council may prescribe : 

(c) tramways within municipal arcus ; and 

(d) light and feeder railways and extra iniinicipal All Governors’ 

tramways in so far as provision for their construe- provinces, except 

tioii and management is made by provincial Assam. 

legislation ; subject to legislation by the Indian 

legislature in the case of any such railway or 

tramway which is in physical connection with 

a main line or is built on the same gauge as nu 

adjecent main line. 
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7. At;riculturc, inclwliug research institutes, experi- 
mental and demonstration f«arm8, introduction of 
imi»roved methods, provision for agriculturjil eilu- 
cation, protection against destructive insocts and 
liests an<l prevention of plant diseases; subject to 
legifclation by the Indian legislature in respect to 
ilostvuctive insects an<l pests and plaut> diseases to 
such extent as may be ilcclared by any Act of the 
Indian legislature. 

All Governors* 
provinces. 

8. (Jivil Veterinary Department, including provision for 
veterinary training, improvement of stock, and 
prevention of animal dise<ases ; subject to legislation 
i)y tile liKlian legislature in respect to animal 
tlisi^ases to such extent as may be declared ijy any 
Act of the Indian legislature. 

Ditto. 

1*. Fisheries ... ... ... .... 

All Governors’ 
provinces, except 
Assam. 

10, Co-op‘Tative societies ... 

All Governors* 
provinces. 

11. Forests, including preservation of game therein ; 
subject to legislation by the Indian legislature as 
regar<ls <lisforebtatiou of reserved forests. 

Bombay. 

12. Kxcis^*, that is to say, the control of production, 
manufacture, possession, transport, purchase, an<l 
sale of alcoholic lii^uor and intoxicating drugs, and 
the levying of excise duties and licence fees on or 
in relation to such articU.-s, but excluding, in tlic 
case of opium, control of cultivation, manufacture 
and sale for export. 

All Governors* 
provinces, except 
Assam. 

i:i. llcgistration of deeds and documents ; subject to 
b'gi^lation by tlic Indian legislature. 

All Governors* 
provinces. 

1 1. tU'gistraiion of births, deaths and marriages ; subject 
to legislation by the Indian legislature fur ^ucll 
classes as the Indian 1 -gislature may di termine. 

Ditto. 

15. lleligious and charitable endowment 

Ditto. 

10. Development of industries, including industrial 
research and technical education. 

Ditto.- 

17. Adulteration of fuod-btuifs aiul othe^r articles ; sub- 
ject to h>gislatioii by the Indian legifclature as 
regards import and export tra<lc. 

Ditto. 

18. Weights aiul meabures ; subject to legislation by the 
Indian legislature as regards btauilards. 

Ditto. 

It). Museums (except Indian Museum, lm)iei'ial War 
Museum, and the Victoria Memorial, Calcutta) aud 
Zoological Qardeus* 

Ditto. 
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(SEE RULE 25.) 

1. The following general rules shall be observed by every authority 
which sanctions expenditure from Government revenues 

(l) Every public otliccr should exorcise the same vigilance in 
respect of expenditure incurred from Government revenues cas a 
person of ordinary prudence would exercise in respect of the expen- 
diture of his own money. 

Moneys borrowed on the security of allocated ro.venues should 
be expended on those objects only for which, as provided by rules 
made under the Act, moneys may be so borowed. 

Except where such order is of general application, no authority 
should exercise its poweis of sanctioning expenditure to pass an order 
which will bo, directly, to its own pecuniary advantage. 

(4) Unless the amount of the expenditure is insignificant, 
Government revenues should not bo utilised for the benefit of a 
particular person or section of the community except when — 

(i) a claim for the amount could bo enforced in a court of law ; 

(«) the expenditure is in pursuance of a recognised policy or 
custom ; or 

(Hi) the object is such that the expenditure thereon may bo 
deemed to be of a charitiable nature. 

(5) No authority should sanction any expenditure which is like- 
ly to involve at a latter date expenditure beyond its own powers of 
sanction. 

( 6 ) The amount of allowances, such as local or travelling allow- 
ances, granted to meet special expenditure of a particular typo should, 
be so regulated that the allowances are not on the whole sources of 
profit to the recipient. 

2. The previous sanction of the Secretary of State in coupfil is 

necessary • * 

(i) (a) to the creation of a ponnanent appointment which would 
necessitate an increase in the cadre of an all-India Service ; 

(i) to the abolition of any appointment in the cadre of an alb 
India Service ; 

(c) to any increase or reduction df the pay of any appointment 
in the cadre of an all-India Service ; 
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(a) to the creation of any temporary appointment the maximum 
pay of which exceeds Rs. 1,000 a month and which lasts or is expec- 
ted to last for more ' than two years, or, if the appointment be for 
settlement work, for more than five years ; 

(m) to the grant to any officer of an allowance which is not 
admissible under rules made under section 96 K of the Act, or, in 
cases in which those rules do not apply, under the terms-of any 
authorised Code issued or maintained under the authority of the 
said rules ; 

(mO to the grant to any retiring officer of a pension or gratuity 
which is not admissible under the rules for the time being in force 
under section 96B. of the Act ; 

(v) to the grant of pensions or gratuities to non- officials, except 
in the case of — 

(«) compassionate gratuities to the families of Government 
servants left in indigent circumstances, 

(b) pensions or gratuities to the families of officers dying while 
employed in Government service granted in accordance with such 
rules as may be made in this behalf by the Secretary of State in 
Council, 

(c) pensions or gratuities to non-officials injured or the families 
of non-officials killed during services rendered to the State, and 

(d) pensions or gratuities to non-officials who have rendered 
exceptional services to Govornmont ; 

(vi) to any increase of the contract, sumptuary or furniture 
grant of the Governor ; 

(rii) to any expenditure upon the purchase of stores, cither in the 
United Kingdom or in India, otherwise than in accordance with 
such rules as may be made in this behalf by the Secretary of State 
in Council ; and 

{mi) to any expenditure upon railway carriages or water-borne 
vessels specially reserved for the use of high ollicials, otherwise than 
in connection with the main tonance of the railway carriages already 
set apart with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council for 
the exclusive use of the Governor. 

Note . — Gratuities sanctioned under sub-clause (r) (ft) of this 
paragraph should be subject as to total to such annual limit as the 
Secretary of State in Council may proscribe. 

3. The previous sanction of the Governor General in Council 
is necessary — 

(t) Subject to the provisions of paragraph 2 (i) of this 
Schedule — 

(a) to the creation of a permanent appointment on a maximuii\ 
rate of pay higher than Rs. 1,000 a month : 
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{h) to tho increase of the maximum pay of a sanctioned 
permanent appointment to an amount in excess of Es. 1,000 a 
month ; 

(z/) to expenditure on a residence of tho Governor in excess of 
Ks. 75,000 in any year; 

(m) to expenditure upon irrigation and navigation works, 
including docks and harbours, and upon projects for drainage, 
embankment and water-storage and the utilisation ’of water-power, 
in any of the following cases, namely : — 

(<?) where tho project concerned materially affects tho interests 
of more than one local Government ; 

{h) where the original estimate exceeds 50 lakhs of 
Rupees ; 

(c) where a revised estimate exceeds by 25 per centum or 50 
lakhs of rupees, whichever is loss, an original estimate, sanctioned by 
tho Governor General iji Council. 

(d) whore a further revised estimate is proposed, after one 
revised estimate has already been sanctioned by tho Governor 
General in Council ; and 

{iv) to revisions, involving additional expenditure exceeding 
Rs. 15 lakhs a year, of permanent establishments serving in depart- 
ments dealing with reserved subjects. 

4. Apart from tho restrictions imposed by paragraphs 1 , 2, and 
3 of tho Schedule tho power of sanctioning cxpcndituio conferred 
upon the local Government by rule 25 shall be’ unlimited. 


SCHEDULE IV. 

SEE RULE 27. 


1. The local Governments mentioned below shall, save as hero- 
in-after provided, make in every year provisioh in their budgets for 
expenditure upon relief of, and insurance against, famine of such 
amounts respectively (hereinafter referred to as the annual assign- 
ments) as are stated against each: — 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab 


Rs. 

6,61,000 

63.00. 000 
2,00,000 

39.00. 000 
3,81,000 
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Bs. 

Burma — — ... 67,000 

Bihar and Orissa — ... ... 11,62,000 

Central Provinces ... ... 47,26,000 

Assam ... ... ... 10,000 

2. The provision shall be made in the shape of a demand for a 
grant, and the estimates shall show, under the major heads concern- 
ed, the method in which it is proposed to utilise the grant. 

3. The grant shall not be expended save upon the relief of 
famine or upon the construction of protective irrigation works or 
other works for the prevention of famine. Any portion of the grant 
which is not so spent shall bo transferred to the famine insurance 
fund of the province. 

4. The famine insurance fund shall consist of the unexpended 
balances of the annual assignments for each year, transferred to the 
fund under paragraph 3 of this Schedule, together with any interest 
which may accrue on these balances^ 

6. The local Government may, in any year when the accumu- 
lated total of the famine insurance fund of the province is not less 
than six times the amount of the annual assignment, suspend tempo- 
rarily the provision of the annual assignment. 

. 6. The famine insurance fund shall form part of the general 
balances of the Governor General in Council, who shall pay at the 
end of each year interest on the average of the balances held in the 
fund on the last day of each quarter. The interest shall bo calculat- 
ed at the average rate at which the Governor General in Council 
has during the year borrowed money by the issue of treasury bills. 
Such interest shall be credited to the fund. 

7. The local Government may at any time expend the balance 
at its credit in the famine insurance fund for any of the purposes 
speoihed in paragraph 3 of this Schedule. 

8. Such balances may further bo utilised in the grant of loans 
to cultivators, either under the Agriculturists, Loans Act, 1884, or 
for relief purposes. When such loans have been granted, payments 
of interest on loans and repayments of principal shall be credited to 
the fund as they occur, and irrecoverable loans written off shall form 
a final charge against the fund. 

9. In case of doubt whether the purpose for which it is propos- 
ed to >dpend any portion of the annual assignment or the famine 
itmfranoe fund is one of the purposes specified in paragraph 3 of 
this Bclihdule, the decision of the Governor shall be final. 

10. The ^annual accounts of the annual asstgumehts alfid of the 
fund shall be maintained in the forms annexed to this Schedule. 



Transferred Subjects Rules 

In exercise of the powers conferred ly section 5;!? {S) and secHot^ 
129 A, of the Government of India Act, the Go-vermr General in C mindly 
with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council^ is pleased to make 
the follot(m{i rules : — 

1. These rules may be called the Transferred Subjects (Tem- 
porary Administration) Rules. 

2. In cases of emergency where, owing to a vacancy, there ia 
no minister in charge of a transferred subject, the Governor — 

(1) shall, if another minister is available and willing to tako 
charge of the subject appoint such minister to administer the subject 
temporarily ; or 

(2) may, if the vacancy cannot be provided for in the manner 
aforesaid, himself temporarily administer the subject, and while so 
doing shall exercise in relation to such subject all such powers, in 
addition to his own powers as Govi^rnor, as he could exercise if he 
were the minister in charge thereof. 

3. In any case in which the Governor himself undertakes 
temporarily to administer a subject under these rules, he shall certify 
that an emergency has arisen in which, owing to a ministerial vacan* 
cy, it is necessary for him so to do, and shall forthwith forward a 
a copy of such certificate for the information of the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council. 

4. Such temporary administration by the Governor shall only 
continue until a minister has been appointed to administer the sub- 
ject. 

5. The Governor shall not exercise in respect of such subject 
the powers conferred on him by section 72E. of the Government of 
India Act. 

Scheduled Teuces Rules 

In exercise of the powers conferred hy section 80A, (S) (a) and 
section 129 A. of the Government of India Act^ the Governor General in 
Council^ with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council^ is pleased 
to make the following rules : — 

1. These rules may be called the Scheduled Taxes Rules. 

2. The Legislative Council of a province may, without the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General, make and take into con« 
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BiHeration any law imposing, for the purposes of the local Qovern- 
inent, any tax included in Schedule 1 to these rules. 

3. The Legislative Council of a province may, without the 
previous sanction of the Governor General make and take into con* 
sideration any law imposing, or authorising any local authority to 
impose, for the purposes of such local authority, any tax included 
in Schedule II to these rules. 

4. The Governor General in Council may at any time, by order 
make any addition to the taxes enumerated in Schedules I and II 
to these rules. 

5. Nothing in these rules shall affect the right of a local autho- 
rity to impose a tax without previous sanction or with the previous 
sanction of the local Government when such right is conferred upon 
it by any law for the time being in force. 

SCHEDULE 1. 

1. A tax Oil laiul put to uses othi*r than agricultural 

2. A tax oil bucccs^ioji or on aciiuisitiou by surviyorsliip in a joint family, 

)?. A lax on any form of betting or gambling permitted by law. 

4. A tax on advertiHemeuts. 

A tax on arnusenu'UtB. 

t*. A tax on any specitied luxury, 

7. ' A llegisiration fi'o. 

8. A Ptam-duty other than duties of which the amount is fixed by Indian 

h'gislation. 


SCHEDULE II. 

In this Schedule the word *Tax** includes a cess, rate duty or fee. 

1. A toll. 

2. A tax on hand or laiul valiv s. 

3. A tf*x oil buildings. 

4. A tax on vehiclch or boats. 
r>. A tax on animals. 

fi. A tax on mcnial.s and donir»stic i!k*rvants. 

7. An octroi. 

8. A terminal tax on goods imporkd into a local area in which an octroi 

was levied oil or lK*fore the fith July, 1917, 

9. A tax on trades, professions and callings. 

10. A tax on privfCte markets. 

H. A tax imposcil in return for services rendered, such as— • 

(a) a water rate, 

(b) a lighting rate, 

(c) a scavenging, sanitary or sewage rate, 

(d) a drainage, tax, 

(e) fees for the use of markets and other pubjic conveniences, 



Local Legislature Rules 

In exerdm of the power 6 cmhf erred by sanction So-J. (rO (k) amt 
section 129- A. of the Government of India Act^ the Governor General in 
Courvcil, with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Comcily is pleased 
to make the following rules : — 

1. These rules may be called tTie Local Legislatures (Previous 
Sanction) Rules. 

2. A local legislature may not repeal or alter without the pre* 
vious sanction of the Governor General — 

(1) any law made by any authority in British India before the 
commencement of the Indian Councils Act, 1861 : pfoyided that the 
Governor General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette 
of India, declare that this provision shall not apply to any such law 
which he may specify and, if he does so, previous sanction shall not 
thereafter be necessary to the alteration or repeal of that law ; or 

(2) any law specified in the Schedule to these rules or any law 
made by the Governor General in Council amending a law so speci- 


fled. 

Yeur. 

No. 

Short till •. 

I8G0 

JCTiV 

Tlic liuliau Tfiial Coilo. 

1864 

III 

The Foreigners Act, 1801. 

1866 

111 

The Carriers Act, 1861. 

II • * • 

X 

Tile Indian vSuccession Act, ISOii. 

II • ’ • 

XV 

The Parsi Marriage and Divorce Acl, isr»r>. 


XX I 

Tile Parsi Intestate Succession Act, I80ri. 

The Native Converts' Marriage l)i!7;,olution Act, 

iseo 

XXI 

... 

XXVIll 

The Trustees’ and Mortgagees’ Powers Act, 18l>0 

1807 

XXV 

The I’rcss and Kegistratiou oi; Uooks Act, 18(i7. 

i8oy 

IV 

The Inilian Divorce Act, 1800. 

1870 

XXI 

The Hindu Wills Act, 1870. 

The Indian evidence Act, 1872. 

1872 

1 

„ ••• 

111 

Tile Special Marriage Act, 1872. 



The Indian Contract Ad, 1872. 


XV 

Tlie Indian Christian Marriage Ad, 1872. 

1873 

X 

The Indian Oaths Act, r870. 

The Married Women’s Property Act, 1871, 

irfn 

III 

If * * * 

XIV 

The Scheduled Districts Ad, 1871. 

II **« 

XV 

The Laws Local Extent Act, 1871. 

1875 

IX 

The Indian Majority Act, 1875. 

1877 

1 

The Specific Relief Act, 1877. 

The probate and Adminisration Act, 1881, 

1881 

V 

II * ** 

XIII 

The Fort William Act, 1881. 

• 9 

XXVI 

The Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881 

1882 

11 

The Indian Trusts Act, 1882. 

(t It. 

tv 

The Transfer of Projierty Act, 1882. 

The powers-of 'Attorney Act, 1882, 

a 

VII 
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Year. 

No. 

Short title. 

1881» 

lY 

The Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889. 

It 

Vll 

The Succession Certificate Act, 1889. 


XV 

The Indian Ofiicial Secrets Act, 1889. 

1800 

. VI 11 

The Guardians and Wards Act, 1890. 

If 

IX 

The Indian Hailvtrays Act, 1890. 

1891 

XVlll 

The Bankers’ Books Evidence Act, 1891. 

1895 

XV 

The Crown Grants Act, 1895. 

1897 

111 

Tlie Epidemic Diseases Act, 1897. 

1* 

. X 

The General Clauses Act, 1897. 


XIV 

The lucnan short Titles Act, 1897. 

1898 

V 

The Code of Crimiiud procedure, 1898. 

II 

IX 

The Live-stock Importation Act, 1898. 

i8y» 

IX 

The Indian Arbitration Act, 1399. 

1803 

. XIV 

The Indian Foreign Marriage Act, 1903. 

9l 

XV 

'J'hc Indian Extradition Act, 1903. 

1908 

\' 

Tiie Code of Civil procedure, 1908. 

II 

IX 

'J’he Indian Limitation Act, 1908 

If 

XIV 

The Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, 

11 

XV 

Tlie Indian Torts Act 1908. 

i» 

XVI 

The Indian llegistration Act, 1908. 

Tlie Presidency -towns Insolvency Act, 1909. 

1909 

111 

ii 

IV 

The Whipping Act, 1909. 

The Anand Marriage Act, 1?|09. 

II 

Vll 

1910 

1 

The Indian Press Act, 1910. 

The iSiditious Meetings Act, 1911, 

f9ll 

X 

1912 

IV 

The hndian Lunacy Act, 1912. 

The Proviilent Insurance Societies Act, 1912, 

The Indian Life Assurance Companies Act, 1912. 

If 

. V 

If 

VI 

1913 

VI 

The Mussalman Wakf Validating Act, 1913. 

II 

VII 

The Indian Companies Act, 1913. 

The Destructive Insects and Pests Act, 1914 

1914 

11 

If 

111 

The Indian Copyright Act, 1914. 

II 

IX 

The Local Authorities J^oans Act. 1911. 

1910 

XV 

The Hindu Disposition of Property Act, 19 IG, 

1917 

1 

The Inland Steam Vessels Act, 1917, 

The Transfer of Property (Validating) Act, 1917. 

II 

XXVI 

1918 

X 

The Usurious Loans Act, 1918. 

The Anarchical and Revolutionary Crimes Act, 1919. 

1919 

XI 

1920 

V 

The Provincial Insolvency Act, 1920, 

II 

X 

The Indian Securities Act, 1920. 


XIV 

The Charitable and Religious Trusts Act, 1920. 



Reservation of Bill Rules 

In exercise of the lyowers conferred hy section 81 A, (/) mul section 
129 A. of the Government of India Act^ the Governor General in Council^ 
imth the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, is pleased to make 
the following rules : — 

1. These rules may be called the Reservation of Bills Buies. 

2. The Governor of any Governor's province shall reserve for 
the consideration of the Governor General any Bill, not having been 
previously sanctioned by the Governor General, which has been 
passed by the Legislative Council of the province and is presented 
to the Governor for his assent, if the Bill appears to the Governor to 
contain provisions — 

(a) affecting the religion or religious rites of any class of British 
subjets in British India, or 

(h) regulating the constitution or functions of any University, or 
((?) having the effect of including within the transfoiTed subject 
matters which have hitherto been classified as reserved subjects, or 
((if) providing for the construction or management of a light 
feeder railway or tramway other than a tramway within municipal 
Ifmits, or 

(e) affecting the land revenue of a province either so as to — 

{i) prescribe a period or periods within which any temporarily 
settled estate or estates may not be reassessed to land revenue, or 
(n) limit the extent to. which the assessment to land revenue 
of such an estate or estates may be made or enhanced, or 

(m) modify materially the general principles upon which land 
revenue has hitherto been assessed, 

if such prescription, limitation or modification appears to the Gover- 
nor to be likely seriously to affect the public revenues of the province. 

3. The Governor of any Governor's province may reserve for 
the consideration of the Governor General any Bill, not having been 
previously sanctioned by the Governor General, which has been passed 
by the Legislative Council of the province and is presented to the 
Governor for his assent, if the Bill appears to the Governor — 

{a) to affect any matter wherewith be is specially charged under 
his Instrument of Instructions, or « 

(() to affect any central subject, or 

(c) to affect the interests of another proviucei 






THE ESHER REPORT 

REPORT OF THE 

ARMY IN INDIA COMMITTEE 
1919-1920 . 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

7. To fmqiiire into and rcmrt, nith fiprciol rrfrmicc to po.sf-lrUiuii 
condifians, v-pMi the adniinislration and, where mrefisary, the onjanizntion 
of the Army in India, including ih relation. with the tTcr OJJice and 
the India Ojjice, and the relations of the two Offices to one another, 

a. To conylder the podtion of the Connnf,nder-in-( 'hpf in his dual 
capacity as head of the Arniy and Memlir of the Juxeutke Coumil, and 
to male recommendations. 

8, To condder and to repewt upc/u ctny other matters which they 
may decide are. relevant to the enejuiry. 


To The Right Hon. E. S. Montagu, M.P. 

Sir, 

111 forwarding you tho first part of our Eoport wo dcsiro to 
point out a difficulty with which wo arc confronted »at tho outset 
of our onquiry. Wo cannot consider tho administration of tho army 
in India otherwise than as part of tho total armed forces of tho 
Empire ; yet wo havo no indication of the from of organization which 
may bo set up in tho future for tho control of other parts of those 
forces, or of tho whole. 

Wo have, it is true, been told that proposals for the higher 
direction of our Imperial forces are under consideration, and wo 
aro aware of tho circumstances under which an Imperial Cabinet 
was formed during tho lato war. But tho bases of permanent 
Imperial control over tho organized forces of tho Empire aro as 
yet unlaid, and wo havo therefore been obliged to take existing 
statutes and usage as the foundation of tho proposals wo havo 
made in accordance with the terms of our reference. The remedies 
which we shall venture to suggest for such defects in tho Army 
18 
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in India as may be disclosed in the course of our enquiry will, 
therefore, he made subject to the limitations we have indicated. 

Novel political machinery created by the Peace Treaty has 
enhanced the importance of the Army of India relatively to the 
military forces in oth^r parts of the Empire, and more particularly 
to those of the British Isles. Wo fool bound to assume that 
Western Europe will no longer be an armed camp containing national 
armies in a high state of preparation for war, and wo note that 
conllicts fraught with the gravest consequences to the belligerent 
nations cannot in future take place within a few days or weeks of 
an order to mobilize. Wo realize, and the evidence of Jjord 
Allonby confirms our belief, that the war has left Eastern Europe, 
and what is commonly known as the Near and Middle East, in a 
condition of grave unrest, with consequences to India, especially 
as regards her military and financial resources, that wo arc unable 
to ignore. 

Wo are aware that during the war, the necessary co-ordination 
of the fighting strength of the whole Empire brought into existence 
what has been called an Imperial Cabinet, .performing real functions 
of Imperial Government, and accepted apparently without demur 
l)y the united peoples. The evolution of this novel constitutional 
instrument is for the moment arrested. If the principle of an 
Imperial Cabinet composed of the Prime Ministers of Groat Britain 
and the Dominions becomes roCted in our institutions, other changes 
connected with Imperial defence seem likely to follow. 

An Imperial General Staff, an Imperial Naval and an Imperial 
Air Staff, possibly an Imperial Foreign Office, may become segre- 
gated under the leadership of the British Prime Minister of the 
day, but controlled by a body that from the nature of the case 
cannot bo wholly responsible to the Parliament at Westminister. 
If India wore again to bo represented directly in a ]»erraanont 
Imperial Council or Cabinet, such as that summoned ad ho: during 
the war, the position of her Commander-in-chief might assume a 
special aspect different from that which wo Lave had to considci. 
Desirable and perhaps vital as such an evolution of our institutions 
may be, the chances of its accomplishment are not immediate. We 
have, therefore, accepted for the purpose of our Report the relations 
of India to Great Britain and to the Empire as they stand to-day. 

We desire also to mention that we have been requested, in 
considering our recommendations, to avoid, if possible, framing them* 
in such a manner as may hereafter prove inconsistent with the 
gradual approach of India towards a Dominion status ; and wo 
observe that the Indian Constitutional Reforms recently proposed have 
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in view the relaxation of the control of the Secretary of State, as 
well as of Parliament, over the Government of India. 

Wo are at the same time confronted with evidence of the 
continued reluctance of the India Office to relinquish into the hands 
of the Government of India greater freedom in the administration 
of the Army, oven in cases where this could bo done without 
compromising the administration of the Army at homo or contra- 
vening the sound principle of uniformity in military policy. We 
are strongly of opinion that greater latitude should be allowed to 
the Governor-General in council and to the Commendor-in-Chiof in 
India in matters affecting internal military administration, in order 
to secure greater efficiency, and especially the greater contentmont of 
the army in India. 

At the same time wc lay stress upon the importance of main- 
taining ^constant and intimate touch bestwoen the Commander-in- 
Chief in India and the Chief of the Imperial General Staff in London 
and botweoii tlioir General Staff Officers. 

Taking, then, existing institutions and the present conditions 
in India as the basis on which to work, we consider that wo shall 
bo laying the foundations of a sound Imperial military system, if the 
plans we propose are consistent — 

(1) with the control by the Government of India of Indian 
military affairs ; 

(2) with giving to the Government of India a voice in (questions 
of Imperial defence, and 

(3) with allowing tlic Imperial General Staff throiigli its Chief 
to exercise a considered influence on the Military policy of the 
Government of India. 

Keeping these principles in mind, wo propose to submit our 
Eeport to you in several parts, and to report on each sei){ir.itcly. 
Part I is forwarded herewith, and deals with matters upon whicli a 
groat mass of evidonco already exists in documents laid before us. 
Wo have therefore not thought it necessary to travel once more over 
ground iiivestigatod by numerous committees ajid commissions, and 
by eminent Viceroys and Conimaiiders-in-Chief in past years. 

We have limited our enquiry upon these matters to obtaining 
the views of distinguished soldiers of recent war experience, and wo 
have found that their conclusions aro in general agreement with the 
recorded opinions of Lord Lytton and Lord Kitchener. 

At the outset of our inquiry' it was necessary to decide whether 
formal evidence should bo taken. After consideration, wc deter- 
mined that it was undesirable to add to the mass of documentary 
evidence already available. We consequently decided to take counsel 
with high officers, military and civil, and certain independent 
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porsotis whoso views and experience could simplify our task, but 
not to record their, evidence formally. Wo have thus obtained 
expressions of opinion given with complete freedom, and, coupled 
with the experience of the members of the Committee, they have been 
of great value to us in forming our conclusions. 

We desire to remind you that the subsequent parts of our 
Report, dealing as they are bound to do with matters of administra- 
tive detail, would be largely influenced by the decision at which 
you may arrive to accept or reject the proposals wo have made in 
Part 1. So convinced are we of the desirability of obtaining a 
decision of His Msiiesty’s Government on the principles laid 
down in Part 1 before i)roceeding to the laborious examination 
of the numerous questions covered by our reference, that we have 
thought it imperative to place Part 1 of our Report in your hands 
before the Committee proceeds to India. It would facilitate the 
work of the Committee, and would render their complete report of 
greater value to His Majesty’s Government and to the* Government 
of Iiidia, if we could obtain from you at an early date an indication 
of the advice you are likely to tender to His Majesty’s Government 
upon the principal questions covered by Part I of our Report. . 

We are, 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servants, 

. KSIIER. 

M. F. O’DWYEl?. 

H. V. COX, Likut-Gknl. 

CLAUD W. JACOR, Ltkut-Genl. 

J. P. DuCANE, Ljki:t-Genl. 

G. FELL. 

WEBB GILLMAN, Ma.i-Gknl. 


C. M. WAGSTAFF, Bhio.-Genl., 

Seerdary 


The Snl Kovvmh f, JOIP. 
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PART I. 

Skction I. 

Tha India Office, 

1. Tho relations between the India Office and the Government 
of India are presumably based upon the importance of keeping the 
control of Parliament as far as possible intact over Indian ex- 
penditure. The theory, sound in itself in view of tho bureaucratic 
form of Government in India, has proved to be illusory in practice. 
The business of Parliament is too great and too complex to enable 
any effective control to bo exercised by the House of Commons over 
Indian expenditure. In practice, therefore, tho control of tho India 
Office has been merely tho control of one bureaucracy over another. 

The working of this system undoubtedly causes delay in dealing 
with military questior.s that frequently require rapid settlement, 
both in the interests of efficiency and of the contentment of the 
Army in India. Wo, therefore, recommend that greater latitude 
should bo allowed to the Governor-General in Council in deciding 
questions of a military character, provided they do not influence 
by reflex action the administration of tho British Army at home. 

2. From 1909, and particularly during tho war, tho rule was 
relaxed under which all communications of a military nature between 
tho Commandor-in-Chief and tho War Office passed through the 
India Office. During the war the Commandcr-in-Chiof in India 
communicated direct with tho War Office. We consider that this 
freedom of communication should now be established as a permanent 
right on a regular official basis ; but , should bo limited to commu- 
nications between tho Commandor-in-Chief and tho Imperial 
General Staff. Tho Secretary of State for India should be kept 
fully informed of such comniuriidilions. 

3. In order to facilitate what we consider of primary im- 
portance, namely the free and intimate relation between tho 
Commandcr-in-Chiei in India and the Chief of tho Imperial General 
Staff, and in order that tho Secretary of State for India should also 
be fully informed upon all questions of military policy affecting 
India, we recommend that tho Secretary in tho Military Dci)artmci^t 
of the India Office should always bo an ofliccr with Indian experi- 
ence, of high military rank, appointed on tho recommendation of 
tho Chief of the Imperial General Staff by the Secretary of State 
for India. It would bo convenient and desirable that this officer 
should be a Deputy Chief of the Imperial General Staff in order 
that the Chief of the Imperial General Staff may have the benefit of 
experienced advice on Indian matters. Furthermore, be should 
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havo the right of attending the meetings of the Army Council when 
questions JifTecting India are discussed. Although we strongly 
advocate that questions of administration regarding the Army in 
India should bo mainly settled in India itself, and should only bo 
referred to the India Office under the circumstances which we havo 
previously noted, wo are of opinion that the Secretary in the 
Military Department of the India Office should have attached 
to his Department two officers specially conversant with “A” and 
“Q” questions, in so far as they affect India. 

4. We are unable to see any advantage, from the point of 
view of India, in retaining upon the India Council in liondon the 
services of an officer of high military rank. It is undesirable that 
the Secretary of State for India should bo loft in any doubt as to the 
quarter from which military advice should be offered him. The 
I)rinciple upon which wo think it important to insist is that the 
solo responsible military adviser of the Secretary of State should bo 
the chief of the Imprial General Staff. This advice could be 
tendered either through his Deputy Chief established in the India 
Office, or directly by the Chief of the Imperial General Staff him- 
self, who should bo authorized to attend any meeting of the Council 
of India at which military questions of first importance are to be 
discussed. 

5. We recommend in Section III that the Commandcr-in- 
Chief in India shall bo appointed with the concuiTcnce of the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, and that the coramander-iu-Chief shall 
be the sole military adviser of the Government of India. If this system 
can be established, the chain of military responsibility for questions 
of an Impcriel character will bo complete. On the one hand, the 
Commandor-in-Chief will look to the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff for supremo direction in questions of Imperial military 
police in which India is concerned ; and, on the other hand, the 
Governor-General will look to the Commandcr-in-Chicf for military 
advice upon questions in which India only is concerned, and also 
upon questions of a wider military character with confidence that 
the Commandor-in-Chief will bo in a position to express upon the 
latter the considered views of the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff. 

6. We believe that, under the plan thus proposed, the 
Government of India will retain its statutory control over the Army 
in India, that the Governor-General will bo assured of undivided 
counsel upon military questions, and that uniformity of military 
policy will at last be established between Great Britain and 

India. 
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Section II. 

Defence Cmmiitee. 

7. Our attention has been called to the Committee of Defence 
set up in India by the Governor-General during the war. Its 
composition and functions follow those of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence in this country as they were understood to bo after it was 
reconstituted on a new basis in 1902 and before the establishment 
of its permanent Secretariat in 1905. 

That Committee was consultative and not executive. It had no 
aflministrativo functions. It could not proscribe a policy or give 
directions. Its duty was to advise. It interfered with no existing 
authority. It possessed no fixed constitution, and the persons 
composing it wore selected by the Prime Minister from among his 
colleagues and their technical assistants, with the addition of any 
person whose advice ho might desire to obtain upon the matters 
about to bo discussed. The Committee, in short, contained no 
oofjicio member except the Prime Minister himself, and this 
flexibility, as Mr. Ilalfour pointed out at the time, gave it an 
advantage of first-rate importance in dealing with the manifold 
subjects that gather round the problem of national defence. 

8. Such, we understand, was the body upon which the 
Govornor-Goneral modelled the Defence Committee in India, and 
we are firmly convinced that, taken ifi conjunction with the 
existence of the War Book, which had boon prepared in 1914, it 
contributed valuable assistance towards bringing liidia into lino 
with Great Britain during the war, and that it should not be allowed 
to disappear. 

We recommend that its Secretary should bo a member of the 
Governor- General’s j?rivate Secretariat, and that he should have 
charge of the records and bo responsible for the preparation and 
upkeep of the War Book. 

9. The War Book, designed by Sir Maurice Ilankoy some 
years before 1914, was planned with a view to the instant mobiliza- 
tion of all Government departments at home on the outbreak of war. , 
For the first time in this country the attention of all Departmejits 
of Government was drawn to the fact that war was not the solo 
business of the Admiralty and the War office, but that it was the 
concern of practically every Dex>artment of State. The Defence 
Committee, by its composition and its methods of working first 
suggested this somewhat novel conception of modern war, but the 
War Book stereotyped it and fixed it indelibly in the minds of the 
whole Civil Service. 
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The War Book prepared ir> India in 1914 has been laid before 
us. It is a work of such value that wo strongly recommend that 
it should be constantly revised and kept up-to-date by^tho ofTicer we 
have designated, who will, at the same time, be the Secretary of 
the Defence Committee. 

We would suggOdt that the Secretary of the Indian Defence 
Committee should be placed in direct touch with the Secretary of 
the Imperial Defence Committee in London, so that as far as possible 
the measures concerted by the latter should be applied by the 
Governor-General in India, so far as they are appropriate, to local 
conditions. 


Section III; 

The High Command, 

10- The definition of the High Command in India in future 
requires a few preliminary words of explanation. Wo have before 
observed that our attention has been drawn to the importance of 
keeping in view in any proposals we may make, the gradual 
approach of the Government of India to a Dominion status. We 
have also kept before our minds the possibility that, in the near 
future. Imperial control over the military policy of the Empire may 
take a form other than that which obtains at the present time, 
leading to the establishment of a real Imperial General Staff 
deriving its authority not from the War office and the British 
Parliament, but from an Imperial Council such as that contemplated 
in 1907, which materialized in the course of the late war, in what 
has been called an Imperial Cabinet. 

We have, however, felt ourselves obliged to base the recom- 
mendations we are about to make upon existing facts. We are 
unable to admit any close resemblance between the principles which 
are applied to army administration in this country, governed as it 
is under democratic Parliamentary institutions, and the conditions 
that obtain in India, where the Government remains of a bureau- 
cratic character with such Parliamentary checks as are fpund to bo 
possible. No analogy exists between the Government of India and 
that of any European country. It appears to us, therefore, that 
Army administration in India must conform to the principles laid 
down by the statutes upon which that Government is based, which 
place the control of the Army in India in the hands of the Governor- 
General in Council. 

11. We have endeavoured to superimpose upon the existing 
fabric of Indian Army administration the General Staff idea. In 
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other words, while leaving the control of the. Army in India to the 
Governor-General in Council, we have tried to knit closer the 
relations between the High Command in India and the High 
Command as it now exists at the centre of the Empire. We have 
considered and rejected the proposal to establish in India a Civilian 
Member of the Executive Council responsible for the Army, and 
an Army Council with collective responsibilities, as unsuited to 
Indian requirements at the present time. Among the numerous 
recommendations that have been made in former years for the 
reconstitution of the War Department, we have adopted that of Loid 
Lytton, that the Commander-in-Chief should bo himself the only 
military member of the Viceroy’s Council, and we have not thought 
it conducive to good administration that upon the Executive 
Council the Commander-in-Chief should have any military colleague 
or competitor entitled to deal with the administration of Army 
affairs. 

12. We recommend that in future the Army Department and 
the Headquarters Stall should be consolidated under one head, and 
with a single Secretariat, which is not at present the case, and that 
the Commander-in-Chief should be in that capacity considered to bo 
the administrative, as well as the executive head of the Army, 
subject only to the Governor-General in Council, in whom the 
supreme control of the Army is vested by statute. Every trace of 
the duality of functions resulting from the same oflicer being 
Commander-in-Chief and Member-in-Charge of the Army Depart- 
ment should be swept away. 

13. We arc of opinion that the financial responsibility of the 
Commander-in-Chief should not be. divorced from his executive 
responsibilities, and that while his purely military status should bo 
in no way affected, it should bo recognized that he possesses a 
personal and professional interest in and responsibility for tho 
economical administration of Army funds. We are in agreement 
with the view that the Commander-in-Chief should bo looked upon 
by all His Msijesty’s Indian subjects and feudatories in India as 
the despository and representative of a personal authority, second 
only to that of the Viceroy, and we are strongly of opinion 
that any change in the position of the Commander-in-Chief 
which would have the effect of weakening that authority,, is 
inadvisable. 

14. Wo propose that a Military Council should be established, 
composed of high staff ofilcers and others to assist the Commander- 
in-Chief in the performance of his administrative functions. This 
body would have no collective responsibility. Its members, however, 

19 
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would be individually responsible for the branches they would be 
called upon to administer. 

15. Wo hold the position of the Secretary to Government in 
the Army Department, as it is generally understood, to be inconve- 
nient and undesirable, as rendering possible an interference with the 
sole right of the Commandcr-iii-Chief to offer military advice to the 
Governor-General in Council. 

16. We propose to deal in Part II of our Report with the 
personnel of the Military Council and their respective functions, 
icsponsil)ilities and pow’ers. 

17. We are in agreement with the General Staff view that the 
Commandcr-in-Chief in India should bo more directly in touch with 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, with a view to obtaining 
increased efficiency as regards the organization, equipment and 
training of the Army in India, so as to develop the military resources 
of India in a manner suited to Imperial necessities. We have 
already stilted that, in our view, the Commandor-in-Ohief in India 
should have the established right to cornnninicate, in peace with the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff in London with regard to strate- 
gical plans, war oiganizatioii, training and the selection for com- 
mands and senior staff appointments. But we are not prepared to 
dogmatise as to whether the Government of India or the Imperial 
Government at Whitehall is to be responsible for the military 
safety of India. It is obvious that, if the gradual approach of India 
to a Dominion status is to he taken as an axiom, this (juestion can 
bo resolved only by the exercise of judgment, tact, and the principle 
of “ give and take.’' We, however, are strongly of opinion that 
while unity of admiiiistratioii is for the present out of the (piestion, 
unity of oonception on broad lines of military policy, such as those 
for which an Imperial General Staff should he responsible, is essential 
in the interests of India herself and of the Empire as a whole. For 
this reason we suggest that the. Comniander-in-Chicf in India should 
bo appointed by His Maiosty’s Government on the recommendation 
of the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, and that the same proce- 
dure should be observed in the appointment of the Chief of the 
General Staff in India. Should this recommendation be approved, 
given a close co-operation and correspondence between the Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff and the Commander-in-Chief in India, 
we believe that as much will have been done towards securing unity 
of military purpose as can be profitably accomplished at the present 
time. 

18. We have said that, in our opinion, the Commander-in-Chief 
should be the sole military adviser of the Govetument of India. So 
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important a function carries with it a necessity that the Comniaiider- 
in-Chief shall be in the closest relation to the Governor-General in 
Council during the progress of hostilities and at all moments in 
l)eace when military questions of the first importance come under 
discussion. At the same time, we cannot disregard the importance 
of personal inspection from time to time of the larger army formations 
by the Commander-in-Chief himself. During his absence from 
headquarters under peace conditions, we therefoie recommend that 
he should delegate to his Chief of the General Staff such functions 
as he thinks may be properly exorcised by that officer during his 
absence. We do not contemplate that under any circumstances the 
Commander-in-Chief should himself take the field in war. In our 
view the command of military operations, whether on a large or 
small scale, should always be entrusted to an officer specially selected 
for that purpose. Wo are too well aware of the inconvenience and 
danger created in 1914 by stripping the War Office of its most 
experienced advisers and administrators, to desire to see a repetition 
in India of so unfortunate an incident. To the personal influence of 
the recognized head of the Army of India, especially over Indian 
troops, we have already alluded, and while we arc anxious that it 
should not be supposed that \ve depreciate the value of his making 
himself throughly acquainted with the sentimenls and requirements 
of officers and troops in all parts of India, we desire to make clear 
that, during moments of tension, it would not be consistent with 
the efficient discharge of his highest duties to absent himself from 
the Council table of the Govoriior-GeneraJ. 

19. We arc convinced that the Commander-in-Chief, as being 
an “extraordinary ” Member of Council, could be relieved of con- 
siderable technical responsibility. There appears to us no sound 
and valid reason why his signature should be obtained to despatches 
from the Government of India upon questions which have no military 
significance or importance, or that he should be required to study 
and record his opinion on cases which relate exclusively to the civil 
administration. AVe arc sure that a liberal interpretation of the 
necessities of Indian administration would lead to an appreciable 
reduction of his duties. We, therefore, recommend that he should 
be excused attendance at the Executive and Legislative Councils 
except when the business under discussion affects military 
interests. 

. 20. AA'c have refrained from exploring in detail the functions 

which, in our view, should in future be imposed upon the Military 
Council which we have recommended. We believe that this can 
best bo done after the visit of the Committee to India. 
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21. Tho recommendations we have made in Part I of our Report 
arc based upon general principles to which the whole Committee 
have given their adherence, upon a mass of documentary evidence 
that has been at their disposal and upon the conferences between 
the members of the Committee and officers and others with profound 
experience of the working of army administration in India, previous 
to the war, during the war and since the armistice. 

We offer these recommendations to the Secretary of State for 
India in the hope that he will obtain for them tho early sanction of 
His Majesty's Government, in order that the labours of this Com- 
mittee may not, like those of so many others, be thrown away. 

C. M. Wagstaff, ESHER. 

Brig.-Geng., M. F. O'DWYER. 

Secretary, H. V. COX, Lieut.- Genl. 

CLAUD W. JACOB, l.ieut.-Genl. 

J. P. DuCANE, Lieut.-Gcnl. 

G. FELL. 

The 3rd Noremhr JOlO, W. GILLMAN, Maj.-Genl. 

[NOTE] 

[The first Part of this Report was drawn up in England before 
the 2 Indian Members could join the Committee, so that tho Indian 
members had no opportunity of expressing an opinion, nor was their 
signature taken. 

The sittings of the committee were in Camera. There was no 
public examination of witnesses or a record of evidence given. Tho 
Committee relied mainly on the recorded opinions of previous Com- 
mittees and Commissions, Viceroys and Commenders-in-Chief, and the 
whole procedure was roroiniscent of the public activity of Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer, the notorious ex-satrap of the Punjab, who alone really 
guided the deliberations of the Committee. Viscount Esher never 
came out to India ; ho simply signed the 2nd. and other part of the 
report as it was prepared under the guidance of Sir M. O'Dwyer. 

Another secret manouvre in presenting this report is that the 
first part which lays down principles of the most reactionary and 
novel form was submitted to the Secretary of State in November 
1919, but it was never made public till the whole report was ready. 
Not only were the Indian members excluded from this part, but the 
Army Committee seemed to have exacted from the Secretary of 
State a sort of guarantee and acquiessenoe in the principles enun- 
ciated therein before they proceeded to the details of Army Reform. 
The covering letter of Part II, which follows, refers to this matter 
poiutelyj 
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Part II 

To the liiijht Honaurable E, S, MontagUi M.P, 

Sir, 

Throughout this Report, we have been guided by the con- 
sideration that the array in India, as in all civilised States, furnishes 
the ultimate sanction for the security of the people against external 
aggression and for the maintenance of internal tranquility. We are 
impressed by the necessity of maintaining this instrument, placed as 
it always must and should be in the hands of the civil power, in the 
highest state of efficiency. Whatever form the future Government 
of India may take, however it may be democratised, and whatever 
advance may be made on the part of the various sections of the 
Indian community towards national and imperial unity, the army 
cannot fail to remain a vital attribute of Government in the hands of 
the dominant authority. 

The proposals made by us in Part I having been in the main 
approved by you, wo have in Part II attempted to deal^ with the 
difficult question of Supply, to explain in detail the functions which, 
in our view, should be imposed uy>on the Military Council, the 
constitution of which wo recommended in Part I, and to make certain 
proposals regarding Military Finance. 

We propose that a Military Council should bo constituted for 
t*ho purpose of assisting the Commander-in-Chief, with a view to 
relieving him, not of his responsibility, but of manifold duties which, 
without impairing that responsibility, he can, and should, delegate 
to his staff officers at Army Headquarters. We desire to impress 
upon the Commander iu-Chief and upon the officers in question the 
absolute necessity of carrying out loyally and to the full this 
principle of delegation. All sound administration is based upon it. 
No administrator, however able and however conscientious, can 
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interpret responsibility in the sense of giving personal atteiition and 
sanction to every act of administration, if the accomplishment of 
his task is to stand the test of efficiency. 

In the constitution of the Military Council, in the functions we 
have alloted'to its various members, and in the handling of this 
difficult question of military supply, we have all been guided by the 
supreme consideration of the efficiency of the army in war, coupled 
with a due regard to the best interests of the Indian tax-payer. We 
aim at establishing a system which, while it will work simply and 
economically in time of peace, will be adaptable, without undue 
friction aud disturbance, to the conditions even of such a war as 
that in which the Empire has recently been engaged. 

We lay stress upon the importance, as it appears to us, of 
organising in India a system of military administration which will 
establish a chain of responsibility from the Commander-in-Chief 
himself through his Military Council to the military commands, and 
so down to divisional units, in order that the test of war, whenever 
it is applied, shall find ready to hand a body of men expert in 
administration as well as in command, ready to meet its exigencies, 
While we are anxious to see officers from their youth up trained in 
administration as well as in general staff' duties, we are conscious 
that, under a voluntary system such as ours, it is impossible to rely 
wholly for the administration of the army upon the soldier. There 
are certain spheres of administration into which a civilian element 
must not only be introduced, but should be cordially welcomed. 
This axiom especially applies to the region of provision and produc- 
tion of material, which is essential to the military needs of an army 
in peace time and in the field. The provisioning of an army with all 
that it requires, which is ordinarily covered by the term ‘‘supply,” has 
been considered carefully by us in consultation with the most 
experienced authorities, both in India and at homo. There has been 
much conflict of opinion and we have been furnished with advice in 
diverse forms. Powerful arguments, supported by experience in war 
and by knowledge of Indian conditions, have been used in the course 
of our discussions in favour of various solutions of what is admitted 
to be a complicated problem. 

The recommendations which we have made in Part II have 
been signed by us, but we regret that in regard to section I a 
divergency of views has occurred. 

While detracting from the constructive value of our repcirt, this 
divergence of opinion will not, we venture to hope, prove a serious 
obstacle in attempting to arrive at a decision upon the functions to 
be vested in the Commander-in-Cbief. 
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We are all agreed in our recommendations regarding the compo- 
sition and functions of the Military Council, except to the extent 
that the minority desire to see added to it a member, with the title 
of Surveyor-General of supply, to whom they would entrust those 
functions of production and provision which the majority advocate 
placing under a separate Member of the Executive Council. 


We are, 

SrR, 

Your obedient Servants, 

ESHER. 

M. F. O’ DWYER. 

H. V. COX, Lient.-GenL 

J. P. Di CANK, LinuUhnL 
CLAUD W. JACOB, TAeuUMf^nU 
H. HUDSON, 

G. FELL. 

WEBB GILLMAN, MojorAUnl. 
UMAR HAVAT. 

K. G GUPTA. 

C. M. WAGSTAFF, Vohnel Siwtary, . 

nnh May imK 


Production Provision 

The majority consisting of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, Hirbert Cox, 
Sir Claud Jacob, Sir Godfrey Fell, Sir W. Gilman and Sir K. Gupta 
incline to the view that the military production and provisions, as 
also the administration of Royal Indian Marine, should bo entrusted 
to the department to be called “Department of Munitions and 
Marine ” in charge of civilian member of the Governor-Generar.-' 
Executive Council ; while the minority composod of Lord Esher, 
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John Du Cane, Sir Havelock Hudson aud Sir Umar Hayat Khan 
favour solution by appointing a civil member of the Commander in 
Chief’s Military Council and placing . the Koyal Indian Marine 
directly under the Commonder-in Chief chains the idea of placing a 
civilian under immediate and direct control of the Commander-in 
Chief. The majority point the enormous difficulties that would 
arise in future in regard to labour and the growth of trade 
unionism which would affect the working 6f Government factories 
under the Eeforms Scheme. The rosponsiblity for the expenditure 
of nearly half of the total revenues would rest on the shoulders of 
of one man (Commander-n-Chief) and, therefore, the creation of a 
separate department for production and provision would result, in 
in their opinion, increased efficiency and consequent economy, thus 
tending to minimise public criticism. The minority challenge these 
majority conclusions as being irreconcilable with the fundamental 
principle of concentrating the command and administration of 
the army in the hands of a single responsible authority. The 
civilian member according to the minority, should be called the 
^'Surveyor General of supply,” and he should be a member of the 
Military Council, in which capacity ho would be in constant touch 
with his military colleagues. 

Further relief could be afforded to the Commander-in-Chief, if 
the Secretary, Army Headquarters, or one of the members of the 
Military Council, were authorised to attend meetings of the Legisla- 
tive and Executive Councils on behalf of the Commander-in-Chief 
in order to explain the questions of military administrations as also 
before the Viceroy. The Committee, as a whole, think that the 
Commander-in-Chief should be the President of the Military Council, 
of which the members should be : (1) Chief, of the General Staff, (2) 
Adjutant General, (3) Quarter master-General, (4) Financial Adviser, 
and (5) Civil Member and Secretary, Army Headquarters, with 
provision that, in the event of the minority view prevailing, the 
Council would include a Surveyor-General of supply. 

Financial Control 

As regards functions, the Military Council can have no collective 
responsibility, and one of their principal duties is to watch the pro- 
gress of military expenditure with a view to securing economical use 
of Army Funds. Cither recommendations are summarised below : — 

Summary ot Recommendations. 

{a) That the system under which financial control is exorcised 
at Army Headqurters should bo continued. 
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(&) That the Financial Adviser should be a Member of the 
Military Council. 

(c) That there should bo a Deputy Financial Adviser in each 
of the principal spending branches of Army Headquarters and in the 
Koyal Air Force, with functions as described. 

(d) That whatever arrangement is made for production and 
provision, there should bo at headquarters a Controller of Ordnance 
Factory Accounts, who would also act as Deputy Financial Adviser to 
the authority responsible for administration. This Controllers' func- 
tions might extend to the clothing factories ; but, if this is not found 
practicable, there should bo a separate Controller for the latter. 

(e) That the system under which separate finance and account- 
ing offices are attached to the ordnance factories should be extended 
to the clothing factories. 

(/) That the accounts and audit relating to contracts should bo 
concentrated under a Controller at headquarters, who should also 
act as Deputy Financial Adviser to the administrative authority.* 

((/) That a Controller should be attached to the office of the 
Director, Eoyal Indian Marino, at Bombay to maintain the marine 
accounts and to act as Deputy Financial Adviser to the Director. 

(h) That for the present no change should be made in the 
arrangements undej which financial assistance and advice are given 
in commands and divisions. 

(i) That no change should be made in the status and duties of 
the Military Accountant-General. 

O') That the Controller and Auditor-General should exorcise 
more definite authority over the audit staff of the Military Accounts 
Department. 

(k) That the responsibility for preparing their estimates and 
administering their grants should be definitely placed on the heads 
of branches at Army Headquarters and of the officer commanding 
the Royal Air Force. 

(0 That the military accounts should be maintained in such a 
from as will enable the heads of branches to watch the progress of 
expenditure, with a view to savings being made available for other 
objects. 

(m) That prompt information should be afforded to the Govern- 
ment of India regarding the progress of expenditure at homo on 
stores, etc. 

(ti) That there should be a block vote for each arm of the service 
and for the Royal Air Force. 

(o) That savings effected in the “ on-costs " of factories should 
be available for expenditure on the improvement of the factories. 

20 
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(p) That the spheres of financial responsibility of the Commau- 
dor-in-Chief and. the Member for Munitions and Marine (if this 
department is formed) should be defined on the lines indicated. 

{q) That the Financial Adviser at Army Headquarters should 
also be the Financial Adviser to the proposed Department of Muni- 
tions and Marine. 

(r) That a r«|dical change, on the lines proposed by the Govern- 
ment of India, should be made in the system under which pay is 
disbursed. 

(.<?) That the regulations dealing with pay, allowances, leave, 
pensionsi etc., should be revised. 

Part 111 — Decentralisation and Liaison 

Part Three deals exclusively with the decentralisation and 
liaison, and after examining the present organisation of commands 
in India, draws attention to the proposal that India should be 
divided into fourteen separate areas to be called districts in order to 
provide a link between the army headquarters and districts, with a 
view to avoid return to a state of affairs which existed before the 
war. The Committee recommend the creation of four commands, eacli 
under an army commander, graded as General otlicer pomniauding in 
chief with adequate staff. These commands will comprise districts, 
each containing a certain number of brigade commands. Burma 
should form an independent district, and several districts should 
bo classified according to their importance. This part of the report 
also deals with the internal security and liaison between the 
military and civil authorities, and urges the importance of establish- 
ing a close and regular liaison with Provincial Governments, the 
extension of Indian military and civil intelligence near and far East, 
Europe, America and Africa, with a view to counteract seditious 
and revolutionary movements calculated to tamper with the loyalty 
of troops. Lastly, the Committee emphasise the importance of 
propaganda and a greater use of the press, adding that the value of 
the press in India as a medium for information appears to have been 
neglected in the past. 

Part IV— prganitAiiDn of Air Forces Etc. 

Part four : The Committee believe that the last war has made 
it clear that India’s partnership in the Empire demanded that 
the organisation of Air Forces should conform closely to the rest of 
the force of the Empire. For the attainment of this object, steps 
are isuggested m so as -to ■ secure ■ closer relations between ' the 
British and Indian armies. The recommendatiens, therefore,' aim on 
the aissimilatioD oh conditions, closer iiai^i uniformity of ideals and 
interohsnge.'of officers among British and Ii^ian’s services. 
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As regards regimental offices, the Committee recommend a 
scheme for forming closer connection between the British officers cadre 
of the Indian Army and that of the British Army, and has shown 
the necessity for assimilating so far as practicable the organisation 
and system of administration of the services concerned with the 
feeding of the army, transport, stores, medical assistance, signalling. 

After detailed examination, the Committee consider the com* 
plotion of the Eoyal Army Service Corps and the Supply and 
Transport Corps as yet impracticabler but desire more in the direction 
of unification of the two corps. 

Coming to the veterinary service, the Committee approves the 
scheme of reorganisation now under consideration of the Government 
of India, but suggest ' the admission of qualified Indians to com* 
mission in veterinary service by removing the existing racial bar. 

personnel of the Signal Service should be definitely posted 
to the corps. A joint service called Army Ordnance Corps, India, 
should be formed. 

The Committee then proceed to examine the possibility of 
unification of the two medical organisations with the Indian Medical 
Service, and the Royal Army Medical Corps. After critical ex- 
amination of the various suggestions put forward by responsible 
authorities, the Committee are reluctantly forced to say that the 
amalgamation of the two services at present is impracticable. They 
however, suggest some reforms to secure a more harmonious working 
and closer co-operation between these two services. 

Conditions in India are such that the amalgamation of pioneers 
and engineers is not" advisable in the organisation of army head- 
quarters. Field engineers’ training should be co-ordinated by a 
(Senior Royal Engineer Officer affiliated to the General Staff, and 
that military works services should become a directorate under the 
Quarter-Master-General in command. Chief Engineers should be 
retained. The Committee emphasises the need for close co-opera- 
tion in training and military education between Home and Indian 
armies to • alford higher appouitmcnts. If the Commandcr-iivChief 
belongs to the British service, two of his three principal staff 
officers (C.G.S., A.G. and Q.M.G.) should belong to the Indian 
Army ; while, if the Commander-in-Chief belongs to the Indian 
Army, two of the principal staff officers should come from the 
British service. 

Part V — Amelioration of Conditions of Service. 

The Committee are aware of the spirit of unrest and dis- 
satisfaction in both armies arising, inter alia, out of the com- 
plexity of the regulations governing pay, leave and travelling 
iillowancQs, and want of suitable accommodation. After cm- 
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pasisirig the necessity of complete revision of the regulations, 
they urge that considerations of finance should not be allowed to 
postpone the urgent work of providing suitable accomodation, as, 
otherwise, it will affect the efficiency of the army. Recent changes 
and reforms have, no doubt, proved another unsettling factor in 
the minds of the British officers, but this feeling will, it is hoped, 
pass away in time. The Committee’s intention is to render the 
service sufficiently attractive to secure a constant flow of the best of 
Sandhurst cadets and to ensure that the officers who are selected 
for the army and the British service officers while stationed in 
India, remained contented throughout the service. With this object 
in view, they propose several practical and detailed suggestions 
regarding pay and pensions, consessions, travelling and detention 
allowances, medical attendance, family pensions, funds, dc. They 
are convinced that each mounted officer should bo provided, free of 
charge, with the authorised number of chargers, as also hospital 
accomodation for wives and families of British officers ii» places whore 
European doctors are available. In applying the uniform rate of pay 
to all British officers in India or in service elsewhere, the Committee 
suggest that the present system of fixing the pay on rupee basis 
to be continued, that the pay of the ranks of officers bo assimilated 
to consolidated pay of British service officers in India of corresponding * 
rank and length of service, that all officers l>e given anallowance of 
Rs. 100 per month, except when serving as departmental or staff 
officers on consolidated rates of pay, that the consolidated pay 
should include the element of certain overseas or expatriation 
allowance, etc. In making some improvements in barracks acco- 
modation, state of regimental institutes. Church parade service, etc., 
the Committee remark that the present day soldiers have neither 
deep-seated discipline nor long-suffering patience. Their responsible 
aspirations must, therefore, be met and their idiosyncracies 
sympathetically studied if they are to bo contented while serving 
ill India. 

Disabilities of Indian Officers. 

In regard to Indian officers, the Committee assert that there 
is a feeling among them that they can never rise higher in rank than a 
Risaldar-Major or Subedar Major. Their disabilities are due to want 
of education, which is now one of the essential conditions of leader- 
ship. Nevertheless, it is not forgotton that they have displayed 
devotion to duty which is beyond praise. All Risaldars are placed 
on the same scale of pay, and specified recommendations are also 
made regarding additional regimental pay of Indian Adjutants and 
Indian Quartermasters of the units, as they are usually the best 
educ 0 ,ted and smartest of young Indian officers. Believing that it 
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would be much to the benefit of the country, some of the brave and 
loyal gentlemen are given opportunities to fit themselves to compote 
on something approaching to eciual terms with the sons of the more 
wealthy classes. The Committee welcomed the establishment of 
the Kitchener College, which seems likely to meet the need. The 
Indian members of the Committee raised the question of instituting 
an Indian Sandhurst, but they agreed eventually that the time is 
not yet ripe for the consideration of such a scheme. 

Family Pensions. 

In regard to family pensions, the Committee fool very strongly 
that any Government which sends a married soldier of any race to 
war in which he loses his life, should be actually responsible for 
providing pension sufficient to keep his widow and children from 
want, and should not make its contributions dtjpoiidcnt on the 
intricacies of family system into which it cannot penetrate. Any 
grants of lands to soldiers should bo on “service terms,” and grants 
of land abroad to deserving Indian officers and soldiers should bo 
kept in view by the Government of India, and if possible, land in 
British Guiana or Pkst Africa might be granted to Indian settlors. 

Part VI — Indian Territorial Force. 

The Committee regret the response to the Indian Defence Force 
(Indian Section) was not encouraging, except the working of the 
University Corps which offered the best . material for a Territorial 
Force. They, however recognise the need for a National Defence 
Force, but apprehend some practical difficulties. They insolently note 
that some students, who were members of the Indiiin Defence Force, 
took part in the Panjab disorders last year, and the highest military 
authorities, therefore, they say do not want to run more risks than 
necessary, so that the same force, which they may organise, may not 
bo used against them ! 

The highest military authorities in India Jicccpt the the 
principle of a national defence force and are of llie opinion that 
it is one to be encouraged. But they add : — “Not only have we to 
bear in mind the risks that we run in organizing a force that may 
bo used against us in one way or another, but wo have to cieato or 
revive the i:ecossary military qualities in a collection of difFerfint 
rjices who are striving under our control to evolve a common 
nationality, and with it the ideal of national participation in the 
defence of their country. Wo do not want to run more risks than 
is necessary : we do not want to interfere undually with religions or 
loccal customs and ideals, and wo do not want the country generally 
to g^t tried of what is admittedly an experiment before the desired 
).'esult is attained..’’ 
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The recommendations of the committee are : — 

(1) The proposed force must not impair the efficiency of the 
regular army, or compete with it in recruiting among classes from 
which the army has hitherto been drawn. While it will primarily 
^be limited to the urban population and the universities, other classes 
on which the army has hitherto not drawn will not be excluded. 

( 2 ) The formation of the force should not be made a reason 
for reducing the strength of, or expenditure on, the regular 
army. 

( 3 ) It should be co-ordinated with the regular army and be 
under control of the military authorities ; the establishment of a 
unit should be the same as that of a regular unit ; the organization 
and training should bo carried out with a view not only to aiding 
the civil power in maintaining internal security, but also to sharing 
eventually in the duty of defence against external aggression. 

( 4 ) The co-operation of Provincial Governments should, as 
far as possible, be secured, and local advisory associations should be 
established to assist in recruiting and in providing funds and facilities 
for subsidiary purposes which cannot be mot from the military 
grants. 

( 5 ) Enlistment should be voluntary, between the ages of 18 
and 30, with liability for general service in India, and for a period 
of four years which may be extended if recommended by the 
commanding offi< er. 

(6) Training of cadets in schools should be limited to physical 
training and drill without arms. 

( 7 ) University companies should be encouraged, but strictly 
limited to the students and staff ; the men should take their 
discharge on completion of the university course, but should be 
eligible for transfer to a non-university unit. Rural units or 
companies should be discouraged, if likely to compete with regular 
recruiting. 

(8) Liability for general service in India should be insisted 
on from the start ; without it, there is little prospect of this force 
ever becoming an asset of any military value. 

(9) Training should be arranged for all units by the military 
authorities, in consultation with the advisory committees, so as to 
interfere as little as possible with normal avocations or studios. 

( 10 ) Pay and allowances should be at Indian Army rates 
during periods of annual training or embodiment ; in the case of 
university corps, for the period of the annual camp only. 

(11) A limited number of specially selected British officers-^ 
e.gf., Gommanding officers, second-in-command and adjutant — with an 
instructional staff of non-commissioned officers, should.be attached 
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to each unit. The commanding officer and sccoi:d-in-command 
be replaced by Indians as the latter become trained ; and in time 
Indian officers holding King’s commissions and possessing military 
experience might also be employed with these units. The adjutant 
and instructional staff should always be drawn from the regular 
army. Special facilities should be given by the military authorities 
for the training of officers for appointment to, and promotion in, 
commissined ranks, on lines similar to the Indian Defei co Force 
(British section). 

(12) The force should be under the Commander* in-Cheif, 
general control being exercised through a Director of Auxiliary 
Forces at Army headquarters and the local military authorities ; it 
should take the place of the present Indian Defence Force (Indian 
section) which being only a temporary .war organization disappears. 
Local Governments and associations should be consulted as regards 
the recommendations for commissions and promotions among 
officers. 

(13) The form of the commission to be granted in ibis force 
is a matter that will require careful consideration. Advanced politi- 
cal opinion, which in this respect is strongly supported by our 
colleague Sir Krishna Gupta, asksTor the grant of King’s commi- 
ssions to the territorial officers ; but Indian officers now bolding the 
Viceroy’s commission would undoubtedly resent the grant to these 
officers of a st/itus which for good reasons^ is withheld from them- 
selves. We feel that it would be premature to make any definite 
recommendation at this stage, as so much must depend on the 
manner in which the experiment develops. 

As to how the units should be raised, the Committee say that 
to start with some 12 units, mounted or dismounted, might be 
raised in the following areas ; — 

Bombay, Madras, Bengal with Assam, United Provinces ... 2 each. 

Punjab, Bihar, Burma and Central Provinces ... ••• 1 each. 

In each of the four large provinces one of the units might bo a 
university corps and in tho remaining provinces the single unit 
might be composed partly of university and partly of general 
companies. The force might be styled the Indian lerritorfal 
Foroe^’ 

Part VII — Indian Marine.. 

Part VII deals with the Indian Marine. The Committee urge 
that the operatidns of the Indian Marine Service Act be extended 
so as to iimlude of waters west of Suez in order to legalise the disci- 
plinary action taken by the Marine Officers in that part. P'urther, 
it would be advantageous to huid over the lightiiig of the entire 
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Indian cost, including Persian Gulf, to the service. The Director, 
Koyal Indian Marine, should be a Hear Admiral on active list with 
the status of a Secretary to the Government of India, with powers 
to approach the Viceroy. The office of the Director should be in 
Bombay, while his Deputy should remain at the headquarters of the 
Goveinmont of India. Regular recruitment should be done as in the 
army, with headquarters at Ratnagiri. Suitable Indians should be 
given opportunities for education in the higher branches of sca-mem- 
bership, marine engineering, etc.. The Committee consider it desir- 
able that the Royal Indian Marine should be extended to enable it to 
undertake policing the Persian Gulf, and they feel confident that the 
raising of the status of the Marino service would make it fit to meet 
both peace and \\ar requirements. 

Part Vlll —Indian Army Reserve of Officers. 

Part Vlll deals with a number of supplementary questions 
referred to the Committee by the Government of India for advice. 
Lord Esher and General Du Cane are not, therefore, responsible for 
those recommendations. The Commiteo, after examining the exist- 
ing regulations relating to the Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 
suggest these regulations should be so recast as to require all officers 
now under this reserve to relinquish their appointments and now 
reserve of officers for army in India bo formed with a fixed establish- 
ment to be calculated for each arm and branch of the service on the 
basis of probable requirement in the event of war, with the result 
that this new reserve of officers would be organised with reference 
to the needs of the Army in India, whereas the existing reserve is 
for the Indian Army alone. This reserve would as well as provide 
the officer reinforcement for all the u?)its serving in. India, British 
.and Indian alike. The Committee further advise that regimental 
followers should bo enlisted and trained to arms sufficiently. 

Miscellaneous. 

Coming to the military staff clerks, the Committee urged military 
soldiers should be sparingly used for clerical duties, and that the pay 
and privileges of clerical assistance in principal branches of head- 
quarters should be the same as those in the Government of India Civil 
»Socrotariate. 

Provision of an adequate staff of Army Chaplains is required to 
meet the needs of various denominations. 

The Committee further think that the transfer of responsibilities 
of policing the Northeast Frontier is not justified, and hold that the 
existing system, under which Burma and Assam military police are 
controlled by the Local Governments, should not be chc^nged. 
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Part IX Concludes the Report It runs as follovtrj : — 

1. We have now completed the task assigned to us. ,We have 
examined the conditions obtaining in the army in India at the close 
of a war of unprecedented magnitude. Many changes are needed, 
and they should not be postponed. The army in India is not 
immune from the general unrest prevailing throughout the world. 
Liberal and sympathetic treatment at the present time, and the 
removal of such grievances as we have shown to exist, should go far 
to secure contentment for the future. 

2. In our proposals relating to the higher command«and to the 

organisation of Army Headquarters, our main endeavour has been to 
relievo. the Commander-in-Chief of all work that can equally well be 
performed by his subordinates. AVe have followed in many respects 
the organisation of the Headquarter Staff of an army in the field, 
since we consider that the work of Army Headquarters in India 
approximates more nearly to field. conditions than is the case at the 
War Office. Wo have limited, so fai as is consistent with efficient 
working, the nunftliseiJlf with direct access to the Commander- 

in-Chief. 

3. Wo have laid special stress on the necessity for decentrali- 
sation in India, and for diminishing the detailed control exercised 
by the India Office. Wo hope, that if our proposals are agreed to, 
there will not only be a considerable decrease in correspondence, 
but that more rapid decisions will remove such discontent as is now 
caused by delay. 

4. Our principal aim has been to promote the efficiency and 
contentment of the army in India, and to secure that the Govern- 
ment of India will have at its disposal a well- trained and loyal army, 
fit to take its share in the defence of the Empire. , ^ 

5. In submitting our recommendations, wo have borne in mind 
that many of them will entail increased expenditure. Wo are aware 
that the piesent cost of the army in India (1920-21) is already 
double the pre-war cost. Wo have therefore been actuated through- 
out by duo regard for economy, but wo have not refrained frpm 
recommending relatively costly measures, where we are satisfied that 
these are essential to the contentment and better administration 
of the army. 

6. Our proposals will further increase the annual cost of the 
army in India. But although the immediate effect of adopting 
them will be to set up a higher standard of normal expenditure, 
we do not contemplate the probability of this standard being in- 
creased, at least for some years to come, above what can be met 

‘21 
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from tho normal growth of Indian revenues. It is admitted that 
the first concern of any Government should be defence from external 
aggression, and the maintenance of internal tranquillity. With the 
prospect .of industrial and agricultural development in India, the 
revival of trade, and the disappearance of freight difficulties, it is 
hoped that the revenues of India may expand sufficiently to enable the 
needs of the army to bo satisfied without detriment to other claims. 

7. Fresh standards have been set up ; existing services require 
reorganisation, and new services have to be developed and equipped. 
There is much loo-way, too, to bo made up in improving accommo- 
dation in conformity with modern requirements. All those will 
involve heavy initial expenditure. We venture to suggest that it 
might be advantageous, from the point of view both of finance and 
of military administration, to adopt a system somewhat on the fol- 
lowing lines : — 

(a) The military authoiities should first prepare a programme 
showing the capital expenditure entailed by measures 
such as those indicato^l above. 

(i) The Government of India would thus bo in a position to 
gauge their liabilities, and to decide to what extent 
they could bo mot, and over what period the program- 
me should bo spread; and could proceed to obtain the 
Secretary of Statons sanction, where necessary, to the 
expenditure involved. 

(c) The Government of India might then arrange to give a 
definite allotment (over and above the sum required for 
the ordinary yearly upkeep of the army) towards the 
carrying out of this programme of special expenditure. 
This allotment should bo expressed in terms of a total 
sum,, to bo spread over a fixed number of years. Lapses 
in the yearly allotment should bo carried forward into 
the following year's budget, and remain at the disposal 
of the military authorities for the carrying out of this 
programme. Within the amount of the special provision 
the military authorities should have a free hand in 
deciding to which of the measures in the programme 
priority should be given. The accounts relating to the 
expenditure on these measures should pro-fanna be 
maintained separately. 

(ci) Subject to these conditions, the military authorities 
should be required to work strictly to the annual bud- 
get provision for the upkeep of the army, except in so far 
as this may prove impossible owing to unforeseen causes, 
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such as military operations, or increases in the cost of food- 
stuffs, etc., occurring in the course of the financial year. 

8. The Indian army is the instrument of the Government of 
India, by whom it is paid and administered, subject to the general 
control of the Secretary of State for India. We consider therefore 
that, subject to such control, the Government of India should be 
the final authority in matters connected with the pay and allowances 
of officers and men of the Indian Army, wherever they may be 
serving. We find it necessary to state this view, as we have been 
informed that the more liberal terms recommended by the Govern- 
ment of India have been rejected in sevctal cases on the ground that 
all charges on account of oflicers and men of the Indian Army, serving 
overseas, are borne by His Majesty^s Treasury. This does not 
appear to us to be a valid reason why terms of service should bo 
prescribed which are at variance with the oppress recommendations 
of the Government of India, and which result in tho*croation of 
numerous inequalities in the rates of pay of officers serving overseas 
with formations containing Indian troops, or performing duties 
analogous to those of corresponding appointments of India. 

The Government of India have no voice in deciding the rates of 
pay of officers and other ranks of the British Army, though increases 
in these rates materially enhance the cost of the Army in India, 
which is entirely borne by Indian revenues. Just as the security 
of India demands the presence of these. British troops, so the fresh 
military obligations devolving on the Empire as a result of the war 
necessitate the employment overseas of considerable numbers of 
Indian troops. Wo consider that the Government of India have the 
right to claim, as an essential condition of lending their troops for 
such duties, tliat they should bo the final authority in all questions 
of pay and allowances, subject always to the control of the Secretary 
of State for India. This right needs to be explicitly safeguarded. 

ESHER. 

M. F. ODWYER. 

H. V. COX, Lt. Gen. 

H, HUDSON, Lt.-Geii. 

G. FELL. 

WEBB, GILLMAN.lMaj. Gen. 

UMAR HAYAT. 

’ K. G. GUPTA. 

C. M. WAGSTAFF, Colonel, 

h'ecretary. 


22nd JunCf 1020, 



Minute by 

Sir Krishna G. Gupta. 

I have signed the Beport, because I believe that the Civil 
Government of a country must have in the future, as it has had in 
the past, a potent and effective instrument in the army, for repelling 
external aggression and maintaining internal peace, and because I 
agree with my colleagues that our proposals, if adopted, will greatly 
increase the efliciency of the Army in India. I wish, however, to 
make a few observations, not by way of dissent, but rather as 
supplementing what has been said in the Bepoit. 

2. It seems to me that the great importance of the momentous 
declaration of policy made in the announcement of August 1917 
has not been sufficiently realised. The British Government have, 
in clear and unmistakable terms, affirmed their future policy in the 
'Governance of India, viz,, increased association of Indians in all 
branches of the administration, and the introduction of responsible 
Government with a view to place India on the road to the attainment 
of Dominion status ; and this policy has been reffirmed in the 
preamble to the Eeforms Statute which was passed last year. 

3. From the battle of Plassoy in 1757, when the East India 
Company acquired for England her first footing in India, till 1858, 
when the Crown assumed the direct Govcrr.mont of India, the 
principle underlying all measures was the inaintei.anco of British 
domination and supremacy. In accordance with that principle all 
power, authority and control, whether civil or military, was 
concentrated in the hands of the British bureaucracy, and Indians 
were relegated to very subordinate positions. 

4. As a legacy of the unhappy events of 1857, a fooling of 
distrust now further supervened and permeated the wliolo policy of 
army administration. Indians had always been excluded from the 
King’s commission. A new restriction establishing a ratio of two 
Indians to oiuj European was introduced into the rank and file. 

5. Ever since the assumption of the Government by the Crown 
there has been a steadily widening ditFereiico in policy between the 
civil administration and the army organisation. During the last 
half-century measures have been taken to extend the Indian clement 
in the higher branches of the civil administration, and in later years, 
to introduce the principle of representation in * the Legislative 
Councils which culminated in the Statute of last year. On the 
military side, however, the tendency has been to make the grip 
closer aud tighter, so as not only to keep the Indians out of all 
superior positions, but also practically to exclude them from the 
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artillery and various other services, which form essential branches of 
the army organisation. 

6. But now that a solemn declaration of policy has been made, 
such a distinction must no longer bo observed, if that declaration is 
not to remain a dead letter or a mere pious wish. Distrust must 
now give place to confidence. It is not enough that the civil 
administration should bo democratised and placed on a representative 
basis, but Indians should also bo eligible for positions of trust and 
responsibility in the army. The adoption of measures which shall 
make the Civil Govoriimont responsible to the people* does not, in 
itself, make a country autonomous and self-governing, nor can it 
over become so, as long as the administration of the army remains 
in other hands. ^ 

7; In the covering letter of 3rd November, 1919, submitting 
Part 1 of the Eeport, it has been observed • that “we desire 
also to mention that wo have boon requested in considering our 
recommendations to avoid, if possible, framing them in such a 
manner as may hereafter prove incoiisistont with the gradual 
approach of India towards a Dominion status.’’ I was not a member 
of the Committee when that letter was written. If I had been, I 
should have urged that our recommendations should not only bo 
not iiicorisistant with Indian autonomy, but that they should I 30 so 
framed as to help India to attain the goal which had been set down 
for her. 1 should be failing in my duty to the British Govoriimont, 
and unfaithful to my country, if I did not take this opportunity to 
express my conviction that wo can peacefully attain national unity 
and full responsible Govornmeiic only through the sympathetic help 
and guidance of Great Britain, and that it is therefore to our 
advantage to remain, so long as wo can do so with duo solf-rcspoct, 
a component part of the great British Empire. But if wo are to 
achieve this goal of national unity and full* responsible Government, 
it is necessary that the British Governmoiit should completely change 
their angle of vision in regard to military adminislration in Indfti, 
and that they should be prepared to share the control of the army 
with the people of the country. 

8. To that end several measures are urgently called for, and 
I shall briefly touch on them : — 

(a) The superior ranks of every branch of the army, including 
the Artillery, Air Force, Engineers, Transport and Supplies, etc., 
should bo freely open to qualified Indians, and for this purpose the 
humber of King’s commissions to be given to Indians should bo 
materially increased every year. A bettor method of selection than 
that which obtains at prcsejit should also be adopted, so that not 
merely the scions of wealthy families, but the best qualified can4i- 
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dates, irrespective of birth or creed, will have a chance of competing. 
As in every other country, so in India, it is the educated middle- 
classes which must furnish the largest contirgciit of officers. 

{h) Enlistment for the regular army should not bo restrieted 
to what are called martial races. The result of the present policy 
has not been completely satisfactory. It has thrown an unusually 
heavy military buidon upon one province — the Punjab, the evil 
effects of which are already becoming apparent, it has taken the 
field of recruitment outside the borders of British India — bringing 
into the Indian Army men who are not British Indian subjects, 
such as the Pathans from the North-west Frontier and the Gurkhas 
from Nopal. The trans-frontier Pathans have been discredited, and 
no longer form any appreciable part of the Indian Army. The area 
of recruitment should, therefore, be extended to all ' parts of India 
and everything should be done to stimulate the martial and patriotic 
spirit, which decades of neglect and discouragement have depressed 
but never wholly extinguished. 

(c) No effort should bo spared to make the Territorial Force 
a success and a real adjunct to the regular army. 

{d) The practice of officering the Indian Army by regular 
periodical drafts from Europe is not only very costly but it is harmful 
to the best interests of India in another way. The British officer 
leaves the country generally in the prime of life, so that all his 
ability, knowledge and ripe exporioiico arc lost to it. 

(c) Stops should bo taken in duo course to establish in India 
training and educational institutions for all branches of the army. 
At present almost all the training of the superior officers is done in 
England. This is an inconvenient arrangement for India and will 
become impracticable when more Indians get King’s commissions. 
The best Indians may bo prevented by cost alone, among a variety of 
reasons, from coming to England for training. The admitted 
success of the Quetta Staff College, and also of the Officers’ College 
at Indore, shows that it is not a difficult matter to arrange for 
training in India. To start local institutions may appear costly 
at first but will bo cheaper in the end. Besides, India must 
gradually be made self-supporting in every respect. We have 
advocated the adoption of this policy (Part II, Section I) as regards 
supply and munitions. The same reason holds good even with 
greater force for the application of that principle to the personnel 
of the army. 

(J) The imported article, whether personnel or material, must 
necessarily be more costly than that which can be obtained at homo. 
The British soldier roughly costs three times as much as the sepoy. 
The proportion is not so high in the case of the officer, but the fact 
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that tho British officer has to be remunerated adequately tends to 
raise the scale of pay of tho Indian officers and thus adds to tho 
total cost of tho army in India. Our proposals must add largely to 
tho army expenditure, which is already Jiigh, and the only way of 
introducing economy without impairing efiiciency is gradually to 
increase tho Indian olomcnt in the ranks as well as in superior 
positions. 

K. G. GUPTA. 


June, VJ20 


Minute by 

Sir Umar Hayat Khan 

Wo have in Part III of our Beport made certain recommenda- 
tions on the subject of securing liaison between the civil and military 
authorities in obtainir)g information of attempts made by agitators 
to spread disaffection. I would go further and advocate drastic action 
against all such agitators, who should bo rigorously excluded from 
all cantonments or districts whore their activities may bo a cause of 
possible contamination. 

During the sessions of the Army in -India Committee I was too 
busy to go to {Sandhurst and make enquiries about tho Indian cadets 
there. 1 have since learned that their progress, generally speaking, 
is far from satisfactory. It seems . very doubtful whether all will 
qualify for commissions or will bo suitable for commissions, and 
whether those who do qualify will bo willing to servo fer more than 
a short period in tho Army. Tho inference is that some at least of 
tho cadets selected for S^andhurst were not of tho right class, as I 
predicted in a note on the subject written in 1915 and placed before 
the military authorities. 

If this mistake is not rectified in tho future, the number of 
commissions alloted every year to Indians will fall far short of what 
it was intended to bo, and public money, as well as tho time of tho 
cadets and their instructors, will be wasted. 1 would suggest that 
the shortage, which occurs owing to the selection of candidates of 
the wrong type, should bo made good in the following years, so as 
to secure tho full sanctioned number of Indian officers with King’s 
commissions. 

I have already pointed out that the army should not be allowed 
to be tampered with, as it is tho only instrument in the hands of 
tho Government to maintain internal peace and to cope with 
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external aggression. I desire to emphasise this further, in view of 
what I have siiife learnt of the recent happenings in India. They 
force me to suggest that the reforms in the army should be introduc- 
ed on more cautious lines. In the last disturbances attempts were 
made to tamper with the army, as was done in the Mutiny of 1857, 
but the bulk of the army was away, and, as many of the units had 
just returned from the war and had seen the might of the British 
Government, they were not, with very few exceptions, carried away 
by th% intrigues of the revolutionaries. « 

Just as it is necessary, in the interests of efficiency, to have old 
and seasoned soldiers amongst the ranks of the Indian Army, it is 
eqally essential to stiffen it by the British element, i. e., by British 
units, however expensive it may be. The necessity for this 1 have 
seen myself in various campaigns, especially in the last war. There 
have been occasions when it was only the presence of British units 
which kept the Indian troops staunch. It must not be forgotten 
that, while British troops are fighting for the integrity of the 
Empire, the Indian soldiers, gallant though they have often shown 
themselves, cannot have the same inducement to fight for a distant 
Raj, and therefore require the stiffening which British troops afford. 
I hope that reformers with Utopian ideas will not persuade the 
Government to depart from this sound and established policy. If the 
revolutionaries succeed in bringing about serious trouble coupled 
with the mutiny and foreign aggression, before India is fit for so jf- 
Government, it will cause a set-back to India which will bo detrimental 
to all classes, particularly those who have any stake in the land. 

To rccruito from the classes which lack the martial spirit or 
military traditions w’ould be a great mistake, as they would never 
stand the strain of war. If the lino is broken on the weak spot 
where siwh troops are holding it, the other portions, even if held 
by the best troops, may have to be abandoned, and this may bring 
disaster in its train. This remark would equally apply to both officers 
and soldiers recruited from such material, and to enlist them would 
not only be a waste of time and public money, but would be 
inadvisable, as already illustrated by an experimental regiment of a 
certain class during the war. 

I would strongly urge that any chance in the composition or 
organisation of the army connected with the Reforms, or any other 
alteration In the angle of vision, should be only introduced when all 
these experiments have first been proved successful and have stood 
the test in every other department of Government. 

UMAR, HAYAT. 

June 1920. 



Recommendations 

of the 

Chemical Services Committee 

The Chemical Services Committee, was appointed by the 
Government of India in Ootober 1919, under the presidentship of 
Professor J. F. Thorppe. Its report was puldished in 1920. 

The terms of reference to the Committee were : 

(l) To consider whether an All India Chemical Service is the 
best and most suitable method of overcoming the difficulties and 
deficiencies pointed out by the Indian Industrial Commisson. (2) 
In the event of the Committee approving the principle of an all India 
Service, to devise terras of recruitment, employment and organi- 
sation ; to indicate the extent to which chemists already in Govern- 
ment employ should be included in that service ; and suggest what 
should be the relations of the proposed organisation with the public and 
with Departments of the Government of India and local Govern- 
ments. (3) In particular to frame ^proposals for the location, scope 
and organistion of institutions for chemical research. 

The following is the summary of recommendations : — 

(1) That a Chemical Service should bo constituted. 

(2) That the Service should be called the Indian Chemical 
Service. 

(3) That the Service should be controlled by a Director 
General. 

(4) That a Central Imperial Chemical Research Institute should 
be erected at Dehra Dun under the Director General of the 
Chemical Services as Director, assisted by a number of Deputy 
Directors. 

(5) That each Deputy Director should be in charge of a 
separate Department and that in the first instance there should be 
four Departments, a. Inorganic and Physical Chemistry, h. Organic, 
c. Metallurgical Chemistry; d. Analytical chemistry. 

(6) That a Provincial Research Institute under the control of 
the local Government should be erected in each Province near the 
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chief seats of industry in that Province, and that each Provincial 
Eeseareh Institute should be under a Director of Research. 

(7) That the functions of the Central Imperial Institute should 
be as follows : 

To create new industries and to carry out the development of 
now processes up to the **semi large’’ scale, or further if necessary, 
to investigate those problems of a fundamental character arising 
from the work of the Provincial Institutes, which have been trans-^ 
ferred to the Central Institute by the Local Director of Research in 
consultation with the Director-General. Such problems will bo those 
which have no apparent immediate practical importance but which 
in the opinion of the Director-General and the Director of Researches 
are likely to lead to the discovery of fundamental industrial impor- 
tance affecting the industries of the country generally ; assist in the 
CO ordination of the work in progress in the Provinces, both by 
moans of personal discussion between the officers of the central and 
Provincial Institutes during the course of the tours made by the 
Director-General and the Deputy Directors, and by means of periodi- 
cal Conferences of Provincial and^ Imperial offieers ; to carry out 
such analytical work as may be required and to correlate the 
methods of analysis in general use throughout the country ; 
to maintain a Bureau of information and Record 
Office ; and to issue such publications as are considered 
necessary. 

(8) That the functions of the Provincial Resarch Institutes 
should be as follows : to maintain close touch with the works of 
chemists and with the works generally and to work out any problems 
which may be submitted to them ; to develop and place on an 
industrial scale new industries which have been previously worked 
out on the laboratory and * semi large” scale by the Central Imperial 
Institute ; to carry out such other work as may bo necessary 
to establish and foster new industries peculiar to the Province ; to 
carry out such analytical work of a chemical character as may be 
required in the Province, and to ereet and control sub-stations in 
such parts of the Province as the development of industry may 
require. 

(9) That, under 8 above, arrangements should be made by 
which a firm supplying a problem should have the use of the solu- 
tion for an agreed period of time prior to its publication. 

(10) That members of the Service should be lent to private 
firms as occasion demanded and should, during the period of their 
service, be paid an agreed sum by the firms. 

(11) That the^ Resarch Institutes should not undertake manu- 
facture in competition with private enterprise, but that chemical 
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industries developed in accordance with 8 above should be handed 
over to nrivate firms as soon as practicable. 

(12; That, whenever necessary, experts should be employed 
to establish chemical industries based on new process. < . 

(13) That the work of the Central Imperial institute should be 
controlled by a .Bo^rd of which the Director-General will be 
Chairman and which will comprise the Deputy Directors and such 
other persons as the Government: of India may determine. 

(14) That the Central Imperial Institute should have no 
administrative control over the Provincial Research Institute, but 
that no appointment as Director of Research should be made with- 
out consulting the Directoi -General 

(15) That the Director General and Deputy Directors should 

visit Provincial research Institutes periodically and co-ordinate the 
work done in each. * 

(16) That Chemists employed at Provincial Research Institutes 
should be appointect in the first instance by the local Government 
in consultation with the Director of research and the Director 
General. 

(17) That Chemists so appointed should bo members of the 
Chemical Service and should be seconded for service under the 
Provincial Governments and be paid by them. 

(18) The Agricultural Chemists should not at present be 
included in the service. 

(19) That the relations of the Chemical Service to the Forest 
Department, the Ordinance Department, the Chief Inspector of 
Explosives, Assay Masters, the ^ Medical Stores Department, the 
Geological Survey and other Governments employing chemists, should 
be as stated in Chapters V and VII. 

(20) That a Ministry of Science should be created as soon as 
practicable, as stated in Chapter XIII. 

(21) That recruitment to the Chemical Service should bo as 
described in Chapter XV. 

(22) That the Deputy Director in charge .of Analytical Chemis- 
try should co-ordinate the methods of analysis in use throughout 
India and should act in an advisory capacity to the various Pro- 
vincial Governnaent analysts who should be attached to each Pro- 
vincial Research Institute. 

(23) The Provincial Government Analysts should bo under 
the control of the Directors of Research and should take over the 
chemical work now carried out by the ' Chemical examiner and the 
Governinent Test House. 

(24) That the question of the connection of the Indian. 
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Institute of Science, 'Bangalore with the Chemical Service should 
await proposals from the Council of the institute. 

(25) That the location and equipment of the Central Imperial 
Chemical Research Institute should bo as described in Chapter X. 

(26) That the location, control and equipment of Provincial 
Research Institutes should be as described in Chapter XI. 

(27) That a Bureau of Information and Record oltice, a 
Library, and a Museum should be attached to the Central Imperial 
Institute and to each Provincial Research Institute. 

(28) That the Central Imperial Institute should issue appli- 
cations as described in paragraph 71. 

(29) That a Chemical Survey of India should be carried out 
at the earliest possible moment. 

(30) That recruits for the Chemical Service should bo trained 
in the manner described in Chapter VI. 

(31) That members of the Service should bo seconded to the 
Education Department and to University Institutions if retiuired 
(Chapter VI.) 

(32) That the Government of India should give maintenance 
suid equipment grants to students to enable them to undergo the 
training in chemical researches required fpr recruitment. 

(33) That the position of the Director General and of 
Directors of Research should be as described in chapter XIV. 

(34) That the pay, pensions, leave and allowances of the 
Chemical Service should be as detailed in Chapter XVI. 

(35) That liberal grants, free from the customary accounts, 
restrictions, should be given for tho initiation of the scheme and for 
the development of industries through the medium of Chemical 
Research. 


Sir P. C. Roy s Note of Dissent. 

The following note of dissent was submitted by Sir P. C. 
Roy 

‘ On principle I am opposed ‘ab initio’ to the creation of an all- 
India Chemical Service. At the earlier stage of the foundation of 
the British Empire, there was no doubt need for the creation of the 
Indian Civil Service and tho Indian Medical Service, and, in the 
absence of suitable material in India for their recruitment from 
abroad. Now after an interval of more than 160 years under the 
enlightened auspices of the British Government, vast progress has 
been made in the intellectual development of India. We have 
graduates of local Universities occupying conspicuous and distin- 
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guisbed postitiqns as Advocate-Generals, Judges, Jurists, Surgeons 
Physicians and Scientists, etc. who can hold their own against their 
confreres in any country in Europe. 

**India is ‘par excellence’ a land of caste, and the “services” 
have become stereotyped into so many rigid castes. Naturally they 
are jealous of their vested interests, and are apt to light tooth and 
nail against any improvem?nt or innovation which clashes therewith. 
So glaring has the evil become that, in the considered opinion of India, 
this unhappy country exists for the “services ” and not the “services” 
for the country. In short the “services” havei become an anomaly, nay, 
a glaring anachronism. A man brought up under the inelastic and 
hide bound traditions of the “ service ** unconsciously imbibes all its 
prejudices and is apt to become overbearing, arrogant, narrow in 
outlook and Kmited in his angle of vision. The “ service ” system 
will have a demoralising effect as far as the spirit of research is con- 
cerned. The men will have gorgeous vistas of pay, prospects and 
promotion before them, and the pushful and clamourous will try 
to gain the oar of the Hoads of the “service.” Under such a ‘regime’ 
I am afraid the spirit of research will not be properly fostered. 

“It has been urged that while big industries will have trained 
chemists to carry on researches, the results arrived at by the ‘* ser- 
vice ” chemists will be of benefit to the small industries. But the 
days of small industries are, I am afraid, numbered. In these days 
of fierce and keen world competition, and of powerful combines and 
trusts, industries started on a small capital will get short shrift. 

“The future industrial development of India no doubt re- 
quires a trained hand of chemists. But I doubt very much if the 
proposed institution of an All-India Chemical Service will best meet 
the requirements of the case. “Service ” men are apttobeea^y 
going and secure of drawing their monthly cheque. They cannot bo 
expected to solve an industrial problem with that degree of zest and 
enthusiasm and personal interest which a research chemist, 
attached to an industry, is expected to bring to bear upon the question. 
Let me cite an instance based upon personal experience. During 
the exigencies of the recqnt war, the firm with which I have the 
honour to be intimately connected — I mean the Bengal Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical Works — was called upon to undertake, almost at 
a moment’s notice, the manufacture on a large scale of many chemicals, 
the supply of which from abroad, had been cut off. Some of our 
chemists proved equal to the occasion in an incredibly short space 
of time. They not only worked out the process but improvised plant 
for the manufacture, among other chemicals, of magnesium sulphate, 
alum, etc., by tons every day. One chemist worked out the process 
for the manufacture of sodium thiosulphate, which extorted my 
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admiration. Another 'H^ho also rose to the occasion, invented a fire 
extinguisherj w'hieh ^dured very large orders from the Muhj^ons 
Department. Now, had the manufacture of any of these on a large> 
scale been left to be worked out by departmental “service"' chemists,- 
I think that immense ' delay would have been involved, that the 
methods would have been found to be costly and unworkable, and' 
that much precious time would have been lost in correspondence and 
cross-references. Departmentalism is an arsenal of delay and procras# > 
nation. Its methods are apt to run in a grave, and as it has no 
living touch with any going concern, its ways degenerate into a dull 
dreary routine mechanically carried out. A research chemist, who 
is in the “ Service” of industry, is put on his mettle. He naturally 
expects a share in the profits, or some sort of royalty, and he throws 
his whole heart into the work. Whereas a research chemist who is 
in the service of Government is part of a system, which not only 
makes havoc of originality, but has tendency to chill initiative and 
resourcefulness. In short, work carried on through the agency of 
the “ service,” converts its votaries into lifeless machines. The me- 
thods of such a “ service ” will be dilatory and circumlocutory, 
especially if the laboratory happens to be situated at a great dis- 
tance from the firm which wishes to avail itself of its services. In 
the proposed scheme, no doubt Pioneer Factories are suggested in 
connection with the laboratory. I believe the immense industrial 
progress, which has been achieved in England and in Germany, has 
been due mainly to the close association of chemists with the fac- 
tories and the works. A large manufacturing concern can at once 
set up machinery and plant required for the purpose, and can change 
or improvise them according to the requirements of the case. The 
phenomenal progress of chemical industry in Germany is due to the 
fact that the large firms employ as many as 150 or 200 chemists, 
some engaged in research work, others in the actual manufacture. 
I doubt very much if the proposed All- India Chemical Service will 
be of benefit to the country, commensurate with the heavy outlay to 
be incurred. 

My own view is that the best result would be achieved by 
improving the teaching of chemistry in the Indian Universities. The 
want of a suitable and lucrative career has hitherto stood in the way 
of capturing the brilliant students for the pursuit of chemistry. Law, 
Medicine and other careers have naturally attracted them. No doubt 
the proposed chemical service with the recruitment to its cadre in 
India will give a fillip to the pursuit of chemistry. But the ‘service^’ 
cannot afford careers to all but only to a limited few. Unless we 
can open out in India chemical industries, metallurgical operations 
^to, there is no chance of absorption of a continuous flow of chemists 
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India is a countiy of vast j^tential possibilities with its 
abundant supply of raw materials, of animal, vegetable and mineral 
origin, and there is ample scope for research work on these. When 
the industrial Commission made its recommendations for the creation 
of B Chemical Service the Reforms Scheme was in a nebulous condi- 
tion. Now that the bill has been passed and has taken a definite 
shape with Provincial autonomy as its corner stone and Industry as 
a “transferred” subject, the laison detre for an All-India Chemical 
Service has almost ceased. Each Province grows on its own lines 
and according to its own traditions ; some provinces are highly 
advanced intellectually and scientifically, others are again miserably 
backward and lag behind in the race. If you start chemical research 
institute in a backwaird Province it will be something like putting 
the cart before . the horse. Are people sufficiently advanced to profit 
by or to utilise it. Under the Reforms Scheme, it will' be possible 
for each Government, backed by the Local Parliament to work out 
its own industrial salvation. That t|ie local genius of the people 
plays a prominent part is best illustrated by the growth of the mill 
industry at Bombay. The Parsees and the Bhattias did not await 
to be awakened to activity by extraneous aid offered by Government 
Departments. 

The plan which naturally commends itself to me is that the 
different Provincial Universities should be encouraged to strengthen 
the staff of chemical teachers and to attract brilliant youngmen by 
the offer of research scholarships. Technological Institutes should 
be attached to each University as an adjunct to the chemical and 
physical Departments. In these, tanping, dyeing ceramics, enamelling, 
electrical and mechanical engineering, paper making etc., should be 
taught. If such Technological Institutes are attached to the Universi- 
ties much duplication of staff, of work and of costly machinery will 
be obviated. 

If you have to depend upon laboratory experiments for the form- 
ing of industries, I am afraid we shall have to postpone these to the 
Greek calends. I know, for instance of a research laboratory in India 
whore soap manufacture was undertaken on a laboratory scale. The 
product of this experiment has, however, been found to be of such 
inferior quality that it could not be put on the market. Besides the 
Bengal Chemical ftnd Pharmaceutical Works referred to above, I 
happen to be Chairman and Director of three or four other industrial 
companies that have recently been started, namely the Bengal 
Pottery Works, the Bengal soap Works and canning and condiment 
and other works. All these have been started with the help of 
experts trained locally or in Japan, England, Germany and America. 
The successful tannery works of Sir Nilratan Sirkar may also be 
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mentioned in this connection. The late Jamshedji Tata also founded 
his colossal iron works with the help of technical experts imported 
from abroad. With the exception of the last named, the experts 
are all Indians trained abroad as I have said, and a very large 
number of B. Sc., and M. Scs., are being trained under them, who 
will in course of time become experts themselves while even in the 
Tata Iron and Steel works, Indians trained abroad are slowly getting 
to occupy high posts in the various Departments reciuiring scienti- 
fic and metallurgical knowledge. 

With the progress in chemical education in India, tiualified 
chemists will bo turned out in numbers who will bo readily absoibed 
by the chemical industries which are sure to sprifig up in course of 
time. 

In conclusion, I desire to state that, although I consider that 
the days of Government Services are over and that the development 
of industries by the agency of a Government Service is not the most 
.suitable way of dealing with the problem yet 1 agree that if a 
Gavernment Service is constituted, the proposals of the Committee 
represent the best method of constituting and carrying on such a 
.service. It is for this reason that I have attached my signature to 
a report with the major portioTi of which I am in substantial agree- 
ment. The essence of the new scheme is the section on recruitment 
which has been drawn up by the distinguished President himself and 
fully endorsed by my colleagues. The principle that recruitment for 
the Indian Services must bo made in India is one w^hich 1 have long 
upheld hitherto without success. 1 shall have satisfied if this 
principle lirids acceptance as a result of the Committee's report for 
it will alFord a splendid opportunity to the youth and talent of India 
and will give a vigorous impetus to the pursuit of my favourite 
science amongst my country men. 



The Reformed Budget 

Rearrangement of Budget Heads 

For Imperial and Provincial* Finance 

Ooverninent of India Cowmunitjuc — ISfli Ihceiiiher 1020. 

The introduction of the Reforms will bring about a complete change in 
the financial relations between the Central and Provincial Governments, which 
will involve some important change in the general form of accounts and in 
the prescribed iiiafor heads. The changes described below have received the 
sanction of the Secretary of State. They should be given effect to in the 
estimates and accounts commencing from the year 1921 >22. 

1. Provincial Governments have hitherto hart no separato 
rcveiiuos of their own, their resources being ’obtained mainly from a 
share of rtivirtert hearts of revenue and from lump assignments from the 
Imperial revenues. The transactions of the Imperial and Provinciar 
sections have accordingly been combined, but shown uiidor distinct 
divisions against each major head of revenue and expenditure in the 
general accounts and .estimates. In future, however, definite sources 
of revenue will bo allotted to the Provincial Governments, and there 
will bo a complete separation between the revenues and expenditure 
o1 the Central and Provincial Governments, though all moneys receiv- 
ed from the resources of provincial revenue will bo paid to the 
public account, of which the Goveriior-Goncral-in-Council will conti- 
nue to bo the custodian. It will no longer bo nocessarj^ therefore, to 
record together the Imperial and Provincial transactions against each 
head of account. The accounts and estimates of the Government of 
India will, in future, embrace the transactions of the Central Govern- 
ment only under each head of account, the transactions of the Provin- 
cial Governments appearing in them merely as a net addition to, or 
withdrawal from, their banking account with the Central Government, 

2. At the present, all revenues realised and expenditure 
incurred in England, which are finally adjusted in the Home accounts, 
are treated as Imperial, irrespective of whether they pertain to an Im- 
perial, Provincial or divided head. In future, the incidence of 
revenue and expenditure will bo determined by the division of sub- 
jects between the Central and Provincial Governments. The Secre- 
tary of State and the High Commissioner for India will maintain 
separate accounts of expenditure incurred in England on behalf of 
Provincial Governments and the revenue realised, if any, in respect 
of provincial subjects, and they will furnish to each provincial Govern- 
ment copies of the accounts and estimates relating to provincial tran- 
sactions. The net expenditure incurred in England, on behalf of 
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each pvoyincial Oovernmoiit, will bo charged to its balance in India 
at llu> ond of each quarter. 

.‘j. To avoid an inflation of the accounts and the resultant errone- 
ous iniprossion as to the incidence of revenue in India, the working 
expensos of railways are at present deducted from the gross receipts 
and the not receipts are shown on the revenue side of the accounts. 
It has boon decided that the same procedure shall be followed in the 
case of the other two commercial services, viz, irrigation works and 
posts and telegraphs. Accordingly, the working expenses of irriga- 
tion works and expenditure on revenue account, in respects of posts 
and telegraphs, will bo shown in the accounts as a deduction from 
rtjveniie interests, charges relative to the former remaining on the 
('xpondilure side. 

4. Gain or loss by exchange on the net home expenditure of 
rrovincial Governments as also on the net outlay in England on 
the commercial services will, in future, bo credited or charged, as 
'the case may be, to the Provincial Governments or to the Commer- 
cial Department concerned. A gain or loss in respect of the net 
expenditure of the Central Government not relating to the commer- 
cial services will be credited or charged in lump under the revenue 
or expenditure head “ Exchange in the Central accounts. This 
head will also record in the y>rovincial accounts the exchange op 
the net homo expenditure of Provincial Governments. For the 
imrposo of these adjustments the exchange will be calculated monthly 
on the basis of the average of the daily Calcutta Telegraphic tranfer 
rates on London during the month. A list of the major heads of 
reven.ue and expenditure, as now revised, is also published. The 
changes introduced are exydainod below : — 

I. The transfers now made hot ween Imperial and Provincial 
revenue will bo discontinued and they will bo substituted therefore 
by fixed contributions from the Provincial Governments to the 
Central Government, and also fixed assignments in consideration of 
the allocation to the provinces, of a share in the revenue realised 
from taxation on income. There may also occasionally be some 
mi.scellancou3 adjustments between the Central and Provincial 
Governments in respect of sci vices required by one to another. 
The adjusting head “Transfers between Imperial and Provincial 
revenues, therefore, has been replaced by two new heads “ Contri- 
butions and assignments to the Central Governments by Provincial 
Governments ” and “ Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central 
and Provincial Governments.” The heads will be opened on both 
the receipt and expenditure sides, the entry under the former head 
on expenditure side representing the payments by the Provincial 
Governtnentg and the entry on the receipt side, the credits to the 
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Central Government. It has also been decided that, with tlio 
greater independence *of Provincial Finance under the altered 
conditions, the present rule against inter-Provincial adjustments in 
Article 1337, Civil Account Code, shall bo rescinded. 

II. Each Provincial Government will be reciuired in future to set 
aside from its resources a fixed sum every year for famine Insurance 
and the appropriation of £ 1 million a year hitherto made from the 
Imperial revenues for famine relief, and the insurance now disappears, 
and with it also the head “ reduction or avoidance of debt.’' The 
sums thus set aside by the Provincial Governmout will bo devoted, 
in the first instance, to the outlay of the construction of protective 
works, and, if necessary, on relief measures, the sum not rciiuircd 
for these purposes being utilised in building up a famine insurance 
fund. The balance at the credit of the fund will be regarded as 
invested with the Central Government, which will pay interest on 
it, and it will be available for application when necessary to any of 
the objects mentioned above, and also to the grant of advances to 
cultivators. In order to give effect to the above scheme for famine 
insurance by Provincial Governments, the major head “famine relief 
and insurance, which will come under the miscellaneous section, lias 
been split up into sub-heads (a) famine relief and (/') transfers to 
famine insurance fund, (c) outlay on relief measures and ('/) tin' 
transfer to a separate head in the debt section of the accounts of 
the annual appropriation to the famine insurance fund. As it is 
desirable that the entire outlay on relief in any year, inclusive of lln^ 
portion met from the balance at credit of the fund, shonl<l bo sliowa 
as famine expenditure in the Provincial accounts, it is also mlccs 
sary to open a head on the receipt side to show the transfers from the 
famine insurance fund to meet the famine outlay, and a new lioad 
“transfers from famine insurance fund ' has, accordingly, been openc<l. 

Ill Under the present classification, charges on account ni 
irrigation works are shown under live heads, viz., (1) capital out ley 
on irrigation works : not charged to revenue ; (2) outlay on protective 
works financed from the famine- insurance grant; (3) outlay on 
protective works financed from outside that grant ; ( l) working 
expenses on productive and protective works ( collectively de.signa- 
ted major works ) including interests on debts ; and (5) minor works 
and navigation. The receipts are classified under two h(?ads, (1) 
major works and (2) minor works and navigation. The basis of the 
existing heads is thus a classification of irrigation works into major 
and minor works. This distinction is now, however, based as the 
nomenclature would apply on the size of the works. Major works 
are works, the funds for the capital expenditure on which are 
provided wholly or mainly either from borrowings or from the fain in* 
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insurance grant, with the additional reservation that they most be 
susceptible of Wing reliable capital aocooirts kept of them, while 
minor works inelude'all works not classed as mejor and met wholly 
from ^ revenue. A distinction based on the source from which 
capital expenditure is met, cannot, however, be retained under the 
Beforms Scheme, especially as borrowed funds will not hereafter be 
required to be applied to productive works only, and it will be 
permissible to finance from borrowing unproductive as well as 
productive works. It has, therefore, been decided to replace the 
distinction between major and minor works by a classification based 
on the productivity of the works, and the transactions relating to 
irrigation works will, in future, be exhibited in the accounts as 
follows : (l) The outlay on the construction of irrigation works not 
charged to revenue will be shown under a single major head outside 
the revenue account os at present, but sub-divided into productive 
and unprc^uctive ; (2) The outlay on the construction of irrigation 
works charged to revenue will also be shown under a single majo't 
hea'l in the rvenue section sub-divided into «(a) works financed 
from the famine insurance grants and*(2») those hnanced from 
ordinary revenues ; (3) The receipts and charges relating to water- 
ways and navigable channels and to embankments and other purely 
agricultural works will be separated off from »those relating to 
irrigation works proper and shown under a separate head water* 
ways and embankment (4) For the purpose of showing the 
maintenance charges, irrigation works will be divided into two 
classes, viz, those for which capital accounts are kept and those 
for which such accounts are not kept, and each of these classes 
will be represented by a distinct major head in the revenue 
section of the accounts, the latter of which will also include 
miscellaneous expenditure on surveys of irrrigalion prospects^ eic) 
(5) The works for which capital accounts are kept will be further 
sub-divided into (a) productive (6) protective and (c) unproductive 
works, direct receipts of working expenses and the portion of land 
revenue due to irrigation being shqwn on the receipt side, separately 
iti respect of eacli of these classes of works and the interest charges 
on the expenditure side. It has also been decided that for the 
purpose of determining the productiyity of an old work developed 
by the British Government the capital expended by that Government 
be regarded as capital at charge, on w^hich interest is ohargeblei 
and that when a work which was expected to be productive proves 
to be unproductive as defined in the Public Works Department 
Code br viat versa^ the necessary transfer of booked outlay between 
the productive and unproductive classes of works be effected so 
at to bring the accounts into accord with fact. 
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IV The outlay on the construction of railways charged to revenue 
is no^ shown under * three distinct heads, ^ (a) construction of 
protective railways, (b) construction of railways charged to revenue 
in addition to that charged under famine insurance and (c) 
construction of railways charged to provincial revenues. It has been 
decided to provide a single head in place of these three, the 
incidence being central or provincial, according to the source from 
which the funds for construction are provided. 

y The present capital outlay on telegraph lines is shown under 
a minor head subordinate to the major head Post and Telegraphs. 
Petty outlay on buildings up to Ks. 2,500 is treated as contingent 
expenditnre of the department, and the outlay in excess of this 
amount is adjusted as a charge of the Public Works Department. 
Th^ost and Telegraph Department, is a commercial department 
andit is desirable that all expenditure incurfed on its account should 
be brought together. A new head has, therefore, been opened on 
the expenditure side to record all expenditure of a capital nature. 

VI Substantial sums are now being set apart from revenue for 
the purchase and cancellation of the long term loans which have 
been floated in recent years, while provincial Governments may 
hereafter devote the borrowed funds to unproductive purposes, 
provided they establish the sinking funds for the discharge of 
the unproductive liability. It is desirable, therefore, to introduce 
a separate head to show the application of those funds and a new 
head ** sinking funds ’’ has been opened under the section relating 
to interest charges. 

VII A new major head “ currency ” has been opened on both 
sides to bring together the receipts and, charges on the accounts 
of the Currency Department, which are now scattered over several 
heads of accounts, and owing to the growing importance of the 
expenditure involved, seperato heads have been provided for expen- 
diture on * audit and civil aviation.” The existing head “Scientiflo 
and miscellaneous Departments,” has been split up into three major 
heads on the expenditure side viz, ^'Industries” or "Scientifle 
Departments" and "Miscellaneous Department,” and two on the 
receipt side, m., "Industries” and "Miscellaneous Departments.” 
Annexure 2 shows the distribution of the existing minor heads 
between the thi^ expenditure heads. On the receipt side, the 
transaction relating to the Scientific and the Miscellaneous Depart^ 
ment will appear under the head "Miscellaneous Department.” 

VIII To discriminate the Stamp receipts pertaining to 
commercial and court-fee stamps, respectively, the head "stamps” has 
been subdivided into non-judioal and judicial, both on the receipt and 
expeadil^re side. The expenditure bead “general administration” 
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will be split up into four sub-beads of Provinces, Legislative 
bodies, Secretariat and the headquarters establishment, and the 
Commissioners and the head “Education” into five sub-heads both 
on the receipt and expenditure side, w, university, secondary, 
primary, special and the general. 

IX The head “provincial rates” on both the receipt and expendi- 
ture side has been abolished. No expenditure is incurred under that 
head at present, while the receipts are insignificant and may suitably 
be included under land revenue. The charges for refunds and assign- 
ments at present follow the incidence of the* head of revenue to which 
they relate, being central or provincial, according as the correspond- 
ing revenue head is central or provincial. There is no particular ad- 
vantage in bringing together all charges on account of refunds or 
assignments under separate major heads ; while the mixing ^ of 
charges of varying incidence results in confusion. The expenditure 
heads “refunds and drawbacks” and “assignments and compensa- 
tions” have, therefore, been abolished. The charges will be transferred 
to the respective subject heads “refunds and drawbacks” appearing 
as deductions from revenue and (assignments and compensations 
and expenditure. The head “civil furlough and absentee 
allowances” is rarely used in India and so it has been decided that 
payments of leave allowances in England and to officers on foreign 
service in India should be charged to the respective sul»ject heads, and 
the especial head for these allowances has, therefore, been abolished. 

X The designations of the existing major heads “income-tax” 
“courts of, law”, “jails” and “sanitation” have been altered, 
respectively, to “taxes on income”, “administration of justice”, “jails 
and convict settlements” and “public health.” 

XI In the section relating to expenditure not charged to 

revenue, the head “India’s financial contribution to the war” has 
been omitted, and a new liead “outlay on waterways” has been opened 
to show the outlay on the Vcceully sanctioned grand trunk canal 
in Boiiga. Additional heads will bo opened as necessary, when 
Provincial undertake expenditure, on ob jects other 

than the construction of railways, irrigation works or waterways from 
borrowed funds. 

XII Some changes have ai o been made in the grouping of the 
major heads into sections and the order of the arrangement. The 
section relating to famine relief and insurance disappears. On 
the other hand a separate section has been constituted for the 
operations of the Mints and the Currency Department and for the 
allied transactions relating to exchange. 

6. In lettering several sections of the major heads the capital 
sections of the Commercial Departments have been indicated by* 
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duplication of the letter, which distinguishes the corresponding 
revenue section. Under tlia present arrangement, a student of 
finance and revenue accounts of the Government of India finds 
considerable difficulty in getting a view of the entire transactions 
relating to railways and irrigation works, owing to the revenue and 
rapitar heads being placed in different sections, while it is necessary 
that the transactions which alTcct the revenue surplus or deficit 
should bo kept separate in the accounts from those which do not. 
It is desirable, at the same time, if possible, to show in one 
place the entire transactions relating to the commercial services. 
To attain both ends, the plan of double lettering has been adopted. 
It will supply a link between the revonuo and capital sections of the 
commercial services, and though in the general accounts and estima- 
tes the capital transactions otitsidc the rovanue .account will appear 
after all the transactions relating to the revenue account, the 
subsidiary statements relating to the former will, in the finance and 
revenue accounts, ho shown immediately after those relating to the 
corresponding revenue heads. 

7. The following changes will be made in the debt section of tho 
accounts : 

(1) Tho Provincial Governments have been given tho power 
to raise loans on the security of tho roveinios allocated to them, 
and to show tho operations connected with such borrowings, new 
heads will bo opened under permanent and temporary debt,' 

(2) The Provincial Governments may, in future, obtain advances 
from tho Central Government, and in order to show such loans and 
their repayments a new central ledger head v. ill bo opened desig- 
nated ^loans between Central and provincial Govermonts’ immediate- 
ly after tho provincial advance and loan account. 

(3) Tho deposit head “exchange on remittance accounts,” which 
was discontinued in 1915, will bo re-introduced in order that all gains 
and losses from exchange may first bo shown under a single head 
pending distribution at the end of the year between tho revenue 
capital and debt sections. Transfers to tho revonuo and capital 
accounts will bo made in accordjxnce with tlio procedure indicated in 
paragraph 5 above, and it will bo considered in regard to each indi- 
vidual year, whether the amount of exchange' remaining undistributed 
under tho deposit head should bo kept in snsponso or othorwiso 
appropriated. 

8. Tho head “appro] >ri at ion for reduction or avoidance of debt” 
will be abolished as there will be no .such appropriations in future, 
and its place will be taken by tho head “famine insurance funds” to 
show tho transactions relating to tho funds to ))0 maintained by pro- 
vincial Govornmonts in future. This head will exhibit on the receipt 
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side the sums out of each year's famine insurance provisions, which 
are not required for outlay on relief measures or protective works, 
and on the expenditure side, the transfer of sums at credit of the 
funds for expenditure on these objects or for the grant of advances to 
cultivators. In the case of transfers for outlay on relief measures, 
the corresponding credit will appaar under the revenue head *‘trans< 
fers from famine insurance fund." In the case of advances to culti- 
vators, however, the advances and recoveries will be booked in the 
first instance under the head “loan and advances" by provincial 
Governments, the net receipts or issues in each year in respect of the 
portion financed from the famine insurance funds being transferred 
at the end of the year to the head prescribed to show the transac- 
tions of the funds. This head will be closed to balance in the Gov- 
ernment books, and the balance at the end of the year in each pro- 
vince will show the amount at the credit of provincial Governments. 
As the balance revenue as well as advances to cultivators will bo 
brought to account in the debt section, it is not possible to show the 
application of the fund in a single head or group of heads in the 
regular accounts, but a i>ro forma account will bo maintained 
for this purpose and included in the finance and revenue 
accounts. 

9. The head “to district boards for raihvay construction" will bo 
abolished, as a separate head is not required for the small transactions 
recorded Under this head, which can conveniently be included in the 
general heads for loans by the central and Provincial Governments. 

10. The disignation of the head “balances of provincial allotments” 
will be charged to “ balances of Provincial Government”. It is neces- 
sary that the form of the accounts should, in future, permit of the 
discrimination of expenditure of Provincial Governments between 
‘reserved" and “transferred” subjects, and for the purposes of finan- 
cial control, that they should also distinguish between voted and non- 
Yoted expenditure in the case of expenditure of both the Central and 
Provincial Governments. The Comptroller and Auditor-General 
will issue separate instructions to the accounts officers to secure these 
subjects. The changes in the financial system referred to in paragraphs 
2 and 3 above necessitate some alterations in the form of the opening 
statements in the finance and revenue accounts. These have been 
settled in consultation with the Secretary of State, and the Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General will give effect to them in the accounts 
for the year 1921*22. It has also been decided to make a general 
revision of the detailed statements in these accounts so as to make 
them more intelligible to the general publio and to append notes 
explaining the figures included in each statement or group of state- 
ments. The revision necessary in the statements relating to the 
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railway account has been settled in consultation with the Secretary 
of State and will be given effect to in the accounts for the year 
1922-21. The more important of these changes are : — 

A. distinction hitherto shown in the accounts between the 
railways worked by Companies which have undergone the process 
of purchase by the State and those w'hich by their constitution 
have been State railways worked by companies from the first will 
be abolished, and 

B. that the finance and revenue accounts will in future bring 

out clearly the actual expenditure incurred each year against 
the sanction accorded by the Secretary of State on the railway 
programme, • 

The revision of the remaining statements in these accounts 
is under consideration. , 
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Rules for the 

Madras Legislative Council 

The following rules relating to the provincial Legislative 
Councils, framed under section 72- A (4) (a) (b) (c) (d) and (f) 
of the Governmeiit of India Act was submitted for the sanction 
of the Secretary of State in Council in April 1921, 

Composition of Legislative Council. 

I. Tho Ijogislativo Council of the Governor of Madras shall 
consist of — 

(1) tho members of tho Executive Council ex-officio; 

(2) ninety-eight elected members ; and 

(3) such number of members nominated by tho Governor as, with 
tho addition of tho members of tho Executive Council, shall 
amount to twenty-nine ; of the members so nominated — 

(a) not more than nineteen may be oiFicials, and 

(b) six shall bo persons nominated as follows, namely : — 

(i) five to represent the following communities, namely, the 
I’araiyans, Pallans, Valluvans, Malas, Madigas, Chak- 
kiliyaiis, Tottiyans, Cherumans ai:d Holoyas, and 
(w) one to rcproscut tho inhabitants of backward tracts. 

Elected Members — Constituencies. 

II. Tho elected inombcrji shall bo elected by tho constituencies 
spool lied in Schedule 1 to theso rules, and tho number of members to 
bo elected by each constituency, and the number, if any, of seats 
reserved for non-Brahman members (hereinafter in these rules referred 
to as reserved seats), shall bo as stated herein against that constituency. 

General disqualifications for being elected. 

III. (l) A person shall not bo eligible for election as a Member 
of the Council, if such person — 

(a) is not a British subject ; or 

(b) is a female ; or 

(c) is already a member of the Council or of any other Legisla- 

tive body constituted under the Act ; or 

(d) having been a legal practitioner has been dismissed or is 

under suspension from practising as such by order of any 
competent court ; or 
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(e) has been adjudged by a competent court to be of unsound 

mind ; or 

(f) is under 25 years of age ; or 

(g) is an undischarged insolvent ; or 

(h) being a discharged insolvent has not obtained from the 
court a certificate that his insolvency was caused by mis- 
fortune without any Ihisconduct on his part ; 

Provided that the local Government may direct that, subject 
to such conditions as it may prescribe, a Ruler of any State in India 
or the Rulers of any such States, or a subject of any such State or 
any class of such subjects shall not be ineligible for election by reason 
only of not being a British subject or British subjects : 

Provided further that the disqualification mentioned in clause {(i) 
maybe removed by an order of the local Government in this behalf. 

(2) A person against whom a conviction by a criminal court 
involving a sentence of transportation or imprisonment for a period 
of more than six months is subsisting shall, unless the ofronco of 
which he was convicted has been pardoned, not be eligible for 
election for five years from the date of the expiration of the soitenoe. 

Special qualifications for election in case of certain constiturreies. 

IV. (l) A person shall not bo oligildo for election as a member 
of the Council to represent — 

{d) a non-Brahman constituency, if ho is a Brahman or if 
his name is not registered on the electoral roll of the 
constituency or of another non-Brahman or a non-Muham- 
madan constituency ; or 

{b) a non-Muhammadan constituency, unless his name is regis- 
tered on the electoral roll of the conslit\icncy or of another 
non-Muhammadan or a non-Brahnian constiliicnoy ; or 

(c) any other general constituency, unless his name is regis 
tered on the oletoral roll of the constituency or of another 
constituency of the same communal doswiption ; or 

{(1) a special constituency, unless his name is registered on 
the electoral roll of the constituency. 

(2) For the purposes of these rules — 

{a) “general constituency” means a non-Rrahman, non- 
Muhammadan, Indian Christian, Kuropcan or Anglo- 
Indian constituency •; and 

(6) “special constituency” means a Landholders*, University, 
Planters*, or Commerce and Industry constituency. 

Right to Elect. 

General conditions of registration and disqualifications 

V, Every person shall be entitled to have his name registered 
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on the electoral roll of any conetituenoy who has the qualifications 
prescribed for an elector of that constituency and who is not subject 
to any of the disqualifications hereinafter set out, namely : — 

(a) is not a British subject ; or 
(i) is a female ; or 

(c) has been adjudged by a competent court to be of unsound 

mind ; or 

(d) is under 21 years of age : 

Provided that the local Oovernment may direct that, subject 
to such conditions as it may prescribe, a Ruler of any State in India 
or the Eulers of any such States or a subject of any such State or 
any class of such subjects, shall not be disqualified for registration 
by leason only of not being a British subject or British subjects : 

Provided further that, if a resolution is passed by the Council 
recommending that the sex disqualification for registration should 
bo removed either in respect of women generally or in respect of any 
class of women, the local Oovernment shall make regulations provid- 
ing that women or a class of women, as the case may be, shall not be 
disqualified for registration by reason only of their sex : 

Provided further that no person shall be entitled to have his 
name registered on the electoral roll of more than one general 
constituency. 

Qualifications of electors. 

VI, (1) The qualification of an elector for a general constituency 
shall be such qualifications based on — 

(f) community, 

(«) residence, and 
(Hi) (a) occupation of a house, or 

(5) assessment to property-tax, tax on companies or pro- 
fession tax, or 

(c) assessment to incomo-to, or 

[ t?] receipt of a military pension, or 
c] the holding of land, 

as are specified in Schedule II to these rules in the case of that 
constituency. 

[2] The qualifications of an elector for a special constituency 
shall bo the qualification specified in Schedule II to these rules in 
the case of that constituency. 

Electoral roll. 

VIL (1) An electoral roll shall be prepared for every constitu- 
ency, on which shall be entered the names of all persons appearing 
to be entitled to be registered as electors for that constituency. It 
shall, be published in the constituency together with a notice speci- 
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fying the mode in which and the time within which, any person 
whose name is not entered in the roll and who claims to have it 
inserted therein, or any person whose name is on the roll and who 
objects to the inclusion of his own name or of the name of any other 
person on the roll, may prefer a claim or objection to the Bevising 
Authority. 

(2) Subject to the provisions of these rules, the local Govern- 
ment shall make regulations providing for — 

(1) the authority by whom the electoral roll shall be prepar- 
ed and the particulars to be contained in the roll ; 

(2) the time at which the roll shall be prepared ; 

(3) the publication of the roll in such manner and in such 
language as to give it wide publicity in the constituency 
to which it relates; 

; (4) the mode in which and the time '^within which claims 
and objections may bo prepared ; 

(5) the constitution and appointment of Revising Authorities 
to dispose of claims and objections ; 

(6) the manner in which notices of claims or objections shall 
be published ; and 

(7) the place, date, and time at which and the manner in 
which claims or objections shall bo heard ; 

and may make such regulations to provide for other matters 
incidental or auxiliary to the preparation and revision of the roll as it 
may consider desirable. Such regulations may be made as to rolls 
generally or any class of rolls or any particular roll. 

(3) The orders made by the Revising Authority shall be final, 
and the electoral roll shall be amended in accordance therewith and 
shall, as so amended, be republished in such manner as the local 
Government may prescribe. 

(4) The electoral roll shall come into force from the date of 
such republication, and shall continue in force for a period of three 
years or for such less period as the local Government may, by regula- 
tion, prescribe, and after the expiration of such period a fresh roll 
shall bo prepared in accordance with those rules. 

(5) If a constituency is called upon to elect a member or 
members after an electoral roll has ceased to have force and before 
the completion of the now electoral roll, the old electoral roll shall 
for the purposes of that election continue to operate as the electoral 
roll for the constituency. 

Right to vote. 

Vlll. Every person registered on the electoral roll for the 
time being in force for any constituency shall, while so registered, be 
entitled to vote at an election of a member or members lor that 
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constituency provided that no person shall vote in more than one 
general constituency. 

Nomination of candidates. 

IX. (1) Any person may be nominated as a candidate for elec- 
tion in any constituency for which he is eligible for election under 
these rules. 

(2) On or after the date on which a candidate is nominated the 
candidate shall make in writing and sign a declaration appointing 
either himself or some other person to be his agent for the election, 
and no candidate shall be deemed to be duly nominated unless such 
declaration has been made. 

(3) A candidate who has withdrawn his candidature shall not 
be allowed to cancel the withdrawal or to bo renominated as a 
candidate for the same election. 

Election. 

X. (1) If the number of candidates, who are duly nominated 
and who have not withdrawn their candidature before such timo as 
the local Government may fix in this behalf, exceed that of the 
vacancies, a poll shall be taken : 

Provided that, if any seat is reserved and the number among 
such candidates of non-Brahmans is equal to the number of the 
reserved seats, the non-Brahman candidate or candidates, as the 
case may bo, shall be declared to be elected, and a poll shall only be 
taken if any vacancy thereafter remains to be filled. 

(2) If the number of such candidates is equal to the number of 
vacancies, all such candidates shall bo declared to be duly elected. 

(3) If the number of such candidates is less than the number 
of vacancies, all such candidates shall be declared to be elected, and 
the Governor shall, by notification in the Fort St. George Gazette, 
call for fresh nominations for the remaining vacancies and, if any 
such are received, shall call upon the constituencies concerned to 
elect members to fill these vacancies. 

(4) Votes shall be given by ballot, and in general and Landholders’ 
constituencies, in person. No votes shall bo received by proxy. 

(5) In plural-member constituencies every elector shall have as 
many votes as there are members to bo elected : provided that no 
elector shall give more than one vote to any one candidate. 

(6) Votes shall be counted by the Returning Officer, and any 
candidate, or, in the absence of the candidate, a representative duly 
authorised by him in writing, shall have a right to be present at 
the time of counting. 

(7) When* the counting of the votes has been completed, the 
Returning Officer shall forthwith declare the candidate or candidates, 
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as the case may be, to whom the largest number of votes has been 
given to be elected : 

Provided that, if one or more seats are reserved, the Beturning 
Officer shall first declare to bo elected the non-Brahman candidate 
or candidates, as the case may be, to whom the largest number of 
votes has been given. 

(8) Where an equality of votes is found to exist between any 
candidates and the addition of one vote will entitle any of the 
candidates to be declared elected, the determination of the person 
or persons to whom such one additional vote shall bo deemed to 
have boon given shall bo made by lot to be drawn in the presence 
of the licturning Ofiicer ‘and in such manner as ho may determine. 

(9) The Returning Ollicer shall without delay report the result 
of the election to the Secretary to the Council, and the name or 
names of tV'' ^^wididato or candidates elected shall be published in 
the Fort St^ig ^'Krge Gazette. 

Govern)"^ at to make regulations regarding the conduct of elections. 

XI. (l) Subject to the provisions of these rules, the local 
Government shall make regulations providing for — 

(1) the form and manner in, and the conditions on which nomina- 

tions may be made, and for the scrutiny of nominations. 

(2) the appointment of a Returning Ofiicer for each consti- 

tuency and for bis powers and duties ; 

(3) ill the case of general and Landholders’ constituencies 
the division of the constituencies into polling areas in 
such manner as to give all electors such reasonable facili- 
ties for voting as are practicable in the circumstances, and 
the appointment of polling stations for these areas ; 

(3) the appointment of officers to preside at polling stations, 
and the duties of such officers ; 

(5) the checking of voters by reference to the electoral roll; 

(6) the manner in which votes are to be given, and for special 

provision in this respect in the case of illiterate voters 
or voters under physical or other disability ; 

(7) the procedure to be followed in respect of tender of votes 
by persons representing thom.selves to be electors after 
other persons have voted as such electors ; 

(8) the scrutiny of votes, 

(9) the safe custody of ballot papers and other election papers, 

the period for which such papers shall be preserved, and 
for the inspection and production of such papers ; 
and may make such other regulations regarding the conduct of 
elections as it thinks fit. 
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(2) In the exercise of the foregoing power, regulations may be 
made as to elections generally or any class of /lections, or in regard 
to constituencies generally or any class of constituency or any parti- 
cular constituency. 

Multiple elections. 

XII. (l) If any person is elected by a constituency of the 
Council and by a constituency of either chamber of the Indian 
legislature, the election of such person to the council shall be void 
and the Governor shall call upon the constituency cjncerned to 
elect another person. 

(2) If any person is elected either by more than one constitu- 
ency of the Council or by a constituency of the Council and cons- 
tituency of the Legislative Council of another Governor’s province, 
he shall, by notice in writing signed by him and delivered to the 
Secretary to the Council or the Secretaries to both — ncils, as the 
case may be, within seven days from the date of tltv ncblication of 
the result of such election in the local official Gazeeh choose for 
which of these constituencies he shall serve, and such choice shall 
be conclusive. 

(3) When any such choice has boon made, the Governor shall 
call upon the constituency or constituencies for which such person 
has not chosen to serve to elect another person or persons. 

(4) If the candidate does not make the choice referred to in 
sub-rule (2) of this lule, the election of such person shall be void 
and the Governor shall call upon the constituency or constituencies 
concerned to elect another person or persons. 

Nominated Members — General disqualifications for nomination. 

XIII. (l) No person shall be nominated to the Council who — 

(Same as in Sec, above, q, v,) 

Term of office of nominated members 

XIV. (1) A nominated non-official member shall hold office 
for the duration of the Council to which he is nominated. 

(2) Official members shall hold office for the duration of the 
Council to which they are nominated or for such shorter period as 
the Governor may, at the time of nomination, determine. 

The Taking of Oath. 

XV. Every person who is elected or nominated to be a member 
of the Council shall, before taking his seat, make, at a meeting of the 
Council, an oath or affirmation of bis allegiance to the crown iq the 
following form, namely: — 

I, A. B. having been a member of this Council do 
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solemnly swear (or affirm) that 1 will be faithful and bear true 
allegiance to His majesty -the King Emperer of India, His heirs and 
successors, and that I will faithfully discharge the duty upon . which 
I am about to enter. 

Effect of subsequent disabilities or failure to take oath. 

XVI. (l) If any person having been elected or nominated 
subsequently becomes subject to any of the disabilities stated in 
clauses (a), (d), (e), (s^) and (A) of sub-rule (l) or in sub-rule (2) of 
rule III or of rule XIII, as the case may bo, fails to make the oath 
or affirmation proscribed by rule XV within such time as the 
Governor considers reasonable, the Governor shall, by notification 
in the Fort St. George Gazette, declare his seat to be vacant. 

(2). When any such declaration is made, the Governor shall, 
by notitication as aforesaid, call upon the constituency concerned to 
elect another person within such time as may be prescribed by the 
' notification, or shall nominate another person, as the case may be. 

Casual vacancies. 

XVII. (1) When a vacancy occurs in the case of an elected 
member by reason of his election being declared void, or by reason 
of absence from India, inability to attend to duty, death, acceptance 
of office or resignation duly accepted, the Governor shall, by 
notification in the Fort St. George Gazette, call upon the cons- 
tituency concerned to elect a person for the purpose of filling the 
vacancy within such time as may be prescribed by the notification. 

(2) If a vacancy occurs in the case of a nominated member, 
the Governor shall nominate to the vacancy a person having necessa- 
ry qualification under these rules. 

First Constitution of Council. 

XVIIl. (l) As soon as conveniently may be after these 
rules come into force, a Council shall bo constituted in accordance 
with their pro^sions. 

(2) For this purpose the Governor shall, by notification in 
the Fort St. George Gazette, call upon the constituencies referred 
to in rule II to elect members in accordance with these rules within 
such time as may be prescribed by the notification, and shall make 
such nominations as may bo necessary to complete the Council 
before the date fixed for its first meeting. 

(3) If any difficulty arises as to the preparation or publication 
of the first electoral roll or the holding of the first elections after 
the commencement of these rules, the local Government may, by 
order, do any matter or thing which appetirs to it necessary for 
the proper preparation or publication of the roll or for the proper 
holding of the elections. 

25 
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Reconstitution of Council— ’General Elections. 

XIX. (l) On the expiration of the duration of a Council 
or on its dissolution, a general election shall be held in order that 
a new Council may be constituted. 

(2) On such expiration or dissolution, the Governor shall, 
by notification in the Fort St. George Gazette, call upon the 
constituencies referred to in rule 11, to elect members in accordance 
with these rules within such time after the date of expiration or 
dissolution as may bo prescribed by such notification. 

Provided that, if the Governor thinks fit, such notification 
may be issued at any time, not being more than three months prior 
to the date on which the duration of the Council would expire 
in the ordinary course of events. 

(3) Before the day fixed for the first meeting of the Council 
the governor shall make such nominations as may be necessary 
to complete the Council. 

XX. As soon as may bo, after the expiration* of the time 
fixed for the election of members at any election, the names of the 
members elected for the various constituencies at such election 
shall be notified in the Fort St. George Gazette, 


SCHEDULE I. 


/. List of Constituencies^ 


Nams oC Coustitaeucy. 

Class of Constituency. 

No. of 
Members. 

Madras City „ 

Non-Muhauimailau Urban 

4 

Madura City Muuicip ... 

11 

1 

Trichinopoly cum Stirangam 

II 

1 

Cocanada City „ 

99 

1 

Vizagapatam City „ 

II 

1 

Tiunevolly cum I'alamcottali 

Non*Braliman Urban 

1 

Anaiitpur Dist. 

Non-Muhammadan Uurai 

2 

Arcob (Nortli) ,, 

9» 

a 

Arcot (South) „ 

ft 

a 

Bellary „ 

II 

2 

Ghingleput ,, , ... 

II 

2 

Chittoor „ 

•1 

2 

Coimbatore „ 

fl 

3 

Cuddapah „ ... 

99 

2 

Ganjam „ 

99 

3 

Godabari „ 

It 

2 

Guntur ,, 

„ 

3 

Kanara (South) Diit. ... 

. II 

2 

Kistna(Ba8t) „ 

II 

2 


Ueserved 

seats. 

2 


1 

1 

1 


.1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 
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Name of Constituency. Class of Constituency. 

No of 

Reserved 

Kistna (West) ,, 

If 

members. 

2 

seats. 

1 

Knrnool „ 

f» 

2 

1 

Madura District 

M 

3 

1 

Malabar cum Anjcngo ... 

11 

2 

1 

Nellore „ - 

It 

2 

1 

Bamnad „ 

11 

2 

1 

Salem ,/ 

II 

2 

1 

Tanjore „ 

11 


1 

Tinnevelly District 

It 

2 

1 

Trichinopoly „ 

»» 

2 

1 

Vizagapatam „ 

II 

Non-Brahman Urban 

2 

J 

The Nilgiris „ 

1 

... 

Madras City (Muham- 

Muhammadan Urban 

1 

... 

madan)» 

Madura and Trichinopoly 

It • 

> 

... 

cum Srirangam. 

Northern Sirkars 

Muhammadan Rural 

1 

... 

Kast Coast „ 

11 

1 

... 

Ceded Districts 

It 

1 

... 

North Arcot cum 

II 

1 

... 

Obingleput „ 

Central Districts 

II 

1 

... 

Tanjore „ 

II 

1 

... - 

Madura cum Trichinopoly 

r 

1 

... 

Bamnad cum Tinnevclly 

II 

1 

... 

Malabar cum Anjcngo 

It 

2 

... 

South Kanara „ 

Muhammadan Rural 

1 

... 

Northern Districts 

Indian Christian 

1 

... 

Central Districts 

II 

1 

... 

West Coast „ 

II 

1 

... 

Tanjore and Tricliinopoly 

11 

1 

... 

cum Madura 

Bamnad cum Tinnevclly 

II 

1 


European 

European 

1 

... 

Anglo-Indian 

Anglo-Indian 

1 

... 

Northern Landholders, 1 

Landholders 

1 


Northern Landholders, 11 

II 

1 

... 

North Central Landholders 

II 

1 

... 

South Central Landholders 

I* 

1 


Southern Landholders .. 

li 

1 

... 

West Coast Landholders 

11 

1 

... 

Madras Uni versi ty 

University 

1 

... * 

Madras Planters 

Planting 

1 

... yif 

Madras Chamber of . 

Commerce and Industry 

2 

... 

Commerce. 

Madras Trades Association 

II 

1 

... 

Southern India Chamber 

II 

I 

... 

of Commerce. 

Nattukkottai Nagarathas* 

II 

1 

• •• 

Association. 

11. Seats shall be deemed to be reserved seats within the meaning of this 

6^chedule for the purposes of an election, if the number of non- Brahman members 
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already representing the constituency is less than the number of seats specified 
as reserved scats, to the extent only of that deficiency : 

Provided that, if the number of non-Brahraan candidates at the date of the 
election is less than the number of reserved seats, the number of reserved seats 
shall be reduced to the extent of that deficiency. 


SCHEDULE 11. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF ELECTORS. 

Definitions. 

I. In this Schedule — 

(a) “an anglo-Indian” means any person being British 
subject and resident in British India, 

(i) of European descent in the male line who is not a European, 

or 

(ii) of mixed Asiatic and non> Asiatic descent, whoso father, 
grandfather or more remote ancestor in the male line was 
born in the Continent of Europe, Canada, Newfoundland, 
Australia, Now Zealand, the Union of South Africa or 
the united States of America, and who is not a European.; 

(ft) “a European means any person of European descent 
in the male line being a British subject and resident in 
British India^ who either was born in or has a domicile 
in the British Isles, Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, 
New Zealand. or the Union of South Africa, or whose 
father was so born or has or bad up to the date of the 
birth of the person in question such a domicile ; 

(c) “member,’’ in relation to a Chamber of Commerce or a 
planters, or traders’ association, includes any person entitled to 
exercise the rights and privileges of membership on behalf of and in 
the name of any firm, company or corporation registered as a member ; 

(d) “ previous year” moans the financial year preceding that 
in which the electoral roll for the time being under preparation 
is first published under these rules ; 

(e) “zamindar” moans the holder of an estate as defined in 
section 3 {2) of the Madras Estates Land Act, 1908. 

Revenue accounts, Etc. to be conclusive evidence. 

II. For the purpose of determining any claim to a qualification 
under this Schedule, the entries in the land revenue accounts and 
muchilakas regarding the^ amounts of assessment, water rate and 
rent payable, and the entries in the municipal records regarding 
the amounts of taxes assessed or paid and the values of houses 
shall be conclusive evidence of the facts stated therein. 
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General Constituencies, 

Non-Muhammadan and non-Brahman constituencies (urban and rural) 

HI. Every person, not being a European, an Anglo-Indian, an 
Indian Christian or a Muhammadan, shall be qualified as an elector 
for a non-Muhammadan or non-Brahman constituency, who resided 
in the constituency for not less than 120 days in the previous 
year, and has the further qualifications hereinafter prescribed for 
an elector of the particular constituency. 

Urban — Madras city constituency. 

IV. A person shall be qualified as an elector for a Madras 
City constituency who — 

(a) was assessed in the previous year to property-tax, or tax 
on companies or profession-tax ; or , 

(5) occupied for not less than six months in the previous year a 
house in the city, not being a house in any military or police 
lines, of an annual value of not less than Ks. 60 ; or 

(c) was assessed in the previous year to income-tax ; or 

(d) is a retired or pensioned officer (whether commissioned 
. or non-commissioned) of His Majesty^s regular forces. 

Explanation, — No person shall be deemed to occupy a house 
within the meaning of clause (h) unless he is paying or is liable to pay 
to the owner the rent thereof, or is exempt from the payment of rent 
by virtue of any office, service or employment ; nor shall more than 
one person be qualified as an elector in respect of the same house. 

V. A person shall bo qualified as an elector for an urban 
constituency other than Madras who — 

(a) was assessed in the previous year to an aggregate amount 
of not less than Ks. 3 in respect of one or more of the 
following taxes, namely, property tax, tax on companies, 
or profession-tax, or 

{h) holds within the constituency one of the qualifications in 
respect of the holding of land hereinafter prescribed for 
an elector of a rural constituency ; or 

(c) was assessed in the previous year to income tax ; or 

(d) is a retired or pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
non-commissioned) of His Majesty's regular forces. 

VI. A person shall be qualified as an elector for a rural consti- 
tuency who — 

(a) is registered as a ryotwari pattadar, or as an inamdar, of 
land the annual rent value of which is not less than Ks. 10, or 

{li) holds on a registered lease under a ryotwari pattadar or 
an inamdar land, the annual rent value of which is not less than 
Ks. 10, or 
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(c) is registered jointly with the proprietor under section 14 
of the Malabar land Begistration Act, 1895, as the occupant of land, 
the annual rent value of which is not less than Es. 10, or 

(d) is a landholder as defined in section 3 (5) of the Madras 
Estates Land Act, 1908, holding an estate, the annual rent value 
of which is not less than Es. 10, or 

(s) holds as ‘ryot*, as defined in secton 3 (15) of the Madras 
Estates Land Act 1908, or as tenant under a landholder, land, 
the annual rent value of which is not less than Es 10, or 

{/) was in the previous year assessed in a municipality inclu- 
ded in the constituency to an aggregate amount of not less than 
Es. 3 in respect of one or more of the following taxes, namely, 
property-tax, tax on companies or profession-tax, or 

{g) was assessed in the previous year to income tax, or 

(^) is a retired or pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces. 

Muhammadan constituencies 

VI I. Every Muhammadan shall be qualified as an elector for a 
Muhammadan constituency, urban or rural, who resided in the 
constituency for not less than 120 days in the previous year and 
has any of the qualifications prescribed in this Schedule for an elector 
of a Madras City, other urban, or rural constituency as the case may be. 

Indian Christian constituencies 

VIII. Every Indian Christian shall bo qualified . as an elector 
for an Indian Christian constituency who resided in the constituency 
for not less than 120 days in the previous year and has any of the 
qualifications prescribed for an elector of any urban or rural consti- 
tuency included in the area of such Indian Christian constituency. 

•European and Anglo-Indian constituencies 

IX. Every European shall be qualified as an elector for the 
European constituency, and every Anglo-Indian shall be qualified 
as an elector for the Anglo-Indian constituency, if such European 
or Anglo-Indian resided in the Madras Presidency for not less than 
120 days in the previous year and has any of the qualifications 
prescribed for an elector of any urban or rural constituency. 

Rental Value 

X. For the purposes of this Schedule, the annual rent value of 
section 64 of the Madras Local Boards Act 1884, with reference to 
the accounts of the fadi year preceding the calender year in which 
the electoral roll for the time being under preparation is first pub- 
lished under these rules ; or, if the accounts for that year are not 
available, then with reference to the latest accounts that are ayeilft- 
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ble ; provided that, if in any case it is not possible tp calculate the 
rent value in accordance with the provisions of section 64 of the 
Madras Local Boards Act, 1884, the Registration Officer shall deter- 
mine the value for the purpose of this Schedule upon the best infor- 
mation available. 

Joint families. 

XI. If property is held or payments are made jointly by the 
members of a joint family, the family shall bo adopted as the unit 
for deciding whether under the Schedule the requisite qualification 
exists ; and if it does exist, the person qualified shall be the member 
authorised by a majority of the family, or in the case of a Hindu 
joint family, either a member so authorised or the manager thereof. 

Person not qualified in both personal and representative capacity. 

Xil. A person may be qualified either in his personal capacity 
or in the capacity of a representative of a joint family, but not in 
both capacities. 

Fiduciary capacity not recognised. 

XIII. Save as provided in paragraph II of this Schedule, no 
person shall be qualified as an elector in respect of any property 
unless he possesses the prescribed property qualification in his own 
personal right and not in a fiduciary capacity. 

Special constituencies — Landholder constituencies. 

XiY. Every zamindar, janmi or malikauadar shall be qualified 
as an elector for a Landholders' constituency who resided in the consti- 
tuency for not less than 120 days in the previous year and who — 
(a) possesses an annual income, calculated as provided in 
paragraphs 15, 16 and 17 of this Schedule, of not less 
than Rs. 3,000 derived from an estate as defined in sec- 
tion 3 (2) of the Madras Estates Land Act, 1908, within 
the Presidency of Madras, or 

(h) is registered as the janmi of land situated within the 
Presidency of Madras on which the assessment is not less 
than Rs. 1,500, or 

(c) receives from Government a malikana allowance the 
annual amount of which is not less than Rs. 3,000. 

Annual income 

XV. For the purposes of paragraph 14 of this Schedule, the 
annual income of a zaniindar shall be taken to be the annual rent 
value upon which the land-cess is calculated under the Madras Local 
Boards Act, 1884, excluding the jodi, quit-rent, poshkash or similar 
charge payable by him to Government. 
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Method of calculating annual income and assessment. 

XVI. In calculating annual income and assessment for the 
purposes of paragraph of this Schedule — 

(a) income derived from an estate shall not be reckoned along 
with income derived from any land other than an estate, but it may 
be reckoned along with a malikana allowance ; 

{h) in no case shall income derived from a portion of an estate 
which is not separately registered in the office of a Collector be 
taken into account ; 

(c) assessments paid on more than one parcel of land may be 
reckoned together : provided that, in the case of land referred to in 
paragraphs 19 and 20 of this Schedule, the assessment paid thereon 
shall not be added to any assessment paid on other land unless the 
holder of the latter has been nominated or is entitled under those 
paragraphs to represent the joint holders or family in respect of 
the former land. 

Basis of determination of annual rent value and assessment. 

XVII, For the purposes of paragraph 14 of this Schedule, the 
annual rent value and assessment shall be determined with reference 
to the accounts of the fasli year preceding the calendar year in 
which the electoral roll for the time being under preparation is 
first published under these rules or, if the accounts for that year 
are not available, with reference to the latest accounts that are 
available : provided that, if in any case it is not possible to cal- 
culate the rent value in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 
16 of this Schedule, the Collector • shall determine the value upon 
the best information available. 

Entry of name in and register. 

XVIII. Save as expressly provided in this Schedule, no person 
claiming to be qualified as an elector for a Landholders’ constituency 
on account of the possession of income derived from land for which 
a public register is kept, shall be entitled to have such income taken 
into account in determining his eligibility, unless the land from which 
the income is derived stands registered in such register in name. 

XIX. If several persons are registered as joint holders of land, a 
minority of the adult male persons so registered may nominate in writ- 
ing any one of themselves who is not disqualified to be their represen- 
tative for voting purposes, and the name of such representative alone 
shall be entered in the electoral roll and, if such nomination is not 
made, no entry shall be made in the roll in respect of such land. 

Explanation , — Land registered under section 14 of the MalaW 
Land Begistration Act, 1895 in the joint names of the registered 
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proprietor and another person, is not land registered in the names 
of ioint holders within the meaning of this paragraph. 

Where property is entered in .name of a woman. 

XX. When the property of a tarwad or similar joint family 
under the Marumakkattayam law is registered in the name of a 
woman and would, but for the disqualification of sex, qualify the 
registered holder as an elector, the senior male member of the family 
who is not disqualified, or any member not disqualified who is 
nominated in writing by a msyority of the adult male members, 
shall be qualified as the representative of the family. 

XXL Save as hereinbefore piovided, no person shall be quali- 
fied as an elector unless he possesses the prescribed property quali- 
fication in his own personal right and not in a fiduciary capacity. 

XX IT. A person who is nominated or qualified, under paragraph 
19 or paragraph 20 of this Schedule, to represent a group of joint 
owners or a joint family, and who is himself possessed of a separate 
property qualification as an elector, may elect whether to be entered 
in the electoral roll in his representative or separate capacity, but 
he shall be entered in one such capacity only. 

The University constituency. 

XXin. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the 
Madras University constituency if ho has a place of residence in 
India and is a member of the State, or an Honorary Fellow, or a 
graduate of over seven years’ standing of the University of Madras. 

The Planters* constituency. 

XX lY. A person shall bo qualified as an elector for the Madras 
Planters’ constituency if he is a member of one of the associations 
affiliated to the United Planters’ Association of Southern India. 

The Madras Chamber of Commerce and Industry constituency. 

XXV. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Madras 
Chamber of Commerce constituency if he is a member of the Madras 
Chamber of Commerce or of a Chamber affiliated to it. 

Other Commerce constituencies. 

XXVJ. Members of the Madras Trades Association, the Southern 
India Chamber of Commerce and the Nattukkottai Nagarathars’ 
Association shall be qualified respectively as electors for the cons- 
tituency comprising the Chamber or Association of which they 
are members, 
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Rules for the 

Bombay Legislative Council 

Composition of Legislative Council 

1. The Legislative Council of the Oovernor of Bombay shall 
oonsist of — 

(1) the members oi iho Executive Council ex officio ; 

(2) eighty-six elected members ; and 

(3^ such number of members nominated by the Governor as 
with the addition of the members of the Executive Council, shall 
amount to twenty five ; of the members so nominated — 

(a) not moi'o than sixteen may be officials, and 
(h) five shall be non-official persons nominated to represent 
respectively the following class or interests, namely : 

(t) the Anglo-Indian community ; 

(ti) the Indian Christian community ; 

(in) the labouring class ; 

(w) classes which, in the opinion of the Governor, are depressed 
classes ; and 

(v) the cotton trade. 

Elected Member^^Ccnslilu^r.cics 

11. The elected members shall be elected by the constituencies 
specified in Schedule L to Chose rules, and the number of members 
to bo elected by each constituency, and tl)e number, if any of 
seats reserved for Maharatta members (hereiimf ter in these rules 
referred to as reserved seats), shall be as stated therein against 
that constituency. 

(Sec. ///, General dsqualijicaUon-same as on pp. I86l7) 

Special qualification for election in case of certain Constituencies 

IV. (l) A person shall not be eligible for election as a 
Member of the Council to represent — 

(a) a Bombay City constituency, unless his name- is registered 
on the electoral roll of the constituency or on the electoral roll of 
’ a Bombay City constituency of the same communal description ; or* 

(h) a Mahratta constituency, unless he is a Mahratta and unless 
his name is registered on the eleotoral roll of the constituency and 
he has resided in the constituency for a period of six months prior 
to the Istday of January in the year in which the oonstitueney U 
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called upon to elect a number of members : provided that a 
candidate eligible for election in any such constituency shall be 
eligible for election in another Mahratta constituency or in a 
non-Muhammadan constituency, if the whole or part of such Mahratta 
or non-Muhammadan constituency is included in the same district 
as any part of the constituency in which he has so resided ; or 

(c) a non-Muhammadan constituency, unless his name is 
registered on the electoral roll of the constituency and he has 
resided in the constituency for a period of six months prior to the 
1st day of January in the year in which the constituency is called 
upon to elect a number of members : provided that a candidate 
eligible for eleotion in any such constituency shall be eligible for 
election in another non-Muhammadan or, if he is a Mahratta, in 
a Mahratta constituency if the whole or part of such non- Muham- 
madan or Mahratta constituency is included in the same district 
as any part of the constituency in which bo has so resided ; or 

{d) any other general constituency, unless his name is registered 
on the electoral roll of the constituency and he has resided in the 
constituency for a period of six months prior to the 1st day of 
January in the year in which the const ituorry is called upon to 
elect a number of members : provided that a canditlate eligible 
for election in any such constituency shall be eligible for election 
in a constituency of the same communal description if the whole 
or part of either constituency is included in the same district ; or 
(e) See p. 187, IV (d) 

( 2 ) For the purpose of those rules — 

(a) ‘‘general constituency” means a Mahraf ia, noii-Mnham 
madan, Muhammadan or European constitncncy ; and 

(b) “Special constituency means a Landholders,' University, 
or Commerce & Industry constituency. 

For the rest of the Mules see pp, 187 to 193 and read 
and ''local official Gazette"' for "Madras" and ''Fort H, Georoe Gazette," 
respectively, ezeept in the follomno Sections : — 

In See, VI {!) {Hi) a, h, c, d, c, read : — 

{b) assessment to income-tax, or 

(c) receipt of a military pension, or 

(d) the holding of land, or « 

(e) receipt of wages, 

In Sec X, read a proviso to (/) : — 

Provided that, if a seat is reserved and of such candidfllos one 
only is a Mahratta, that candidate shall be declared to be elected, 
and a poll shall only be taken if any vacancy thereafter remains to 
be filled. 

And for Sec, X, (5) read the follouing: — 
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(5) In plural-member constituencies every elector shall have 
as many votes as there are members to be ^elected, and shall be 
entitled to accumulate all of them upon one candidate or to distri- 
bute them amongst the candidates as he pleases. 

to Sec, X (7) read the following proviso : — 

Provided that, if a seat is reserved, the Returning Officer shall 
first declare to be elected the Mahratta candidate to whom the largest 
number of votes has been given. 

SCHEDULE I. 


1, — Ijist of Constituencies, 


Kame of Constituency. 

Class of Constituency. 

Number of 

Ilcscrved 




members. 

seats 

Bombay City (Nortli) ... 

Non* Muhammadan Urban. 


1 

Bombay City (South) ... 

If 

» 

1 

Karachi „ 

... 

II 

1 

... 

Ahmcdaba<l City 

... 

If 

1 


Surat „ 

... 

II 

1 

... 

SholapUT „ 

... 

fi 

1 


Poona „ 


II 

1 

... 

Ahmcdabad District 

Non*Mu1iainmadan Uural 

2 


Broach District 

... 

If 

1 

... 

Kaira District 


fi 

2 


Panch Mahals District ... 

II 

1 


Surat 

,f ••• 


2 


Thana 

II 

If 

2 

i 

Ahmed nagar 

11 ••• 


2 ■ 

1 

East Khaiidobh 

If ••• 

II 


... 

Nasik 

II 

II 

2 

i 

Poona 

■ 1 


2 

i 

Satara 

If 


:i 

... 

Belgaum 

11 

If 

-2 


Bijapur 

11 

II 

1 

... 

Dharwar 

II 


2 

... 

Kaiiara 

II 


1 


Batnagiri 

If 

,, 

2 • 

1 

Eastern Sind 

ii • • ■ 

.1 

1 


Western Sind 


II 

1 


*Sholapur 

II ••• 

>1 

1 


•Kolaba 

,1 

II 

1 


•West Khandesh 

II 

11 

1 


Bombay City (Muham- 

Muhanunadan Urban 

2 

... 

rp.adan). 





Karachi City (Muham- 

ii 

1 

... 

madan). 






♦Note.— The 8bolapur Dislrict, the Kolaba Dibtrict, and the West Khandesh 
Dibtrict couBtituencicB elect a Mahratta member to the iirBt, second 
and third Councils respectively under part IV of this Schedule and 
to succeeding Councils in the same rotation. 
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Name of Constituency. Class of Constituency. Number of Boserved 

members. reats. 


Ahmedabad and Surat Muhammadan Urban 

cities (Muhammadan). 

Poona and Sholapur m 

cities (Muhammadan). 

The Northern Division Muhammadan Rural 

(Muhammadan). 

The Central Division t, 

(Muhammadan). 

The Southern Division n 

(Muhammadan). 

Hyderabad District •> 

(Muhammadan). 

Karachi District (Muham- *> 

madan^. 

Ijarkana District (Muham- ,i 

madan); • 

SukkuT District [Muham- n 

madan] . 

Thar and Parkar [Muham- »» 

madan] . 

Nawabshah Diet [Muham- u 

madan]. 

Upper Sind Frontier District »» 

[Muhammadan]. 

Bombay City [European] European 

„ Presidency [European] n 

Deccan Hardars LandholderH 

Gujrat Sardars » 

Jaigirdars and Zamindars tt 

[Sind]. 

Bombay University ... University 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Industry 

Commerce. 

Karachi Chamber of n 

Commerce. 

Bombay Trades Association. >» 

Bombay Millowners’ »t 

Association. 

Ahmcdabad Millowneis’ 

Association. 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber n 

and Bureau. 


1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

I 

1 

2 

I 

1 

I 

1 

1 


II. In interpreting this Schedule references to a district, municipal district 

or cantonment shall be decmetl to Ixj references to the district, munfcipal 
district or cantonment as constituted for the time Ixiing under the Bombay Land 
Revenue Code, 1879, the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901, and the Canton- 
ments Act, 1910, respectively. . • ... XU • J! 

III. No seat shall be deemed to be a reserved scat within the meaning of 
this Schedule for the purpose of any elt ction if the constituency is already 
represented by a Mahratta member or if there is no Mahratta candidate. 

IV. The Sholapur District constituency shall, for the purposes of the 
general election to the first Council and of all bye*el€ctions, occuring during 
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the- continuance of that ' Oouncilf be a Mabratta constituency, and the Kolaba 
District constituency shall be a Mahratta constituency for the purposes of the 
second Council and of all bye-elections occur ing during the contituance of that 
Council, and the West Khandesh District constituency shall be a Mahratta 
constituency for the purposes of the third Council and of all byc-clcctions 
occuring during the continuance of the third Council, and thereafter those 
constituencies shall, in the like rotation, be Mahratta constituencies for the 
purposes of elections to succeeding Councils. 


SCHEDULE II. 

Qualifications of Electors. 

Definitions. 

I. In this Schedule — 

(а) “a European ” means — 

(б) **holdor meahs a person lawfully in possession of land 
whather such possession is actual or not ; 

(c) ^'publication of the electoral roir’ means the first publication 
under these rules of the electoral roll for the time being under pre- 
paration; 

(d) "tenant’* means a lessee whether holding under an instru- 
ment or under an oral agreement, and includes a mortgagee of a 
tenant’s rights with possession. 

General Constituencies, 

IL In a Mahratta or non-Muhammadan urban constituency 
every person shall be qualified as an elector who is neither a Muham- 
madan nor a European and who, on the 1st day of April next pre- 
ceding the date of publication of the electoral roll, had a place of 
residence within the constituency or, in the case of a Bombay City 
constituency, within the limits of the said city or within the limits 
of the taluka of Salsette, or, in the case of any other urban consti- 
tuency, within two miles of the boundary thereof, and who — 

(a) on the 1st day of April aforesaid occupied, as owner or 
tenant, in such constituency, a house or building, or part of a house 
or building separately occupied, as a dwelling or for the purpose of 
any trade, business or profession, — 

(0 of which the annual rental value was not less than Bs. 120 
in the case of the Bombay City constituency, and not less than Bs. 60 
in the case of the Karachi City constituency, or 

(u) in any other urban constituency, where any tax is based 
on the annual rental value of houses ' or buildings, of which the 
annual rental value was hot less than Bs. 36; or, if no tax so based 
is ievied^of which the capital value was not less than Bs. 1, 500 ; or 
(i) was assessed to income-tax in the financial year preceding 
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that in which the publication of the electoral roll takes place ; or 

(c) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
non-commissioned) of His Majesli^’s regular forces ; or 

(d) in the case of a Bombay City constituency, is in receipt of a 
monthly wages of not less than Rs. 40 on account of employment as a 
manual worker in a textile factory which is situated within the City 
of Bombay and which is a factory as defined in the Indian Factories 
Act, 1911; or 

(e) on the 1st day of January next preceding the date of publi- 
cation of the electoral roll, held a qualification in respect of land 
within the constituency which, if held within the nearest rural con- 
stituency, would qualify him as an elector for such constituency. 

III. In a Mahratta or noii-Miihammadan rural constituency every 
person shall be qualified as an elector who is neither a Muhammadan 
nor a European and who, on the 1st day of January next preceding 
the date of publication of the electoral roll, had a place of residence 
within the constituency or within a contiguous constituency of the 
same communal description, and who — 

(a) (i) in the case of any constituency in Sind, on the Ist day 
of January aforesaid, hold in his own right or occupied as a per- 
manent tenant or as a lessee from Government alienated or 
uiialieriated land in such constituency on which, in any one of the 
five revenue years preceding the publication of the electoral roll, an 
assessment of not less than Es. 16 land Revenue in the Upper Sind 
Frontier constituency and of not less than Es. 32 land revenue in 
any other constituency has been paid or would have been paid if the 
land had not been alienated, or 

(u) in the case of any other constituency, on the Ist day of 
January aforesaid, hold in his own right or occupied as a tenant in 
such constituency alienated or unalienated land assessed at or of the 
assessable value of not less than Rs. 16 land revenue in the Panch 
Mahals or Eatnagiri districts and not less than Es. 32 land revenue 
elsewhere ; or 

(5) on the 1st day of January aforesaid was the alienee of the 
right of Government to the payment of rent or land revenue, 
amounting to Es. 16 in the Panch Mahals or Eatnagiri Districts ^nd 
Es. 32 elsewhere, leviable in respect of land so alienated and situate 
within the constituency, or was a khot or a sharer in a khoti village 
in the constituency or a sharer in a bhagdari or narvadary village in 
the constituency, responsible for the payment of Es. 16 land revenue 
in the Panch Mahals or Eatnagiri Districts and Es. 32 land revenue 
elsewhere; or 

(c) was assessed to income-tax in the financial year preceding 
that in which the publication of the electoral roll takes place; or 
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{d) is a retired and pensioned oiSicer (whether commissioned or 
or non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces ; or 

{e) in any municipal district, cantonment or notified area in the 
constituency, on the 1st day of April next preceding the date of pub- 
lication of the electoral roll, occupied as owner or tenant a house or 
building, or part of a house or building separately occupied, as a 
dwelling or for the purpose of any trade, business or profession, — 

(t) of which the annual rental value was not less than Hs. 36 
in a constituency in Sind ; or 

(n) in any other constituency, if in such municipal district, 
cantonment or notified area, tax is based on the annual rental value 
of houses or buildings, of which the annual value was not less than 
Rs. 24 in the Panch Mahals or Eatnagiri District and not less than 
Es. 36 elsewhere; or, if no tax so based is levied, of which the 
capital value was not less than Es. 1, 000 in the Panch Mahals and 
Eatnagiri Districts and not less than Es. 1, 500 elsewhere. 

Explanation ^ — For the purpose of the residential qualification 
required by this paragraph, Mahratta and non-Muhammadan consti- 
tuencies shall be deemed to be constituencies of the same communal 
description. 


Muhammadan Urban Constituencies 

IV. In a Muhammadan urban constituency every person shall be 
qualified as an elector who is a Muhammadan and save in that 
respect has the qualification prescribed for an elector of non-Mubam- 
madaii urban constituency. 

Muhammadan Rural Constituencies. 

y. In a Muhammadan rural constituency every person shall be 
qualified as an elector who is a Muhammadan and save in that 
respect has the qualification prescribed for an elector of a non- 
Muhammadan rural constituency. 

European constituencies 

VI. (1) In the Bombay City (European) constituency every 
person shall be qualified as an elector who is a European and save 
in that respect has the qualification prescribed for an elector of a 
Bombay City non-Muhammadan constituency. 

(2) In the presidency (European) constituency every person 
shall be qualified as an elector who is a European and who save in 
that respect has the qualification prescribed for an elector of a non- 
Muhammadan urban, other than a Bombay City, constituency or of 
non- Muhammadan rural constituency according as he has a place of 
residence within a non- Muhammadan urban or rural constituency. 
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Special Constituencies 

^ VII, (1) In the constituency ol the Deccan Sardars and Inamdars 
a person shall be qualified as an elector whose name is entered in the 
list for the time being in force under the Besolution of the Govern 
mont of Bombay in the Political Department, No. 2363, dated the 
23rd July, 1867, or who, on the 1st day of January next preceding 
the date of publication of the electoral roll, was the sole alienee of 
the right of Government to the payment of rent or land revenue 
in respect of an entire village situate within the constituency^ . 

(2) In the constituency of the Gujarat Sardars and Inamdars 
a person shall be qualified as an elector whose name is entered in the 
list for the time being in force under the Besolution of J:he Govern- 
ment of Bombay in the Political Department,. No, 6265, dated the 
2lst September, 1909, or who, on the Ist day of*Janilary next prece- 
ding the date of publication of the electoral roll, was the sole alienee 
of -the right of Government to the payment of rent or land revenue, 
in respect of an entire village situate within the constituency. 

(3) In the constituency of the Jagirdars and Zamindars (Sind) 
a person shall be qualified as an elector who is a Jagirdar of the 
first or second class in Sind, or who in each of three revenue years 
preceding the publication of the electoral roll has paid not less 
than Bs. 1, 000 land revenue on land situate in any district in sind. 

University Constituency 

Vill. In the constituency of the Bombay University a person 
shall be qualified as an elector who, on the Ist day of April next 
preceding the date of publication of the electoral roll, had a place 
of residence in the Bombay Presidency (excluding Aden) and was 
a member of the Senate or an honorary Fellow of the University 
or a graduate of the University of seven years' standing. 

Commerce and industry constituencies 

IX. In a Commerce and Industry constituency a person shall bo 
qualified as an elector if his name is entered in the list of members, for 
the time being in force, of the association forming such constituency. 

Miscellaneous —Joint families 

X. Where any property is held or occupied or payment is 
made or received jointly by the members of a joint family, the 
family shall,, if the majority of the members thereof are not subject 
to any of the disqualification specified in rule V of these rules, 
be adopted as a unit for deciding whether under the provisions of 
this Schedule the requisite qualification exist ; and if it does exist, 
the manager of the family only shall be qualified as an elector in 
respect of such property or payment. 

n ' 
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Trustees 

XL. No person holding or occupying any property or making or 
receiving any payment in a fiduciary capacity shall be qualified as an 
elector for any constituency in respect of such property or payment. 

Rental and capital value 

XII. The value of any machinery, furniture or equipmeiit coii' 
tained in, or situate upon, any house or building shall not bo included 
in estimating the rental or capital value of such house or building. 

Service Tenure 

Kill. A person who occupies any dwelling house, other than a 
military or police barrack, by virtue of any office, service or employ- 
ment shall, if the dwelling-house is not iidiabited by the person 
in whoso service he is in such office, service or employment, be 
deemed to occupy the dwelling house as a tenant. 

(Jnassessed land 

XIV. The average rate of assessment on assessed land in a 
village or, if there is no such laud in the village, the average rale 
of assessment on assessed land in the nearest village containing 
such land shall be taken as the rate for calculating the assessable 
value of unassessed land in such village. 

Revenue Etc, record conclusive proof. 

XV. For the purpose of deciding any claim to be registered 
in respect of any assessment, payment of rent or land revenue, 
rental value, capital value, or payment of income-tax^ an entry in 
any rovonne record or in the record of any municipal district or 
cantonment or notified area or in the records of the Municipal 
Corporation of the City ot Hombay, stating the amount of such 
assessment, payment or value, shall bo conclusive proof of the 
amount of such asscs.snient, payment or value. 


Rules for the 

Bengal Legislative Council 

Composition of Legislative Council. » 

1. The Legislative Council of the Governor of Bengal shall 
oonsist of — 

(1) the members of the Executive Council ex officio ; 

(2) one hundred and fifteen elected members ; 
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(3) such number of members nominated by the Governor as* 
with the addition of the members of the Executive Council, shall 
amount to twenty-four ; of the members so nominated — 

(a) not more than sixteen may be officials, and 

(b) two shall be persons nominated to represent respectively 
the following classes or interests, namely : — 

(i) the Indian Christian community, and 

(it) classes which, in the opinion of the Governor, are depressed 
classes. 

Elected Members* constituencies 

II. The elected members shall be elected by the constituencies 
specified in Schedule I to those rules, and the number of members 
to be elected by each constituency shall bo as stated therein against 
that constituency. 

III. {General disqmdificationn ssame a.s m pp, ISOjl) 

Special qualification for election in case of certain constituencies 

IV. A person shall not be eligible for election as a Member 
of the Council to represent — 

(a) a non-Muhammadan, Muhanunadan, European or Anglo- 
Indian constituency (which constitnoncios are hereinafter in these 
rules referred to as general constituencies) unless bis name is regis- 
tered on the electoral roll of the constituency or of another general 
constituency of the same communal description ; or 

(ft) a Landholders,^ University, Commerce and Industry, or 
Labour constituency (which constitnoncios arc hereinafter in those 
rules referred to as special constituc?icic.s) unless his name is entered 
on the doctoral roll of the constituency. 

V. {liight to Elect — ^ame ns on pp. 1H7) 

Qualification of Electors 

VI. (l) The qualifications of an dcclor fur a genoi'fil consU- 
tuoncy shall bo such qualifications based on — 

(i) community, 

(u) residence, and 

(iii) (a) occupation of a building, or 

(ft) payment of municipal or cantonment taxes or fees, or 

(c) payment of cesses under tho Cess Act, 1880, or 
{d) payment of chaukidari tax or union rate under tho 
Village-Chaukidari Act, LS70, or the Bengal Village Self-Govern- 
ment Act, 1919, or 

{e) payment of income-tax, or 
(/) receipt of a military pension, or 
{g) the holding of land. 
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as are specified in Schedule II to these rules in the case of that 

constituency. 

(^) Same as VI (^), p. 188, 

\_The other rules are th^ same as given on pp, 188-193] 


SCHEDULE I. 

List of Constituencies, 


Namt! of Constituency. 


Class of (’onstituLiicy. 

Nuralxjf of 
Members. 

Calcutta (N on-Muham madan). 

Non-Muhammadan Urban 

S 

Hoogly Municipal 

do • 

do 

1 

Howrali Municipal 

do 

do 

1 

Barrackporc „ 

do 

do 

1 

24 Taiganas „ 

do 

do 

1 

Dacca City 

do 

do 

1 

Burdwan 

do 

Noii-Muhamimulan Kural 

2 

Birbhum 

do 

do 

1 

Bankuru 

do 

do 

2 

Midnaporci A. 

do 

cio 

1 

MidnapoTo, B. 

Hoogly cum Howrah 

do 

do 

2 

llural 

do 

do 

1 

21-Parganas Tlural A. 

do 

do 

1 

2l-raTganafl „ B. 

do 

do 

1 

24-?aTganaa „ C. 

do 

do 

1 

Nadia 

do 

do 

1 

Murshidabad 

do 

do 

1 

JrssoTe 

do 

do 

o 

Khulna 

do 

do 

1 

Dacca „ 

do 

do 

1 

Myincnsingh A. 

tio 

<h» 

1 

My mi nsingh B, 

do 

do 

1 

l‘’aridpur 

do 

do 

2 

Bakarganj A. 

do 

ilo 

1 

Bak.'irganj B. 

do 

do 

1 

(.’liitoagong 

tlo 

do 

1 

Tippora 

do 

tlo 

1 

Nonkhali 

do 

do 

1 

Uajshahi 

do 

tlo 

1 

Dinajpur 

do 

tio 

1 

Haugpur 

do 

tlo 

1 

Bogra cum Palina 

do 

do 

1 

Malda 

do 

do 

1 

Jalpaiguri 

do 

do 

1 
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Name of ConBtitueucy. ClaBs of Constituency. 
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Calcutta (Muhammadan) 

Hoogly cum Howrah 
Municipal 


24-ParganaB do 

Dacca City 
Burdwaa Division 
Nortli (Ml 

Buvdwan Division 
South 

24-rargana8 Rural 
Nadia 

Murshidabad 

Jossorc 

Khulna 

Dacca Rural 

Mymorisingh A. 

Myraensingii R. 

Fari(ipur 

Rakarpanj A 

Hakarganj R. 

Rakaiganj C>. 

Chittagong . 

Tippcra 

Noakali 

Rajshahi 

Dinajpur 

Rangpur 

Rogra 

Pabna 


Rajshahi (European) 

Anglo-Indian 
Rurdwan TiandhoMcrs 
Presidency LandhoMcrs 
Dacca Landholders 
( ihittagon g Laudhohlers 
Rajshahi Landlioldors 
Calcutta University 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
Indian Jute Mills Association 
Indian Tea Association 
Indian Mining Association 
Calcutta Tracks Association 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
Marwari Association 
Mahajan Sabha 
Sl.Parganas Wage-earners 
Calcutta '\Vage-earucrs 


Number of 
Members. 


Muhammadan Urban 


do 

do 

1 

Ido 

do 

1 

do 

do 

1 

do 

do 

1 

ammadau) 

Muhammadan Rural 

1 

do 

do 

1 

do 

do 

1 

do 

do 

1 

do 

do 

1 

do 

do 

2 

do 

do 

1 

<lo 

tlo -» 

1 

do 

do 

2 

do 

flo 

2 

flo 

do 

2 

do 

flo 

1 

do 

do 

1 

llo 

do 

1 

do 

Muiiammadan Rural 

2 

do 

do 

2 

do 

do 

2 

bo 

do 

2 

do 

do 

1 

do 

do . 

2 

do 

do 

1 

do 

flo 

1 

flo 

do 

1 

an (European) 

EuToi)ean 

1 

(European) 

do 

do 

Anglo-Indian 

Landholders 

1 

1 

» 

I 


do J 

do I 

do I 

do 1 

Ihiivcvsity I 

Commerc^^ and Imlustry l> 

do 2 

do 1 

<lo I 

flo 2 

do I 

do 1 

do I 

Labour 1 

do I 



SCHEDULE II: 

Qualification of Electors. 

Definitions. 

I. In this Schedule — 

(a) “an anglo-Indian ” means any person being a British 
subject and resident in British India, 

(t)- of hluropean descent in the male line who is not a 
European, or 

(it) of mixed Asiatic and non- Asiatic descent whose father, 
grand-father or more remote ancestor in the male line was born in 
the Continent of Europe, Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, New 
Zealand, the Union of South Africa, or the United States of 
America, and who is not a European ; 

(b) “a European” means any person of European descent 
in the male line being a British subject and resident in British 
India who either was born in or has a domicile in the British Isles, 
Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand or the Union of 
South Africa, or whose father was so born or has or had up to the 
date of the birth of the person in question such a domicile : 

(c) “previous year ” means the financial year preceding that 
in which the electoral roll for the time being under preparation is 
first published under these rules. 

General Constituencies, 

Qualifications based on community. 

IT. A person shall bo qualified as an elector — 

(а) for a non-Muhammadan constituency who is neither a 
Muhammadan nor a European nor an Anglo-Indian ; and 

(б) for a Muhammadan, European or Anglo-Indian constituency 
according as ho is a Muhammadan, European or Anglo-Indian : 

Provided that such person possesses the further qualifications 
hereinafter prescribed for an elector of the particular constituency. 

Urban and rural constituencies other than Calcutta constituencies. 

III. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 2 of this Schedule, 
a person shall be qualified as an elector for an urban or rural 
constituency, other than a Calcutta constituency, who has a place 
of residence in the constituency and who — 

(1) has paid, during and in respect of the previous year or, 
as the case may be, during and in respect of the Bengali year pre- 
ceding that in which the electoral roll for the time being under 
preparation is first published under these rules, — 
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(a) in the municipalities of Howrah or Cossipore-Chitpnr, 
municipal taxes or fees of not less than Rs. 3, or in any other muni- 
cipal OP cantonment area, municipal or cantonment taxes or fees 
of not less than Rs. 1-8-0, or, 

(b) road and public works cesses under the Cess Act, 1880, 
of not less than Re. 1 ; or, 

(o) chaukidari tax under the Village Chaukidari Act, 1870, or 
union rate under the Bengal Vnilago Solf-Govornmcnt Act, 1919, of 
not less than Rs. 2, or, 

(d) income-tax ; or, 

(2) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned 
or non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces. 

Calcutta constituencies 

IV. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 2 of this Schedule, 
a person shall bo qualified as an elector for a Calcutta constituency 
who has a place of residence in Calcutta as defined in section 3 (7) 
of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1899, and who — 

(1) during the previous year — 

(») was entered in the Municipal assessment book as — 

(a) the owner and occupier of some land or building in 
Calcutta separately numbered and valued for assessment purposes at 
not less than Rs. 150 per annum, or 

(h) the owner or occuiuer of some land or building in Calcutta 
separately numbered and valuecf for assessment purposes at not less 
than Rs. 300 per annum: provided that no person shall be qualified 
in virtue of any of the above qualifications unless the owner and 
occupier’s share or the owner’s or occupier’s share, as the case may 
be, of the consolidated rate on such land or building for the afore- 
said year has been paid during that year, or, 

(ii) has paid in respect of that year on his solo account and in 
his own name not less than Rs. 21 either in respect of the consoli- 
dated rate levied under Chapter XII, or in respect of the taxes 
levied under Chapter XIII, or in respect of the taxes levied under 
Chapter XIV, of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1899: provided that 
if any payment has been made in respect of the consolidated rate, 
a person shall be qualified only if his name is entered in the munici- 
pal assessment book in respect of the payment ; or 

(in) has paid income-tax in respect of that year ; or 

(2) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned 
or non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces. 

European constituencies. 

V. A person shall be qualified as an elector for a European 
constituency who is a European and has a place of residence in the 
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constituency and has any of the qualifioations prescribed for an 
elector of any urban or rural constituency included in the area of 
such European constituency. 

The Anglo-Indian constituency. 

VI. A person shall be qualified as an elector in the Anglo-Indian 
constituency who has a place of residence in Bengal and has any of 
the qualifications prescribed for an elector of any urban or rural 
constituency. 

Joint families. 

VII. Where property is held or payments are made jointly by the 
members of a joint family, the family shall be adopted as the unit 
for deciding whether under this Schedule the requisite (jualification 
exists ; and, if it- docs exist, the person qualified shall bo the manager 
of the family. 

Fiduciary capacity. 

VIII. A person shall not be qualified as an elector for a general 
constituency by virtue of any property held or payment made as a 
trustee, administrator, receiver or guardian or in any other fiduciary 
capacity. 

Special Cmstikiendes. 

Landholders* constituency. 

IX. A person shall bo qualified as an elector of a Landholders’ 
constituency who has a place of residence in the constituency and 
who during the previous year — 

(0) in the case of the Burdwan Landholders, and Presidency 
Landholders’ constituencies, held in his own right as a proprietor 
one or more estates or shares of estates and paid in respect thereof 
land revenue amounting to not less than Rs. 4,600, or road and 
public works cesses amounting to not less than Rs. 1,125, or, 

(1) in the case of the Dacca Landholders’, the Rtyshahi Land- 
holders’ and the Chittagong Landholders’ constituencies, held in 
his own right as a proprietor one or more estates or shares 
of estates, or one or more permanent tenures or shares of 
such tenures held direct from such a proprietor, and paid in respect 
thereof land revenue amounting to not less than Rs. 3,000 or 
road and public works cesses amounting to not less than Rs. 760. 

Determination of qualification 

X. In determining the qualification of a person as an elector 
for a Landholders’ constituency — 

(a) only such estates and shares of estates and only such per- 
manent tenures and shares of permanent tenures as are not within 
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the district of Darjeeling or the Chittagong Hill Tracts, shall be’ 
taken into account ; 

{h) only such estates and shares of estates as are held by him 
in his own right and not in a fiduciary capacity and are registered 
in his own name in the registers maintained under the Land Kegis- 
tration Act, 1876, shall be taken into account ; 

(c) only such permanent tenures and shares of permanent 
tenures as are held by him (as owner) in his own right anrl not in 
a fiduciary capacity, shall bo taken into account ; 

{d) only land revenue or road and public works cesses payable 
in respect of his own personal share, shall be taken into account ; 

(e) if a landholder pays land revenue or cesses in two or more 
constituencies and his payments in no one qf these constituencies 
reach the amount prescribed for that constituency, and if his pay 
merits in all the constituencies, when aggregated, are not less than 
the amount proscribed for one of the constituencies in which ho has 
a place of residence and pays land-revenue or cesses, he shall be 
qualified as an elector for that constituency or, if there is more 
than one such constituency, for the constituency in which be 
makes the largest payment ; 

(/) if the amount of land-revenue or road and public works 
cesses paid by a landbobler in respect of any share of an estate, or 
permanent tenure is not definitely known, the District Officer of the 
district in which such estate or tenure is situated shall estimate the 
amount paid in respect of such share, and his decision shall be final. 

Explanation , — A Mntwalli or manager of a wakf estate shall be 
deemed to hold such estate in his own right, but a trustee or 
manager of an estate other than a wakf estate shall not be so deemed. 

XI. A person shall bo qualified as an elector for the Calcutta 
University constituency who has a place of residence in Bengal and is 
a member of the Senate or an Honorary Fellow of the University, or 
a graduate of the University of not less than seven years’ standing. 

XII. (l) ‘Chamber members’ of the Bengal Chamber of Commer- 
ce and ‘permanent members’ of the Indian Jute Mills Association 
and of the Indian Tea Association, and of the Indian Mining 
Association shall be qualified respectively as electors for the 
constituency comprising the Chamber or Association of which they 
are such members : provided that no person shall be so qualified 
who has not a place of residence in India. 

Explanation , — “ Chamber member ” and permanent member ” 
include any person entitled to exercise the rights and privileges of 
chamber membership or permanent membership, as the case may be, 
on behalf of any firm, company or other corporation registered as 
such member. 

28 
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(2) Members of the Calcutta Trades Association, life and 
ordinary members of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
life and ordinary members of the Bengal Mahajan Sabha, and life 
and ordinary and mufassal members of the Marwari Association, 
Calcutita, shall be (lualified respectively as electors for the consti- 
tuency comprising the Association, Chamber or Sabha of which they 
are such members : provided that no person shall be so qualified 
who has not a place of residence in India. 

Explanation , — “ Member,” “ life member,” “ ordinary member ” 
and mufassal member ” include — 

(a) in the case of a firm, any one partner in the firm, or, if no 
such partner is present in Calcutta at the date fixed for the election, 
any one person empowered to sign for such firm, and 

(b) in the case olE a company or other corporation any one 
manager, director or secretary of the company or corporation. 

Labour constituency. 

Xlll. A person shall be qualified as an elector for a labour 
constituency who has a place of residence in the constituency and is, 
on account of employment by a company which is a member of one 
of the affiliated associations of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
in receipt of a monthly wages amounting to Rs. 25 and not 
exceeding Rs. 35. 


Rules for the 

U. P. Legislative Council 

Composition of Legislative council. 

1. The Legislative Council of the Governor of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh shall consist of — 

’l] two members of the Executive Council ex-officio ; 

21 one hundred elected members ; and 

..3J twenty-one members nominated by the Governor, of 
whom — 

[a1 not more than sixteen may be officials, and 
[ij three shall be persons nominated to represent resi octively 
the following classes or interests, namely — 
ft] the Anglo-Indian community ; 

[it\ the Indian Christian community and 
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[m] classes which in the opinion of the Governor are depressed 
classes. 

Elected Members — Constituencies. 

II. The elected members shall be elected by the constituencies 
specified in Schedule I to these rules, and the number of members 
to be elected by each constituency shall be as stated therein against 
that constituency. 

[iS'cc. Ill, General disqualifications same as on pp, 186-7,] 

IV. (l) A person shall not be eligible for election as a Member 
of the Council to represent — 

(a) a non- Muhammad an or Muhammadan constituency unless 
his name is registered on the electoral roll of a non -Muhammadan 
or Muhammadan constituency ; or 

[b] the European or a special constituency unless his name is 
registered on the electoral roll of the constituency. 

[ 2 ] For the purpose of these rules — 

[aj General constituency means a Non-Muhammadan, 
Muhammadan or European constituency. 

[J] “ Special constituency ” means a Talii(|dars\ Agra Land- 
holders’, University, or Commerce and Industry constituency. 

For the rest of the rules See pp. 187-193 subject to the following 
corrections : — 

For VI (i), Hi (a) read Ownership or tenancy of a building*' 
and for Hi {b) read ^'assessment to Municipal Tax," 

In Section X (/), (7) Omit the provisos 

In Section XI for (3) read the following : — 

(3) in the case of the general Taluqdars' and Agra Land- 
holders’ constituencies, the division of the constituencies into polling 
areas in such manner as to give all electors such reasonable facilities 
for voting as are practicable in the circumstances, and the appoint- 
ment of polling stations for these areas ; 

And add Section XXI as follows : 

XXL Until a Governor is appointed for the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, references in these rules to the Governor shall be 
deemed to be references to the Lieutenant-Governor. 



SCHEDULE I. 

JAfit of Cmidiinmcie^. 

Name of Constituency . Class of Constituency. Numljer of 

members. 


Agra 

Cawnporo. 

City 


Non-Muhammadan Urban 

1 

do 


do 

1 

Allahabad 

do 


do 

1 

Lucknow 

do 


do 

1 

Benares 

do 


do 

1 

Bareilly 

do 


Ho 

1 

Meerut cum Aligarli 


do 

1 

Moradabad cum Slialijahaiiimr 

do 

1 

Deln-p Dun District, 


Non-Muhammadan liural 

1 

Saliaranpur 

do 


do 

1 

MuzafFaniagar 

do 


do 

1 

Meerut 

flo 

(Nortfi) 

do 

1 

Meerut 

do 

(South) 

do 

1 

Me(Mut 

do 

( least) 

do 

1 

Bulniulslialir 

do 

O'-ast) 

do 

1 

Bnlandsliahr 

<lo 

(West) 

do 

1 

Aligarli 

do 

( Last ) 

<lo 

1 

Aligarli 

do 

(West) 

po 

1 

Muttra 

<lo 


do 

1 

Agra 

<lo 


do 

1 

Mainpuri 

do 


do 

1 

Mtah 

do 


(l(» 

1 

Ihuvilly 



do 

1 

Hijiior 

<ln 


(!o 

1 

Bii'iauii 

do 


do 

1 

Moradabad 

* In 


do 

1 

Slialiiah.'iiipii r 



do 

1 

rdil>int 

do 


do 

1 

.Ih.'iiisi 

do 


do 

1 

.lalaun 

do 


d.> 

1 

11 amir pur 

»i<* 


do 

1 

I’aiala 

do 


d«( 

1 

1' a r V uk 1 1 a ba< 1 D i s t r i c t 


Noii-Midtamiaadaii Pural 

1 

Ki a \v;di 

do 


d.) 

1 

( 'a.\vu|>firt' 

do 


.!o 

1 

J 'jde'ipn I* 

do 


do 

1 

.MliiSiab-'id 

do 


.!.» 

1 

r*' nar«‘S 

do 


do 

1 

iM ii zapiir 

do 


do 

1 

.(auiii ur 

do . 


do 

1 

< dhazipiir 

flO 


do 

1 

hallia 

lio 


do 

1 

iforaUlipur 

(jo 

(West) 

do 

T 

Corakhpur 

do 

( lOast) 

do 

1 

Ihisti 

do 


do 

I 

Azanigarh 

do 


do 

1 
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Name of Constituency Class of Constituency. 


621 

Number of 
Members’ 


Naini Tal do 

Almora do 

Garhwal do 

Lucknow do 

Unao do 

Rae Bareli do 

Sitapur do 

Hardoi do 

Kheri do 

Fyzabad do 

G-onda do 

Bahraich do 

Sultan pur do 

Partabgarli do 

Bara Banki • <io 


Allahabad cum Benares 
Lucknow cum Cawiiporo 
Agra and Meerut cum Aligarii 
Bareilly and Shahjahanpur cum 
Moradabad. 


Dehra Dun District (Muliammadan) 

Saiiaranpur 

do 

do 

Meerut 

do 

do 

Muzaifarnagar 

do 

<lo 

Bijnor 

do 

do 

Bulandshahr 

do 

do 

Aligarh, Muttra and 


Agra 

do 

do 

Maiiiiiuri, Ktah and 


Farrukhabad 

do 

do 

Ftawab, Cawnporc! and 


Fattdipur 

do 

do 


.Jhansi liivision do 

Adaliadad, Jaunpur and 
Mirzapur do 

BenarcSi Gazipur, liallia aud 
Azamgarli dj> do 

Goraklijiuv do do 

Basil District ( Muiiammadaii) 

North Morailaha.l do 

South Moradabarl do 

Bndaun do do 

Shahjahanpur do do 

Bareilly d(» do 

Kuniaun Divisior. cum 
rilibhit do do 

Gonda and 

Bahraich do do 

Kheri and Sitapur Dist. do 
Hardoi, Lucknow and 
Unao do do 

Fyzabad and Bara- 
Banki do do 


do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do I 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

Muharamatlan Urban 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do I 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do ] 

» 

llo 1 

do 

do 

do 1 

tlo 1 

do ] 

do I 

do 1 

Muiiatiinv.idaiL Itiiral I 

do 1 

<](> ] 

do 1 

do 1 

do ] 

»lo 1 

do 1 

do 1 

Mnhannnadan Bural 1 

do 1 
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Name o£ Constituency. ' Class of Constituency. Number of 

Members. 

Sultanpur, Partabgarh Muhammadan Uural 

and llac Bareli District do 1 

European European 1 

Agra liandholders (North) Landholders 1 

Agra Landholders (Houth) do 1 

Taluiidars do 1 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce and Industry 2 

Commerce. 

United Provinces chamber of do 1 

Commerce. 

Allahabad University University 1 


SCHEDULE II. 

Qualifications of Electors. 

Definitions. 

I. In this Schedule — 

(а) ‘ a European **^[See p. (h), ] 

(б) **iDunicipal tax’’ means a tax imposed under the provisions 
of the United Provinces Municipalities Act, 1916, the United Pro- 
vinces Town Areas Act, 1914, or the Cantonments Act, 1910 ; 

(c) “owner” does not include a mortgagee, a trustee, or a lessee ; 

[^’66 p. 2H 1 (c).] 

{e) “urban area” means a Municipality or notified area as defin- 
ed in the United Provinces Municipalities Act, 1916, or a town area 
as defined in the United Provinces Town Areas Act, 1914, or a 
cantonment as defined in the Cantonments Act, 1910. 

Joint families. 

II. (1) Where property is held or payments are made jointly by 
the members of a joint family, the family shall be adopted as a unit 
for deciding whether under this Schedule the requisite qualification 
exists; and, if it does exist, the person qualified shall be, in the case 
of a Hindu joint family, the manager thereof or the member 
nominated in that behalf by a majority of the family, and in other 
cases the member nominated in that behalf by the family concerned. 

(2) A person may bo qualified either in his personal capacity or 
in the capacity of a representative of a joint family, but not in both 
capacities. 

Occupation of house. 

III. A person who occupies a house, other than a house in any 
military or police lines, by virtue of any office, service employment 
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shall, if the house is not inhabited by the person in whose service or 
employment he is, be deemed to occupy the house as a tenant. 

IV. For the purpose of determining any claim to a qualification 
under this Schedule, the entries contained in land revenue and 
municipal records shall be conclusive evidence of the facta stated 
therein. 

V. A person shall bn qnalifiod as an elector — 

(a) for a non-Muhammadan constituency who is neither a Euro- 
pean nor a Muhammadan, 

(i) for a Muhammadan constituency who is a Muhammadan, 

(c) for the European constituency who is a European l 

Provided that such person possesses the further qualifications 

hereinafter prescribed for an elector of the particular constituency. 

VI. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 5 of this Schedule, 
a person shall bo qualified as an elector for an urban constituency 
who — (l) has a place of residence in the constituency or within two 
miles of the boundary thereof, and 

(a) is, in any place in the area afoiesaid in which a house or 
building tax is in force, the owner or tenant of a house or build- 
ing of which the rental value is not less than Rs. 36 per annum, or 

(1) was, in any area in the constituency in which no house or 
building tax is in force, assessed in the previous year to municipal 
tax on an income of not less than Rs. 200 per annum, or 

{c) is, in any area in the constituency in which neither a house 
or building tax nor a municipal tax based on income is in force, the 
owner or tenant of a house or building of whicli the rental value is 
not less than Rs. 36 per annum, or 

(d) has within the constituency any of the qualifications based 
on the holding of land hereinafter prescribed for an elector of a rural 
constituency; or 

(2) has a place of residence in the constituency and — 

(a) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax ; or 

(i) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces. 

Rural constituencies. 

VII. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 5 of this Schedule, 
a person shall be qualified as an elector for a rural constituency who 
has a place of residence in the constituency and — 

(a) is, in an urban area included in the constituency in which a 
, house or building-tax is in force, the owner or tenant of a house or 
building of which the rental value is not less than Rs. 36 per 
annum ; or 

(i) was, in an urban area included in the constituency in which 
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no house or building-tax is in force, assessed in the previous year to 
a municipal tax on an income of not less than Rs. 200 per annum ; or 

(c) is, in an urban area included in the constituency where 
neither a house or biiliding-tax nor a municipal-tax based on income 
is in force, the owner or tenant of a house or building of which the 
rental value is not les^ than Rs. 36 : or 

{(1) is the owner of land in the constituency in respect of which 
land revenue amounting to not less than Rs 25 per annum is pay- 
able ; or 

(e) is the owner of land in the constituency free of land revenue, 
if the land revenue, nominally assessed on such land in order to deter- 
mine the amount of rates payable in respect of the same, either alone 
or together with any land revenue payable by him as owner in 
respect of other land in the constituency, amounts to not less than 
Rs. 25 per annum ; or 

(/) being a resident in the hill pattis of Kumaun, is the owner 
of a free simple estate or is assessed to the payment of land revenue 
or cessess of any amount, or is a Khaikar ; or 

(^) being in the constituency a permanent tenure- holder or a 
6xed rate tenant as defined iti the Agra Tenancy Act, 1901, or an 
under proprietor or occupancy tenant as defined in the Oudh Rent 
Act, 1886, is liable to pay rent as such of not loss than Rs. 25 
per annum ; or 

(h) being in the constituency a tenant as defined in the 
Agra Tenancy Act, 1901, or the Oudh Rent Act, 1886, other than a 
sub-tenant, holds land as such in respect of which rent of not less 
than Rs. 50 per annum or its equivalent in kind is payable, or 

(a) in areas in the United Provinces in which the Agra 
Tenancy Act, 1901, or the Oudh Rent Act, 1886, is not in force, 
holds land as a tenant in respect of which rent of not less than Rs. 
50 per annum or its equivalent in kind is payable ; or 

(i) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax ; or 

iJ) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces. 

The European constituency. 

VIII. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 6 of this Schedule, 
a person shall be qualified as an elector for the European constitu- 
ency who has a place of residence in the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh and has any of the qualifications proscribed for an elector 
of any urban or rural constituency. 

Special Constituencies — The Taluqdars* consHiuency. 

IX. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Taluqdars 
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constituenoy who is an ordinary ra^mbor of ' th(3 BritijaKSlj^diari 
Association of Oiidh. - 

- Agra Landholders' constituencies. 

X, A person shall be qualified as an elector for an Affhi Land- 
holders' coiistituenoy -who has a place of resilience in the constitu- 
ency and — 

{a) is the owner of land in the constituency in respect of which 
land revenue amounting to not less than Rs. 5, 000 is payable ; or 

(//) is the owner of land in the constitnoncy free of laiul revenue, 
if the land revininc nominally assessed on such land in order to 
determine the amoniit of rates payable i«i res])ect of the. same, either 
alone or together witli any land revenue payable by him as owner 
in respect of other land in the constituency, amounts to not less 
than Rs. 5, 000 per annum : 

Provided that, in determining the eligibility of a landholder as 
an elector, only land revenue payable or nominally assessed in respect 
of such land or share in land as he may hold in his own personal 
right and not in a lidiiciary capacity shall be taken into account. 

, Commerce and industry constituencies 

XL A person shall be qualified as an elector — 

(а) for I lie Upper India Chamber of Commerce constituency 
who — 

{%) is a member, other than an honorary or affiliated member, 
qjf the Upper ludia Chamber of Commerce and has a place of 
j^siness within the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ; or 

(ii) is entitled to exercise the rights and privileges of member- 
ship of the said Chambet on behalf of and in the name of any firm, 
company or other corporation which has a place of business within 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ; and 

(б) for the United Provinces Chamber of Commerce constitu- 
oncy, who — 

{%) is a member, other than an honorary member, of the United 
Provinces Chamber of Commerce and has a place of business or 
residence in the Lfnitcd Provinces of Agra and Oudh ; or 

(it) is entitled to exercise the rights and privileges of member- 
ship of the said Chamber on behalf and in the name of any firm, 
company or other corporation which has a place of business in the 
Uiiitedl Provinces Qf\Agra and Oudh. 

The University constituency 

Xfl. ^^person shall bo qualified as elector for. the Allahabad 
Uijiversjty^^wJjitueiicy, who — 

■ ai- ■ r 
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(a) resides, in India and is a member of the Senate or an 
Honorary Fellow of the University of Allahabad ; or 

(h) resides in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and is — 

(i) a Doctor or Master, or 

(ii) a graduate of not less than seven years’ standing, 
in any Faculty of the University of Allahabad : 

Provided that, no elector shall have more than one vote in the 
constituency though ho may have more than one of the afore- 
said qualifications. 


Punjab Legislative Council 

I. The Legislative Council of the Governor of the Punjab 
shall consist of — 

(1) two iu(?mb 0 rs of the Executive Council ex-officio ; 

(2) sixty-five elected members ; 

(3) twenty members nominated by the Governor, of whom — 

(a) not more than fourteen may bo officials, and 

(b) four shall be persons nominated to represent the classes here- 
inafter specified accoiditig to the following distribution, namely : — 

(1) the European and Anglo-Indian communities ••• 2 

(ii) the Indian Christian community ... ... 1 

(m) the Punjabi otticers and soldiers of His Majesty’s Indian 

Forces ... ••• ... 1 

II. The elected members shall be elected by the constituencies 
specified isi Schedule I to these rules, and the number of members 
to bo elected by each constituency shall bo as stated therein against 
that constituency. 

[Rule 111 same as before (pp. 1S5 (i)] 

IV. (1) A person shall not be eligible for election as a Member 
of the Council to ropresorjt any general or special constituency unless 
his name is registered on the electoral roll of the constituency. 

(2) For the purpose of these rules — 

(а) “general constituency” means a non-Muhammadan, Muham- 
madan, or Sikh constituency ; and . 

(б) “ special constituency ” means a Tiandholders*, University, 
Commerce or Industry constituency. 

For the red of the Rules see pp, 187-19S, subject to the forming 
alterations, etc. 

For ''Fort Si. George Gazette’* read "Punjab Gazette. 

For VI (i) (in) read the following : 

(m) (n) ownership or tenancy of Immoveable property, or 
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(b) assessment to municipal or cantonment taxes, or 

(c) assessment to income tax, or 

(d) receipt of a military pension, as are specified in Schedule — 
In X (/), (7) omit the ]yt'ovisoSi 

And add See, XX J as follows : — 

XX r. Until a Governor is appointed for the Punjab, refer- 
ence in those rules to the Governor shall bo deemed to be references 
to the liioutonant-Govcnior. 


SCHEDULE I. 

List of Constitnencics, 

Name of (■onstiluoiicy. (’lass of (Vnistilumo-y. 


Souf.h-East Towns (Non-Muliaiiiiniulau) 


North-East. «lo <lo 

WL‘st-rentr.al rio do 

East-Ocntral do do 

North- West <lo do 

West Punjab do do 

ilissar <io 

South Kasf Eohtak do 

North West Politak do 

Gurgaou do 

Karnal do 

Ambala cum Simla do 

Kaiigra do 

iloshiarpur d(> 

Julluudur cum Imdhiana do 


Lahore and Kcrozepur cum do 


Sheikhupura 

Amritsar cum Gurdaspur d<i 

Rawalpindi Division and do 

Lalior»- Division (North) 

Multan Division do 

West Punjab Towns (Miiliaminadan) 
West I'ciitral Towns do 

East (Vntral <lo do 

South East do do 

Gurgaon cum Hissar do 

Ambala Division (North do 

East) 

Hoshiarpur cum Ludhiana oo 

Ferozepore <lo 

Jullundur do 

Kangra cum Gurdaspur do 

Lahore do 

Amritsar «lo 

Sialkot do 

Gujranwala do 


Number of 
M(‘mbers. 

Non-Muliamniadan Tj-ban 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do I 

do I 

Non IMuliammadan Rural 1 
do I 

do 1 

clo J 

do 1 

df) 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

<lo 1 

do 1 

do I 

Muliaminadaii IMiaii ' 

do 1 

do 1 

• lo 1 

ISluhaitima<lan lUiral I 

do 1 

do I 

do 1 

do 1 

do I 

do 1 

do 1 

do ] 

do ] 
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Name of (yonstituency. 


Class of Constituency. 

No of 




members. 

Sheikhupura 

do 

Muhammadan Rural 

1 

ttnjrat 

do 

do 

1 

Sliahpur 

do 

do 

1 

Miaiiwali cum Kiiusiial) 

do 

do 

1 

At lock 

d(» 

do 

1 

Rawal Pimli 

do 

do 

1 

Jhelum 

.lo 

do 

1 

Lyallpur North 

dc 

do 

1 

Ly all pur South 

do 

do 

1 

Montgomery 

do 

<!o 

1 

Multan Kast 

do 

4lO 

1 

Multan West 

do 

«lo 

1 

Jhang 

do 

do 

1 

Mu’/.afFargarh 

do 

ilo 

1 

Dera Oha/i Khan 

do 

do 

1 

Ambala Division wifli Hoshiarpur 



and Kangra (Sikh) 


Sikh 

1 

.Tullniidur do 


do 

1 

Dudhiana do 


do 

1 

Korozeporc <lo 


do 

1 

Lahore do 


do 

I 

Amritsar <io 


do 

1 

Sialkot cum (furdaspur (Sikli) 

do 

1 

Tjyallpur (Sikli) 


ilo 

1 

Multan Division and Sheikhupura (Sikh) do 

1 

Uawal Pindi Division tand 

Gniranwala 

. (Sikh) do 

1 

Punjab Landliold(!rg ((jeneral) 

Jiaiulhohlers* 

1 

Muhammadan Laudiioldcrs 


do 

1 

Sikli I /and holders 


t!o 

1 

Daloch Tumandars 


do 

1 

Puujah rniversity 


Dni versify 

1 

Punjab t.'liainher <tf ('oimurrce aiul 

ComniiM'ee and 

1 

rat 1 es A ss oc i a t. i 1 1 u 


Iiulustry 


Punjab Industries 


lio 

1 


II. Tlio (Iriinit ion ill tliin Sftlurliilr of llu* oxtciit of ii rural constituency 
I)y reforfnee lo a Division or District tn* part of a District sliall not liavc tlic 
elf ‘ct of including in that constilin nry any area wliich is included in urban 
constil U''ncy of the same communal description. 


SCHEDULE II. 

Qualification of Electors 
1. For the purposes of this Schedule — 

(«) “jinmial rental value ” in relation to immoveable property 
moans the amount for which such property, together with its 
apportinanccs and furniture, if any, is actually lot or may reason- 
ably bo expected to let from year to year ; 

{h) “Date of publication of the electoral roll means the d^te 
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■ on which the electoral roll for the time being under preparation is 
first published under these rules ; 

(c) “land revenue ” means land revenue as defiiied in section 3 
(6*) of the Punjab Land Revenue Act, 1887, and, in the case of 
fluctuating land revenue or land revenue assessed on lands subject to 
river action, the average amount of such land revenue paid during the 
three years preceding the date of publication of the electoral roll ; 

“member,” in relation to the Punjab Chamber of Commerce 
or the Punjab Trades Association, includes any person entitled to 
exercise the rights and privileges of membershii) on behalf of and 
in the name of any firm, company or corporation registered as 
a member ; 

{e) “owner” does not include a mortgagee ; 

(/) “tenant” includes any person who is in i)Ossession of a 
house other than a military or police barrack, or of })art of such a 
house, by virtue of any oilice, .service or employment ; 

0/) “the land records^’ means an attested record of rights or 
on attested annual record of rights maintained under Chapter IV 
of the Punjab Land Revenue Act, 1887, and includes an order 
finally sanctioning a motion duly passed under that Chapter ; 

ih) “/aildar,” “inamdar,” “sufedposh” and “lambardar*’ 
mean res])ectively a person appointed as a zaildar, inamdar, Bufcdi>osh 
or lambardar in accordance with rules for the time being in force 
under the Punjab Land Revenue Act, 1887, and do not include 
a substitute appointed temporarily for any such person. 

2. For the purposes of this Schedule, a person may bo ])resumod 
to reside in a constituency if he has for the four years preceding 
the date of publication of the electoral roll continuously owned a 
residential house, or a share in a residential house, in the constitu- 
ency, and that house has not during the twelve months preceding 
such date been let on rent either in whole or in part. 

3. For the purpose of determining any claim to a «iualificatioii 
under this Schedule any entry in the land records or in any muni-, 
cipal or cantonment records shall be conclusive evidence of the fsvcls 
stated therein. 

4. Whore property i.s held or payments are made by the members 
of a Hindu j jint family, the family shall be adopted as the unit 
for deciding whether under this Schedule the requisite qualification 
exists; and, if it docs exist, the person qualified as an elector 
shall be the manager of the family ora person appointed by the 
majority of the family in that behalf. 

General CmAitucncie.s, 

5. ' A person shall be qualified as an elector — 
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(a) in a non- Muhammadan constituency who is neither a 
Muhammadan nor a Sikh, 

(2>) in Muhammadan constituency who is a Muhammadan, 

(«) in a Sikh constituency who is a Sikh : 
provided that such person has the further qualifications hereinafter 
prescribed for an elector of the particular constituency. 

6. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 5 of this Schedule, 
a person shall bo qualified as an elector for an urban constituency 
who resides in the constituency and who — 

(a) has owned in the constituency for tho twelve months 
preceding the date of publication of the electoral roll, immoveable 
property, not being land assessed to land revenue but including 
any building erected on such land, of the value of not less than 
Ks. 4,000 or of an annual rental value of not less than Rs. 96 : 
Provided that a person shall bo deemed to have owned such pro- 
perty for any period during which it was owned by any person 
through whom ho derives title by inheritance ; or 

{b) has, for the twelve months aforesaid, occupied as a tenant 
in the constituency immoveable property, not being land assessed to 
land revenue but including any building erected on such land, of an 
annual rental value of not less than Rs. 96 ; or 

(c) was, during the twelve months aforesaid, assessed in respect 
of any direct municipal or cantonment tax to an amount of not less 
than Rs, 50 ; or 

(d) was, during the financial year preceding tho date of publica- 
tion of tho electoral roll, assessed to income-tax ; or 

{«) is a retired and pensioned ofiicer (whether commissioned or 
non commissioFied) of His Majesty’s regular forces ; or 

(/) has in tho constituency any of the qualifications hereinafter 
proscribed for an elector of a rural constituency, 

7. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 5 of this Schedule, a 
person shall bo qualified as an elector for a rural coiFstiiuoncy who 
resides in the constituency, and who — 

(а) is a zaildar, iiiamdar, sufedposh or lambardar in the 
constituoncy ; or 

(б) is the owner of land in tho constituency assessed to land 
ro venue of not less than Rs. 25 per annum ; or 

(c) is an assignee of land revenue amounting to not less than 
Rs. 50 per annum ; or 

(d) is a tenant or lessee, under the terms of a lease for a period 
of not less than three years, of Crown land in the constituency for 
which rent of not less than Ks. 25 per annum is payable ; provided 
that, when tho amount payable is assessed from harvest to harvest, 
the annual rent payable by such person shall be deemed to be the 
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aunual average amount payable by him in the three years preceding 
the date aforesaid ; or 

{e) is a tenant with a right of occupancy as defined in 
Chapter II of the Punjab Tenancy Act, 1887, in respect of land in 
the constituency assessed to land revenue of not less tha?! Ils. 25 
per annnm ; or 

if) was, during the financial year preceding the date of publi- 
cation of the electoral roll, assessed to income-tax ; or 

(ff) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
non-commissioned) of his Majesty's regular forces ; or 

(//) has in the constituency any of the qualifications prescribed 
for an elector of an urban constituoncy. 

Special Condituencicii. 

8. (l) A person shall bo qualified as an elector for a Jjand- 
holders' constituency (other than the Baloch Tnmandars' constitu- 
ency) who resides in the Punjab and who is — 

• {h) the owner of land assessed to land revonuo of not less than 

Ks. 500 per annum ; or 

{a) an assignee of land revonne amounting to not less than Rs. 
500 per annum : 

Provided that, no person shall be qualified as an elector for the 
Muhammadan liandholders' constituoncy who is not a Muhammadan 
or for the Sikh Landholders' constituoncy who is not a Sikh, and no 
Muhammadan or Sikh shall bo qualified as an elector for the Punjab 
Landholders' (General) constituency. 

(2) A person shall bo qualified as an elector for the Baloch 
Tumandar's constituency who is a Tumandar recognised by the 
Government or a person performing the duties of a Tumandar with 
the sanction of the Government. 

9. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Punjab 
University constituency who has resided in the Punjab during the 
twelve months preceding the date of publication of the electoral roll 
and is a Fellow or Honorary Fellow of the Punjab University or a 
graduate of the University of not less than seven years' standing. 

10. A person shall be qualifiod as an elector for the Commerce 

constituency who has a of business, or works for gain, in the 

Punjab Trades Association. 

11. A person shall bo qualifiod as an elector for the Industry 
constituency who — 

(a) is the owner of a factory which is situated in. the Punjab 
and is subject to the provisions of the Indian Factories Act, 1921, 
and in which work has been carried on during the twelve months 
pseceding the date of the publication of the electoral, or 
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(h) is a partner in a firm ow^ning such a factory and has been 
nominated by the firm for the purpose of voting in its behalf, or 
(c) is a member of a company havieig a place of business in the 
Punjab and having a paid up capital of not loss than Rs. 25,000, 
has been nominated by the company for tho purpose of voting in 
its behalf. 


Rules for the 

B. & O. Legislative Council 

1. The Legislative Council of tho Governor of Bihar and 
Orissa shall consist of — 

(1) two Members of the Executive Council cx-offirio ; 

(2) seventy-six elected membero; • 

(3) twenty-five members nominated by the Governor, of 
whom — 

(a) not more than eighteen may be officials, and 

(b) nine shall bo v'orsons nominated to represent the classes 
or interests hereinafter specified according to the following dis- 


tribution, namely: — 

[i] aborigines ... ••• ••• ... 2 

[it] classes which are, in the opinion of tho Governor, depressed 

classes ... ••• ... 2 

[iii] industrial interests other than planting and mining 1 

[i?; tho Biuigali community riomiciled i:i tho province I 

[v tho Aiiglo-Iiidiaii community ... ... I 

[n] the Indian Christian coiLmunity ••• 1 

[vit\ tho labouring classes ... ... ... 1 

II. III — same as before (p. ^27) 


IV. A person shall not be eligible for election as a member of 
the Council to represent — 

(a) a non-Muhammadan or Muhammadan or tho European 
constituency (which coiistituoncios are hereinafter in these rules 
referred to as general constituencies) unless his name is registered on 
the electoral roll of thi constituency or of another general constitU’ 
ency ; 

{h) a Landlords’, University, Planting, or Mining constituency 
(which constituencies are hereinafter in these rules referred to as 
special constituencies) unless bis name is registered on the electoral 
roll of the constituency, « 
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For the rest of the Riles see p;). 187 193, s ibje<'t to the following 
alterations, etc . — 

For Fort St, George Gazette'' read & O. Gazette.^* 

Eor VI (I) Hi read the folUneing : — 

{Hi) (a) assessment to municipal or cantonment rates or 
taxes, or 

(b) assessment to income-tax, or 

(c) receipt of a military pension or 

(d) the holding of laml, or 

(«) assessment under section 118C of the Hongal Local 8elf- 
(Tovernmeiit Act, 1885. 

In X {/), (7) omit the provisos, 
yt'iid add »SVv XX f Similar to XX T p. 


SCHEDULE I. 

List of Co-mtihicncies. 


Name of Const it iieiiey. 
Patna 

Patna Division 

Tirimt Division 

Dhagalpur Division 

Orissa Division 

Cliota Nagpur Division 

West Patna 

East Patna 

West Gaya 

(k'ntral Gaya 

East Gaya 

Arrah 

Central Shaliabad 
South Shahabad 
North Saran 
South Saran 
North Champaran 
South Champaran 
North Muzaffarpnr 
East Muzaffarpur 
West MnzafParpur 
Hajipur 

North-West Darbhanga 
North-East Darbhanga 
South. East Darbhanga 
SamastipuT 
North Bhagalpur 
Central Bhagalpur 
South Bhagalpur 
East Ihonghyr 

30 


(‘lass of Constituency. 

Non* Muhammadan Urban 
do 
do 
do 
<lo 
do 

Noil- Muhammadan Uiival 
ilo 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
<lo 
<io 
do 
flo 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
df> 
do 
ilo 
do 
do 
do 


No. of 
INfi'inber.'! 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Karae of Constituency. Class of Oonstitupncy 

No of 

North-West Monghyr 

Non-Muhammadan Rural 

Members. 

1 

Soutli-Wost Monghyr 

do 

1 

Turnea 

do 

1 

Santal Parganas (North) 

do 

1 

Santal Parganas (South) 

do 

1 

North Cuttack 

do 

1 

SouUi (Cuttack 

do 


North Balasore 

tlo 

1 

North Puri 

<lo 

1 

South Puri 

do 

1 

SambalpuT 

do 

1 

llauclii 

do 

I 

llazaribagh 

do 

1 

Palamau 

do 

1 

North Manbhum 

do 

1 

South Manbhum 

do 

1 

Singhbliuin 

do 

1 

Patna Division 

Mnhamtuadan Url)au 

1 

Tirhut Division 

<lo 

1 

Bhagalpur Division 

do 

1 

West Patna 

Muhammadan Pi lira) 

1 

East Patna 

do 

I 

(Jaya 

do 

1 

Sha)iaba<l 

do 

1 

Saran 

do 

1 

Champaran 

lio 

) 

Mu'/affarpur 

do 

1 

Davbhanga 

<lo 

1 

Bhagalpur 

do 

1 

Monghyr 

do 


Kislianganj 

do 

1 

Purnea 

do 

1 

Santal parganas 

ilo 

1 

Orissa Division 

do 

1 

Chota Nagpur Division 

do 

1 

European 

European 

1 

Patna Division Lan<llioklevs 

LaiuDiolders 

1 

Tirhut Division „ 

do 

1 

Bhagalpur Division „ 

do 

1 

Orissa Division u 

do 

1 

Chota Nagpur „ 

do 

1 

Biliar Planters 

Planting 

1 

Tndian Mining association 

Mining 

1 

Indian Mining federation 

do 

1 

Patna University 

University 

1 



10 SCHEDULE II. 

Qualifications ot Electors. 

1. For the purposes of this Schedule — 

(a) “a European** means {See p. 21Jf I (i)] 

{h) “member** in relation to a Planting or Mining Association 
includes an}^ person entitled to exercise the rights and privileges 
of membership on behalf of and in the name of any firm or company 
or corporation registered as a member ; 

(c) “previous year’* means [See y. 21 Jfl (c)] 

{d) a person shall be deemed to have a idace of residence 
within the limits of a constituency if he — 

(a) ordinarily lives within those limits, or 
(ft) has his family dwelling house within those limits and oc- 
casionally occupies it, or 

(c) maintains within those limits a dwelling-house ready for 
occupation in charge of servants and occasionally occupies it. 

Explanation, — A person may be resident within the limits of 
more than one constituency at the same time. 

2. Where property is held or payments are made jointly by 
the members of a joint family, the family shall bo adopted as the 
unit for deciding whether under this Schedule the reciuisite (pialifica- 
tion exists ; and, if it does exist, the person qualified shall bo, in the 
case of a Hindu joint family, the manager thereof, and in other cases 
the member authorised in that behalf by the family concerned. 

General Constituencies 

3. A person shall be qualified as an elector for a non-Muham- 
madan or Muhammadan urban constituency who has a place of 
residence in the constituency or within two miles of the boundary 
thereof, and — 

{a) was ill the previous year assessed in respect of any muni- 
cipal or cantonment rates or taxes to an aggregate amount of not 
less than Ks. 3, or 

(ft) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax, or 

(c) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned 
or non-commissioned) of His Majesty's regular forces, or 

(d) holds within the constituency any of the qualifications 
hereinafter prescribed for an elector of a rural constituency : 

Provided^that — 

(a) no person who is not a Muhammadan shall be qualified as an 
elector for a Muhammadan constituency, and 
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{h) no Muhammadan or European shall be qualified as an 
elector for a non-Muhammadan constituency. 

4. A person shall be qualified as an elector for a non-Muham- 
madan or Muhammadan rural constituency who has a place of 
residence in the constituency, and — 

(a) holds an estate or estates or portion of an estate or portions 
of estates for which a separate account or accounts (including a 
residuary account) has or have been opened for which land, whether 
revenue-paying or revenue-free or rent-free land, an aggregate 
amount of not less than lls. 12 per annum is payable direct to the 
Treasury as local cess ; or 

{h) holds a tenure or tenures and is assessed for the purpose 
of local cess at an aggregate amount of not less than Es. 100 per 
annum ; or 

(c) holds land as a raiyat and is liable to pay an annual aggre- 
gate rent or local cess amounting respectively — 

(t) to Es. 16 and to 8 annas in constituencies in the Orissa 
and Chota Nagpur Divisions, 

(n) to Es. 64 and to Es. 2 in constituencies in the Patna 
Division and the Munghyr District, 

(m) to Es 24 and to 12 annas in constituencies in the Sonthal 
Parganas, and 

{iv) to Es. 48 and to Es. 1-8-0 elsewhere ; or 

(d) was in the previous year assessed to not less than Es. 1-8-0 
under section 1180 of the Bengal Local Self-Government Act, 1886, or 

(c) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax ; or 
(/) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces ; or 

((/) being a Muhammadan resident in the Orissa or Chota- 
Nagpiir Divisions, was in the previous year assessed in respect of 
any municipal or cantonment rates or taxes to an aggregate amount 
of not loss than Hs. 3 : 

Provided that — 

(i) no person who is not a Muhammadan shall be qualified as 
aij elector for a Muhammadan constituency, and 

(ii) ho Muhammadan or European shall be qualified as an 
elector for a non-Muhammadan constituency. 

5. A person shall bo qualified as an elector for the European 
constituency who is a European and has a place of residence in the 
province of Bihar and Orissa, and has any of the qualifications 
prescribed for an elector of any urban or rural constituency. 

Special Constituencies. Landholdei’s constituencies 

6. (1) Every landholder shall be qualified as an elector for a- 
Landholders’ constituency who has a place of residence in the consti- 
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iueijcy and is liable to pay not less than Bs. 4.000 land revenue or 
Ks. 1,000 local cess in the case of the Patna Division I iandholders’, 
the Tirhut Division Landholders’, and the Bbagalpur Division 
Landholders’ constituencies or Es. 6,000 land revenue or Ks. 500 
local cess in the case of the Orissa Division Landholders’ and 
Chota Nagpur Division Landholders’ constituencies. 

(2) In determining the qualification of a landholder as an 
elector for any constituency — 

(a) only such estates and shares of estates as are held by him 
as proprietor in his own right and not in a fiduciary capacity and 
are registered in his own name in registers maintained under the 
Land Kegistration Act, 1876, whether such estates or shares are 
situated, in one or more constituencies, shall be taken into 
account ; 

(b) if the amount paid by the landholder in respect of any 
such share of an estate is not definitely known, the District 
Officer of the district in which such estate is situated shall estimate 
the amount so paid in respect of siich shares, and his decision shall 
be final ; and 

(c) if a landholder pays land-revenue or cesses in respect of 
estates, or shares in estates, situated in two or more constituencies 
and if his payments in any one constituency do not qualify him as 
an elector, his payments within all the constituencies shall be aggre- 
gated, and, if such aggregate equals or exceeds the amount prescr ^ed 
for the constituency in which he makes the largest payment, he 
shall be qualified as an elector for that constituency. 

7. A person shall bo qualifie< as an elector for the Patna 
University constituency who is a graduate of more than seven 
year’s standing, registered under Kegulation 2, Chapter XII of 
the Regulaflons of the Patna University. 

8. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Bihar 
Planters’ constituency who is a member of the Bihar Planters’ 
Association, Limited, and qualified to vote as such and for the time 
being resident in India. 

9. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Indian 
Mining Association constituency who is a member of the Indian 
Mining Association, and a person shall bo qualified as an elector 
for the Indian Mining Federation constituency who is a member 
of the Indian Mining Federation : provided that, any person who 
is a member both of the Association and of the Federation shall be 
qualified as an elector tor such one only of the constituencies 
as ho may elect. 



Rules for the 

C. P. Legislative Council 

I. The Legislative Council of the Governor of the Central 
Provinces shall consist of — 

(1) two members of the Executive Council ex-officio ; 

(2) thirty-seven elected members ; 

(3) thirty-one members nominated by the Governor, of whom — 
(a) not more than eight may be officials, 

(5) seventeen shall be persons nominated as the result of elec- 
tions held in Berar, and 

(c) five shall be persons nominated to represent the classes 
hereinafter specified according to the following distribution, 
namely : — 

(t) the inhabitants of the Mandla district excluding Mandla 
town, ... ... ••• ••• ••• 1 

{ii) the inhabitants of zamindari and jagirdari estates declared 
to be backward tracts, ... ... ... 1 

(in) the European and Anglo-Indian communities, ... 1 

(iv) classes which, in the opinion of the Governor, are depressed 
classes, ... ... ... ... 2 

Provided that, un^il the reconstitution of the Council next 
following the date on which a University is established at Nagpur, 
the number of elected members shall be thirty-six and^ number of 
persons nominated by the Governor shall be thirty-two, of whom 
one ;hall be nominated to represent University graduates in the 
Central Provinces. 

II. {See p. 186) withfollowivg proviso, 

5. Provided that, the provisions of this rule shall, in respect 
of the University constituency referred to in the said Schedule, first 
have effect for the purpose of the general election next following the 
date on which a university is constituted at Nagpur. 

HI. {See p. 186^7) 

IV. (l) A person shall not be eligible for election as a Member 
of the council to represent any general or special constituency unless 
his name is registered on the electoral roll of the constituency. 

(2) For the purpose of these rules — 

(a) ** general constituency” means a non-Muhammadan or 
I^uhammadan constituency ; and* 
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{i) “ special constituency ” means a Landholders’, University, 
Mining, or Commerce and Industry constituency. 

{Rest as before) 



SCHEDULE I. 



^List of Constituencies, 


Name of Constituency. 

Class of Constituency. 

No. of 

Jubbnlport; City 

Non-Muhanimadan Urban 

Members 

1 

Jubhulporo Division (llrUaii) 

<)o 

1 

Chattisgaih do do 

<io 

1 

Nerbndda do <lo 

do 

1 

Nagpur City cum Kaniptee 

00 

2 

Nagpur Division 

(io 

1 

JubWporo District South 

<lo 

1 

.lubbulpoTc do North 

do 

1 

Damoh do 

do 

1 

Saugor do 

do 

1 

Seoni do 

do 

1 

Raipur do North 

<lo 

1 

„ do South 

do 

1 

Bilaspur <lo 

do 

1 

Drug do 

flo 

1 

Hoshangabad do 

<lo 

1 

Niraar <lo 

Non-Muhammadan Rural 

1 

Narsinghpur do 

do 

1 

Chhiudwara do 

do 

1 

Hetul do 

do 

1 

Nagpur do (East) 

do 

1 

Nagpur do (West) 

flo 

1 

WardUa Tahsil 

do 

1 

Wardha do 

do 

1 

Chanda do 

do 

1 

Bhandara do 

do 

1 

Balaghat do 

do 

1 

Jubbulpore Division 

Muhammadan Rural 

1 

Chattisgarh Division 

do 

I 

Narbudda Division 

do 

1 

Nagpur Division 

do 

1 

Jubbulpore and Narbudda 

Landholders 

1 

Nagpur and Chattisgarh 

do 

1 

Nagpur University 

University 

1 

Central Provinces and Berar 

Mining 

1 

Mining Association. 
Central Provinces 

Commerce and Industry 

1 


II. The ileSnition in this Schedule of a non*Muhammadan rural constitu- 
ency by reference to a District or part of a District shall not have the effect of 
including in that constituency any area included in a non-Muhammadan 
urban constituency. 



SCHEDULE II. 

Qualification of Electors 

1. For. the purposes of this Schedule— 

(a) ^member’ in relation to the Central Provinces and Berar 
Mining Association includes any person entitled to exercise the 
rights and privileges of membership on behalf of and in the name 
of any firm, company or corporation registered as a member ; 

(b) ‘previous year* means the financial year preceding that in 
which the electoral roll for the time being under preparation is first 
published under those rules ; 

(c) ‘urban area’ moans a municipality, notified area, cantonment, 
or railway settlement. 

(d) a person shall be deemed to ^ve a place of residence in a 
constituency if he — 

(t) has actually dwelt in a house, or part of a house, within 
the constituency for an aggregate period of not less than 180 days 
during the calendar year preceding that in which the electoral roll 
for the time being under preparation is first published under these 
rules ; or 

. (ii) bas maintained within the constituency for an aggregate 
period of not less thab 180 days during that year a house, or part 
of a house, as a dwelling for himself in charge of his dependants 
or servants, and has visited such house during that year. 

2. For the purpose of determining any claim to qualification 
under this Schedule any entry in the land records or in any muni- 
cipal records shall be conclusive evidence of the facts stated therein. 

3. Where an estate or mahal, or a share of an estate or mahal, 
or land is held or where income-tax or local cesses are paid jointly 
by the members of a joint family, the family shall be adopted as 
the unit for deciding whether under this Schedule the requisite 
qualification exists ; and if it does exist, the manager of the family 
shall be qualified as an elector : 

Provided that, the entry on an electoral roll of a person in bis 
capacity as the manager of a joint family shall not disqualify him 
as an elector in his individual capacity. 

4. For the purposes of this Schedule a person who occupies 
a house or building, other than a house or building in any military 
or police lines, or part of such a house or building by virtue of ahy 
office, service or employment shall, if the house or building is not 
inhabited by the person in : whose jservioe or employ he is, be deei^ 
to occupy the house or building as a. tenant. ; 
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General Constituencies. Urban Constituencies. 

A person shall be qualified as an elector of an urban constitu- 
ency or within two miles of the boundary thereof, and who — 

(a) is, in the constituency, the owner or tenant of a house or 
building, or part of a house or building, of which the annual rental 
value is not less than Rs. 36 : provided that, whore a house or 
building or part of a house or building is held by two or more, persons 
in shares, no person shall bo qualified in respect of a share the 
annual rental value of which is less than Rs. 36 : or 

(5) in constituencies where the rental value of a house or build- 
ing is not the basis of miinicipa) taxation, was in the previous year 
assessed to a municipal tax on an incon^e of not less than Rs. 200 ; or 
(n) was in the previous year assessed to income tax ; or 
(d) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned 
or non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces ; or 

(s) has, in respect of lan^n the constituency, any of the qualifi- 
cations prescribed for an elector of a rural constituency : 

Provided that — 

(0 no person other than a Muhammadan shall be qualified as 
an elector for a Muhammadan constituency ; and 

(u) no Muhammadan shall be qualified as an elector for a non- 
Muhammadan constituency. 

6. A person shall bo qualified as an elector for a rural consti- 
tuenoy who has a place of residence in the constituency and who — 

(a) is, in urban area in the constituency, the owner or tenant 
of a house or building, or part of a house or building, of which the 
annual rental value is not less than Rs. 36 or 

(d) was, in an urban area in the constituency where the rental 
value of a house or building is not the basis of municipal taxation, 
assessed in the previous year to a municipal tax on an income of not 
less than Rs. 200 ; or 

(c) is a lambardar of a mahal, or 

(d) is a proprietor or thekadar of an estate or mahal in the 
constituency, the land revenue or kamiljamaof which is not less than 
Rs. 100 ; or 

(s) .holds in the constituency, as a proprietor or thekadar in 
proprietory right, ^ir land or khudkasht, or is a malik-makbuza, 
rayat or tenant of agricultural land in the constituency, the assessed 
or assessable revenue or rent of which is not less — 

/(O m the Raipur, Bilaspur, Drug, Chanda 

and^Betul Districts, tbafO Rs. 30, or 

(fi) in the case of land in the Bhandara, Balaghat, Nimar, 
Chhindwara and Sepni Districts, than Rs. 40, or 

(tfi) in the case af land in any other District, than Rs, 60i or 

L- :8l ■ - 
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(/) was in the previous year assessed to in-come tax, or 
(g) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces ; 

Provided that — 

^ (») no person other than a Muhammadan shall be qualified as 

an elector for a Muhammadan conbtituency ; and 

(ii) no Muhammadan shall be qualified as an elector for a non- 
Muhammadan constituency. 

Explanation : — For the purpose of clause (e) * 'tenant” shall not 
Jnclude a sub-tenant or ordinary tenant of land. 

Special Constituencies. Landholders constituencies. 

7. A person sh ill be qualified as an elector for a Landholders’ 
constituency who has a place of residence in the constituency and holds 
in the constituency agricultural land in proprietory right and who — 

(a) is the holder of a hereditary title recognised by Qovt. ; or 
is the owner of an estate as defined in section 2 (3) of the 
Central Provinces and Revenue Act, 1917 ; or 

((;) is liable to pay on the land which he holds in proprietory 
right land-revenue or Kamil jama not less than Rs. 3,000 per annumi 
The University constituency. 

8. A person shall bo qualified as an elector for the Nagpur 
University constituency who is — 

(a) a graduate of seven years’ standing of the Nagpur University, 
or if he has graduated before the establishment of the Nagpur 
University and is resident in the Central Provinces, a graduate of 
seven years’ standing of the Allahabad University, or 

(i) a Fellow or Honorary Fellow of the Nagpur University, or, if 
he was appointed a Fellow of the Allahabad University before the 
constitution of the Nagpur University and is resident in the Central 
Provinces, Fellow or Honorary Fellow of the Allahabad University. 

9. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Central 
Provinces and Berar Mining Association constituency who is a 
member of the Central Provinces and Berar Mining Association. 

The Commerce and Industry constituency . 

10. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Central 
Provinces Commerce and Industry constituency who — 

(а) is either the owner of a factory situated in the Central 

Provinces and which is subject to the provisions of the Indian 
Factories Act, 1911, or a person appointed by the owner of such a 
factory for the purpose of voting on his behalf ; or ^ . 

(б) has been appointed for the purpose of voting by any 
company having a place of business in the Central Provinces and 

^ having a paid-up capital of not less than Bs. 23,000. 



Rules for the 

Assam Legislative Council 

Composition of Legislative Council. 

1. The Legislative Council of the Governor of Assam shall 
consist of— 

1. two members of the Executive Council ex-officio ; 

2. thirty-nine elected members ; and 

3. twelve members nominated by. the Governor, of whom — 

(a) not more than seven may be officials, and 

(i) two shall be non-official persons nominated to represent 
respectively the following classes, namely — 

(f) the labouring classes ; and 

(ii) the inhabitants of backward tracts. 

II and III as lefm. 

Special qualifications for election in case of certain constituencies. 

IV. A person shall not be eligible for election as a member of 
the Council to represent — 

(а) the Shillong constituency or non-Muhammadan or Muham- 
madan rural constituency (which constituencies are hereinafter in 
these rules referred to as general constituencies), unless his name 
is registered on the electoral roll of the constituencies or of another 
general constituency ; or 

(б) a Planting, or Commerce and Industry constituency (which 
constituencies are hereinafter in these rules referred to as special 
constituencies), unless his name is registered on the electoral roll of 
the constituency. 


SCHEDULE I. 


List of Constituencies^ 


Name of Constituency. 

Class of Conbtituoncy. 

No. of 
members. 

Shillong 

General Urban 

1 

Silchaz 

Non-Muhammadan llural 

1 

Hailakandi 

do 

1 

Sylhet Sadr 

do 

1 

Snnamganj 

do 

1 

Habiganj (North) 

Habiganj (^uth) 

do 

do 

1 

1 

South Sylhet. 

do 

1 
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Name of Constituency. Class of Constituency. 


Earim^nj Non-Muhammadan Rural 

Dhubri do 

Goal para do 

Gauhati do 

Barpeta do 

Tezpur do 

Mangaldai do 

Nowgong do 

Sibsagar do 

Jorhat do 

Golaghat do 

Dibrugarh do 

North Lakbimpur do 

Cachar Muhammadan Rural 

Sylhet Sadr (North) do 

Sylhet Sailr (South) do 

Sunaniganj do 

Habigaii] (North) do 

Habiganj (South) do 

South Syllict do 

Carimganj do 

Dhubri do 

Goalpara cum South Salma va do 

Kamrup and Darrang cum Nowgong do 

Sibsagar cum Lakhiinpur do 

Assam Valley Tlanting 

Surma Valley do 

Commerce and Industry Commerce and Industry 


No of 
members. 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

2 
1 


SCHEDULE II 

Qualification of Electors 

Definitions. 

1. In this Schedule — 

(a) ‘‘estate” moans an estate as defined in section 2 of the 
Assam Labour and Emigration Act, 1901. 

{h) “manager” in relation to a tea estate includes an assistant 
manager in separate charge thereof \ 

(c) “previous year” means the financial year preceding that in 
^hich the electoral roll for the time being under preparation is first 
published under these rules. 

General Constituencies. Shillong urban constituency. 

2. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Shillong 
constituency who has during the previous year resided within the 
constituency and who— 
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(a) was in the previous year assessed in respect of municipal 
or cantonment rates or taxes to an aggregate amount of not less 
than Rs. 3 ; or 

(i) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax ; or 
(c) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned 
or non-commissioned) of His Majesty^s regular forces or of the 
Assam Rifles. 

?. A person shall be qualified as an elector for a rural cons- 
tituency who has during the previous year resided within the cons- 
tituency and who — 

(a) was in the previous year assessed in respect of municipal 
or cantonment rates or taxes to an aggregate amount of not less 
than Ks. 3, or, in the case of an assessment in the Nowgong Muni- 
cipalityj of not less than Rs. 2, or in the case of an assessment in 
the Sylhet Municipality of not less than Rs. 1-8-0 ; or 

(5) was in the previous year assessed to a tax of not less than 
Re. 1 in a union qpder Chapter III of the Bengal Municipal Act, 
1876 5 or 

(c) in the case of constituencies in the Sylhet, Cachar and 
Ooalpara District was in the previous year assessed to a chaukidari 
tax of not less than Re. 1 under the Village-Chaukidari Act, 
1870; or 

(d) in the case of any constituency other than those referred to 
in clause (c) — 

(i) owned land, theMand revenue upon which has been assessed 
or is assessable at not less than Re. 1 per annum ; or 

(u) is liable to pay a local rate of not less than Re. 1 per 
annum ; or 

{e) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax ; or 
(/) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned 
or non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces or of the 
Assam Rifles : 

Provided that — 

(0 no person other than a Muhammadan shall bo quali6e(| as 
an elector for a Muhammadan constituency, and 

(n) no Muhammadan shall be qualified as an elector for a non- 
Muhammadan constituency. 


Joint families. 

4. . Where property is held or payments are made jointly by 
the members of a joint family, the family shall be adopted a^ the 
unit for deciding whether under this Schedule the requisite qualifica- 
tion exists ; and, if it does exist, the person qualified shall be, 
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in the case of a Hindu joint family, the manager thereof and in other 
cases the member authorised in that behalf by the family concerned. 

Special Conatituendes. Planting constituendea. 

5. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Assam 
Valley Planting constituency who is the Superintendent or manager 
of a tea estate in the Assam Valley, and a person shall be qualified 
as an elector in the Surma Valley Planting constituency who is the 
superintendent or manager of a tea estate in the Surma Valley. 

Commerce and Industry constituendea . 

6. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Commerce 
and Industry constituency who — 

(а) is the owner of a factory, other than a tea factory, situated 
in Assam and which is subject to the provisions of the Indian 
Factories Act, 1911, or is a person appointed by the owner of such 
a factory for the purpose of voting on his behalf ; or 

(б) has been appointed for the purpose of voting by any com- 
pany, other than a company principally engaged in the tea industry, 
having a place of business in Assam and having a paid-up capital of 
not less than Bs. 25,000. 



ImperiEd Bank of India 

Despatch of the Govt, of India to the Sec. of State 

Simla, 25th, June 1919, {P%Mished in India an February 10th, 1920) 

We have the honour to plaoe before you a proposal for the 
amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks of Bengal, Bombay, and 
Madras. Wo wero originally approached informally in this matter 
by the Secrotaries of tho throo Banks, and you have already 
cordially approved tho idea of amalgamation contemplating as it 
did such increase of capital as may be necessary, a scheme for 
increasing the number of banks and improvements in the future 
management of the rupee debt in India. You have also informed us 
that, in order to assist tho movement, you would agree to the trans- 
fer to the amalgamated bank, under such safeguards as we may see 
fit to recommend, of the balances now held in the reserve treasuries 
in India. Subsequently, you agreed in principle that the amalga- 
mated bank shall bo allowed to open an office in London, but 
reserved, until you received tho detailed scheme, your decision as 
to the restriction to bo imposed on the business to be conducted by 
the Bank in London. We have since received from the Directors 
of the three Banks a jbint Memorandum (enclosure 1) embodying 
the scheme which, with your approval, they propose to lay before 
their share- holders. The details of the scheme have been informally 
discussed in conversations between our Finance Department and the 
representatives of the three Banks with the purpose of ascertaining 
precisely what the Banks propose and in particular what they expect 
from the Government. We have now examined the draft scheme, 
and it has our general approval. Tho Memorandum is, to a large 
extent, self-explanatory, and we need not, therefore, recapitulate 
its item, but proceeded to express our views upon some of its more 
important aspects in so far as these affect the interests of ourselves 
and of the general public. 

Before doing so, however, we consider it important to emphasise 
that the present movement is purely spontaneous, that it is the 
natural growth of banking evolution, and that, though it would 
unwise to attempt to foresee the process, what is now happening will 
be a more valuable foundation for any later movement which may 
eventuate in the direction of a State Bank. You will obsejrve that 
a large . part of the proposals which have been placed before us 
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represents merely a measure of consolidation, which is merely the 
domestic concern- of the three Presidency Banks. As pointed out 
in paragraph 2 of the Directors’ Memorandum, the interest of the 
Banks themselves render it highly desirable, if not imperative, to 
effect some sort of consolidation and to make a supreme effort to 
overcome the obstacle of local interests and to avoid the inter- 
provincial jealousies and mutual suspicions which had a large share 
in wrecking previous attempts at amalgamation to a scheme of that 
character, conceived, as is the present, in a spirit of mutual co-opera- 
tion and forbearance. There could, we imagine, be no possible 
objection on the part of the State unless it could be shown, which, 
in this instance, is clearly not the case, that it was in some way 
detrimental to National interests. If then the Banka’ proposals 
were limited to mere consolidation of interests and a pooling of 
resources, we should, while welcoming the unification and strength- 
ening of these important public institutions and the consequent 
simplification of our own relations with them, find it necessary to 
say little in support of the scheme. It is because the present 
purposes go considerably further than a mere banking amalgamation 
and contain the germ of large developments which, as we believe, 
can not fail to result in much benefit to this country, that we attach 
to them the highest importance and make no apology for examining 
at some length their bearing upon certain current problems. 

The main direction in which we look for National gain for 
commending them to you strongly lies in the promise they hold of 
helping appreciably to further the development of banking in India. 
As you are, doubtless, aware, public opinion in this country is rapidly 
growing more articulate as to the necessity for a wide-spread 
increase in banking facilities, if India’s industrial development is 
not to be hampered and if the people are to be weaned from ^their 
present predilection for holding their savings in the form of hoarded 
cash or bullion. The subiect has been ventilated on more than one 
occasion recently in our Legislative Council. It was brought 
prominently to the notice of the recent Industries Commission by 
many witnesses, and our currency difficulties of the last few years 
have forced it moie and more upon our attention while the 
success of the propaganda associated with the two War Loans has 
thrown an instructive light upon the amount of money in this 
country which is at present diverted into fruitful employment, but it 
would not, we think, be altogether correct to ascribe this state of; 
affairs solely to the ingrained habits of the people, their ignorander 
their conservatism and their suspicion, which can only be removed 
by the process of educatioo. That the spread of education will 
worit ^ ste^y and irobimiitiai change mental attitude of the 
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people on this matter we have no doubt, but it ia useless to educate 
people into a willingness to follow civilised habits as regards keeping 
a hand in banking facilities. For them to do so, progress in these 
two respects must go hand in hand. Even, however, in the present 
stage of educational development, there is undoubted room for a 
much larger supply of banking facilities as witnessed by the 
temporary success of certain banks in the richer agricultural districts 
of Northern India, unsound ness of which, followed by their failure 
in 1913, had an unfortunate effect in retarding in those parts of 
the country the development of the banking habit. 

It is true that during the past two decades there has been, on 
the whole, a large increase in the number of batiks operating in India 
and in the volume of their deposits, and ther^ ha9 similarly been 
very largo and steady growth in the amount of cheques passed 
through the Clearing Houses at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi 
and Rangoon. It would, however, be incorrect to infer that an 
increase in banking deposits or in the number of cheques drawn on 
banks indicates anything like a corresponding increase in banking 
habits or indeed very much more than that the volume and turn>over 
of money in the principal money markets have enormously increased 
in bank deposits and in the amount of cheques cleared has accrued 
at the principal seaports, and taking India as a whole, we think that 
no competent observer would deny that blinking development in 
India is far behind the country’s necessities. 

In our opinion an indispensable preliminary to any widespread 
growth in banking is the establishment of a strong, unified bank in 
intimate relations with Government and with a large number of 
branches throughout the country. At the present time there are 
more than 200 districts in India and Burma in whichthereis .no 
branch of the Presidency Bank and only in a very few of these is 
there a branch of a joint stock bank of any importance (such as the 
Alliance Bank of Simla and of the Allahabad Bank) doing banking 
business on modern lines. We doubt, if in the present constitution 
in which there are three separate banks working independently, 
any further substantial increase in the number of branches if to be' 
looked for owing mainly to the considerations of territorial limits 
and of profit and loss. The Presidency Banks have now undertaken 
as part of the present amalgamation scheme to establish 100 new 
branches within 5 years, and we have every reason to hope that the 
progrespive policy thus initiated will be continued until at least in 
every district and eventually in every town of importance a branch 
of the Imperial Bank is established. We do not claim that the 
wide-spread extension of branches will work a sudden miracle or 
will iinaiediately prove itself the long sought talisman to charm 
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the wealth of India from its hoards. Wo do not look for rapid or 
dramatic results, but a beginning must be made, and we think that 
mere appearance in a district of a bank which conducts Government's 
treasury and public business, as to whose stability there can be no 
question and from which local traders and dealers in produce can 
obtain advances on reasonable terms, must, in due course, inevitably 
have an appreciable effect upon the local mental attitude towards 
banking in general, and in the course of time wo shall expect to 
see the new branches of the Imperial Bank attract a large amount 
of deposit from the general public in such localities. 

There are, moreover, other results which may reasonably be 
looked for from the large increase in the number of branches now 
contemplated. In those places in which they are already established, 
the Presidency Banks usually act ns bankers of the other local banks. 
They keep most of the latter’s cash, and it is to the Presidency 
Bank that a local bank turns when it h in ditficultios or when in a 
period of tight money it desires to pledge Government or other 
gilt-edged securities. The position of the Presidency Bank, as 
bankers, has noticeably grown during the recent years, and on many 
occasions have the Pre.sidency Banks rendered valuable assistance in 
quelling an incipient panic or in coming to the relief of a local baiik 
which, through no fault of its own, was in temporary difficulties. 
It cannot, we think, be expected that the number of banks in up- 
country districts can b»3 largely increased or can be placed on a 
satisfactory footing unless there is at their door a powerful bank to 
which a sound institution can tnrii iii lime of trouble and to which 
it can look for guidance in its general financial policy. Many of 
such banks would, of course, engage in business from which a Presi- 
dancy Bank or its successor must necessarily be debarred, but it is, 
we think, of groat importance that they should have behind them 
an institution on which they can rely for assistance and which will 
form the solid background necessary for the healthy development 
of the various forms of banking, agricultural, industrial and ordinary 
joint stock, of which this country is admittedly in need. For such 
development, moreover, an equal necessity is a sufficient supply of 
men trained in modern methods of book-keeping. The mere staffing 
of a large number of new branches of the amalgamated bank wdll 
necessarily involve training, the employment of Indian agency to 
a very much greater extent than at the present time, and a demand 
for and training of such men by the Imperial Bank should have a 
variable influence in stimulating their supply for other banking 
institutes, just as the requirements of our Public Works Department 
have undoubtedly stimulated the growth of the engineering profes- 
sion in India. A further and almost equally important result, which 
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we anticipate will follow from the establishment of the new Bank 
and from the multiplication of its branches, is a substantial increase 
in the assistance given by it to the internal trade of the country 
through its relations with the indigenous banking system. The 
extent to which the Presidency Banks already help to finance the 
internal trade of India by their purchases and rediscounting of 
internal bills of exchange known generally as hundis at their Head- 
offices and branches, is not perhaps always realised. The shroffs, 
mahajans, chettis and others, who, either directly or by their rela- 
tions with smaller ^^bankcrs^' of the same kind, largely finance the 
movement of produce and of important articles of commerce such 
as piece-goods in the up-country markets, rely to a very great extent 
upon assistance from the Presidency Banks, when in a season of 
active trade, their own capital is fully employed dn some occasions, 
for example, when the amount of hundis held by the Banks of 
Bengal and Bombay has exceeded a third of their total advances, 
and during the busy season the proportion is really less than a 
quarter. The connection of the Presidency Banks with up-country 
trade is thus very close and intimate. By the rates which they 
charge on the discount of hundis and by their willingness or refusal 
to extend their commitments in that direction, they profoundly 
influence the provision of credit and money rates in the up-country 
bazaars. It is clear that by ratification of its operations through a 
largely increased number of branches and by its ability to 
employ more funds in the discount of hundis and similar bills, 
the amalgamated bank will bo able to irrigate the channels of 
internal trade to a substantially larger extent than is at present 
possible. 

And again, the mere fact of amalgamation will at once facilitate 
the improvement of the administration of the public debt to which 
we attach great importance and have recently given much attention 
and in which the banks have expressed their readiness, after 
amalgamation, to give us their full co-operation. The law regarding 
Government securities in India and the rules and procedure relating 
thereto, which arc largely the result of the present law and tl^e 
system under which the public debt accounts are maintained, w^e 
framed at a time when the holders of our securities consisted mainly 
of substantial people in the principal cities and towns, and when 
the tenders to our annual loans were confined chiefly to a few banks 
and financial houses. Even before the War it was manifest that 
our public debt system required a radical overhauling. The 
experience gained during the unexpectedly sucisessful operations 
of the two Indian War Loans has now shown that reforms in this 
direction are imperative if we are to retain touch with the 
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enormously increased number of holders of our securities scattered 
throughout India and are not to alienate the small investor by 
procedure and rules which, though tolerable perhaps to the business 
people and large investors, are unsuitable and irritating to the 
semi-educated holders of a hundred ruppee bond in an up-country 
district. We hope in the near future to be in a position to lay before 
you our proposals for the recasting of the present Indian Securities 
Act and of the procedure and rules based thereon. Meanwhile, 
it is clear that such reforms must be accompanied by an improve- 
ment in the administration of the Public Debt Offices, and as we 
shall show, will be grealy facilitated by the amalgamation of the 
three Presidency Banks under the arrangements as laid down 
in the main and subsidiary agreements with the maintenance of the 
Public Debt books and accounts, including those relating to 
securities, the interest whereof is payable in the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies centralised in the Public Debt Office at Calcutta, the 
work done by the Public Debt Offices at Bombay and Madras 
being very much more restricted in character and practically 
confined to the payment at the presidency town itself. The 
subsidiary agreements contain, in fact, a provision that the Bank 
of Bombay and Madras shall not supervise or audit any such 
transactions occurring at the District Treasuries and their 
Presidencies. Again, as regards the renewal of securities, which 
in this country, owing to the form of security in which the Public 
Debt is largely held, constitutes an important part of the current 
work. The work of those two Public Debt Offices is in practice 
confined to the renewal of clean paper owing principally to the fact 
that, under the subsidiary agreements two-thirds of the renewal 
fees go to the Bank of Bengal, oven though the renewing office 
may incur .the re.sponsibility. Without going into further details 
it. is sufficient to say that, as a result of the present system, every 
piece of .script is borne on the registers of the Calcutta Office and 
practically every transaction relating thereto has to come to that 
oifico for audit account or some other purpose. This excessive 
centralisation resulted in .something approaching a break-down at 
the Calcutta Office during the issue of the 1917 War Loan, and it 
was largely for this reason that in the following year we introduced 
the system of issung script to the applicants over the counter at 
certain Government Offices and at the Hoad Offices and Branches 
of the Presidency Banks. Even with this relief, however, the 
work at the Calcutta Office has remained very congested, and with 
the growth of the public, debt the position grows steadily worse. 
From the point of view of the general public also it is undoubtedly 
bicouveuierit and tiresome, whenever they have occasion to renew 
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their securities, or when any question arises regarding them, to have 
to doal with a district office. 

So long as the thieo Public Debt Offices are managed by 
separate institutions, any radical decentralisation of the public 
debt administration is difficult, if not impossible. Once however, 
the amalgamation has taken place and pecuniary considerations 
between the three banks have been eliminated and we have to deal 
with a singly managed institution, a considerable measure of 
decentralisation will become possible. As soon as the necessary 
arrangements can be made for the staff and accommodation at 
Bombay and Madras, we contemplate the gradual splitting up 
of the accounts and the registers relating to our various loans 
and distributing them between the throe Presidency Public Debt 
Offices which will then conduct all businesse'fe connected with the 
securities held in their respective territories. This measure will, we 
hope, represent only the first step in the direction of decentralisa* 
tion. The changes in the law which you have now under your 
consideration will enable a good deal of the work connected with 
small holdings of securities to be conducted in the districts in which 
they are held, and in course of time, as the new Bank establishes 
in every district, it should be possible for the maviority of up-country 
holders to put through at their district head-quarters all business 
connected with their securities. 

Abolition of the Reserve Treasuries. 

Another very important feature of those proposals,, which is 
beyond a mere amalgamation of the three Banks, but which, in our 
opinion, is not feasible without it, is the abolition of the reserve 
treasuries. You have already agreed to this proposal, subject to 
such safeguards as wo may recommend. In view of the fact that the 
new Bank will bo entrusted with the greater part and eventually, 
when branches are established in every district headquarters, with 
the whole of our Indian balances, the extent to which Government 
might justifiably leave their funds with the Presidency Banks, there- 
by releasing money for the use of trade, is a question which has been 
vigorously canvassed from time to time, particularly since the 
establishment of the Reserve Treasuries in 1876. We do not think 
it necessary to encumber the present reference by an examination of 
the arguments put forward on one side or the other in previous 
controversies and discussions. The proposal has been accepted by 
you in principle, and moreover, events have moved with such 
rapidity in recent years and the pressure of war conditions of the 
problem have fundamentally changed the banks and ourselves to 
realise so clearly the practical benefit of a common policy amounting 
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almo&t to a pooling and tho issues as previously drawn have become 
obsolete. A condderation of the safeguards which should be taken 
from tho now Banks is, however, so closely connected with the whole 
question of our future relations with it, that we think it desirable 
to refer briefly to certain observations which were made regarding 
this matter by certain high authorities at about tho time that the 
scheme for a Central Bank was under discussion (1899-1901), as 
those observations may fairly bo taken as indicative of the official 
attitude towards this question both then until fairly recently. 

In the course of a speech in the Legislative Council on the 1st 
September, 1899, when introducting a Bill to relax slightly the 
restrictions imposed on the business of the Presidency Banks, the 
finance member, Sir Chinton Dowkins said : ‘‘The Presidency 
Banks depend to a quite exceptional degree for their cash balances on 
the Government account. As Sir J. Westland showed in the busy 
season, nearly 80 to 90 per cent of these balances are supplied from 
the Government, a fact, which added to the fluctuations in the rate 
of discount, may make us ask seriously how far the Presidency Banks 
have sufficient capital to allow of the absorption of the resources in 
their command in enterprises, the securities of which might not be 
easily realisable. Again, tho circumstances of India are peculiar. In 
England, if the Government were suddenly in need of money and tho 
Bank of England had locked up the Government balances, it would 
not be of serious consequence. Money could be procured from 
a dozen other different quarters. In India this would not be possible 
and indeed wo have a historic example in the embarrassment which 
the inability or reluctance of the Banks to produce the money 
deposited with them brought upon Government when confronted 
with the sudden emergency of the Orissa famine,” — and on tho same 
occasion Lord Curzon said : '*Tho Presidency Banks are not like the 
ordinary banks. No relaxations of restrictions, even if such wore 
possible in an extreme degree, could make them so. They differ 
because the bulk of their cash balances or what 1 suppose I may 
call their loanable capital is supplied by Government and because if 
we subtract this at any given moment, they are not as a rule in posses- 
sion of sufficient independent capital to enable them to conduct 
operations on a largo scale. The Government, therefore, is under a 
peculiar responsibility for these Banks, and wo are bound to enforce 
special regulations for tho protection and the security of the balances 
which wo ourselves have provided.” T he accuracy of the above 
observations so far as they related to the dependence of the Presi- 
dency Banks upon the Government funds, was at once challenged 
by the Banks, and we have thought it desirable to examine with 
reference to the present question of safeguards not only the extent 
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to which the Banks are in the present conditions dependent jn 
Qovernment deposits, bat also the extent to which their resources 
will be augmented and their responsibilities to us increased when 
they are entrusted with the whole of our Indian balance. 

The enclosed statement (enclosure 2) gives the average percen- 
tage of Government’s deposits in the Presidency Banks to their capital 
and reserve, to their total working capital (i.e., capital reserve and 
deposits) and to their cash balances during the last seven quinquennia. 
It will be seen that until the War the Presidency Banks were depen- 
dent to a steadily diminishing extent upon the Government funds 
loft with them, but that during the War, as a result of the policy 
already referred to and regarding which more will be said hereafter, 
the precentage of Government deposits to the working capital and 
to cash was higher than at any time during the previous fifteen years. 
The diminishing extent to which the Presidency Banks have 
during the past thirty years depended upon their use of Govern- 
ment funds due to the great increase in their private deposits as 
shown by the figures in the statement (enclosure 3) giving the 
Banks’ capital, reserve deposits, and cash balances as on the 31st 
December for a number of years. It will bo seen that the private 
deposits have grown from 8 and half crores in 1880 to 12 and three 
fourth crores in 1900, 32 and one-third crores in 1910 and 36 and 
half, 40, 38 and half, 44 and throe-fourth, 67 and three-fourth, and 
61 and half crores in the six years 1913 to 1918 respectively, and 
that the Government deposits have not increased in anything like 
the same degree. 

The proportion in which Government funds have been placed 
with the Banks or retained in the reserve and other Treasuries 
is also relevant to the present question and can be judged from 
the figures for the past eight years given in enclosure 4, the figures 
for each year being an average of the figures for the end of each 
month. It will bo seen that from 1914-15 onwards we have left 
a much higher proportion of our total cash balances with the Banks, 
the amount locked up in the reserve treasuries being corresponding- 
ly smaller. This policy was deliberately adopted during the war, 
as much as in our own interests as in those of the banks and of 
the money market in general, and was rendered possible .by the 
intimate and friendly relations which have in recent years prevailed 
between the banks and ourselves. It would in any case have 
been necessary for us to stand behind the Presidency Banks 
in the event of a serious run on these institutions arising from 
fancies or war alarms to which the Indian market was peculiarly 
Busceptible, and it was at the same time vital to us to take 
such steps as were in our power to secure the money market against 
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the strain to which our war finance must have exposed it. While this 
policy of entrusting the Presidency Banks with a much larger share 
of our funds was thus primarily enforced on us by the war conditions, 
its success have been one of the principal financial lessons of the War, 
and has convinced us of the desirability and safety of making it a 
permanent feature of our relations with the banks. It has during 
the war kept the Indian money market in a state of comparative 
ease and has removed to a considerable extent the previous large 
seasoned fluctuation in the Bank rates during the year. It has there' 
by led to the fuither result, which was one of the main objects 
which we had in view, namely that wo have been enabled to finance 
our own war expenditure as well as a very largo disbursements on 
account of the same by means of treasury bills, supplemented by 
ways and means, advances from the Presidency Banks to an extent 
which previous to the war would have been regarded as inconceiva- 
ble. On 31st March, 1918, the amount of Treasury Bills outstanding 
was Forty three and half crores and on the same date in 1919 was 
Forty nine and one-fourth. 

In August,»1918, our advances from the Banks of Bengal and 
Bombay amounted to 1 7 crores. There can be no doubt, moreover, 
that the successes of the War Loans of 1917 and 1918 were facilita- 
ted by the ease of the money markets due in a large measure to the 
fact that the large sums which our borrowing operations took off 
fiom those markets were not locked up in the reserve treasuries, but 
were kept with the Presidency Banks. 

The question naturally arises to what extent an amalgated 
bank bearing the responsibility of making Government funds avail- 
able whenever required could have made use of the reserve treasury 
funds for ordinary banking purposes. The following figures show 
that the average amounts retained in that reserve treasuries during 
the busy seasons (November to ' April inclusive) of the past eight 
years was: 1911-12 lakhs 403, 1912-13 lakhs 1024. 1913-14 lakhs 
708, 1914-15 lakhs 338, 1915-16 lakhs 375, 191 7-18 lakhs 308, 
1918-19 lakhs 196. It will be seen that during the busy seasons of 
1912-13 and 1913-14 large sums were retained in the Boserve 
Treasuries, and it can scarcely be said that they were likely to be 
needed in the near future for Government requirements. As 
regards more recent years, however, it is clear that the amount 
of extra resources made available would have been comparatively 
small. On several occasions during 1918-1919 there were treasury 
balances in fact under a crore. Now in the present conditions it 
would be difiBcult if not impracticable to empty the Beserve 
Treasuries completely, one reason being that it is always 
necessary to retain a certain balance to meet the currency trails- 
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fers granted to the public which involves a payment from 
the Reserve Treasury into Currency at the issuing centre. So long 
as the Banks at the issuing and paying centres are separate institu- 
tions, the Reserve Treasuries are practically a necessity with an 
amalgamated bank. However, this would not be necessary as, 
although the notes would have to bo paid into currency by the 
Bank at, say, Bombay, the currency would pay notes into the 
Bank at Calcutta, so that the Bank’s total cash balance would on 
the whole be unaffected. On the whole, it is probably safe to say 
that the abolition of the Reserve Troasunes would in normal times 
result in an appreciable accretion to the Bank’s resources. 

It by no means follows, however, that an amalgamated bank 
entrusted with the custody of (lovcjrnmont funds would bo .able to 
use the whole of those freely for ordinary bliiikiiig purposes. As 
regards the funds kept in those district treasuries where there is 
at present no branch of the bank, it is now the practice to limit 
these to the minima necessary to provide for near disbursements, 
and the new Bank would not be able to count on any substantial 
usable surplus therefrom, and as regards the Reserve Treasuries 
themselves the demands on these are apt to be sudden and large, 
and although they will doubtless bo necessary to make at short 
notice payment into currency on account of some corresponding 
adjustments elsewhere, such as a withdrawal from the currency 
reserve in London, at the present time the Reserve Treasuries act as a 
valuable buffer between sudden and unforeseen Government demands 
and the Presidency Banks Each balances the other and although no 
doubt the former ultimately react on the latter, it is frequently 
the reserve Treasuries that receive the first shock. In one of the 
memoranda presented by Sir Lionel Abrahams to the Chamberlain 
Commission it was assumed that for Government purposes an emer- 
gency reserve of one and half crores would have to be maintained. 
Experience can alone show how much of their resources the banks 
must keep in the form of additional cash if the reserve, Treasuries 
be abolished. During the War the Controller of Currency has 
frequently been obliged to run things very fine in order not to 
withdraw cash from the Presidency Banks at a time when it would 
have been undesirable to tighten the money markets. There seems 
little doubt that with no Reserve Treasuries the bank will have to 
keep a somewhat higher proportion of cash to the liabilities than 
would otherwise be the case although this consideration will in 
practice be to some extent counter-balanced by the pooling and 
consequent economy of the resources of the four parties. 

The foregoing examination of this portion of the amalgamation 
scheme will have given some idea of the extent to which the new 
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Bank will bear a large aggregate res^ponsibility in the matter of the 
cuitody of public funds than is the case with the Presidency banks 
as at present constituted. It remains to consider what further 
safe-guards is it necessary to take from the new Bank, over and 
above those which are contained in the present Act, the general 
character of which wo do not propose to change. It has been 
shown that during the last few years, if the Reserve Treasuries had 
not been in existence, the amount of extra funds lying with the 
Banks would have been comparatively small owing to the fact that 
money was deliberately not allowed to accnmnlato in the Reserve 
Treasuries. Wc feel, however, that tlio circumstances of the last 
few years have biio»i exceptional. They were years of war when 
it was of vital importance to keep the money markets as easy as 
possible in order to facilitate the iinancit)g of our war disbursements 
when it would have bean justifiable to take som risk, should a 
risk have been thought likely to follow therefrom, and when, more- 
over, there was undoubtedly a general feeling on the part of the 
Directors and executive authorities of the Banks that in war time 
patriotism demanded their working hand in hand with Government 
to the greatest possible extent. We were thus enabled to keep 
intimate touch with the general policy which was being adopted by 
the banks and to assure ourselves that the exceptionally largo 
balances which wo were keeping with them were being used in the 
best interests of . the country. With inevitable changes in the 
personnel a continuance of this personal touch carinot bo gnrantoed. 
Furthermore with the definite abolition of the Reserve Treasuries, 
we shall lose the inherent power which wo at present possess of 
withdrawing our deposits from the Banks in excess of the guaran- 
teed minimum at any time, which power has placed us in a 
very strong position to exorcise an informal influence over their 
general policy. Wo arc of opinion, therefore, that it is desir- 
able for us to have a representative, who would naturally bo 
the Controller of Currency, upon the Governing Body of the 
Bank whose function and duty it would be to keep us in 
touch with all important developments in the Bank’s general 
policy, and who would possess the statutory power (which we 
anticipate would rarely if ever require to be exercised) of holding 
up action on any matter of high importance as affecting the interest 
of Government or the safety of its balances pending our orders 
thereon. We should ordinarily be averse to a Government official 
being concerned in any way in ordinary banking transactions, and 
we have no desire to repeat the former experiment when Govern- 
ment Directors were attached to the Boards of the Presidency Banks. 
The functions of the Central Board as defined in paragraph 4 to 6 
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of the Directors’ memorandum will, however, bo of such a general 
nature as to obviate that objection. In the case of an ordinary 
private institution official representation on the managing body 
might well be regarded as of very doubtful expediency, owing to the 
fact that in the eyes of the public there would bo laid on Govern- 
ment, rightly or wrongly, the moral responsibility for its stability 
and good working, but in the case of the proposed Imperial Bank 
that responsibility cannot in practice possibly be evaded. The mere 
fact that it will be entrusted with the whole of our funds will make 
its stability a matter for the State of the gravest concern and wo 
do nob see what \iseful purpose will be served by any attempt to 
obtain soeurity by less direct methods or to avoid a frank recogni- 
tion of the interests involved. Wo understand " that the banks 
themselves are of opinion that the pre.senco of an experienced finan- 
cial officer of Government on the Central Board will conduce to 
smooth working and will moreover bo of considerable assistance 
to the bank by ensuring that the latter shall bo kept fully and 
rapidly informed of Government requirements in the matter of 
funds and of the way in which Government’s financial policy will 
react upon its own. 

Branch Office in London. 

Wo now turn to the question of the establishment of an office of 
the new bank in London, the proposals regarding which are set forth 
in paragraphs 8 and 9 of the bank’s memorandum and which is a 
feature of the scheme to which they attach very great importance. 
We have already pointed out that the proposed amalgamation 
is a measure of consolidation which is not inconsistent with and 
would indeed be a necessary preparation for further development ; 
it serves no useful purpose therefore to consider whether any 
particular feature of tlic amalgamation is or is not absolutely essential 
at the pre.s3nt stage ; if the feature in question is not open to 
active objection and if the Banks attach importance to it, there 
seems no reason for making difficulties about it. This we consider 
is the situation as regards the London office. It is common know- 
ledge that the Banks have long desired access to London and bafe 
consistently been refused it. The grounds set forth in the memoran- 
dum for renewing the proposal have been largely strengthened by the 
prospect of amalgamation, and in our opinion so far at any. rate as they 
relate to the business described in paragraph 8 they are irresistible. 
We feel confident that you will agree that in the case of a national 
institution like the Imperial Bank of India the denial of a London 
Office which would bo represented as dictated by excessive care for 
the interests of non-Indian concerns cannot be contemplated. 
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Bullion Business. 

We do not think that any comments from us are needed 
as regards the items of business mentioned in paragraph 8 of the 
memorandum other than those dealt with in clauses (7) and (9). 
As regards the bullion business mentioned in clause (7) we are satis- 
fied that the Banks have no desire to engage in such business as an 
exchange operation or in any way inconsistent with our general 
exchange and currency policy. What they have in mind is the buy- 
ing and selling of bullion in normal times for consumption in the 
Indian bazars which, until the War, formed an important part of 
India’s foreign trade. The business would be under your control 
and, subject as it would be to the important qualifications mentioned 
in the memorandum, we can see no possible reason why the now 
bank should not be allowed to undertake it. 

Competition with Exchange Banks. 

As regards clause (9) of paragraph 8 of the memorandum, it 
will bo seen that the banks are willing to confine their exchange 
operations (other than those for their own constituents which are 
already permitted) to the rediscounting of Bill of Exchange, that is, 
in practice to dealings with the Exchange Banks alone and would, 
therefore, not compete with the latter in their ordinary business 
with the public. The Presidency Banks have, in the past, strongly 
resented their exclusion from competition with the ordinary ex- 
change banks, jxud much might bo said in favour of the view that 
such exclusion is not justifiod. We think, nevertheless, that on 
the whole the banks are wise in their decision to abstain from 
making any request to this elfect in view of the vested interests 
which they would antagonise and of the fact that they are in India 
the Bankers of the Exchange Banks themselves who could not 
bo expected to continue to remain their funds with and to disclose 
thoir position to a competition as restricted in the clause in question. 
The power to do this business would alford one moans for the Bank 
to move its funds between India and London. We think, moreover, 
that in this respect the Bank would probably perform a useful func- 
tion and might at times be of material assistance to the Exchange 
Banks in relieving them either in London or in India of surplus 
Bills which they might find it convenient to dispose of. 

Disposal of Surplus Balance. 

The further developments touched on in paragraph 9 of the 
memorandum deal with matters of more importance to yourself 
and ourselves. As regards the disposal of your surplus balances, wo 
think that the new bank would be content to be given the same 
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facilities as are already given to approved borrowers and in addition 
to be employed by you, as far as practicable, in lending these out. 
Experience alone will show how far you would find it possible to 
employ the bank in this direction consistently with your obligations 
to other parties. You may possibly, therefore, not wish to commit 
yourself in this matter beforehand though we trust you will be able 
to give a general assurance of your willingness to work the London 
Ofiico of the bank as far as possible. As regards the conduct of 
your remittance business the bank’s remarks admittedly have 
regard to possible future developments rather than to the produce 
which can bo brought into force more or leas at once. We are 
inclined to think that the use by the bank of its own resources in 
the business of rediscounting bills of exchange will in due course 
show the desirability of employing it in the transfer of public funds 
from India to London and vice versa, but here again you will perhaps 
prefer not to anticipate developments, the natural direction of which 
it would be difficult at this stage confidently to forecast. 

The Paper Currency. 

The above remarks applied with still greater force to what is 
said in paragraph II of the memorandum regarding the eventual 
making over to the bank of the management of the Paper Currency 
at a time like the present, when the whole future of our currency 
policy is wrapped in uncertainty and is about to be the subject 
of consideration by a body of experts. It would manifestly 
be impossible for the now Bank to contemplate the undertaking 
of this responsibility. When, however, a stable policy has been 
evolved and the currency conditions have settled down and 
when the management of the paper currency in India will 
consist of a more or less routine application of authoritatively 
established principles, then wo think that the employment of 
the Bank as our agent in this matter might well be favourably 
considered. To more than this we obviously cannot commit our- 
selves at the present stage. We take this opportunity, however, 
of remarking that the suggestion made by the banks for the adoption 
of the system which we understand has proved so successful in the 
United States of providing for an automatic expansion and contrac- 
tion of the currency, by basing the issue of new notes to tome extent 
upon commercial bills, is one which, in our opinion, is worth com- 
mending to the consideration of the impending Currency Committee. 
Should it eventually be approved in principle, its adoption in 
practice will obviously bo facilitated if the management of the 
currency is in the hands of the institution, qualified by the ex- 
perience gained in its own business to exercise a proper discrimina- 
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tion in the selection of the mercantile bills against which new notes 
will be issued and on the maturity of which they will bo retired. 

Financial Adjustments. 

We have very carefully considered whafc financial adjustment 
will be necessary betwoen us and the Amalgamated Bank in view of 
the concession which it is i)rop 08 od to confer upon it. Under the 
present agreements the Banks receive a certain lump and all pay- 
ments (Bengal Bs. 43,600. Bombay Rs. 12,210 and Madras 
Rs. 12,000) for the conduct of Government business at their Head 
Offices, but receive no payments for such business done at their 
branches. They also receive remuneration at the rate of Rs. 2,000 
per crore of public '^ebt for the management of the Public Debt 
Offices. In consultation with the authorities of the three Banks, 
wo have closely examined tlie question as to the quid pro quo which 
should be given to us in the shape of a share in the profits or other- 
wise as a return for the use of the whole of our Indian balances. 
Since 1913 the dividend-ewra-bonus of the Bank of Bengal has been 
increased from 14 to 17 per cent, and that of the Bank of Bombay 
from 13 to 19, no increase having been made in that of the Bank of 
Madras, Owing to the general prosperity which India has enjoyed 
during the war and to the large increase in the volume and circu- 
lation of money in the principal markets, the profits of the Banks of 
Bengal and Bombay would doubtless have increased quite apart from 
their use of the Government funds entrusted to them. But we 
think it highly probable that this growth in profits has also been 
stimulated by the large amounts which you have deliberately retain- 
ed with the Banks during the last few years. We have shown 
above that while as compared with recent years the amount, of extra 
resources obtained by the now bank will bo comparatively sniall, as 
compared with the earlier years the omoiint will probably bo sub- 
stantial and if these extra funds were to be lent out to the high- 
est bidder there is no doubt that in the busy season we sboidd bo 
able to earn an appreciable amount of interest thereon. It might be 
argued, therefore, that there is every justification for the participa- 
tion by the State in the profits of the Bank as, for example, by the 
payment to the former of interest upon the average amount of 
Government deposits above some specified sum or by a definite share 
in the profits after a certain dividend has been realised. There are, 
however, certain important considerations which weigh in the 
ov>posite direction. In the first place, as pointed out in paragraph 
12 of the Banks' Memorandum, the undertaking to adopt a pro- 
gressive policy in the matter of opening new branches will, there is 
iitle doubt, for some time result in a loss to the Bank on their 
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working. Those centres of trade, at which a branch is likely to 
show a profit in the near future, have to a largo extent already 
boon exploited by the three banks and as more branches 
are established a comparatively longer time must elapse before the 
opening up of the localities concerned will result in a business 
profit to the branches of the Bank established therein. If the 
banks were to remain separate institutions, and as at present 
constituted, it is highly improbablo that in the intorosts of their 
sharo-holders they would be justified in oi)cning more tha)i a very 
few more branches. Secondly as wo have already })ointed out the 
possession of additional funds derived frofh the Government will 
entail additional responsibilities and it will be necessary for the new 
Bank so to nrrangij its policy as to maintain itself in a position to 
meet sudden and unforeseen demands which at present fall mainly 
upon the Boservo 'rreasuries. 'rhirdly it will be observed that the 
banks have refrained from stipulating for any fixed minimum for 
the total amount of Govornmoiit’s balanc(;s and it follows that by 
this poolling of resources the Bank will at certain times bo using 
its own private funds for Government purposes. 

For those reasons wo feel that it is quite impossible to attempt 
at this stage to balance the account however roughly, and that the 
only practical course will bo as suggested in the memorandum for no 
financial adjustment to he made or claimed on either side during tho 
first tliree years of tho Bankas working. At the end of that period 
it is probably that sufficient experience will have been gained to 
estimate how far the conduct of Government business has on the 
whole been profitable to the Bank and, should you api)rovo this 
conclusion, we propose to review this question again at that time. 
Wo woulfl, however, exclude horn the above arrangement tho 
public debt work to bo performed by tho bank for Government. 
As pointed out in paragraph 13 of tho memorandum the cost of 
this work to tho bank is capable of a fairly exact estimation 
and we propose, therefore, to continue tho present remuneration 
as provided for in the agreement with tho Bank of Bengal, 
subject to revision at the end of tho above-mentioned period of 
three years. 

In paragraph 16 above wo have given our reasons for desiring 
to have an official representative on the Central Board of the Bank 
and we have, therefore, little to add to what is said in paras 4 to 
7 of the. memorandum regarding tho constitution of the Governing 
Body and its relations with the Local Boards. To a large extent 
the Banks’ proposals on this point arc their own domestic concern 
and have only to add that they have been the result of considerable 
discussion and in our opinion are calculated to result in ofliciont 
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working and in the avoidanoe of friction between the various local 
interests concerned. 

Proposed Increase of Capital. 

As regards the proposed increase of capital we understand that 
the Bank recognise that there are some advantages from the point 
of view of prestige of having no uncalled capital. They feel, how- 
ever, that the circumstances in which the new bank will be inaugu- 
rated outweigh this general consideration. There will, certainly 
for some time to come, be no necessity to the employment for the 
750 lakhs of fresh capital power to issue which it is proposed to take 
and the banks prefer anti we agree with them to call up only so 
much as can profitably bo employed at orce leaving the Governing 
Body power similar to that possessed by the Directors under Section 
14 of the present Act to make further calls. As new branches are 
established it will be necessary from time to time to call up new 
capital and we think it desirable that the new act should contain a 
sufficient margin for this to be done without special reference to the 
shareholders on each occasion. 

The Modification. 

Finally, wo have to offer some remarks upon the modifications 
proposed by the Banks in paragraph 14 of their memorandum 
on the restrictions at present imposed upon their business. The 
original restrictions imposed by the Presidency Banks Act 1876, have 
subsequently been relaxed from time to time in one or two directions 
though their general character has not been substantially modified. 
Of the further modifications now proposed. Nos. (6), (8) and (9) 
are upon the proposals regarding the establishmout of a London 
Office and need not be further discussed here. As regards the 
remainder it is claimed by the Banks that those do not fundamen- 
tally change the character of the present restrictions and subject to 
certain qualifications we think that this is correct. Our views of 
the proposed modifications other than the three already mentioned 
are as follows. Items (1) and (2). we do not see any objection 
to the Bank being allowed to do business of the kind mentioned, 
which is, we think, essentially similar in nature to the other kinds of 
business enumerated in Sec. 26 of the Act. Item (3). We understood 
that this item was inserted because one of the Presidency Banks 
felt some doubt as to how far the ways and means of advances given 
to us from time to time during the past two years were covered by 
the existing proviso. We shall examine this point further when*, 
the new legislation comes to be drafted, but as at present advised 
we are inclined to think that the expression Secretary of State for 
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India in Council covers the Indian Governnients subordinate thereto. 
Item (4). If the new clause here proposed were intended to allow 
the new Bank to embark wholesale upon the business of making 
advances upon shares, we should bo unable to endorse it, as we 
consider that the present inability of the Presidency Banks to tie 
up their resources in such business is a most valuable safeguard 
not only from the point of view of ourselves and of the other Banks 
and members of the general public who form the Presidency Banks’ 
regular constituents, but also as an indirect moans of checking undue 
speculation in the principal share markets Weiinderstand, however, 
that the banks themselves have no intention or wish to engage 
regularly in business of this description but they have pointed out to 
us that there have been occasions which may possibly secure when it 
would have been of public advantage if the banks had had this power 
in reserve and could have been in a position to give assistance to sound 
concerns which did not happen to possess sufficient securities of a kind 
upon which the Banks had power to make advances. Such a power, it 
is urged, would also bo useful when, for example, the Bank had given 
advances on . some authorised security such as cotton or jutes and 
when owing to fall in prices the margins had run off. In such cases 
it would be desirable that the Bank should have power to accept 
fully-paid shares and debentures of companies rather than have 
to force the borrower to repay a sufficient amount of the loan to 
restore the margin. It i.s occasions such as these that the Banks 
have had in mind in suggesting the now clause in question and 
we admit that a strictly limited power to advance on shares would 
at times be useful and not open to objection. Nevertheless we 
consider it of very great importance that there should bo no sort of 
ground for suspicion in the public mind that the bank was being 
allowed by a side-wind to convert the present important restriction 
in this matter and no loophole whatever for any officer of the bank 
to use such a power to advance regularly on shares. We propose 
therefore when drafting the new legistation to restrict such advances 
to cases where the shares, debentures, etc, are taken as collateral 
security. Item (5). The liquid assets here mentioned would be 
stocks of raw cotton or jute under process of manufacture, of stocks 
of coal held by a mill, etc. We think that the proposed clause is 
probably ooveiod by item (2) and by sub-section (5) of the present 
section 36 and we reserve this point for further consideration in 
drafting the new Act. Item (7). It would frequently be of advantage 
in up-oountry districts where there is no Administrator General or 
official trustee for the Bank to act as administrator 01 trustee of 
estates. This would be purely agency business done on commission 
and would not, jof course, represent a charge on the Banks’ resources. 

34 
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Item (10). Here again we should deprecate any wholesale removal 
of the present restriction which prohibits the banks from advancing 
money on the security of immovable property and we understand 
that this is not the intention. For, the reasons which have already 
been given under item (4) we think that though such a power 
might be useful in certain cases, such security should only be 
accepted as collateral. Item (ll). We think that the present limit 
of Rs. 10,000 is too low and that it is desirable to make the present 
provision more elastic by the omission of any definite amount in the 
Act. If you approve of this we propose to impose a limit of Rs. 
one lakh in the hyo laws made with our approval. 

Consulting the Sharc'holders. 

We now request your approval to our authorising the Directors 
of the three Banks to place the scheme before their shareholders 
and, as soon as the latter’s consent has been obtained, to your under- 
taking the legislation necessary to give effect thereto. We propose 
that the new Banks Act should follow the general lines of and cover 
approximately the same ground as the Presidency Banks Act of 
1876, that is to say, it will inter alia define the constitution of 
the Bank, of its Governing Body, the Central Board and of the 
Local Boards subordinate thereto. It will, as at present, define 
the nature and limitations of the business which may be undertaken 
by the Bank and will contain provisions wide enough to authorise 
the Bank to undertake such business in London as you may even- 
tually give it, together with any adilional duties such as the 
management of the Paper Currency as may in due course bA 
entrused^ to it in India. We think it only fair to the Bank that 
the custody of our funds should be guaranteed to it for a reasonably 
long period such as ten years, and we propose to make statutory 
provision accordingly as well as for the presence of the official 
representative on the Central Board during such period, the whole 
arrangement being subsequently terminable on a year’s notice 
from either side. The exact functions and mutual relations of the 
Central and Local Boards will be defined in statutory bye-laws to 
which as at present our sanction will be required, while the remaiof 
ing matters arising out of the relations between the Bank an(|v 
Government will be regulated by a formal agreement, || 

We have the honour to be, I 

Sir, f 

Your most obedient and humble servants, 

(Sd.) ' Obelmsford, G. R. Lowndes, C. Sankaran Nair, 

G, 8 , Be«n08, W, H, Vincent, H. F. Howard, 0 , 
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Note 

The proposals outlined above eventually culminated in the 
passing in September 1920 of the Act 47 of 1920 *'An Act to consti- 
tute an Imperial Bank of India and for other purposes”. Under 
this Act (see pp. 234, 300) the three Presidency Banks will be 
merged in the Imperial Bank of India as from 27th January 1921, 
the capital of which is to be R1 1,25.00,000 of which half will be 
paid up at once. 

The Bank will be controlled by a Central Board and will have 
Local Boards in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras : it will also open 
an Ofiino in Ijondon. The Bank will act as the sole Banker to and 
be custodian of the Treasury and cash balances of the Government 
of India and the various local Governments. % 

The Bank has undertaken to open 100 new branches within 
5 years, Government having the right to determine the location of 
one in every four. 



The PubKc Services Commission 

Organisation and Recruitment 

Govt, of India Resolution — December 1920, 

Organisation : — It has been decided as recommended by the Public 
Services Commission to maintain the existing organisation of the Civil 
Services. The division into an Imperial Service and a Provincial 
Service based on the work for the performance of which the two 
services are recruited, and not on any artificial distinction. The 
evidence recorded by the Commission disclosed no desire for any 
change. In future the Imperial branch will be known as the Indian 
Civil Service and the Provincial branch will bear the name of the 
province in which its members are serving, e. r/., Bengal Civil Service. 

The recruitment of military ofiicers to fill civil service posts in 
Burma will cease from the date of the present resolution. 

A revised list of superior appointments is annexed to the 
resolution. It has been approved by the Secretary of State, but 
it has been compiled primarily for the recruitment and does not 
purport to be final in any way. 

Metkds of Recruitment : — Recruitment for the Indian Civil 
Service (including appointments to posts ordinarily held by members 
of the Indian Civil Service) will in future be effected by the follow- 
ing methods : (1) An open competitive examination in London; 
(2) a separate competitive examination in India ; (3) nomination 
in India ; (4) promotion from the Provincial Civil Service ; (5) 
appointment from the Bar. 

Open Competitive Esaminatum in London ; — This examination 
will be the main channel of entry to the Service, and will be open 
to all as heretofore, subject to the reservation that in future Indians 
successful in this examination will not be allotted to Burma nor 
successful Burmans to India. The exact curriculum of future 
examination cannot at present be announced, as the details of 
the syllabus are still under consideration. But the Secretary of 
State has been in consultation with the Civil Service Commissioners 
and with the Universities in the United Kingdom with regard 
to the age of entry and the period of probation, and has arrived at 
the conclusion that it is in the best interests of India that the 
age-limits for admission to the examination shall be 21 to 23 
(reckoned from Ist August in the year in which the examination is 
held), and that the period of probation shall be two years. Before 
arriving at this decision, the Secretary of State in Council carefully 
considered other possible alternatives, and in particular, (a) the pro- 
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posal of the Koyal Commission on the Public Services in India that 
the age-limits should be 17 to 19 on the Ist January, followed by 
three years' probation, (b) the proposal that the age limits should be 
17 to 20 followed by two year's probation. The reasons for and against 
the various alternatives are succinctly stated in the extract from 
the Report of the Civil Service Commissioners’ which is appended to 
this resolution. In deciding on the adoption of agedimits of 21-23, 
followed by two years’ probation, the Secretary of State in Council 
has been influenced by the facts (1) that it is the resolution which 
was favoured by the Government of India in referring the question 
for consideration in January 1919, and by a majority of the local 
Governments in reply to that reference, (2) that it is recommended 
by the Civil Service Commissioners who are his statutory advisers 
in such matters and (3) that the Universities in the United King- 
dom are practically unanimous in favour of it. Moreover, public 
opinion in India is decidedly against the adoption of the school- 
leaving age-limits, which would in practice exclude many Indians 
from the open competition in England and in favour of the higher 
limits, as was evident from the discussion in the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council on the 24th September 1917, on a resolution depreca- 
ting acceptance of the Royal Commission’s proposal. The decisive 
consideration is the paramount necessity of securing for the Indian 
Civil Service Ofticers of the highest possible quality. For this, it is 
necessary to obtain men who have completed their University 
education and have had, in addition, a thorough special training, 
such as a well-organised course of probation lasting for two years 
affords. The details of the course of probation are now under 
consideration by the Civil Service Commissioners, but it has been 
decided that I^aw and Jurisprudence shall form an important part of 
the training. The study of Indian Languages (vernacular and 
classical), of Indian History and of Economics, with special reference 
to Indian conditions, will also be included in the course. Details 
both of the probationary course and of the syllabus of the open com- 
petition will be announced later when they have been finally settled. 

Separate CmnpcUtive Examination in India : This has been 
accepted as the main source of Indian recruitment. The institution 
of such an examination is provided for by Section 97 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act. The conditions under which the examination 
will be held have not yet been determined by the Secretary of State, 
who is in consultation on this subject with the Civil Service Com- 
missioners. They will be announced later. But it has been decided 
that the age-limits will ordinarily be 21 to 23 on the 1st August 
of the year in which competition is held as in the case of the London 
^xapiination. The candidates thus selected (as well as any who 
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may be nominated. in India under paragraph 8 of this resolution) 
will he sent to the United Kingdom to join the candidates selected 
at the open competition in London in their two years’ course of 
probation. It has been decided, of the recruits selected in India 
for the Services (exclusive of those promoted from the Provincial 
Services, or directly appointed from the Bar) at least 67 per cent 
will bo obtained through this examination. Nomination is provided 
for in Section 97 (b) of (8) of the Government of India Act in 
order to secure to some extent representation of the various provinces 
and communities in India. It will not of necessity take place every 
year, but only when the results of the competitive examination in 
India fail to give the representation required. The following proce- 
dure will be adopted : When the number of vacancies to be filled in 
India in any year by direct recruitment (t. e. exclusive of promotions 
from the Provincial Service and appointments from the Bar) have 
been settled, 67 per cent of those will be announced as open for 
competition. If the distribution of accesses in the examination 
turns out to be such as will meet the requirements of the various 
provinces and communities, resort to nomination will be unnecessary. 
The vacancies held in reserve will be filled as far as possible by 
selection from among the candidates who sat for the competitive 
examination and attained certain qualifying standard. Failing this, 
they will be filled by nomination. Buies relating to nomination are 
being framed under Section 97 (6) of the Government of India Act 
and will be annouced as early as possible. 

Promotion from the Proviridal Service : The Commission recom- 
mended some reduction in the number of listed posts, but the 
Government of India have decided not to reduce the chances of 
promotion open to officers of the Provincial Service, until they are 
in a position tc appreciate more accurately than is possible at present 
the effect of the rules now framed regarding direct recruitment to 
the Indian Civil Service in India. It is probable, indeed, that in 
some provinces the number of such appointments will actually be 
increased. Officers promoted from the Provincial Civil Service to 
hold posts ordinarily held by members of the Indian Civil Service 
will in future have the same opportunities of promotion as those 
who have been directly recruited in regard to their status vis a vis 
the regular members of the Indian Civil Service. The Government 
of India have decided to institute, or where they exist to retain, 
Provincial Commissions on the lines recommended by the Public 
Services Commission in paragraph *3 of annexurc of their Report, 
and to include in such Commissions not only all members of the 
Indian Civil Service however elected, but also promoted members 
of the Provincial Civil Service and members of the Bar appointed 
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to hold superior appointments ordinarily held by members of the 
Indian Civil Service. The two latter classes of officers cannot be 
admitted to the Civil Service itself, but will, from the date of their 
appointment, take rank with Civil Service Officers and will be eligible 
with them on their merits for all posts on the Civil Service grade. 

Appointmmts from the Bar: Local Governments already have 
power under the rules laid down in the Homo Department Notifica- 
tion No 596, dated the 2 1st June, 1918, to appoint persons who 
are not members of the Provincial Service up to oiie fourth 
of the total number ol listed appointments. This power will 
he utilised by them as an experimental measure to appoint 
District Judges direct from the Bar. It is hoped ultimately 
to fill no less than 40 posts in this way, should qualified men be 
available. Members of the Bar will, however, be appointed to posts 
in excess of 26 per cent of the total number of such appointments 
only as new posts are created and with due regard to the claims of 
existing members of the Civil Service. Thus the right of these 
officers will be duly safeguarded as was expressly provided for by 
Section 36 (2) of the Government of India Act, 1919. At the same 
time there will be no reduction in the number of posts open to men 
promoted from Provincial Civil Service. Should the experiment 
prove a success, (and on this point the opinion of High Courts will 
be ascertained from time to time) the full number i.e, 40 will even- 
tually be made available for persons from the Bar. For the purposes 
of these appointments Vakils and Advocates of High Courts and 
Pleaders of Chief Courts will bo eligible as well as Barristers. 

Percentage of Indians in tJie Service : After full consideration with 
the approval of the Secretary of State, the Government of India have 
decided to adopt the proportion suggested in paragraph 317 of the 
Joint Report of the Indian, Constitutional Reforms. This proportion 
of 33 per cent, rising by one and half per cent annually for 10 years 
to a maximum of 48 per cent, will be taken as an all-round figure to 
cover the total Indian recruitment from all sources, including promo- 
tion from the Provincial Service and appointments from the Bar. 
The number of Indians to be recruited in India by examination and' 
nomination will be fixed each year after taking into account the 
number of Indians recruited in other ways, including the open com- 
petition in London. The direct recruitment of Indians for 1920 has 
been already made under the rules issued under the Indian Civil 
Service (Temporary Provisions Act) and the candidates selected are 
already undergoing their probation in England, although the candi- 
dates under these rules were selected at the end of 1919. The cal- 
culation ol the number to be appointed was based on the considera- 
tion of vacancies that had accumulated from 1916 to 1920 inclusive. 
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These candidates were selected by nomination. It was intended that 
any further appointments to be made in India should, so far as possible, 
be effected by means of a competitive examination as explained in 
the paragraph above, but the Civil Service Commissioners who are 
engaged in working out the scheme for this examination have report- 
ed that it vvill not be possible to hold the examination in 1921 in 
time for candidates selected to commence their probation in England 
in October, 1921. It has been decided, therefore, that the number 
of Indians required to be recruited for 1921, accordingly to the per- 
centages approved above, should bo obtained by nomination as in 
1919. The rules required to effect this are under consideration and 
will be published as soon as possible. It is hoped that the scheme 
of examination in India will have been settled and the rules under 
Section 97 (6) referred to in paragraph 8 above approved in time to 
enable the first competition in India to be held in the cold weather 
of 1921-22, and the candidates selected to commence their probation 
in England in October, 1922. 

Training in India : — Subject to the general considerations 
mentioned below full discretion is left to Local Governments and 
Administrations in the matter of framing rules for departmental 
eitaminations and training. On arrival in India, officers should bo 
trained under the supervision of a suitable District Officer, who 
should not only have the special qualities required for training 
junior officers, but also the time to devote to this object. Much 
valuable assistance can often be given him in this matter by a 
senior assistant. For the first year too much court work should 
not be prescribed, and departmental examinations should be more 
practical. The test of proficiency in law should be more and more 
limited to an examination of a man’s ability, with the Act and 
Rules at his disposal, readily to find the law governing a particular 
case and to apply it intelligently. The tost in the vernaculars 
should be stiffened and should be directed chiefly to ensuring that 
officers are able to converse in them with fluency and to read and 
write them with accuracy. 

Special Training of Officers for the Judicial Branch : — At any 
stage between five and eight years service ns soon as they are so 
selected, they should undergo a period of training for 18 months 
in the posts of Munsiff and subordinate Judge or Additional 
District Judge and thereafter, if the High Court so recommends, 
they may be granted study leave to the United Kingdom for the 
purpose of reading in Barristers Chambers and passing the Bar 
examinations under such rules as may from time to time, be 
pcescribed by the Government. Ordinarily, this leave will not 
be granted to any officer after the t2th year of service. 



Govt, of India Despatch on the 
Burma Reforms Scheme 

The following despatch to the Secretary of State relating 
to a new constitution for Burma was published : — 

No. J-Oeneral, dated Delhi^ the ICdh March 1920. 

Frcm — //is Evcellency the Viceroy and Govei'nor-Heneral of India 
in Council^ 

To — The Right Honourable Edwin Montagu^ His Majesty* s Secretary 
of State for India. 

We have the honour to lay before you our proposals for a new 
constitution for Burma. 

2. In paragraph 198 of the Joint Report the problem of 
Burma’s political evolution was set aside for separate and future 
consideration . The Authors of the Report took the view that Burma 
was not India, that its problems were altogether diiferent, and that 
it was impossible to say how far their proposals would be applicable to 
Burma till the Government and the people of that province had had 
an opportunity of considering them. On the publication of the 
Repoit the Lieutenant-Governor of Burma took steps, by means of 
informal conferences, to ascertain the views held in Burma regarding 
the proposals of His Excellency and the Secretary of State, and 
subsequently in a resolution, which forms an enclosure to this 
despatch, he published for discussion and criticism a tentative 
scheme of reforms. This resolution was issued in December 1918 
and in June of the following year, after consideration of the opinions 
which the scheme had elicited, the Lieutenant' Governor submitted 
to us his formal proposals for a new constitution. 

3. These proposals are fully set out in the local Government’s 
letter of the 2nd June 1919, of which we attach a copy. They 
included a wide extension of local self-Government, and the 
establishment of a Legislative Assembly in which the elected element 
would have a substantial niaiority. Elections to the Legislative 
Assembly were to be direct, except in the case of the rural repre- 
sentatives who were to be elected by the District Councils. The 
power of the Gk>vern6r to ensure the passing of legislation considered 
to be of essential importance was to be secured by providing that 

SO 
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measures certificated by the Governor should become law unless 
opposed by a majority of two-thirds of the Assembly. The resolu- 
tions of the Assembly on the budget were to have the effect only of 
recommendations to the local Government, but it was contemplated 
that in practice the local Government would not disregard the 
clearly expressed wishes of the Legislature except on matters regard- 
ed as essential for the maintenance of peace and security. The most 
distinctive feature of the scheme, however, was the proposal for the 
creation of a system of Boards which were to exercise some of the 
powers now vested in the local Government. There were to be four 
such Boards, one for home affairs, one for local self-government, one 
for development and one for revenue and finance. Each Board was 
to be presided over by a non-official President chosen, except perhaps 
in the case of Europeans, from the non-official members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. The other members of the Boards were to consist 
of Heads of Departments and Secretaries to the local Government. 
The official members were to exercise without reference to the Presi- 
dents the independent powers which they possess under the existing 
system, but in all matters, which lay beyond the powers appertaining 
to the Head of the Department, no action was to be taken without 
the cognizance and participation of the non ofiicial President. The 
decisions of the Board were to be in accordance with the opinion of 
the majority, but the non-official President was to be empowered to 
carry any case to the Lieutenant-Governor and to ask for his per- 
mission to over-rule the Board. It was recognized that the Boards 
contained no element of responsibility to the legislature. It was 
urged, however, that the Assembly would be able to express their 
disapproval of the administration of a President by an adverse vote, 
and that in this way a gradual advance towards responsible govern- 
ment would bo secured. As regards its relations with India, separa- 
tion was declared to be the ultimate goal to which Burma should 
look forward and, partly as a fitting recognition of this fact and 
partly with the object of retaining for the provincial legislature and 
administration the ablest of her people, it was proposed that Burma 
should not be represented on the Indian Legislative Assembly. On 
the Council of State the Lieutenant-Governor asked for three seats, 
one of which was to be held by an officer of the Burman Commissibn 
attached to the Government of India to advice on all matters aflfect- 
ing the interests of Burma. It was claimed for this scheme that it 
was a preliminary advance towards responsible self-government ; 
that it paved the way for further progress with the growth of experi- 
ence and capacity amongst the people ; and that it set the course of 
development of Burma and its people towards the realization of a 
separate pafional entity within the British Empire. 
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4. We recognized the great care and thought which had been 
expended on these proposals and, for reasons which we shall explain 
later, we took no objection to thorn on the ground that they differed 
profoundly from the scheme which has been adopted for the Indian 
provinces. Nevertheless there were features in them which we felt 
unable to accept. We thought that the system of Boards would 
prove to bo an unwieldy method of Government and further that it 
was open to the criticism that it made no real advance in the direc- 
tion of giving Burmans any power over the administration. The 
powers to bo exercised by the Boards would bo those which were 
delegated to them by the Head of the Government and the Hoad of 
the Government was to retain authority to withdraw aiiy such 
powers from the Boards at his direction. Wo doubted whether 
Burman opinion would bo satisfied without a Governor in Council 
since any substitute would be regarded as of inferior dignity ; and 
we were inclined to favour the establishment of an Executive 
Council, both on this ground, and on the ground that it would give 
the Burmans some measure of administrative control at the outset 
and that it would pave the way towards a further advance by the 
conversion, when the time came, of the non-official Councillors 
into Ministers. As regards the Legislature, we accepted the process 
of indirect election proposed in the case of the rural members as 
inevitable in the circumstances ; but we thought that the procedure 
for ensuring the passing of liCgislation considered to bo essential by 
the Government should be the same as in the case of the provincial 
legislative councils in India. We communicated these criticisms to 
the Lieutenant-Governor and asked for a further expression o- liis 
views. 

5. The further views of the Lieutenant-Governor were submit- 
ted in a letter, dated January 22, 1920, of which a copy is at1 ached 
to this Despatch. In the interval the Report of the joint Committee 
had appeared and the Lieutenant-Governor reviewed his scheme in 
the light both of our criticisms and of the recommendations of the 
Committee. He considered that the dualistic system adopted for 
the Indian provinces was quite inapplicable to political conditions 
in Burma, and he was also opposed to the establishment of an 
Executive Council. He urged that there were no persons who 
could be selected to fill the independent position of ministers, and 
that even greater difficulty must attach to the selection of Executive 
Councillors to deal with both reserved and transferred subjects. 
He recognised, however, that the constitution of the Boards proposeci 
by. him gave an appearance of the President being always confronted 
with a majority of officials, and proposed accordingly, while 
retaining four Boards as an essential and convenient means of 
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administration, to reduce the membership of each Board to two : 
a iion-ofHcial who would be the first Member of the Board and 
would also bo termed Minister, and an official who would be second 
Member of the Board. Ho recommended that the Head of the 
province should be empowered to appoint at the outset any persons, 
whether elected memWs of the Legislature or not, but proposed 
that at least throe of the subsequent appointments should be made 
from the elected members of the Assembly. He claimed for this 
modified system that it would employ and train in responsible 
posts a maximum number of non-officials ; that it enabled a gradual 
transfer of power to be carried out by means of further delegations ; 
and that when conditions were ripe for this advance, it admitted 
of easy tiansformation into a constitution of Ministers or a consti- 
tution of Executive Councillors or a constitution which should 
include both Executive Councillors and Ministers. He adhered 
to his original proposal that, since Burma was unable to provide 
a suitable number of representatives in the Legislative Assembly, 
it should be excluded from this body and suggested an arrangement 
under which Indian legislation would be extended to Burma after 
consultation with the Government of Burma and the Burma 
Legislative Assembly. On the Council of State ho again asked 
that Burma should be given throe representatives of whom one 
should represent Burman Commerce. Finally, he proposed that 
the title of the Viceroy should bo altered to that of “Governor- 
General of India and Burma. 

6. We recognised that those proposals were an improvement 
on those originally put forward by the Lieutenant-Governor. 
We could not, however, admit that our objections had been 
fully mot more particularly in rogard to the form of executive 
government suggested. Tho system of Boards still appeared 
to us to bo open to the criticism that at bottom all real power 
was restrained in the hands of tho Head of the Government. We 
were not convinced that tho establishment of an Executive 
Council was impracticable and were unable to accept the proposals 
that Burma should not bo represented on the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. We felt, however, that it would bo an advantage if the 
whole position could be discussed with the Lieutenant-Governor and 
we therefore invited Sir Reginald Craddock to Delhi so that we 
might have an opportunity of personal consultation with him before 
formulating our final proposals. Wo have now had a full discussion 
with the Lieutenant-Governor and we are glad to be able to inform 
you that wo have arrived at substantial agreement with him as 
regards the linos on which the new constitution of Burma should be 
framed, and that we are now able to lay before you a scheme which 
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in all its important features commends itself equally to the Head of 
the Province and to ourselves. 

7. We accept in the first place the proposals of the Jjieutenant- 
Governor that the title of the Viceroy should be altered to that of 
“Governor-General of India and Burma/* Historically and geographi- 
cally, Burma is only by accident a part of the Indian Empire, and we 
think that this alteration of the title of the Viceroy will be an appro- 
priate means of recognizing its distinctive position. We are opposed, 
however, to taking any stop which would prejudge the question of 
separation, and cannot therefore approve of the exclusion of Burma 
from the Indian Legislative Assembly, which measure would in our 
judgment be tantamount to recognizing that separation was inevita- 
ble at no distant date. Burma shares with India common system 
of taxation for central purposes and its exclusion from the Assembly 
which controls the allocation of the proceeds of taxation, could be 
justified only if it were treated as a temporary measure and as the 
prelude to early and complete separation. Burma is linked at pre- 
sent with India by many tics, foreign, military and commercial, 
which cannot be severed in the immediate future or till the condi- 
tions which make for union or separation are clearer than they are 
now. There is nothing in the present circumstances of Burma which 
necessitates an early decision and much which suggests the desira- 
bility of keeping an open mind in regard to a problem whose solution 
may depend so largely on future and unforseeable developments. 
We may add that whilst the Lieutenant-Governor would still prefer 
that Burma should not be represented on the Legislative Assembly 
ho does not now press strongly for its exclusion. 

8, As regards the provincial constitution, we are in full agree- 
ment with the Lieutenant-Governor as to the impossibilty of impos- 
ing on Burma a constitution on the Indian model. In our judgment 
the fact set out in the resolution and the letters of the local 
Government place this conclusion beyond reasonable doubt. In 
political development Burma is at least a generation behind India. 
Broadly speaking, the people of Burma have had no electoral 
experience whatever. Local Self-Government hitherto has been con- 
fined to a few municipalities and little advantage has been taken 
of oven the limited facilities thus alTordod ; while the Burma 
Legislative Council has never up to the present time included a 
single elected Burman. In other spheres of national life the back- 
wardness of the Burmans is no less marked. In commerce and in 
administration all the prominent positions are filled by Europeans 
and Indians. The total number of Burman graduates has not yet 
reached 400 ; not a single Buiman has passed the examination for 
the Indian Civil Service ; whilst even at the Bar Burmans have 
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been easily out-distanced by their Indian competitors. To impose 
on such a people a system of government in which persons without 
requisite training or capacity would be called on to assume unaided 
the highest responsibilities would be an experiment too rash for 
statesmanship to contemplate. We must take the facts as they are ; 
we must build on such foundation as actually exists and there are 
at present no foundations on which the elaborate structure of the 
Indian system could be superimposed. The now constitution should 
be framed on as generous linos as possible and should admit of 
progressive liberalisation with the growth of experience and capacity 
amongst the people. But it is equally essential that in framing it 
due account be taken of the political immaturity of the people. 
We are anxious that the advance towards responsible government 
should be as rapid as we can make it, but nothing will be gained 
in attempting to force the peace to an extent which ignores the 
governing conditions of the problem. India has had to pass through 
a long course of political training before it was found possible to 
confer on her the reforms which have now been embodied in the 
Government of India Act ; and though we hope and believe that in 
Burma this stage can be curtailed considerably, wo do not think 
that it can be dispensed with entirely. We aim at giving the Bur- 
mans a control over the administration far larger than they have 
hitherto enjoyed, but before we can concede to them the same measure 
of responsible Government as we are about to confer on the Indian 
provinces, there must bo an intermediate period of preparation and 
training. This conclusion appears to us to be entirely consistent 
with the recommendation of the Joint* Committee. The term 
“analogous” employed by the Committee is doubtless in itself 
susceptible of more than one interpretation ; but the Committee have 
explicitly recognised the differences between India and Burma and 
wo read it, therefore, not as connoting identity or even close simi- 
larity, but, rather, as indicating that in their opinion the Burmans 
should receive a constitution as liberal having regard to the relative 
political development of the province as that which has been 
granted to their Indian fellow subjects. We are confident that 
the proposals which we shall now proceed to describe will satisfy 
this condition. 

9, We contemplate first a wide extension of local self-govern- 
ment on the lines proposed by the Lieutenant-Governor. We attach 
importance to this part of our .programme of reforms, not only as 
a means of conferring control over local affairs, but also because it 
is on the local bodies that we must primarily rely for the develop- 
ment of administrative capacity and electoral experience amongst 
the people. The Municipal Act will now be extended to all urban 
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areas of any size and importance ; all iiuiuicipal committees will be 
mainly elective and all almo*^t entirely non*oiliciaI and all 
municipal officials will be appointed by the Committees them- 
selves. Such control, as it will still be necessary to retain, 
will thus be exercised in future from without and not from 
within. In rural areas much of the powers in local alFairs hitherto 
exercised by the Deputy Commissioner will be entrusted to Circle 
Boards and District Councils. Circle Boards will bo constituted 
from members elected by groups of village tracts and the 
electorate will comprise all residents in each group vvho are 
assessed to capitation tax or thathameda or income-tax or who have 
been exempted from such taxation on grounds other than provorty. 
The District Council will consist of representatives elected by the 
Circle Boards and members returned by each Municipal area in the 
district. It will supervise and be responsible for the working of 
the Circle Boards, whose functions in the main will bo those dele- 
gated to them by the Council ; and it will administer such local 
matters as vernacular education, sanitation, roads, etc. These 
measures will give Burma a system of local self-government as 
extensive and as liberal as that of any province in India. 

10. The Burma Legislative Council was created in 1897. As 
first constituted, it consisted of 9 nominated members, 4 of whom 
were officials. In 1909 the membership of the Council was increased 
to 17 and in 1915 to 19. As late, however, as 1916 the only 
elected members of the Council were two Europeans, and the sole 
representative of the indigenous races were two Burmans, one Karen 
and a Shan Chief. Burma has thus never had a Council of the 
kind which was established in India by the Morley-Minto Reforms, 
In substance its Legislative Council has conformed to the pre-1909 
type. It might therefore appear that the most natural line of 
advance would convert the exi.sting Council into a Legislature 
in which the elected element would be about as large as in the 
present Legislative Councils of Bombay and Bengal. We have 
considered, but have rejected, a suggestion to this effect. We 
think that Burma has deserved and should receive a Legislature 
in which the elected members will have a substantial minority. 
Nothing less will satisfy the legitimate sentiment of the Burma 
people or provide that measure of popular control to which, despite 
their political immaturity, they can fairly lay claim. The proposals 
of the local Government fulfil this condition. They have been 
worked out with great care and we think they may be accepted as 
suitable and satisfactory. In their latest form they provide for a 
Council of 92 composed as follows : — 
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A. Ehcted Members. 


1. Ono district rcpreseutativc from every district that has a District 

Council ... ... ... ... ... 31 

2. Urban representatives ... ... ... ... 19 

3. Two elected members of the Burma Chamber of Commerce ... 2 

4. One elected member of tlie Ilaugoon Trades Association ... 1 

5. One representative of the Burma Educational Syndicate, and later 

of the University when established ... ... ... 1 

0. (a) One elected member of the £uroi)ean community, a European 

being detined as a person of European parentage on both sides ... 1 

(b) One elected member of tljc Anglo-Indian community ... 1 

Total elected members ... .*>0 


B. Nominated Menihei's. 

7. (a) Twelve uon-ofticials nominat<ed by the local Qov«nninent for races 

or interests inadequately representetl by the electwl members ... 12 

(b) One European member to represent one branch of commerce not 

represented by the elected commercial members ... ... 1 

(c) Three members (one Burmese, one Indian and one Chinese) to 

represent branches of commerce in w'hich the Burmese, Indian and 
Chinese communities are specially interested ... ... 3 

8. Two experts, official or non-official ... ... ... 2 

9. Twelve Officials ... ... ... ... ... 12 

Total nominate I members ... 30 


C. Ex-officio members. 

Six members of executive council ... ... ... ... 6 

G 15 AND Total ... 92 

or inclutling the Governor ... 93 


Tho elected members will thus form 60 per cent, of the Council, 
a proportion not far short of that proscribed by the Government 
of India Act for tho Provincial Legislative Councils. We recognize 
the objections to the election of tho rural representatives by the 
District Councils. As you are aware, we have never favoured the 
method of indirect election and have opposed its application to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly and to the Council of State.' But in 
the case of Burma wo see no alternative to its adoption. It is not 
possible, for the reasons explained in paragraph 24 of the local 
Government’s letter of January 22, to base the electoral rolls on the 
assessments of land revenue and on the other hand the thathameda 
or capitation-tax rolls, which are the only materials available for 
the purpose, would yield a rural electorate of about 2,000,000, 
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The largest rural oleotorato proposed for any Indian province does 
not include more than 1, 300,000 voters in a population of 45, 000, 
000. We could not reoonimetid for a province which has as yet 
had no experience of elections even to a District Coiuicil, an 
electorate based on household suffrage ; nor has the province the 
administrative machinery which would he required for the conduct 
of election in which the average number of voters in ouch constitu- 
ency would be 64, 000, 

11. We propose that the control of the Legislature over 
legislation should be the same as that exercisable by the Indian 
Provincial Legislative Councils. The power of the Governniont 
to ensure the passing of legislation regarded by it as essential 
should be secured by a provision oi; the linos of st^ction 13 of the 
Government of India Act. Provision should also be made for 
optional and compulsory reservation of Bills as in section 12 of 
tbat Act. Wo consider, however, that the resolutiojis of the 
Council regarding the budget should have the effect only of 
recommendations to the local Goverfimont, We should not expect 
the Government to disregard, save for strong reasons, the clearly 
expressed wishes of the Council ; but the function of giving or 
withholding the supplies necessary for the carrying on of Govern- 
ment is not one tha^ can at the outset be entrusted to inexperienced 
hands and we tbiiik that for the present at any rate statutory 
control over the proceeds of taxation should not be conceded to 
the new Council. 

12. We pass now to the structure of the Executive Govern- 
ment. The system of Boards, even in the modified form proposed 
in the local Government’s letter of January 22, seems to us open to 
two criticisms. In the 1st place, the position of the Presidents 
would still be merely that of Secretaries to a local Government, 
entitled to refer matters to the head of the province, but not 
authorised to over-rule the heads of departments with whom they 
were to be associated. Secondly, it fails to satisfy the demand for 
a Governor in Council for which Burman opinion would certainly, 
and, we think, rightly press. On the other hand we are anxious 
to retain what wo regard as the valuable feature in the system, viz,, 
the association with each non'Ofiicial member of an official colleague. 
If there were men available amongst the Burmans capable of assum- 
ing unaided the duties of Executive Councillors, we should have had 
no hesitation in recommending the appointment of an Executive 
Council of the ordinary type and indeed in all probability of Minis- 
ters too. But there are in fact no such Burmans at present, nor are 
they likely to be forthcoming for a number of years yet ; and it is 
not possible therefore to set up an Executive Council in which the 
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iion-otiicial inembors whould be in sole charge of their dov)artmonts. 
The solution is to bo found in the division of the Executive Council 
into departmental committees. Our v>roi>osal is that the Government 
of Burma should in future consist of a Governor and an Executive 
Council ami that the JCxocutivo Council should be divided into com- 
mittees each of which would coritain one official and one non-official 
meinbor. The Lieutenant-Governor agioes that a (Council of six 
members (which vvo^ild absorb certain (hjpartniental otiices, such as 
those of the Development and Financial commissioners) would be 
adcipiabs and wo projmse therefore that the strength of the Council 
should bo fixc<l at tliis number, and that I here should bo throe com- 
mittees, one for homo affairs and local Self-Government, one for 
roveiiuo atid finance and one for development As in the normal 
form of Council Government the Governor himself would admiiiister 
certain subjects such as the Shan States, Frontier and Hill Tracts and 
the Army and Marino. The members of each committee would have 
equal powers ; but the non-official member would bo the senior 
member. In the event of any ditfcrcncc of opinion between 
the members of the committee, eitlior member would bo 
entitled to refer the question in issue to the Governor 
but — and hero our scheme differs radically from that ori- 
ginally proposed by the Lioutonaiit-Governor — he would also, if 
not willing to dilfor to the views of the Governor, have the right to 
demand that the mat ter should bo taken in full Council. Decisions 
in Council would be those of the majority but the Governor would 
have the emergency power conferred by section 50 (2) of the 
Government of India Act. For the preseni, at any rate, we recom- 
mend that one non official bo a Europeaii and that two should be 
Burmans. All members of the Coiuicii should bo appointed by the 
Crown on the advice of the Governor and should receive the same 
pay which might suitably be fixed at Ks. 4,000 per mensem. 

13. Ill the selection of non-ollieial members we would not 
restrict the fi(?ld of choice to the elected members of the Legislature. 
It should be open to the Governor to recommend for appointment 
any suitable person, whether an elected member of the Legislature, 
•or not. But wo would further lay down that an elected member 
of the JjOgislntive Council should, if appointed to be a member of the 
Executive Council, resign his elective scat on the liegislative Council. 
Parliament has already accepted our view that it is impossible to 
reconcile amenability to the Legislature with the position of a 
incMuber of an Executive CVmncil. 1'ho ai tempt to combine responsi- 
bilities so incompatible could only load to that particular type of 
doaiMock which was the car<linal weakness of the scheme of the five 
Governofs. A dualism would at once be established, but of a partj- 
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cularly unsaiisfaotory typo, since the two olenients in the Govern- 
ment would havs no separate spheres of work and would be liable 
to come into conflict over the whole range of their duties. When 
a stage has been reached in the political development of Burma at 
which the non-oflicial members of the Council can bo relieved of their 
official colleagues, the way will lie open for the appointment of full- 
blown ministers. Our scheme is designed only to meet the require- 
ments of period of transition and training which still lies before 
us, and is consistent with whatever line of advance may bo found to 
he tlje most promising. But it is none the less important that the 
(jovt rrinuuil to be set u}i in Burma should not prove unequal to the 
tasks which will confront it, and wo can conceive of nothing more 
likely to imperil its ohanccs of success than a form ,pf dualism which 
would reduce the cutivo to importance. 

11. 'fills concludes our propo.sals for the ne‘w constitution. 
They dilfer in many respects, the importance of which wc do not 
seek lo minimise, from the selnuiio of reforms which has been appro- 
ved ior India. But we liold that the ditrerences are no greater 
than the disparity in p<)liti<*,al conditions warrants. Relatively to 
these ooiidil ions I he ad vauce will beat least, as great in tho case 
of Burma as in that of the Indian provinces. Burma will secure at 
one stroke a wide extension of local Govornmont, a Legislature 
in which tho elected element will have a substantial majority and 
the control of legislation, and an Kxcentive Gov(U’nmeTit in which 
the official element will have only a bare preponderance. Wo 
believe that tliese reforms will be recognized as adequate and indeed 
generous by all moderate Burman opinion and wo trust that they 
will commend tlunnsolvcs to your judgment. 
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CALCUTTA 4th Sept. 1920 

Chairman of the Reception Committee, Sister and Brother 
Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 

My first duty is to tender to you most cordial tliairks for tlio 
high honour you have done ino in calling me to this ofi’icc, the 
highest in your gift and at a session which is perhaps tho most 
momentous in the history of our movement. Tho honour is tho 
greater becfiuse tho Session is being held at Calcutta, a place which 
has always been associated in my mind with the best and tho truest 
ideals of Indian Nationalism. It was at Calcutta that tho first 
important political movement of tho last century was ushered into 
existence, and it was a Calcutta orator tho greatest that the country 
has so far produced under British rule, who was tho first standard- 
bearer of political agitation all over Northern India. It was at 
Calcutta that the ideals of tho new Nationalism that has since then 
grown into a mighty tree, were first expounded and explained by 
one of the purest minded and tho most intellectual of Bengars gifted 
sons. I mean Sri Arabindo Ghosh. It was at Calcutta again that 
the grand old man of India, the revered and universally respected 
Dadabhai Naroji, sot the ideal of Swaraj before us in clear and 
unambiguous language, an ideal which has since guided ns in all oui* 
political endeavours. ' 
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A Great Struggle. 

It was with great reluctance that I made up my mind to accept 
the call of duty to which the All-India Congress Committee by its 
decision iiwitcd mo. Our yjolitics are no more of the old hum-drum 
kind, about which practically there was no, or if at all very little 
dirTcrenen of opinion. We arc no longer contented with resolutions, 
prayers and memorials. Wo. have advanced beyond the l.st stage of 
very humble submission, have crossed the boundaries of respectful 
demand, and have entered into the arena of backing our demands by 
vigorous and compelling action of a peaceful kind. The country is 
at the present moment in the throes of a momentous struggle. The 
Anglo-Indian Pi'oss has designated it as revolutionary. There are 
many pupils to whom the word revolution is like a red rag to a bull. 
1 am not one of them. Words do not sear me. It is ]'.o use blinking 
the fact that wo are passing through a revolutionary period, nay, we 
are already in the grip of a mighty revolution, a comprehensive and 
all-covering one, religious, intellectual, educational, social, economic 
and political. Wc arc by instinct and tiadition averse to revolutions. 
Traditionally, we are a slow going people ; hut when we decide to 
move, wc do move fpiickly and hy rapid strides. No living organism 
can altogether escape revolutions in the course of its existence. Our 
national history records many such. But the revolutionary struggle 
through which wo are now passing has been brought to our shores 
hy ours rulers. It is they who completely changed without our 
consent and sometimes against our wishes, the whole structure of 
piir social life by introducing revolutionary economic changes in the 
country. We never asked for them, we never desired them ; but 
primarily in their own interests and for their own benefit they 
introduced thoni. Along with these economic changes, they have 
pavlially, if not completely, changed our outlook on life hy their 
system of education, hy their newspapers, by their laws and by their 
courts. Some of these changes we >vould very much like to undo, 
but whether we or even they can do so now is at best problematic. 
Any way, the prc.sent political situation is a natural outcome of their 
own v)olicy and is their handi work. If then any one is to bo blamed 
for it (I for one do ndt blame any one), it is they themselves. Many 
of them would probably like to set the hands of the clock back 
but it is no longer in their power nor is it in ours to do so. We are 
following a course which we shall have to keep to, and whether wo 
wish it or not, wo are, I repeat, in the thick of a great struggle, the 
Olid of which no one can foresee. The better mind of the country is 
opposed to the use of any kind of violence, whether Of language or of 
deed, in bringing the struggle to a satisfactory close ; we are doing 
Qur level biest sinceiely and honestly to achieve our end by peioeful 
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means and with the sincercst desire to keep our connection with the 
ruling race on a basis of mutual friendship and reciprocal interest. 
But there are persons among the latter who are bent upon thwarting 
us, who professedly and openly claim thcii right to rule us by the 
sword, and who maijjtain that they have a right to exploit us by all 
the means available to them by virtue of their military and intellec- 
tual power. We are thus hioe to face with a groat struggle between 
the forces of democratic change, English and Indian, and reactionary 
militarism. In order to go through the struggle successfully, we will 
re<iuiro all the manliness and strength, all the wisdom and tact and 
all the determination and strength wo are capable of putting forth. 
Above all what wc need most is calmness and coolness of judgment, 
moderation in language and tirriincssin action. 

Lok. Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

At such a time and under such circnmstaJices, the loss of a 
leader like the late lamented Lokmanya Bal (Jaiigadar Tilak is a 
misfortune and a calamity, the magnitude of which it is ditticult to 
encompass by words. Just when we had the greatest need of his 
unswerving loyalty and steadfast devotion to the cause of his country, 
his cool and calm judgment, his unfaltering ai.d tirm patriotism, 
an inscrutable providence has snatched him from u. . The iiniversid 
grief which this sad event has evoked, and the unicpio demonstra- 
tions which have followed his death throughout the length and 
breadth of this vast su])-continent, have been a revelation both to his 
friends and foes. This extraordinary manifestation of popular feeling 
is almost nnparalleld in the history of India. All section of the 
people, regardless of caste, creed and colour, regardless of social, 
religious and political divisions, regardless of eeor.omic distinctions 
have taken part in it, and have given conclu.sive pi oof, if any was 
heeded that in estimating the worth of its leaders and its servants, 
the country know its mind and has no inclination of allowing its judg- 
ment to bo a Tected by the wishes and opinioi.s of the highest 
amongst the dignitaries of the State. Here and there a few mean 
attempts were made to insinuate that the deceased loader was anti- 
Muslim, but our Muslim fellow countrymen have been the most 
forward and the most fervent in their cxpres.sions of their regard and 
love for him. Some members of the ruling class, too, have behaved 
with admirable judgment. Great as has boon the loss of the country 
generally, the loss of the Indian National Congress is even greater. 
The Congress has by his death lost one of its few surviving founders, 
one who by his indomitable will and energy and his unique sacrifices 
and sufferings had contributed the most to the building-up of that 
life of the country which finds its expression in Iho present activities 
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of this National movoment. It will be one of the first items of 
business of this Session to put on record in befitting language our 
sense of the great and irreparable loss we have suffered by the death 
of Loknianya Tilak. 


National Problems. 

This Session of the Congress has been convened in accordance 
with an understanding arrived at between the leaders at the Amrit- 
sar Congress, for the purpose of considering the Hunter Committee 
Report and the decision of the Government thereupon relating to the 
Punjab disturbances of the last year. Since the Amritsar Congress 
finished its labours, another important question has been added to 
our National problems, which ro(iuircs a speedy and immediate 
consideration both in the interests of peace and good goverjimcnt. 
The disappointment which has been caused to our Muslim countrymen 
by the Turkish peace treaty and its cifects on the Khilafat is keen 
and bitter. Lastly, there is the important (|uestion of Reform 
Rules on which the success of the Reforms, such as they are, so 
largely depends. The All-liidia Congress Committoo, therefore, 
have added the Khilafat (iuestion and also the rules and regulations 
under the Reforms Act, to the subject for which originally according 
to the understanding at the Amritsar Congress this Session was to 
bo convened. Those, then, are the sulqccts which will be before 
you during this Session for consideration and decision. 

Punjab Disorders. 

Taking the Punjab disorders first, since wo met last at Amritsar, 
the Congress Coniiuissioner.s appointed by the Punjab enquiry Sub- 
committee of the All-India Congress Committee have issued their 
report. The Hunter Committee appointed by the Government of 
India have also finished their labours and published their report, 
and the Government of India and the British Cabinet have passed 
their orders on that report. The report of the Hunter Committee 
is not unanimous. All the Indian members have diifercd from the 
majority on matters which in my judgment are “basic."’ Similarly, 
the Government of India also are not unaiiiinous. The only ludiaii 
member of the Government of India (at the lime) has accepted the 
conclusions of the minority and diiferod from the majority. The 
country has with one voice condemned the majority report as well 
as the decision of the Government thereupon. We, in this Congress 
are expected to focus the opinion of the country in* the matter and 
recommend such action as we think ought to bo taken for the- 
redress of the wrong that has been done, 
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Sir M. C’Dwyer Principally Responsible. 

To arrive at a proper understanding of the position, one has to 
look into a whole lot of circumstances which preceded the agitation 
against the Eowlatt Act and to bear in mind that the person who 
is principally responsible for the Punjab Tragedy, the man whoso 
general policy created the atmosphere which made it possible for a 
I)ycr, a Bosworth fc’mitli, an O’ Bricn, a Doveton, a Frank Johnson 
and other smaller fry, to' commit the unmentionable outrages of 
which they were guilty, in the five days immediately preceding the 
introduction of Martial Lav/, and all through its continuance in the 
spring of 1019 in the Punjab, is Sir M. O’Dwycr. From the very 
moment ho took charge of the Province ho sot lieforo him an ideal 
of Government which was Prussian in conception, Prussian in aim and 
Prussian in execution. For six long years ho occupied himself in 
working out his ideals and in carrying out his plans. Every item was 
carefully thought out, and with equal care entrusted to agents who 
wore most fitted and willing to achieve the end desired by the Head 
of the Government. If ever there intervened an obstacle or a 
hindrance it was removed without the least pang of conscience, and 
without the slightest consideration of its morality or even legality, 
so much so that even the European members of the 1. 0. S. who 
refused to endorse his opinions or to carry out his mandate had to 
retire into the back ground. 

Punjab administered on Military Lines. 

To the misfortune of the Panjabccs, the Punjab happens to bo 
prixctically a military Province on account of its nearness to the 
Frontier, and because of there being so many military stations in the 
vicinity of the most important civil stations. The Punjab Commis- 
sion has, besides, always had on its personnel, a good many represonta 
tives of tho military service. The Punjab bureaucracy has thus been 
more or less always dominated by military ideals, and the civil 
administration of that Province has never been absolutely free from 
military influence. The Civilians, living in or in the vicinity of 
military stations and passing about six months in tho year in hill 
stations whore tho military predominate, are consciously or unconsci- 
ously affected by the opinions and views of their military fellow- 
officers. No wonder then that in spite of the lavish praises bestow- 
ed on the Puijjabccs by the Anglo-Indian administrators, and, in 
spite of tho most extravagat solicitude shown by them in words for 
the prosperity of tho Punjab, the bulk of tho Panjabecs are tho most 
ignorant and tho most abjectly situated of all tho people of India. It 
is extremely painful, specially for a Punjabee to say that under and 
iu consequence of British rule,‘ tho manly races of the Punjab should 
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have lost that independence of character and bearing for which they 
had a name iii Indian history prior to British rule. It will be no 
exaggeration to say that for military reasons the bureaucracy has 
kept the Martial races of the Punjab ignorant aTid in a condition of 
submissivenesS bordering on abject £er\ility. The Puiijabee are 
reputed to have a splendid physique. The rural Punjab is the 
flower of British Indian army. Kven urban Punjab has a population 
w’hich is physically superior to the similarly placed people of other 
parts of India ; yet it is romarkaldo that whenever Plague and 
Influenza have attacked the province, the Punjabees have been the 
most willing to die in entirely disproportionate numbers. One may 
naturally ask, why ? The answer is because of the dense ignorance 
of the Punjab masses, because of the lack of adequate medical staff, 
because of inadequate measures of sanitation, and last but not least, 
because of the lack of that political consciousness which makes men 
self-reliant and solf-respeoting. The exigencies of militarism have 
inspired the policy of keeping the Punjab peasantry illiterate as well 
as politically dumb. But for the strength of character shown by 
some of Sir Michel (VDvvyer’s predecessors in the office of the 
Lieutenant-Governor particularly Sir C. Aitchison and Sir Dennis 
Fitz Patrick the Punjab would have been in a still worse position. 

Advent of Sir M. O'Owyer. 

The policy of militarism however reached its climax with the 
jjdvent in the Province of Sir M. O’ Dwyer who had been absent 
from the Province for about 15 years, having originally served there 
in minor capacities, returned as the head of the Government with a 
determination to crush the s])irit which had made 1907 and 1910 
possible. In 1913 when he took charge of the Province the people 
had considerably cluingod from what they had been when ho was 
last there. They were not so very submissive and there was a little 
political awakening also. To crush this political awakening was one 
of his principal aims. 8o when ho returned he sot before 
him as his ideal a Prussian system of administration. All through 
the period of his office ho was guided by that ideal. 

Charges against Sir M. O’Dwyer, 

(i) 1 charge him with having deliberately intonsiUed the policy 
of * divide and rule ’ by keeping apart the Mahomodans from tho 
Hindus and both from tho Sikhs. 

(ii) 1 Charge him with having created fresh political divisions 
between the people of tho Province by drawing purely artificial and 
mischievous distinctions between martial and educated classes and 
between the rural and urban interests and creating unhealthy rivalry: 

. between them* / " 
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(iii) 1 charge him with having made illegal use of the procasra 
of law and of his authority for recruitment purposes, and for getting 
contributions for the War Loan and other war funds. 

(iv) I charge him with having condoned and in a way encourag- 
ed the most brutal and diabolic deeds of those who wore his tools in 
Eecruiting and War Loan campaigns and with having failed to check 
bribery and corruption among the subordinate Police and Magistracy. 

(v) I charge him with having debased and misused the forms and 
processes of law for the purpose of crushing those who would not 
bend his knee to him and who showed the slightest independence of 
spirit and a desire for political advancement. 

(vi) I charge him with having deliberately deceived the Gov- 
ernment of India as to the necessity of Martial Law, and as to the 
necessity of trying cases of ordinary sedition linder the process of 
that law. He was guilty of a clear falseboorl at this stage when he. 
suggested to the Government of India that the General Officer 
Commanding in- the Punjab agreed with bis views. 

(vii) I charge him with having deliberately manipulated the 
continuance of Martial Law for vindictive and punitive luirposcs 
when there was no rebellion and there was no likelihood of a 
recrudescence of disturbances in that Province. 

(viii) I charge him with having been inslrumental, by express 
or tacit consent and by encouragement, by word and deed, in the pro- , 
mulgation of barbarous orders and the infliction of barbarous punish- 
ments and humiliations on the people of the Punjab. 

(ix) I charge him at least with being an accessory after the 
event of the Jallianwala Bagh massacre. By his uiupialified 
approval of the Jallianwala massacre bo made himself responsible for 
all the outrages committed by the Martial Law administrators in 
pursuance of his policy. 

(x) I charge him with having connived at perfectly illegal 
exactions from the people of the Punjab in the shape of punitive 
fines and penalties. 

(xi) I charge him with culpable neglect of duty in not going to 
Amritsar, first on the 11th after the deplorable events of the 10th, 
and then on the 14th after the massacre at the Jallianwala Bngh. 

(xii) I charge him, lastly, with having extorted addresses from 
the people of the Punjab, on the eve of his departure by illegal and 
mean threats, one of them having been altered in a material 
particular when in the custody of his minions, and having made a 
dishonest use of them in his defence in England. 

These are serious chaiges, aiid I bring them with all the weight 
of the office to which you have raised me with common consent, of 
the country. I challenge an enquiry and I declare before God and 
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man that my Province and my people will not bo satisfied until such 
an enquiry has been made. 

Evidence in support of Charges. 

I will now proceed to refer briefly to the evidence in support 
of those charges, and for that purpose wo have to go so far back as 
the beginning of his legime. As soon as he took charge of his office 
he was evidently told that the prestige of the Goveniment in the 
Province had gone low, and had suffered by the policy of weakness 
and softness followed by his predecessors. So he made up his mind 
to destroy what ho considered to be the root cause of fhe evil, viz 
the influence of the new ideas of independence, and advancement that 
had taken partial hold on the minds of the people by the spread of 
education and by other causes and initiated a new policy of ‘no 
damned nonsense,* of teaching the Indians to keep their proper 
places and of letting the educated community realise that ho was 
the Government, that his order was law, and that his wish was 
supreme. The first thing ho did was to place his personality on a 
much higher and sacred plane than had bceii attempted by any of 
his predecessors. He j-tarted holding Darbars, and expecting Nazars 
even on occasions on which no Nazars had been i^roscntod before 
his time. For example, it was customary for the premier Municipality 
-of the Province to present an address of welcome to every now 
Lieutenant-Governor on his taking charge of the Province. It was 
customary for the members of the Municipalily to be presented to 
the Lieutenant-Governor on these occassions, who shook hands 
with them, and, if possible, spoke a kind word to each. Even the 
Prince of Wales, the present King, shook hands with them on his 
visit. No Nazars were over presented to the Lieutenant-Governor 
on these occassions, but when the Municipal Committee of Lahore, 
of which I was a member of that time, communicated to Sir Sir M. 
O'Dwyer their desire of presenting an address of welcome, the 
procedure ordered was different. Ho ordered a public Darbar for 
the purpose and managed to send word to the members of the 
Municipal Committee that they would be expected to present 
Nazars. I with two or three of my colleagues decided to convoy to 
the authorities that we would rather absent ourselves than submit to 
this innovation. The Nazars thus had to bo dispensed with, and we 
attended the function. There for the first and the last time in my 
life I was face to face with Sir M. O'Dwyer, who sat on the dais 
like a dehumanised stone statue devoid of any human sentiments or 
feelliiigs. The address was read to him by the Deputy Commissioner- 
President of the Municipal Committee. It w'as a colourless address. 
So the reply was colourless too. Finally, the members were preseiu 
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ted to him one by one from the floor and I am not sure whether any 
of them received the courtesy of even a nod. 

First Utterance : Self-Government an abstract speculation. 

The Province was at that time perfectly tranquil except that 
there was as usual some violent crime in the Frontier Districts. No 
political activities of any kind were in evidence. Yet Sir M. 
(TDwyor thought it necessary as early as August 191:3 (he took, 
charge on the 26th of May) to make the following observation in one 
of his earliest public utterances in the province : — 

“ During the short time 1 have held charge of this Province, 
I have received many excellent and well-meant suggestions as to how 
I should carry on the administration, what I should do to meet the 
aspirations' of the people, to further the movement towards »Self- 
CTOvernment, towards the separation of executive and judicial func- 
tions, and in regard to other matters of State policy. Abstract 
speculations of this nature have their interest and value, though they 
would gain in value, if in addition to enforcing the duties of adminis- 
tration, some stress were laid on the elementary duties of the people 
as citizens and subjects. I should have welcomed and I shall wel- 
come any practical suggestion as to how Government can discharge 
more efficiently its iirimary obligation to secure life and property, 
and how the people can be aroused to a Ron.se of their duty towards 
the community. All other <iuestion of policy are, in niy opinion, 
subsidiary to these two* and shouhl stand over till these obligations 
’aie adequately discharged. 

All questions of Self-Government, as well as those ndating to 
the separation of judicial from executive functions were “ abstract 
speculations” in his eyes and subsidiary to the greater duty of 
securing life and property. Reading his speech one would think that 
after 64 years of continuous Briti.sh rule, life and property w’cre not 
secure in the Punjab in 191.3, at the time of His late Honour’s taking 
charge of the office of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

Restrictions on the Liberty of the Press. 

In the same speech he also gave a warning to the Voriuicular 
press which was followed by immediate action under the Press Act. 
Securities were demanded from newspapers. Those already deposit- 
ed were forfeited in certain oases. Again in the very first .speech he 
made as President of the Punjab Legislative Council a month later, 
he emphasized this policy by the following observation : — 

** If the action already taken did not have the desired efTeot, 
Government will deal with the offenders as with any other iiidivi- 
duals that break the law by promoting disorder or disaffection, and 
. .2 . • 
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will omploy all the means the law places at its disposal, and of these 
the taking and forleiting of the security are the least.’^ 

Ho was true to his word. During the six years of his adminis- 
tration he did all he could to strangle the Press and to deprive it of 
the least vestige of independence although he added that “ mutual 
confidence and intimate association of the administration and the 
people had always been a marked feature in this Province ” — words 
which, in the light of events which have* happened since, were only 
meant to conceal the real state of afFairs. 

Banking Crisis. 

In September of the same year came the Bankij:g crisis, which 
benumbed and paralysed the industrial and commercial life of the 
Province, and atfected a very large number of people, amongst them 
many widows and orphans. The Banking crisis was brought about 
by an unholy alliance of the officials of the Punjab Government and 
some personal enemies of J.nla Harkishan Lai, the chief figure in the 
then industrial life of the Punjab. I was at that time on the 
Dirootoratc of the Punjab National Bank, the only Indian Bank that 
survived that ojisis, and had by personal knowledge, opportunities of 
observing how frounoiitly those Indians who had engineered the crisis, 
waited upcjii a eertain official roprosontative of the Punjab Govorn- 
iiioiit. The Punjab Government did practically nothing to relievo 
the sufferings that were caused by the crisis .and, when the Punjab 
National Bank applied to the Gevernment for an assurance of help 
ill case of need, they sent a reply that large sums of money had been 
placed. at the disposal of the Bank of Bengal to give relief when 
and where needed. The Punjab National Bank then applied to the 
Bank of . Bengal for similar assurance, of Government. Promissory 
notes as security which they flatly declined to give. The impression 
that was left on our minds was that the bureaucracy was very happy 
at the misforluno that had befallen the Province and that as far as 
it lay ill their power they would do nothing to relieve this distress. 
While relief was promptly and freely given to Kuropeaii establish* 
incuts every Indian establishment was allowed to go under for want 
of timely aid and presumably for “moral effect.” There was thus 
no help but to conclude that it was intended to crush. all the 
industrial and financial enterprise in the Pitivince, with a view to 
roinove any vestige of economic independence that had found 
expression. The Banking crisis made. us reali.ze,*as perhaps we had! 
never before realised, the absolute helplessness to which wo had been 
reduced by the present system of. Government. Wc felt the 
situation keenly which had made it possiblp for the foroigu 
capitalists to impose upon us not only their system but also 
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their terms and their business, by the use of the very moneys, that 
were lealized from us by the Government in the shape of revenues, 
When the Industrial Commission visited the Piinjal), these and 
other facts were i elated to them by Lala Harkishaii Lai in his 
evidence and on some Commissioner reminding him if he realized 
what he was saying, he replied by an emphatic * yes.’ 

Excellence ” of the Punjab System. 

It was about this time that Sir M. O’Dwyer road us another 
sermon on the excellence and efliciency of the Punjab system of 
administration. In a speech delivered on the 13th of April P.)l t 
with reference to a proposal that an Executive Council be established 
in the Province, the Lieutenant-Governor took upon himself to 
rebuke those who were in favour of that proposal in the follow ing 
language 

“ The proposal had come upon him rather as a surin ise. The 
people of the Province had from the start been haliitiiatcd to jvganl 
the Lieut : Governor as the solo head of and in the last degree 
responsible for the administration of the Province. The Province 
had progressed and prospered under that system in a manner which 
can stand comparison with any other province or presidency, and 
that the matter could come wdthin the range of practical politics only 
if it could be shown that the present administration of the Province 
suffers from certain defects, and that the addition of an executive 
council would remove those defects ”. 

On this theory no progress and fundamental change would ever 
bo possible except in cases of proved misgovernrnont. Evidently Sir 
M. O’Dwyer had never hoard the saying that no amount of good 
government can be a substitute for Self-Government. But was there 
much of good Government in this case, cither I Are not the 
statements about the progress and prosperity of the Province 
absolutely unjustified in the light of the general illiteracy provailingj 
and the high rate of mortality by Plague and other diseases 1 

Delhi Conspiracy Trial.. 

At the same time he gave us an exhiliition of his mentalily l>y 
another incident which did not receive much publicity at the linii’, 
111 the early part of 1914, began the trial which sidjsequently became’ 
known as the Delhi Conspiracy Case. One of the accused in that 
case was the eldest son of Lala Hans Baj, who is universally 
respected and honoured in the Province for his self- sacrifice and 
for an unbroken record of 30 years of distinguished public 
service in the cause of education and religious and social 
reform. Lala Mans Kaj nevor dabled in politics, but when it w'as 
discovered that his son ^Yas one of the accused in a case whicji 
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would ill Volvo a considerable expense for the purpose of defence, the 
people came readily to his help. Large sums of money were offered 
to him for the defence of his son an'^ also personal offers of profes- 
sional service were made. He would not and did not accept the 
former, but accepted the latter from a few friends. 

Rebuke to the Hon’ble Lala Kanshi Ram. 

One of these friends was the Hon’ble Lala Kanshi Ram, a 
. distinguished Vakil, who undertook to lead the defence for his son* 
While engaged in his work at Delhi, li. Kanshi Itam had to absent 
himself from one of the meetings of the Punjab Legislative Council. 
Sir M. O’Dwyer knew the reason of his absence, yet ho called for an 
explanation, and later on through the Secretary of the Legislative 
Council made him understand that he was displeased with Ij. Kanshi 
Ram. Nor was this the only case of its kind. 1 know from personal 
knowledge that, as a rule, the senior members of the Bar wore from 
time to time made to understand, that they would be incurring the 
displeasiire of the Oovernnmnt by undertaking the defence of the 
persons accused of political offences. One such case has been cited 
by the Congress Commissioners in their report on the Punjab 
disoivlers in which a loading member of the Punjab Bar is said to 
have returned a ln*ief already taken during the Martial law trials on 
that very ground. In other cases leading members refused to accept 
briefs offered to them. 

H s recommendations to the Rowlatt Committee 

Five iiiouthK l«T,ter broke out the war which practically proved 
a Uod send to *Sir M. O’Dwyer, the very thing after his heart to put 
an LMid to all “damned nonsense” about peoples’ rights to self- 
Goveriimeiil and freedom of the press etc, etc. This was an oppor- 
tunity to put into practice to the fullest extent his Prussian theories 
of Government and Prussian methods of administration. Speaking 
of recommendation, the Bowlatt Committee say at page 151 of their 
report : — 

“The Lieutenant-Governor considered that it is most undesirable 
at the present time to allow trials of any of these revolutionaries or 
other sedition mongers who have been or may bo arrested in the 
conitais.'iioii of crime or while endeavouring to stir up trouble, to be 
protracted by the ingenuity of Council, and drawn out to inordinate 
length by the committal and appeal procedure, which the criminal 
law provides. His Honour therefore submitted for approval a draft 
ordinance which provided subject to the sanction of the Local 
Government to its application in these cases (a) for the elimination 
of committal procedure in the case of offences of a political or quasi-* 
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political nature ; (b) for the elimination-of appeal in such cases (c) fot 
the taking- of security from persons of the class affected by a more 
rapid procedure than that prescribed by the ordinary law ; (d) for 
the prompt punishment of village officers and the fining of villagers 
colluding with and harbouring revolutionary criminals.’’ 

Here then is the genesis of the Kowlatt Act about the nature of 
which ho, later on, made an untrue statement by saying that it 
conferred on the Police no powers of arbitrary arrest, search 
or interference. 

Abuse of Power under Defence of India Act 

Again, it was he who was chiefly instrumental in having the Hofenco 
of India Act passed, in the form in which it exists till now. He 
wanted those powers more than any other Government or adminis- 
trator, and it cannot bo said that ho failed to make use of them to 
the fullest extent. How he abused his powers under the Defence of 
India Act has been stated in the Congress Commissioners’ report 
from which 1 take the following : — 

“He abused the powers given to him by the Defence of India 
Act by prohibiting the entry into the Province of iMessrs. Tilak 
and Pal. Ho interned hundreds of local men with little or no cause. 
He gagged the vernacular press, prevented the nationalist papers 
edited outside the Punjab from circulating in the Province, as for 
instance, ‘*Now India” the “Amrita Bazar Patrika,” and the 
“Independent.” He prohibited the circulation even of procensored 
vernacular papers, and brought about a state of things, whereby it 
became practically impossible for the people of the Province to have 
a free interchange of ijidepcndeiit vic>vs or a fi-ee ventilation of their 
grievances in the public press, and then, having prevented free 
speech and free writing, allowed himself to think, and gave outsiders 
to understand that the people of the Punjab w’crc the happiest 
under his rule . 

“Not only did he abuse emergency legislation for the purpose 
of throttling ]iolilical aspirations, but he abused bis position as a 
ruler by summoning public men, using threats and giving, them 
warnings. L. Duni Cliaiid, who has an unbroken record of public 
service, had i^crsoiial experience of this part of Sir Michael O’Dwyers 
administration. This is what he s^’s in his statement given to 
US by him : — 

“As Secretary of the India Association I had to call public 
meotiiigs, and after the issue of the. notice I was called cither by the 
Chief Secretary to Government or the Commissioner of Lahore to 
see him, and they always put such obstacles in my way of holding 
public meetings that many persons in my place would have done any 
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tiling but hold public meetings at Lahore. The Chief Secretary and 
the Commissioner told me more than once, presumably on behalf of 
Sir Michael O'Dwyer’s administration whom to invite and whom not 
to invite as speakers from outside the Province.” 

“Not only this but when some of the members of the I*rovincial 
Legislative Council attended the last Proviiicial Conference at 
Lahore, these gentlemen were called by the Chief Secretary, and 
were taken to task in such a way, that they could not have the 
courap to attend other public meetings in the Bradlaiigh Hall.” 

“In 1917 nineteen members of the Imperial Legislative Council 
signed their famous memorandum, setting forth their proposals for 
reforms. A meeting was held to approve of the scheme. Four of 
the signatories to the notice of the meeting were Punjab men. He 
sent for them and administered to them a severe rebuke for having 
dared to think for themselves and to sign the notice. Then followed 
the Congress-Leagv.o scheme, and he tried his best to wean the 
Punjab from it, and lost lio opportunity of belittling the effort to 
bring about a hearty union between Hindus and Mohamedans. Ho 
dared to confound the issue by comparing the Home Kule movement, 
led by Mrs. Besant and Mr. Tilak, w'hose goal was attainment of 
Self-Government within the Empire by constitutional and peaceful 
moans, with the Ghodr revolutionists, whose goal was frankly to 
severe the British connection by violent moans, and with the mad 
people of the South-West Puidab, wdio desolated many a homo by 
harbouring chimerical views of establishing an Islamic Kingdom 
through German aid. He put down the Ghadr movement in a 
merciless manner, and, wo fear, not without inflicting injustice 
on hundreds of innocent men. Ho affected to consider the 
pillage of defenceless homes in the South-West Punjab in 1915 by 
treating the lallage, in the early stage as mere grain riots, and 
took energetic measures only when his hands were absolutely 
forced and when ho saw that those depredations wore becom- 
ing so serious that they might even jeopardise the woik of 
recruiting.” 


Exclusion of Nationalist Papers 

There are two inciileiits referred to in these paragraphs which 
require a little amplification. One relates to the absolutely 
unwarranted arlntrariness with*w'hich he dealt with the press in 
ordering it not to publish proccedii gs of a meeting -that had been 
held ill the Bradlaugh Hall to protest agivinst the internment of 
Mrs. Besant. The absurdity of this order dawned on his mind .only 
when the papers from the other Provinces arrived containing an 
Rcooupt of the proceedings. The order was then withdrawn and 
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it became necessary for his purpose to exclude ^rom tlic Province 
some of the foremost organs of nationalist opinion. 

Order against Messrs, pal and Tilak. 

As to the embargo on Messrs. Pal and Tilak ho had to defend 
his position by comparing their propaganda with that of llio 8.-W. 
Punjab riots and the Ghadr party. In the course of a speech in the 
Local Council he remarked : — 

“Such changes” (as are involved in compliance with the 
demands of the Home Rulers) “would he - as revolutionary in their 
character and 1 believe as subversive of the existing constitution as 
those which the Ghadr emissaries ondoavoiircd to bring about. In- 
deed it is not without signilicance to find that the catch word of the 
thousands who participated in the dacoities of the South-West Punjab two 
years ago and of many of the men who fomented the Ghadr conspiracy 
on the Pacific Coast was Swaraj or Home Rule, and the hundreds 
of the emigrants who returned to the Punjab lo spread reltellion 
in the province by fire and sword claimed that their object was to 
establish Home-Rule” 

Two big lies (a) South-West riots. 

I have italicised certain words in this extract as they contain 
two statemonts which the Lieutenant Governor must have known' 
to ho false and which ho deliberately injected into his speech, to 
discredit the movement for Home Rule, and to overawe the people 
of the Punjab by an absolutely unjustifiable comparison between 
the movement for Home Rule and the other two movements referred 
to in the linos italicised. The movement in the South-West Punjab 
which resulted in numerous outrages oji defenceless Hindu homes 
was the direct outcome of the ignorance and inetfioiency of the 
administration, of the impression created by them that Mohnmodans 
were the favoured of the Government against Hindus, and also of 
the dense ignorance in which the i)oople of the Province were kept 
by the denial to them of the benefits of education as well as 
opportunities for constitutional political propaganda. 

People who took i3art in the riots in the South-West of 
the Punjab probably had never heard of the Homo Rule movement, 
and it has never been alleged that any of them used that phrase. 
It is a strong evidence of the inefficiency of Sir Michael OTlwyer's 
administration that he and his subordinates at first refused to treat 
them seriously and insisted on asciibing them to economic reasons 
hy calling them as mere grain riots, and this in face of the opinion 
of an experienced Police officer to the contrary. No less than 128 
crimes of violence were committed in the course of those disturb- 
ances, in the districts of Jbang, Multan and MusafTargarh, between 
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the 22nd of February and the 20th of March, but none of these 
distiirbanoes were ascribed to the Home Rule movement by Mr. 
John Goatman, the Police officer referred to above. In his opinion : 

‘*Tho Mahomedans were able to be persuaded that the British 
had left India and that they might fairly take advantage of the 
state of interregnum until the arrival of the Germans.'^ “It is in 
these cases that we find the dacoits describing themselves as 8ul>iects 
of the German Emperor and declaring that the British Rule had 
ceased to exist in India. About two hundred men took part in 
this affair proclaiming themselves subjects of the German Emperor, 
who they said, had given them permission to loot as they pleased.” 
“German. men went about the neighbouring hamlets and villages 
informing the Mahomedans that the Germans were within few days' 
march from Jatoi and that they had received carte blanche from the 
Geiman Emperor to loot and behave as they pleased. Many gangs assem 
bled, the large ones designating themselves ^Black Germans, 'Yellow 
Germans, 'Red' Germans,* ‘Green Germans,* gang and the like.” 

It is said in the Administration Report of the Punjab for 
1916-16 

“The dacoities and disorder that occurred in the Jhang, 
Mttzaffargarh and Multan districts in February and March, were 
unprocedented in the annals of the criminal administration of the 
Province.” The acts of violence included murder, loot, rape, etc.” 

. The facts that emerge out of this incident may be thus 
summarised, — {a) that in spite of all his boasting about the efficiency 
of the Punjab administration. Sir Michael O’Dwyer and his 
associates in the work of administration were entirely out of touch 
with public feeling in the South-West districts, {b) that by their 
inefficiency and exaggerated self-sufficiency they allowed themselves 
to be taken by surprise, (c) that in spite of all resources of modern 
civilisation at their disposal, a complete system of postal and 
telegraphic communications and a complete net work of railways, 
they let the most fearful outrages be committed on the \ ersons and 
the property of the Hindus of the Jlaka for a period of about a 
month, and then tried to conceal their inefficiency under a false ' 
pretence, (d) that even when the true significance of the disorders 
was made clear to them they never applied for the introduction of 
Martial I^aw, and never charged any of the accused with waging 
war against the King, or conspiring to overthrow his Government. 
{e) According to the administration Report the maximum sentences 
.ranged from 5 to 7 years only, (in one place it is said from 6 to 
^10 years) and out of 4,000 arrestee! only 700 could be convicted, 

. 1 do not suggest that there was any occasion for more draatio , 
measure* Speaking for myself and in your name, t should have^ig^ 
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strongly condemned the introduction of Martial Law and the trial of 
these cases under martial law as I emphatically do in the case of 
the disturbances of last year. I only draw attention to this matter 
because it is useful to compare the attitude of the fiioutenant* 
Governor in relation to this affair, with what he subsequently did in 
1919. The reasons are obvious. This was a rising of the uneducated 
people who belonged to the rural classes and Sir Michael O'Dwyer 
had no bias against them. Besides he had yet the larger part of his 
term to run before him and was afraid of revenge. Yet he had tho 
cheek to use this incident for the purpose of preventing leaders of 
the Homo Rule movement from visiting Tiahore, Amritsar and other 
such urban areas on the ostensible ground that similar outrages may 
bo encouraged by their propaganda. 

(b) Ghadr Conspiracy Case. ^ • 

Equally unscrupulous is the other comparison with fhc Ghadr 
movement. In the course of the Ghadr conspiracy trial, numerous 
extracts from tho Ghadr newspaper of San Francisco were put on the 
record, which proved beyond a shadow * of doubt that the Ghadr 
Leaders aspired and w'orked for complete independence involving 
separation of India from the British Empire and the establishment 
of a Fe public ; that they preached open rebellion and open war 
against the British ; that they ridiculed and held up to contempt the 
Home Rule movement and tho leaders thereof. Yet in spite of all 
this, Sir Michael ODwyer did not hesitate to say that tho Ghadr 
people had used the Homo Rule shibboleth for the purpose of a 
revolution. 

Coming to the conspiracy trial, it is not my intention to find 
fault with the attempt to prosecute and punish the principal offen- 
ders, as it is clear that the chief conspirators did come out to India 
with the express purpose of creating a bloody revolution. But even 
in the course of this trial we see a fairly good exhibition of Sir 
Michael O^DwyeFs mind. It expressed itself in the method of. 
investigation as well as in the course of tho trial. In investigation the 
evidence was collected by a discredited Russian method of using 
agent provocateurs. In the trial persons wore involved ngninst whom 
there was practically no evidence. One of such persons was Bhai 
Permanaiid, a Master of Arts of the Punjab University, who had 
been for some time a Professor of the Dayananda College. His chief 
offence was that ho had written a History of India which was not to 
the liking of the officials. This good man was sentenced to death 
oil the flimsiest possible evidence by the two European niemhers of 
the Special Tribunal, the 3rd member, who was an Indian, disagree- 
ing about the sentence. The sentence was confirmed by Sir’. 
Michael O’Dwyer and commuted later to life imprisonment by Lord* 
3 ^ 
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Hardingo. In the first trial (there were three trials relating to the 
same conspiracy) the special Tribunal sentenced 24 persons to death, 
16 of whom in the opinion of the Viceroy did not deserve it. Lord 
Hardingo took particular care to say in the course of his order that 
ho commuted these sentences not in the exorcise of his prerogative 
but because the evidence on the record did not justified the senten- 
ces. This was a clear censure both on the Tribunal and the Lieuten 
ant Governor. But Sir Michael O’Dwyer swallowed it quietly. 

Speech in Imperial Council for which he had to apologize. 

In December 1936 was promulgated the historic Congress- 
Muslim League Scheme, demanding Self-Government on certain lines. 
AVhat steps Sir Michael O’Dwyer took to prevent the people of the 
runjab from associating themselves with this Scheme have already 
been stated above in the words of the Congress Commissioners. But 
when Sir Michael O’Dwyer was practically certain of having snppress- 
o<l the political movement in the Punjab by his Prussian methods 
there came the epoch-making pronouncement of Mr. Montagu, 
about the future Government of India. This upset all his calcula- 
tions. lie lost his balance of mind. In the course of a speech ho was 
making on the motion of the Hon. Mr. Mahomed Shafi asking for 
the assimilation of the Legislative and administrative systems in the 
Punjab with those of the Province of Bihar and Orissa, he created 
a most undesirable scene. Fii*8t, he said that in the Punjab the 
conditions sot forth by Mill as indispensable for Self-Government- wem 
not likely to bo filled for many a long day, then he belauded the: 
Punjab for its services in the war to the disparagement of other 
Provinces and finally hurled the following insult at the educated 
classes : — 

‘ In those days when w’^e are in danger of being deafened by 
political harangues and of being blinded by the shower of political 
manifestoes, it is well occasionally to return to mother earth to clear 
Up our minds of shams and illusions, and to ask ourselves what will 
all this noise and talk do for the man on the soil, the man behind 
the plough, the man whose life is a long drawn question between a 
crop and a crop. 

It was for this speech that he was made to apologize. But a few 
days later, on the 30th of October, he forgot all about his apology 
•and in another speech made in the Punjab repeated the same senti 
* ments making a further mischievous statement about the claims of 
the martial classes to the special consideration of the Government 
as against the educated classes. Notwithstanding the hypooritic»sl 
solicitude which he professed “for the man on the soil, the man 
behind the plough and the man whose life is a . long drawn quests 
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between a crop and a crop, ” we know how empty wore his words. 
What is the evidence of his beneficence for these classes, — their righ t 
to die in extravagant numbers in plague and influenza which practi 
cally swept away whole villages, the utter inadotiiiacy of medical 
relief, the deplorable want of sanitation in villatres, their extreme 
backwardness in education, their helpless submission to the tortures 
and outrages which his myrmidons committed on them during the 
recruiting campaign and the progress of the War l^oan, including many 
illegal prosecution that were launched against them. The only tajjgible 
form which his solicitude for the martial classes took was the picking 
out of a number of men from among his creatures, for the grant of 
titles, yaf/rj, rewards, grants of lands, etc. How these ha\e helped 
the man on the soil and the man whoso life is a long drawn liaillo 
between a crop and a crop is known only to Sir Mich^icl Q’Dwyer. In 
fact these rewards and grants furnish the gravemen of a serious 
charge against him, (a) of misusing public funds and public 
lands, (b) of exalting those whom ho had picked up for use against 
the educated classes of their countrymen so as to create a penna 
nent breach between the different classes of Ilis Majesty's 
subjects. Evidence of this we find in the statements which sumo of 
these proteges of Sir Michael O^Dwyer gave regarding the reform 
Scheme wherein they decried the educated classes as ** noisy agila 
tops,^* a favourite expression of Sir Michael O^Dwyor himself so 
often repeated in his gubernatorial utterances. The newly coined 
distinction between the rural and the urban classes is another gift of 
'his to the Province. 

On page 14 of their Report, the Congress Commissioners have 
described his memorandum on the Reform Scheme and have shown 
how insulting, provocative, unjust and untruthful arc his vitupera- 
tions agaiiis the educated classes and their loaders. In a previous 
speech he had called them “fools. ” In this memorandum ho likens 
them to “ Grasshoppers ” particularly pouring his venom on the 
devoted heads of the leaders of the Home Rule movement, Mrs. 
Besaiit, Mr. Tilak, Mr. Jinnah, the Hon, Pandit Madaii Mohan 
Malaviya and the Raj % of Mahmadabad by name. 

The most important parts of this memorandum, however, ai’c ; - 

(a) in which he deplores the revival of political agitation in the 
Punjab caused by the Secretary of State’s pronouncement of the 17(h 
August 1917. 

Says he : — “Here I may endeavour to explain the curious fact 
t&at the Punj ab deputations as a whole have shown less hostility 
to the Congress-League programme or the Homo Rule movement than 
iimtlar bodies iii other Provinces (another untruth.) 
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“ The events of 1&07, the Delhi Conspiracy case in 1912-14, the 
Chadr movement in 1914*15, had shown- the dangers of violent politi- 
cal agitation among the many disorderly elements in the Province, 
and the Punjab Government had even before the outbreak of the 
war taken strong measures to prevent its spread. The war and the 
necessity of excluding any influences that would interfere with recruit 
ing made a continuance of that policy essential. Hence the orders 
passed a year ago to exclude Messrs. Tilak and Pal, who were about 
to undertake a Home Kule propaganda in the Province, and other 
similar measures. That action had the approval and support of the great 
mass cf the people and til a few months ago political agitation was at 
.discount in the ProAnce, Even the Secretary of State's Pronouncement in 
August 1917 caused little stir/' (The italics are mine). 

**Tlie proceedings of September last in the Simla Council, the 
release of Mrs. Eesaiit, the attitude of the Government of India in 
the simultaneous examination and in other debates, were however 
interpreted to mean that the Government of India would not allow 
Local Government to interfere with their policy of conciliating the 
extremists. The small section of advanced politicians in the Purgab, 
hitherto quiescent, were encouraged to assert themselves, and to 
come into line with other provinces. Local branches of the Congress 
sprung into life and renewed their activity, and the invitation to 
frame political programme for the Secretary of State’s visit furnished 
thorn with a raison detre. This was all natural and rosonablo.” 

The statement that his action againt Messrs. Tilak and Pal had 
the approval and support of the great mass of the people is of course 
wholly and demonstrably untrue. 

(^>) His machiavellian wish to use one religion or one political 
party agaiiist the other. 

Says he : — “If, however, the sjstem advocated in the report is 
adopted, there arc advantages as well as I'isks in having more than 
one Minister. The risk that they might overawe the Indian member 
of council is greater if there are two or three than if there is only 
one. On the other hand, if there are more Ministers than one, it 
is unlikely that they will all belong to the same religion, or the 
same iK>litical party, and each would act as a counterpoise to his 
colleagues. The Lieutenant-Governor thinks on the whole that if 
political rather than financial considerations are to prevail the 
^vantage is on the side of plurality.” (The italics are again mine.) 

Political activities in the Punjab. 

But however much he disliked the pronouncement of 1917, it 
was the scheme eventually propounded by Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford which excited his utmost indignation, What exai^ei^ 
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ted him most was the faot that in spite of all that he h^ done to 
crush political life in the Punjab the educated clashes still dared to 
raise their heads and carry on their agitation. They held public 
meetings at Lahore. They convened a Provincial Conference and 
passed resolutions. They attended in fairly large numbers the 
meetings of the congress at Bombay and Delhi, and lastly, they in< 
vited the Congress to Amritsar. They decided to hold a Provincial 
Conference at Julluiider, elected Mr. Ifarkishaii Lai to the office of 
President and also nominated him a member of the Congress 
Deputation that was going to England to press for changes in the 
Keform Scheme. The whole of Sir Michaers policy in April and May 
1919 was directed to prevent this from taking place and to make 
it impossible for the Pujxjab even in future to do such things. It was 
necessary for him to do so in order to x^rovc that tl\e statements ho 
had made about the political unfitness of the people of the Punjab 
were true. The agitation against the Rowlatt Act gave the oppor- 
tunity, and as he was about to leave the Province for good, he 
wanted to make the l)est use of the short time before him. The first 
thing he did was to silence the leaders who had invited the Congress 
to Amritsar. They were Dr. Kitchlew and Pandit Kotu Mai. Dr. 
Satyapal was closely associated with them. The following questions 
and atiswers extracted from the evidence of Mr. Milos Irving (the 
then Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar), support my contention : — 

Q. Was there an all-India Congress down to be held in 
Amritsar ? 

A. Yes, 8ir. 

Q. When was that to come off ? 

A. It was to come off al)out now, in October or November, 

Q. And did that circumstance bring into prominence the 
Local Congress Committee ? 

A. Yes, Sir, it did. They were Jiaturally busily engaged in 
the organisation and it also was a circumstance uniting Muhamadaiis 
and Hindus in politics. 

Q. As regards the Local Congress Committee, had it an . 
Executive Committee ? 

A. An Executive Committee of six. 

Q. Any of those six have befen tried ? 

A. Two were put on trial. 

Q. Who were these two ? 

A. 1 am afraid I cannot remember Jiow. 

Order against Dr. Satyapal. 

The first step was to silence Dr. Satyapal. On the 29tli-^f 
March orders under the Defence of India Act were served on hiip 
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froin speaking in public. There was no disturbance of any kind on 
the. 30th March.' There was a meeting on the 2iTd of April, in 
which, according to’ Mr. Miles Irving’s testimony, the principal 
speaker advised the people to abstain from acts of violence : — 

Q. What effect did that have on the community at Amritsar 1 

A. The effect, as it appeared to mo, was manifested in a 
meeting on April the 2nd in which one Swami Satya Dev came 
down and advised against violence for the present. Ho seemed, as 
the report reached mo, to hold out a prospect in future when, as he 
said, people would go to fail in thousands, foreshadowing, as I 
understand, some form of concerted action under orders to paralyse 
Government. But his immediate advice to the people was to 
abstain from all acts of violence till that time. 

Dr. Kitchlew* 

On the ith of April similar orders were served on Dr. Kitchlew 
and Pandit Kotu Mai. These orders emanated from the Punjab 
Government, and they were implicitly obeyed. Wo have the state- 
ment of Mr. Miles Irving that between the 4th and the 9th April 
nothing happened which could bo formed the basis of any action 
against them : — 

Q, I just want to know, so far as your knowledge goes, if you 
can inform this Committee as to whether anything specially 
objectionable was said or done between the 29th March and lOtK 
April by Mr. Kitchlew to justify the order of deportation ? 

A. He practically ordered the /zarto/ of the 6th. That is one 
thing. 

Q. And anything else ? 

A. I cannnot think of anything else. 

Q. And you are quite certain that so far as the orders go he 
did not intend to contravene them ? 

A. I had no case for taking action against him in any way. 

Sir M. O’Dwyer responsible for deporting Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal. 

Yet on the 10th of April Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal were 
arrested for deportation under an order for which the sole respon- 
sibility rests on Sir Michael O’ Dwyer as Mr. Miles Irving is positive 
that he had no hand in that order. Ho neither suggested nor 
recommended the deportation order. 

Q. You have already informed this Committee that you did not 
suggest or recommend the deportation of Drs. Satyapal anc^ 
Kitchlew? 

'A. It was not my suggestiotfi 
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In fact on a previous occasion he had intervened in favour of 
Dr. Kitcblew. The Minority of the Hunter Committee have remark- 
ed (page 113) that Mr. Kitchen, the Commissioner of Ijahore and 
Amritsar, said that there was no anti-British feeling before the 10th 
of April, and Mr. Miles Irving has expresed the same view. The 
Majority after discussion of the event that led to the passing of the 
deportation order (page 20 and 21) also supports that conclusion. 
It will thus be seen that the order of deportation against Drs. 
Kitchlew and Satyapal, for which Sir Michael O'Dwyer alone was 
the real beginning and the root cause, of all the trouble that ensued 
at Amritsar on the 10th, and in the rest of the Punjab after that. 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer is then the person who is responsible for all the 
bloodshed that occurred in the Punjab in the month of April. His* 
action was both malicious and rash. It was malicious^ because it 
emanated from the desire to punish Dr. Kitchlew for having invited 
the Congress to the Punjab and thereby prevent the session being 
held there. It was rash, because he had apparently failed to keep 
himself in touch with the popular feeling in the Punjab and based his 
order on the expectation that the people would not resent it, as is 
evidenced by the general trend of Mr. Milos Irvings’ statements 
al)out this. 

Both the hartals, that of the 30th March and of the 6th April, 
had passed off peaceably. If 8ir Michael O’Dwyer had not deported 
Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal and had not passed the order he did 
against Mr. Gandhi, the country would have been saved all the 
misery and bloodshed that followed the passing of these orders. 
These orders were entirely unjustified and unnecessary. The Local 
officers had not asked for them. No facts have been alleged to show 
that the situation in Punjab was in any way serious or more 
serious than anywhere else. The Chief Commissioner of Delhi, the 
Governors of Bombay and Bengal kept their heads cool and saved 
the situation. But Sir Michael O’Dwyer had promised the Hon’ble 
Baizada Bhagat Bam on the 7 th to show that his fist force w^as 
superior to Gandhi’s soul force and it was necessary for him to do 
something dramatic to redeem his word. He asked for the intro- 
duction ol Martial Law under an entirely false plea, ** open rel>e]lion 
in pursuance of a pre-concerted organised conspiracy.” The theory 
of this organised conspiracy has completely broken down. The 
Hunter Committee have unanimously found against it (page 75 and 
76 of the report). They say : — 

“We find no evidence in the material before us of any 
antecedent conspiracy, as the mainspring of disorders.” 

The Minority have gone farther , and said that there was no 
rehpUion at all. Yet it was on this, bans that original sanction lot 
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Ihe introduction of Martial Law was asked for and granted. It was 
on the same theory that the Lahore leaders were charged with being 
members of a conspiracy to wage war against the Government, and^ 
when it was discovered that Ordinance No. 1 of 1919 with its 
limitations did not give sufficient power ‘to effectively attack and 
break up the organisation behind the disturbance and to deal 
properly with the local leaders’, a further application was made 
for extensive application of the Ordinance to any person charged with 
any offence committed on or after the 30th March, and for authorising 
the Martial Law Commissioners to pass any sentence authorized by 
law. Most of the political leaders in the Punjab, including Lala 
Harkishan Lai who had never made any speech nor written any 
article, nor taken any active part in the agitation against the 
Bowlatt Act, were charged with being members of this preconceived 
conspiracy that was alleged to have existed before the 30th March 
and it was on that assumption that they were convicted and punish- 
ed. The Martial Law Commissioners and the Tribunals took 
judicial notice of the existence of a state of rebellion and presumed 
the existence of a conspiracy. They refused to go into evidence as to 
whether there was a state of war in the Punjab. There was no 
evidence produced at the trials or even before the Hunter Committee 
six months after the trials, of the existence of this conspiracy, while 
numerous persons had in the meantime been sentenced to death and 
to transportation for life for the offence of being members of this 
conspiracy and waging war against His Majesty the King. On page 
71, the Ma^iority have held that “ on the evidence before us there 
is nothing to show that the outbreak in the Punjab was part of a pro 
arranged conspiracy to overthrow the British Government in India 
by force.” What does this signify except that Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
invented this theory, without any justification for a bona fide belief 
in its existence for the purpose of vindictive and malicious revenge 
on those who had defined his authority and his wishes ? To gain 
this end most effectively he further proceeded to 1)ar and prohibit all 
means of publicity by closing the Province both to lawyers and tov 
publicists of the highest reputations and of the most indisputable 
integrity. He deceived the Government of India by suggesting *that\ 
he was asking for the declaration of Martial Law with the con- 
currence of the General Officer Commanding and the Chief Justice 
of the High Court. The General Officer Commanding has testified 
l^fore the Hunter Committee that he did nothing of the kind and- 
the Chief Justice of the High Court is dead. Says the Minority 
Report of the Hunter Committee : — 

It may Me pointed out here that in the wireless of the tStb ol 
Al^ril the Puntjab . Government in suggesting the deolaratieh^^:^ 
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Martial Law said that they were doing so with ooneiirn i.ec of 
(Tencral (Moor Commanding and Chief .Justice, Higli Court/' The 
(Jeneral Otticer Commanding, (jcneral Boynon, was asked about this 
and the following is his evidence on this point : - 

Q. That proclamation was signed by you on the 1 9th uf April. 

\ o\\ had been the highest military officer in this part of the world 
for some substantial time before that, and may 1 take it that you 
gave advice upoji the question whethjer Martial Law was necessary 
before the (|ue.stion was referred to the Government of Imlia at all 1 

A, It was mentioned to me, but I do not think that you can 
really say my advice was given. A/ all events I had nothing to do with the 
bringing in of Martial Law. (Italics are mine). 

Six months after the event Sir Michael O’Dwyor and his Chief 
Secretary and other Punjab officers were asked to .explain why the 
introduction of Martial Law was necessary and with what object was 
its introduction asked for. Mr. Kitchin, the Commissioner in charge 
of Lahore, stated as follows : — 

Q. If there were no other considerations the civil authorities 
could soon after the 11th, that is, on the 12th, l.‘lth or 14th, as the 
case may be, have taken back control and carried on with such aid 
as might have been necessary from the military ! 

A. Yes, in individual places. 

Q. Ac ording to your statement in almost all places.' 

A. Yes. 

Q. But your view is, that Martial Law was wanted not for the 
purpose of getting control Juit for the purpose of what you tlcscribe 
as preventing the spread of infection ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that is your only justification for Martial Law being 
declared ? 

A. That was the immediate reason. 

Q. And also I take it the second important reason from yo\ir 
point of view to provide for the speedy disposal of the casc.s of 
persons who had already been arrested between the 10th and 1.3th 1 

A. That is a reason which weiged with me, 1 have no reason to 
s\ipp6se that it weighed with any one else. 

Q. In your view those were the two main reasons for the deela* 
ration of Martial Tjaw, in-cventing the spread of infection ainl finding 
some speedy method of disposing of the cases of persons already 
arrested '? 

A. Yes. 

In his written statement before the Hunter Committee, Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer has tried to invent all .sorts of reasons which hia 
imagination helped him to and classified them under 9 heads, The 
4 
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Minority ‘Report has analysed them in a masterly way and has come 
to the eonolnsion that none of them was tenable, pointing? out the 
iintruthfnl naturo of several statements of fact made by tlie late 
Lieutenant (lovornor. 

Neither the Majority of the ITiintcr Committee nor the Govern- 
ment of India have «:iven any valid reason to controvert the find- 
ings of the minority. They have used the judgment of the Mar 
tial Law tribunals in supporting their findings knowing full well that 
these triliunals had based their decisions on the statements in the 
Orr'ininctf. Tlie outstanding facts are . — 

• (\i) That in the Punjab nothing violent happened except after 
the deportation of Drs Kitchlew and Satyapal. 

(])) That on the 10th also, the first shot was fired by the authori- 
ties resulting iji several casualties, the sight of which exasperated 
the mobs who in a frenzied state of mind committed several diaboli 
cal deeds which have unreservedly been condemned and deplored by 
all sect ions of the community. 

(e) That as soon as the people got time to think they were 
sorry for their deeds. On the 11th and l*2th the Civil authorities 
had no tro\d)le in the city of Amritsar and proceeded to make 
aiTests without any opposition or disturbance. 

(d) ‘That on the afternoon of the 13th .when Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer applied for Martial Law, the situation was well in hand, 
and there was no ground for the superccssion of ordinaiy civil 
authority. 

(e.) That the subsequent blaze in the (Tiijranwala District, the 
hap]ienings at Lyallpnr and Gujrat, were the result of the Jallifiuwala 
Bagh incident, as found by the Hon’ hie Mian Mohamed Shafi. 

(f) That at no time was the situation so desiderate as to call for 
the introduction of Martial Law. 

(g) That the statement about attempts to tamper with the loyalty 
of the police a)id the soldiers hsve been disproved. 

(b)’ That the menace of the Afghan invasion had not yet develop- 
ed, and 

(i) That Martial law was only brought in for preventive or puni- 
ti\e purposes or for ‘teaching a lesson.’ 

At this stage one might ask another (piestion. If the situation 

so serious why did not the Lieutenant-Governor make any attempt 
to fi nil it out for himself 1 The distance from Lahore to Amritsar 
being only 35 miles l»y road can be traversed in less than an hour. 

Continuance of Martial Law. 

As rcganls the continuance of Martial Law, even the Majority 
kave said that “ the wisdom of continuing Martial Law for the whole 
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leiigth of time it remained effective in the Panjab is more open to 
objection than the original dcclaratioji.” The minority after dealing 
with the subject ably and exhaustively has condemned it outrigbl. 
I will not therefore discuss the matter at length. But I. think for 
facility of reference it will be necessary for mo to make one or two 
large extracts from this part of the Minority Report. 

It has been freely admitted by responsible ofiipers of the Punjab 
Government, like Mr. Kitchin and Mr. Thompson, that Martial 
Law was introduced more for punitive and preventive purposes and 
for the punishment of offenders by summary jiroccdure, than for the 
iictual suppression of any rebellion. It was natural, therefore, that 
it should have been continued for a longer period than would other 
wise have been the case. 

Here again the personal responsiliility of Sp* M.„ O’Dwyer is 
unmistakable. Sir Michael C’Dwyer was under ordei-s to go. HU 
period of office had expired. The new Lieuteijant-Goveriior ha«1 
come, and was in the ordinary course of events to have taken over 
(charge on the 'JOth April. But charge was not given to him liecanse 
it was Sir Michaol’s wish to complete the work of ruining the Indian 
ijeaders and taking his revenge on the educated classes and i>f 
devastating the province before he divested himself of ]iower. He 
therefore, did everything possible to extend ilie period of Martial 
Ijaw. Unfortunately the Government of India proved too weak and 
succumbed to his wishes. 

The glaring injustice of the tragedy cannot bi^ easily comprehend, 
cd unless one keeps in mind, all the lime, the flagrant abuses of the 
Martial Law for. vindictive and punitive .puri)os(.‘.s as was made clear 
by the barbarous orders promulgated during the admiiiislralion of 
Martial I jaw and the inhuman treatment meted out to, ami the 
s,avagc sentence ijiflicted on, all “ olfenders, ^ big or small, high, or 
low, but mostly educated and respectable. 

W'c have tlie statenieiit of the Punjab GovernuKuit. thal bn tho 
Kith April (Martial Law was declared at Amritsar and Lahortj on the 
Loth, at Giijranwala on the 16th, at Gujrat iwaclically .igainsl the 
wishes of the district Otticcr on the llHli, and at Ijyallypur on the 
-Itli) order began slowly to assert itself. No large town was hercii^fter 
seriously affected and the disorder was confined to isolated attacks 
on the communications and to outrages by the villagers. By .she 
l9th matters may be said to have returned to the normal in. the 
greater part of the province. There is no, further record of open 
disorder. 

The members of the Hunter Committee have carefidly examined 
the various communications that passed bctweoji the Punjab Gon em- 
inent and the Goveriiinent of India on the subject and they say : 
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The reason for continuing Martial Law after the disorders had 
ceased, are stated by the l^unjab Government thus : — 

“ The course of Martial Law administration subsequent to that 
(termination of disorder) was really in nature a civil administration 
of a summary type, of which the primary objects were to 
establish a morale which would afford a guarantee against the 
recrudescence of disorder, to safeguard railway and telegraph com- 
munications against further interruptions and to restore the position 
of Government as the Guarantor of peace and good order which 
had been sacrificed between the 10th and 17th April.” 

In so so far as the object to be achieved was the establishment 
of a proper morale and to restore the position of the Government 
by which we suppose is meant to restore the prestige of Government, 
we do not think it affords a sufficient justification for subjectiiig the 
whole population of large districts to Maitial Law administration. 

“ Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s reasons for continuing Martial ' J^aw, 
after disorders had ceased, are the same nine reasons which he gave 
for the initial introduction of Martial Law and we have sufficiently 
dealt with them in a previous section. We may observe that some of 
these reasons, particularly .*f to 6, had lost much of their force by the 
experience of the period between the 10th and the 20th as none of 
the apprehensions underlying these reasons had materialised. 

Government of India’s Objections. 

“The Government of India were, it appears, urging, upon the 
Punjab Government that the continuance of Martial Law in any area 
must depend on the continuance of a state of rebellion in that area. 
When in their telegram of the 26th April, in urging the establish' 
mont of Summary Courts for the minor offences, the Punjab Govern- 
ment said that unless tfiat was done Martial Law might unnecessarily 
be protracted, because the powers of the Commissions depended on 
the existence of Martial Law and those Commissions should not be 
able to disi>ose of all the cases speedily, the Government of India in 
their reply of the 20th April said as follows — 

“Government .of India think termination of Martial Law in any' 
area must depend entirely on continuance of a state of rebellion in 
that area ; and the fact that cases are pending before Courts 
established under Regulation is not an adequate reason for suspen- 
sion of ordinary law.” 

“It appears from Sir Michael O^Dwyer’s evidence that the 
Government of India enquired on the 3rd May if Martial Law could 
not then be withdrawn. The Punjab Government held on the lith 
May, 1919, a Conference with the Military and Railway authorities 
and prepared a memorandum in reply. 
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A careful perusal of that memorandum is instructive. In onr 
opinion the (piestion was discussed from an altogether wrong point 
of view. The real question to discuss was as put by the Govex’fi- 
ment of India whether there was such a state of rebellion in the 
districts in question as to justify the continuance of Martial La^V. 
Instead of that, the matter was considered from the point of view as 
to what the advantages were that were to be .derived frpni the 
continuance of Martial liaw. The memorandum after discussing the 
question from the military and railway points of view (we have 
already dealt with those points) says : — 

‘From the civil point of view it was considered that the followijig 
advantages are being derived from the continuance of Martial 
Law : — (1) It has undoubtedly a steadying effect on the population 
not only within the Martial Law areas but also outside. (2) In 
Lahore the fixing of prices is popular with the masses. If Martial Law 
were discontinued this would have to be done by moans of a Special 
Ordinarico.(3) It is proposed to recover from the disturbed areas 
by means of a levy made under Martial Law a sufficient amount to 
cover certain incidental expenses which cannot bo recovered by 
claims under. section 15A of the Police Act. Among the items which 
have been suggested are : — 

(i) The cost of military operations. . 

(ii) The cost of extra defences which the disturbances have 
shown to be necessary e.g,, at the Lahore Telegraph Office and the 
power station. 

(iii) 'J'he cost of sending women and children out of the disturb- 
ed area and maintaining them in the Hills (orders sanctioning .a levy 
for this purpose have already been issued in certain cases though as 
far as is known the levy has not yet been made). The objection 
based on the desirability of recovering these sums of money from the 
disturbed area is, however, not insuperable as it would be possible 
to authorise their recovery under a Special Ordinance. 

(iv) It is considered desirable that in order to avoid demons- 

tiations the trials of the principal offenders before the Martial l^aw 
Commissions should be completed before Martial Law is discontinued.^ 
It is expected that all the most important cases will be decided by^ 
the end of the month * * * * ✓ 

“ In the above memorandum the Punjab Government put 
forward an additional reason for contijiuing Martial Law which 
further emphasises their notion about this matter to which we have 
already referred. In pai;^graph 5 they support the continuance of 
Martial Law on the ground that it will enable them to exclude from 
the Province persons from outside Province who are likely to publish 
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inflammatory or misiea'diijg accounts of the events nii the Punjab 
without having resort to the Defence of India Act.'*' 

Government of India’s Second Attempt. 

Here is presented in concentrated form the whole mentality of 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer and the Punjab officials working under him. 
They wanted to complete* their work of destruction and in order to 
be able to do so without let or hindrance they wanted the i)rcven- 
tion of publicity as well as the lawlessness of the Martial Law 
powers. But the Government of India was not yet convinced. 
They made two more efforts- to assert their authority ; but in the 
end capitulated. Says the Minority lieport : — 

“ The Government of India by their telegrams of the iSth aiid 
20th May intimated that Martial Law in Gujrat and Lyallpur ought 
to cease immediately. In the latter telegram they said they are 
also “strongly of opinion that the cessation of martial law should be 
expedited. Your particular attentio)! is invited to the terms of 
the Regulation for the condition precedent to the continuance 
of Martial Law.” The Puiiiab Government in their memorandum 
of the 22nd May in referring to the above, say as follows : — 
“ In the last sentence of your telegrams you draw attention 
the terms of the Regulation as to the conditions precedent to the 
continuance of Martial Law. The suggestion is that it would be 
ail exaggeration to describe the existing state of affairs as open 
revolution. The Licutenant-tjovernor recognises the weight of this 
criticism ; but in so far as it is a technical objection to the coutimi- 
ance of Martial Law it can be cured by publishing a notification 
doiitaining a reference to the existence of a state of war with 
Afghanistan whiqh has supervened since the loth April, when 
Martial Ijaw was first declared,” That a state of o\»en rebellion no 
longer existed in the districts concerned was in the view of the Jneute- 
nant-Governor only a technical objection. It was not realised that 
that was the fundamental condition on which the whole justification 
for Martial law rested. The objecion technical as it appeared to 
the Lieutenant-Governor, docs not appear to have been cured in 
the nianner suggested by him. It is difficult to hold that existence 
of the state of war with Afghanistan could support the continuance 
of Martial ijaw in the districts concerned if the stage of. the 
alleged open rebellion had ceased long ago. The Punjab Government 
were apparently unwilling to discontinue Martial Law early even in* 
Gujrat and Lyallpur. But the Government of India by their tele- 
gram of 30th May intimated that it should be abrogated from Gujrat 
at once and from Lyallpur “as soon as reports from that district 
indicate that this stexx can be taken.” lu fact the discontinuance of 
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Martial Law fit Lyallpur was delayed as late as the 9th June, 
presumably because the district officers were not in favour of such 
discontinuance. Certain correspondonce between the Commissioner, 
Multjin Division, and the Deputy Commissioner, Lyallpur, which 
was produced before us, shows that one of the objects for continniiiK 
Martihl I^aw was to avoid trouble in ^jetting in land revenue. The 
Commissioner in his letter dated the !>3th May, 1919, says as 
follows : — “His Honour spoke to me about Martial I^aw in your 
district. It is now the only rural area in which Martial Law exists. 
It has boon kept on only because of the scare that there might be 
troul)lo ill getting in revenue. 1 told His Honour that I understand 
that your fears on this subject had been somewhat diminished 
during the last few days ; and that if an adequate military force is 
maintained in Lyallpur Martial law is not vetiuirad in any place at 
I.yallpur except the town, its vicinity and the Railways. If you 
liave anything to say against this view, will you please write direct 
to the Chief Secretary and send a copy to me.” 

You will thus see what an opportunity this Martial Jjaw was 
for the Punjab liurcaucracy to impose their will on the people of the 
Punjal). 

Martial Law Order.. 

Rut the worst has yet to come. AYheii you sit down and exa" 
mine the orders promulgated by the Martial Law administrators 
with the full cognisance and consent of the Civil authorities and 
apparently under the inspiration of Sir Michael O’Dwycr you lose 
your breath. 

Chapter V of the Minority Report opens wdth the following 
observations • — 

“A careful consideration of the various Martial l^aw orders in the 
different districts leaves the impression that over and above secu- 
ring the maintenance of law and order they were designed^and were 
used for punitive purposes ; they interfered considerably with the 
ordinary life of the people and caused much hardship and inconvenience. 
Such interference, so far as really necessary, cannot be objected to 
Init in our view Jis stated hereafter some of them were not necessary. 
Although these orders were issued by the Martial Law administra^ 
tors in whom the power was legally vested, so far as the headquarters 
were concerned the civil authorities were in touch with the Martial Law 
administrators and in Lahore there were daily consultations between 
the Lieutenant Governor, the Chief Secretary and the Military autho- 
rities.* Some of the Martial Law orders had the approval of the 
Civil authorities, and some were issued at their suggestions. Mr. 
Thompson says that, as a rule, on matters connected with the ordi- 
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nary life of the people, they were oonsulted before orders were pre- 
mnlgabed. Regarding these regnlations,' the Punjab Government in 
their case say : “They involved no considerable interference with 
the ordinary life of the people ” and that the total effect was punitive 
and to some extent restrictive.” They further admit : “ the 
Curfew orders, the restrictions on travelling, ‘ the impressment of 
vehicles, the orders regarding roll-calls unquesttemably involved much 
inconvenience to the people of Lahore. ” 

About the administration of Martial Law in Lahore the Minority 
say that it was administered “intensively.” The proper word in my 
judgment is “ barbarously. ” All this was done under the very nose 
of the Lieutenant-GoverJior and with his knowledge and apparently 
with his consent. 

Majority's Condemnation of Martial Law Orders 

Even the Majority have fel^ constrained to condemn some of 
these orders in language whioh is. rather strong when compared with 
the tenor of the rest of their Report 

“As . regards the Martial Law orders and cases arising out of 
the breach thereof we think it unfortunate that, in several important 
respects, Martial Law assumed as intensive a form as it didi It 
Was not being administered ‘in an enemy county, but in a country, 
where, on the* restoration of normal conditions it was advisable jtha^ 
Martial Law administration should leave behind as little feeling 
of bitterness and unfairness as possible. Some of the orders idiuc^ 
were injudicious. They served no good purpose and were riot, hi 
our opinion, drawn with sufficient tact to prevent undue aiirioyancb 
to the civil population.” 

The Majority have selected certain orders such as the Crawling 
Order of General Dyer, the Salaaming Order passed by Genisi^l 
Campbell, orders passed against students by Colonel Johnson, 
flogging orders passed by him, and some of the fancy punishments 
invented by Captain Doveton for specific mention and mild obnV 
demnation. The Minority have, as usual, gone more fully into the 
matter and pointed out a number of other orders which' would seem 
to any one disposed to take even ^ moderate vein of the duties bnd 
funetions of Government, to bo entirely barbarous and uncalled for; 
They first examirie the orders passed by Col. Johnson and 
exception to the order requiring every Ward in the city to kea^at . 
least four representatives from 8 a. m, till 5 p. m, at the Willet' 
Works station to learn what orders, if any, were issued and coiiVey 
stich orders to the inhabitants oL their Ward. Col. Johnson nited 
that the onus, of ascertaining the orders passed by him lay on 
pimple through thbir representatives. This as they rightly point . 
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necessitated the attendance 6! a considerable number of persons of 
some position from morning till evening every day during the period 
of the Martial Law adhiinistration involving considerable incon* 
venience, humiliation and neglect of their ordinary business. Then 
they point out the orders by which the Martial Law administration 
discriminated between Europeans and Indians with the express 
object of teaching the Indian population a lesson. 

**On the 16th April, he (Col. Johnson) issued what is known as 
the Curfew Order, prohibiting all persons other than Europeans or 
in possession of special military permits from leaving their houses 
or being in the streets between the hours 20, and 06. This was 
subsequently modified so as to make it applicable after 9 P.M., then 
10 P.M., and ultimately on and after the 24th May, ^t wafi restricted 
to the hours of 12 p.m. and 2 a.m. He ordered the shops to be 
opened and business to be carried on, proceeded to fix in detail the 
prices of almost all -commodities and issued orders for the prevention 
of adulteration of milk. He commandeered from Indians their motor 
cars and other vehicles, electric lights and fans and notified that 
misuse or waste of pipe water would be deemed a contravention of 
Martial Law. ' With regard to this impressment of motor cars etc., 
of Indians it appears that it was dictated by the desire to teach the 
population of Lahore a lesson. Though order No. Ill was in general 
terms asking for the delivery of all motors and vehicles of all descrip- 
tion Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson had issued exemption certificates to 
Europeans, no such exemption being made in the case of Indian 
residents. 

**He made it unlawful for two persons to walk abreast and 
prohibited all meetings and gathering of more than 10 persons. 
His treatment of students and the orders he passed about them and 
the manner in which the orders relating to the exhibition of Martial 
Law notices on buildings and other places we will deal in detail 
later on. By order VIII, issued on the 16th April, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Johnson notified, ** All orders to be issued under Martial 
Law will be handed to such owners of property as I onay select and it 
will be the duty of such owners of property to exhibit and to keep 
exMbiting all such orders. The duty of protecting such orders will, 
therefore, devolve on the owners of the property and failure to ensure 
the proper protection and continued exhibition of my orders will 
result in severe punishment.” 

He was proud of this order and called it one of the few brain- 
waves he had. As an illustration of how he enforced obedience of 
his orders the Minority mention the case of the Sanatan Dbaram 
College. 
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** It appears that a notice was stuck on the compound of the 
wall of the Sanatan Dharam College. It was subsequently torn by 
some body. Thereupon Col. Johnson ordered that every male 
person found in the precincts of the compound should be. arrested. 
Sixty five students and all the Professors of that College were 
accordingly taken to the Fort which is three miles away and interned 
there for about 80 hours. They were then released after guarantees 
from the Principal that the defacing of notices would not happen 
again. Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson told us that ho was waiting 
for an opportunity of doing so.” 

They then mention the order for the roll-call of a thousand 
students four times a day, who were made to walk 16 miles in the 
heat of the day for many days. When examined al)out this, 
Lieutenant Colonel Johnson called the method adopted ‘a physical 
exercise for able-bodied young men.* It ai)pears that in ordering the 
punishment of students he did not care whether the guilty were 
punished. What he wanted was that a certain percentage of them 
should be punished. This he did in order to tbach them that there 
was penalty even for suspected sedition. 

Coming to orders passed by the Military Authorities in Amrit- 
sar the Minority observe that most of the Lahore orders were repeat- 
ed, with some diabolical additions like the Crawling Order and the 
order of flogging in the street in uhich Miss Sherwood had been 
attacked. Coming to other Districts they select one order frpm the 
Gujranwala District issued on the 22nd April requiring the inhabi- 
tants of Gujranwala, whenever they tnet any gazetted European 
Civil or Military Officer to show respect to him by alighting from 
any wheeled conveyance or animal that such inhabitants might be 
riding and close any umbrellas that they might be carrying and to 
salute the said officers. A similar order was extended to Lyallpur 
District on the 30th April and to Gujrat Distiict on the 2nd May. 
Kestrictions on travelling by railway were imposed as a punishment 
for “decreased respect towards Europeans.” The order about, 
roll-call of students was made applicable to the Districts of Gujrat, 
Gujranwala and Lyallpur with the following notable addition in the 
Gujrat Area : — 

“If any boy is absent without any proper cause, his father 
would attend in his place.” 

These orders were enforced even in the case of infants of 4 to 0 
years. In one of these roll-calls at Wazirabad four small boys fainted 
from the heat and it was only then that the roll-call was abandoned! 
According to the evidence taken by the Congress Commissioners ea^ 
of this kind occurred in other districts also. 
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On the 19th May, that is, fully one month after order had boon 
generally established throughout the Province, tho following order 
Was issued : — 

“ Whereas two students of over 14 years of age failed to salaam 
to me on the 16th instant, thereby contravening **Notico under 
Martial Law No. 7” and whereas it now transpires that they gavo 
me their wrong names and addresses, I hereby direct that all students 
of over 14 years of age of the (l) Municipal Board School, Lyallpur 
(2) Arya School, Lyallpur, (3) Sanatan Dharam School, Lyallpur, (4) 
Government High School, Lyallpur, shall parade in front of my office 
in tho Public Library at 03-00 (eight) hours daily until the two offen- 
ders are given up, or failing this until such time as 1 consider necess- 
ary. They will bo accompanied by a Schoolmaster from each School, 
and will march past a Union Jack which will be erpctec] in front of 
my office, and salaam to it as they pass under the supervision of an 
officer appointed by me. ” 

This order remained in force for one week. Six boys wore hog- 
ged at Kasur, because they happened to be the biggest ; and this was 
for no offence proved against them, but simply because a school-master 
represented that his boys had gone out of his hands and it was 
considered necessary to punish some. The officer who was responsible 
for this order maintained stubbornly before the Committee that his 
order was reasonable. 

Orders were issued for reprisals against the property of people 
who were represented to have left Gujranwala, Wazirabad and 
Hafizabad in order to avoid arrest. The property threatened includ- 
ed their own, their father^e or their nearest relations’. The Minority 
have given a few instances as to how these orders were carried out. 

*‘One Jamiat Singh Bugga who was a man of considerable position 
in Wazirabad and who was paying Es. 2,000 as income-tax and 
had done considerable War work for which he had received official 
recognition, attended a meeting held on the 14th in connection with 
the Hartal which took place the next day, but does not appear to have 
taken any part in tho demonstiation. It is not known whether ho 
left Wazirabad for some legitimate business or because of the fear 
of being arrested. It is not known whether orders for his arrest had 
already been issued at the time he left. Subsequently when the Autho- 
rities went to his house and were informed by his son that he was 
not there, an order was passed by Lieutenant-Colonel O’Brien that 
the whole of his property be confiscated and after pronouncing this 
order two men were deputed to turn out tho inmates of the house 
and take possession of the property, and several females and children 
werQ so turned out and the property was taken possession of. After 
a few days, Jamiat Singh surrendered himself on the 26th, and the 
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property was released about the 4th of May on the application 
of his son.” ' 

'*In another case, three brothers had absconded. Not only 
was their property confiscated but their father was arrested and his 
property also confiscated. This was at the town of Sheikhupura in 
the district of Gujranwala. 

“Another instance is that of Rala Bam who, it appears from Mr. 
Bosworth Smith’s evidence, was arrested because his son Monga had 
absconded. It appears that with regard to people who had left their' 
places of residence and were wanted, orders were issued prohibiting 
any people connected with them from cutting the crops in their fields 
uutill they returned. 

“In Kasur, a general order was issued on the 20th April to the 
following effect: — 

*And further also all such residents who have left Kasur on or 
after the lOth April 1919, will return to Kasur within four-days from 
this date,, failing, measures will be taken against their property.’ 
Captain Doveton told us that in connection with this order, six 
houses were visited and opened and in some cases clothes and 
vessels found inside were burnt and destroyed.” 

Mobile columns took hostages for good behaviour of villages and 
Lambardars were flogged and fined, for disinclination — to help and 
to give information. It appears that in one case mentioned in the 
Minority Report the officer who gave this order of flogging and fine 
found out after the order had been carried out that the Lambardar 
concerned w^s innocent. 

At Wazirabad Rs. 3,500 were collected from the inhabitants . 
after the declaration of Martial Law for supplying the want of . 
soldiers stationed there. Such were some of the orders issued by the 
Martial Law administrators with the knowledge and apparent consent 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer and it was for the enforcement of these 
orders that Martial Law was continued inspite of the protests of the 
Government of India to the contrary. The Government of India 
have disposed of all this with the following observation : 

“We are not prepared to say that all those orders were without 
justification but we consider that the administration of Martial 
Ijaw in Lahore was in some respect unduly severe and exceeded its 
legitimate limits, that is to say, the requirement of the military 
situation and the maintenance of law and order. The Minority 
condemn the order imposing on property owners responsibility for the 
safety of Martial Law notices pasted on their houses. The Govern- 
ment of India are not prepared to say that in the circumstances this 
order was improper. The Minority express their strong disapproval 
0i the confinement of the Profeseoi's and students of the Sauatan 
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Dharam College because certain Martial Law notices had been 
destroyed. The Government of India agree that this order exceeded 
the necessity of the case. The Minority further critieise and condemn 
the conduct of certain officers, notably Colonel O’Brien, Mr. Bosworth- 
smith, Mr. Jacob, for various orders passed by them in the Administra- 
tion of Martial Law. The Government of India agree that in the 
instances cited the officers mentioned acted injudiciously and in some 
oases improperly. While the findings of the Minority report in 
regard to all these points are very cogent and in some cases fully 
justified, it must be remembered that officers charged with the 
Administration of Martial Law cannot be expected to act in abnor- 
mal conditions with that care and circumspection which are possible 
in normal times, nor can such a standard be rigorously applied for 
the subsequent examination of their actions in the^calm atmosphere 
of safety after order has been restored.” 

This last remark of the Government of India loses its force 
when we remember that all the three officers mentioned were 
permanent members of the Punjab Commission and had been 
employed in civil administration for years. 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s conduct during the disorders and after- 
wards, was fully in consonance with the spirit which had characteri- 
sed his administration of the Punjab from 1913 to 1919. Con- 
sidering the daily consultations and frequent conferences that were 
being hold at the Government House, during the 5 days immediately 
preceding the declaration of Martial Law, and considering the 
frequent communications by telephone, telegraph and special messen- 
gers, that were passing between the Lieutenant-Governor and the 
Chief Secretary on the one hand and the other Civil and Military 
Officers of the Government in Lahore and outside on the other, and 
considering Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s approval of the action of General 
Dyer at the Jallianwala Bagh, the Lieutenant-Governor and his 
Chief Secretary, are really speaking, primarily responsible for all 
the outrages that were committed on the people of the Punjab by 
the servants of the Punjab Government and the Martial Law 
administrators. I contend that either directly or by indirect action, 
they inspired all the orders that were passed by Martial Law ad- 
ministrators and Martial Law Tribunals in April and May 1919. 
There is only one order to which the Lieutenant-Governor appears 
to have taken exception viz, the Crawling Order of General Dyer. 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer had the power and the opportunity to control 
the Martial Law Administrators and keep them within bounds, if 
he had desired to doso. Instead of controlling them he encour^ed 
them to do lawless acts. I maintain that his conduct was criminal 
and that he was principally responsible for all that was subsequently 
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done ill the Puiyab in the name of law and order. 1 maintain that 
all through these outrages his was the inspiring mind and his the 
guiding hand. General Dyer’s action was the crownirig act of a 
drama for which the stage had been set and actors trained, inspired 
and prompted by Sir Michael O’Dwyer. There were daily consul- 
tations between the Lieutenant-Governor, the Chief Secretary and 
the Military authorities. 

Martial Law Administration. 

So far I have spoken of the orders promulgated by the Martial 
Law administrators. Bad and shocking as they are they fall into 
shade when you come to consider the outrages that were actually 
commftted, in the name of law and order, on the persons and 
property of the Punjabees in the carrying out of those orders, 
in the course of arrests, investigations and trials. I can give only 
a few samples by way of illustration. 

Amritsar, — ^You have already heard of the Jallianwala Bagh 
massacre, of the Crawling Order and the Hogging in public and 
other place of boys and others. But there are some other things 
connected with the administration of Martial Law -in Amritsar and 
other places which have not unfortunately attracted as much notice 
as they deserve. Lala Girdhari Lai, Secretary of the General Flour 
Mills Company, Amritsar, who acted as the General Secretary of 
the Amritsar Congress, has given a list of a few of these outrages in 
his statement made before the Congress Commissioners. 

Says he ; — 

*'All the lawyers of the town were made special constables, 
insulted and abused, and made to witness public flogging and to 
carry furniture like ordinary coolies. All persons in the city 
were made to Salaam every Englishman. Disobedience to ^his 
resulted in arrest and detention in the Lock-up. Some were 
ordered to stand in the Sun for .hours in the hot season, 
and others made to learn salaaming by practising it for some time, 
etc. Handcuffing of respectable persons was the order of the day. 
The inhuman and barbarous order of crawling was kept up for days. 
Even a blind man had to do so, and was kicked for failure. The 
ways of police torture were numerous and brutal. Lashing after 
tying up the hands high, was common. Men’s hands were frequent- 
ly put under legs of cots, over which many persons sat. Permissiqq 
was not easily granted to persons in custody to attend to calls /c»f 
nature. Abusing, slapping, pulling off people’s moustaches an<^^ I 
beards were epnsidered light punishments. Even burning coal waj^^ 
put on the palms of a person, malting him confess to what the policy. 
^»nted him to say. Nails were driven in the hands of anot&e^iv; 
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and one man was forced to drink urine, and stickis were thrust into 
the anus of others.’^ 

(Page 14 of the evidence collected by the Congress Commis- 
sioners.) 

Every one of these charges has been substantiated by the 
direct evidence of persons who suffered and of those who witnessed 
their sufferings. 

Ealiyaram and Abdulla have said that they were forced not 
only to crawl on their bellies but while crawling were kicked by the 
soldiers with their boots and struck with the butt ends of their 
rifles. L. Kahan Chand, a blind man, told how even he was made 
to crawl and was kicked. Six boys were flogged in public, one of 
them. Sunder Singh, ‘^became senseless after the fourth stripe, but 
after some water was poured into his mouth by soldiers; he regained 
consciousness. Flogging was then resumed. He lost his conscious- 
ness for the second time, but the flogging never ceased till he was 
given 20 stripes. He was taken off the flogging post bleeding and 
quite unconscious. The other boys were similarly treated, and the 
majority of them became unconscious, while they were being flogged. 
They were all handcuffed and as they could not walk even a few 
paces, they were dragged by the Police. They were then taken to 
the Port.’’ 

A very revolting statement has been made by a woman, 
Balochan by name. The statement is No. 147 in the volume of 
evidence collected by the Congress Commissioners. The Secretary 
of State has now (after 5 months) ordered an enquiry into the same.' 
I will therefore refrain from quoting it here. 

It appears that 789 persons were arrested and brought to trial. 
The period of detention ranged from 1 day to 79 days. Their 
treatment during detention was inhuman. Old and sick persons 
were handcuffed, chained and made to walk long distances in the 
burning sun of April and May. In one case so many as 52 were 
chained in one line with handcuffs on. Sometimes handcuffs were 
not taken off even in the lock-up. 

In statements made by Amritsar witnesses very serious charges 
have been made against 4 Police Officers of high rank, 2 European , 
and 2 Indian, Messrs. Marshall and Plomer, Sukha Singh and 
Jawahar Lai. They have been before the Punjab Government for 
the last five or six months. They are either true or untrue. Yet, 
nothing has been done. If the former, the men should have 
been prosecuted and punished. If untrue, those who made the 
statements could be dealt with under the law. One of them is 
at present holding a position higher than the one he held during the 
Martial Law days and the others are still in Government service, 
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though I am not in a position to say whether in the same rank or in 
a higher rank. 

Coming to Lahore, we have several notable instances of 
inhumanity practised during the administration of Martial Law. 

1 will only mention one case that has already attracted some 
attention, namely that of Mr. Manohar Lai, Bar-at-Law, who was 
for some time Minto Professor at the University of' Calcutta. His 
invalid wife and children were dragged, from their rooms, forced to 
take shelter in the servants’ quarters and the kitchen. He was kept 
under arrest for 28 days and then let off without a charge and 
without trial. He has not till now been informed of what his 
offence was. He was apparently arrei;ited and haiassed and insulted 
and humiliated because he was one of the Trustees of the Tribune, 
As to what was done to Lala Harkishan Lai and other leaders it is 
already known* to you. 

At Kasur, Baba Dhanpat Rai, a Pleader, aged 65, was under 
arrest for 46 days and was eventually released without having been 
told what he had been arrested for. 

On the first of May, the whole town of Kasur, excepting women 
and small children, was required to attend at the Railway Station 
for the purpose of identification and made to sit in the sun till 

2 P.M., without water or food. 

A boy of 11 years was charged with waging was against the 
King. 

Fancy punishments were invented and administered. 

At Gujranwala, leaders were handcuffed in pairs and about 22 
of them chained together, made to walk through the City under 
conditions of mockery and carried to Lahore in an open truck 
without food. They were not even allowed to dress. 

Lala Beli Ram Kapur of Hafizabad was arrested and locked up 
with 23 others in a room measuring 12 by 25, the same room having 
to be used by all of them for natural purposes also. They were kept 
as under-trial prisoners up to the 6th June. 

At Sangla Hill school boys including little children were 
compelled to attend roll call from day to day and made to stand in 
the hot sun and say Sir, we have done nothing wrong and we will 
do nothing wrong in future.” This was so strict that Mr. Balmukand 
could not get an exemption Jor his nephew 7 years old •••On the 5th 
day on his return he was perspiring. *' He fell down and began 
vomitting. Doctor Qian Chand of Sangala was called but in vain. 
Then an Army I. M. S. who was there, was called, but he too could 
npt help. The boy died on the 7th May.” The roll call was 
compulsory for 4 times every day. 
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The authorities wanted the nephew of Nihal Chand and as ho 
was not at the time in Sangla, the uncle f^as arrested. He was kept 
standing in the sun like many other people. Owing to my old 
age he proceeds, ** and also owing to the strong sunshine I fell 
down senseless 3 times. I was released after 4 or 5 days without 
any explanation.*' 

Dr. Karam 3ingh Nanda relates how he in common with others 
had to be in daily attendance for identification aiid stand in the sun 
without water or food. He says that many fainted and that he 
suffered so much from the heat of the sun from day to day that he 
fell ill and was invalided for two months. He says that bo was 
identified as being in Sangla on the 12th whereas he was in 
Gujranwala and had to give evidence in the Court on that day. Ho 
also refers to the fact that 140 men who were arfested were detained 
for 9 days' and were asked to pay Rs. 50,000 if they wished to be. 
released. 

About Manianwala, Teja Singh says : — 

“ I had not yet left for the bungalow where most of the 
villagers had gone by the order of the police. It was in my presence 
that Mr. Bosworth Smith gave a severe beating to Munshi Nawab 
Din and Lehna Singh. He asked him to give evidence against Bhai 
Mool Singh forcing him to say that the latter had delivered a speech 
against the Government. After placing him in the custody of a 
constable who was ordered to take him to the bungalow, Mr. Bosworth- 
Smith went towards the women. He removed their veils and used 
abusive language. He called them Itties, bitches, she-asses ** and 
worse things. He said to them “ Your skirts will bo examined by 
the police constables. When you were sleeping with your husbands 
why did’ you allow them to get up and go.** He also spat on them. 

Gurdevi, the aged widow of Mangal Jat stated before Mr. Labh 
Singh ; “ One day, during the Martial Law period Mr. Bosworth^ 
Smith gathered together all the male persons of our village, over 
eight years, at the bungalow which is some miles from our village, in 
connection with the investigations that were going on. While the 
men were at the bungalow he rode to our village, taking back with^ 
him air the women who met him on the way, carrying food for their 
men at the bungalow. Reaching the village he went round the 
lanes and ordered all the women to come out of their houses, himself 
forcing them out with sticks. He made us all stand near the viljage 
Daria, The women folded their arms before him, he beat some with 
sticks, spat at them and used the foulest and most unmentionable 
Ifmguage. He hit me twice and spat in my face. He forcibly bared 
tbe. laces of all the women, .and brushed aside their veils with his 
own stick. He called them she-asses, bitches, flies -* and “ swine " 
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and said // you 'ti^era iA the same bed. with your husbands why did 
you .npt prevent them froim going out to do mischief ? Now your 
skirts will be looked into by the police constables He gave me a 
kick also and ordered us to undergo the torture of holding our ears 
by passing our arms under and round ..the legs, while being bent 
double/' This statement is supported by several women of 
Manianwaia. .. . 

One Lehna Singh, says : — “As we left for the bungalow the 
Sahib addressed the women whose cries fell . upon our ears, as we 
went along.” . 

The statements relating to Manianwala wore tested by Mr. C. F. 
Andrews who personally visited the village and brought independent 
evidence of these events. 

Nawa Find : — ^The vagaries of Mr. Bosworth Smith here can be 
judged by one sample. On the 9th of May two brothers wore 
arrested and were convicted and sentenced to two years' rigorous 
imprisonment. One of these pleaded a//6/ but to no effect. After 
his conviction his alibi was proved by the written statement of 
Mr. Wathen, the Principal,of the Khalsa College, and the men had 
to be eventually released under what authority we do not 
know. Some witnesses who had given evidence of alibi were also 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment and had to be likewise 
released. One Bhugwan Singh was flogged because he had the 
audacity to plead that he was innocent. In the course of flogging 
he became unconscious but Mr. Bosworth Smith did not care. The 
village was fined Ks. 10,000. One-third of this fine was realised 
during the last Rabi. 

Maya Singh says that his son Ujagar Singh had goqe put to 
fetch medicine and was arrested together with others. He 
protested and “thereupon Langra Sahib (Mr, Bosworth Smith) 
ordered him to be fastened to a tree and to be given 25 stripes.” 

A 60 years old respected Lambardar of 38 years' standing and a 
retired Inspector of Police was arrested simply because his sons, were 
not at Sheikhupura when they were waUted. His property* was 
confiscated and his tenants prohibited from cutting the crops. * 

Sardar Boota Singh, B.A., LL. B., was a member of the District 
War League who had assisted in recruiting and had received a 
certificate for his services. Together with the other Pleaders he was 
' suddenly arrested on the morning of the 19th. “All of us were 
put in charge of some 25 soldiers who carried loaded guns. 'with fixed 
bayonets. From the Railway Station we were taken to Central Jail 
Lahore, where w.e were handcuffed and taken to solitary cdls. For 
40 days we were thus detained thereby suffering the greatest possible 
discomfort and hardship/'. ; • ' ; .r ? 
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At Lyallpore, Lala Chint Bam Thapar says : — “ At about 1 1a.m. 
in the scorching heat we had to walk from the Jail to the station 
with handcuffs and fetters on. Our ankles were wounded owing to 
the fetters.” 

The Deputy Commissioner of Gujrat was surprised when he 
received the order extending Martial Law to his district. He would 
not believe and wired to Lahore that there must be some mistake. 
Yet Martial Law was declared there and many respectable Pleaders 
including Barristers were arrested and kept in custody for a long 
time to be eventually acquitted. The Court found that the witnesses 
who had given evidence for the prosecution had perjured. Yet 
permission to prosecute the latter was not granted. A boy of 10 
years of age was among those who were arrested and sent to Lahore 
on a charge of waging war against the Kin^. An indemnity of 
Rs. 42,000 has been fixed for Gujrat and. is to be collected in 
six instalment having been already realised. 

Jallalpur Jattan. This village suffered similar indignities and 
had besides an indemnity of Rs. 12,000 imposed Upon it. One-sixth 
of this had been realised. 

Sri Ram Sud. 

About the firings under orders of Lala Sir Ram Sud, the 
Minority have come to the conclusion possible on his own testimony, 
that they were unjustified and that his action was intended to be 
punitive and for the purpose of creating an Impression. 1 maintain 
that Sri Ram^s action was not bona fide as it was done without due 
care and caution and that he is liable to be prosecuted and punished 
under the Indian Penal Code, for having caused . loss of human life 
and having endangered the safety of so many people. The same 
can be said with more or less force of the firings indulged in by 
sergeant Davis and Captain Flowerdew. 

Bombs. 

The orders to use aeroplanes and to bomb the people from the 
air also emanated from Sir Michael O'Dwyer. 

Major Carbery dropped bombs on the Khalsa High School and 
on the people of two villages. The minority have condemned it 
and also the dropping of, bombs on the 15th April. 

There cannot be any doubt that the dropping of bombs from the 
aeroplanes for the purpose of suppressing internal disorder was an 
act of unwarranted barbarity unworthy of a civilised Government. 

Six lawyers of Gurdaspur wore arrested and detained for a long 
time and then released without trial. This incident has been 
condemned even by the Government of India. 
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'When we come to the administration of Justice during Martial 
Law* days, we see the same Prussian mind working throughout, 
first in the selection of JudgeSj secondly in the framing of charges 
under the ordeirs of the Local Government and, finally, in the 
sentences inflicted. 

It was absolutely wrong, if not illegal, to extend Martial Law 
Ordinance to ofTonces committed before the introduction of Martial 
Law, and to any offence committed after the 30th March. This 
was clearly beyond the intention of the framers of the Regulation. 
Even the Hunter Committee have condemned the trial of Drs. 
Kitchlew and Satyapal under the Martial Law Ordinance. 

As regards Summary Court powers, and in giving them practi- 
cally w carte blanche as to procedure and punishments, we again find 
the Government of India first protesting against the principle laid 
down by Sir Michael O^Dwyer and eventually succumbing to his 
importunities. (P. R. 88 and 89). 

In all 2537 persons were tried before different Courts undei the 
Martial Law regulation, of wliom 1804 were conyicted, /. e,y about 
72 per cent. If we comparp the result with the percentage of 
oon.viction in ordinary Courts and the percentage of convictions in 
cases arising out of the South-Western riots of 1915 (w>., 700 out 
of ,4.000), we will see the difference between ordinary trials and 
ti’ials before the Martial Law Tribunals of 1919. The main pur- 
pose of MaVtial Law as stated by official witnesses before the Hunter 
Committee was the speedy trials of these offenders. 

Under section 2 (2) Martial Law Ordinance of 1919, 4 Commis- 
sions were appointed consisting of 3 members in each, and 
altogether 12 Judges. It is significant that not a single Hindu or 
a Sikh was appointed on these Commissions. A mere glance at the 
judgment of these Commissions, collected together by Mr. Peary 
Mohan in his book. **An Imaginary Rebellion and how it was 
suppressed/' should show what kind of justice was administered by 
these judges. There are only a few of these documents, perhaps not 
more than half a dozen out of a total of 61, printed in this book 
which can lay claim to be called judgments at all. The most 
elaborate of them are those delivered in the cases ^of the Lahoi^, 
Amritsar and Gujranwala leaders. They are the best samples of the 
mentality of the Judges who wrote them. In the Lahore case, for 
example, the charge included the following allegations. 

*The laeasure commonly known as the Rowlatt Bill was passed 
by the Imperial council on I8th March 1919. Thereupon a general 
conspiracy was formed by persons outside the Punjab'with whom 
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the accused associated to hold tumultous meetings and to ordain a 
general strike with the intention and subject of inflaming popular 
feeling against Government and to so overawe it as to try and induce 
the vetoing of the measure. 

‘Accordingly, throughout India and the Punjab in particular, 
the said conspirators, including the accused, declared a general 
strike, commonly know as hartal, to take place on the 30th march 
intending thereby to induce disorder, paralyze the economic life of 
the country and excite disaffection and hatred towards Government. 

‘Such a conspiracy existed before the 30th March, but in as much- 
as the Commissions are not empowered to try offences committed 
prior to 30th March, acts committed by them in the course of such- 
a conspiracy are not charged against them. They are^ charged only 
with the acts they each committed during tBe period between 
30th March and 13th April, and acts prior to or subsequent to that 
period are being proved merely to establish a continuity of their 
conduct. 

‘The primary object of this conspiracy was to secure the repeal 
of the Howlatt Act by illegal means, which is an offence under 
section 120- A (2) ; the accused before the commission are however,* 
alleged to have proceeded further than this, and to have conspired 
either among themselves or with others within the conspiracy to : — 
(a) procure the repeal of the Kowlatt Act by criminal means. 
{b) Commit a series of criminal acts such as sedition, etc. 

(c) to wage war against the King. 

‘These said conspiracies are punishable under sections 120B and 
121A, Indian Penal Code. 

‘In addition thereto the accused are alleged to have committed' 
or abetted certain criminal acts, and to have taken certain action 
in pursuit of the objects of such conspiracies. 

‘B^ing members of a conspiracy, each accused is responsible for 
the acts of every other conspirator, whether before the Commission 
or not, committed in pursuit of the common object of the conspiracy, 
whether they are committed prior to or subsequent to the date on 
which such accused joined the conspiracy or did any act in pursuance ' 
of the common objects of the conspiracy. 

*It must be distinctly understood, however, that the charge 
against each accused is not limited to the particular acts committed 
by himself, but extends to all acts committed by other conspirators 
in the pursuit of the common object ; and that even if it be found 
that the particular acts of an accused are not themselves criminal, 
he is responsible for the criminal acts of others in the conspiracy and 
committed in pursuit of the object of each consinracy. 
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There id nQt -ecrf^p of evidence of any such cdnspitacy and the 
Hunter Coitiipittee has distinctly found agaihst it ; yet in all these, 
eases its existence was presumed and many convictions were based 
thereupon. The same can be said of the Amritsar case : 

' Briefly stated the case for the prosecution is that a criminal 
conspiracy was formed in Amritsar, in coujunction with conspirators 
elsewhere, to overawe Gk)vernment and secure the *abandonment of 
the Bpwlatt Acts ; that this criminal conspiracy was in existence 6n 
the 36 th of March 1919 and that these fifteen persons were theh 
members of, or subsequently (up to the 13th April 1919) joined it. ^ 
In the Gujranwala leaders ’ case, too, there was the same; 
allegation and the same presumption. ^ 

“ The case for the prosecution is that the present accused were 
members of a conspiracy entered into the object of overawing 
Government in connection with the Eowlatt Act and had agreed to* 
calory out their object by the commission of the acts described^ 
above. ” • > 

It was by this presumption of a conspiracy that a large number 
of highly respectable people, the flower of the Puujab educated 
community, were arrested and sentenced to death, transportation 
for life or long terms of imprisonment. 

The idea was to get rid of every political leader, actual or 
potential, and have the ' Punjab entirely at the mercy of the 
bureaucracy. 

Here are a few more samples 

In a Kasur case, against 15 persons charged with the murder 
of 2 Europeans, and for oflences against others. Colonel Irvine^s 
Commission says : — “We have taken judicial notice and have not 
required dVidence on the existence of a state of insurrection at' 
Kasur on April 12th.” In this case 11 persons were sentenced to 
death and 3 transportation for life. Two of the persons sentenced 
to death were recommended for mercy. 

In one of the Lahore cases, a person who had shouted to a 
Police Ofiicer, “Turn Hamara Bhai Hamarai Sath Shahid ho”' 
(4^., you are our brother, come and be martyr with its) was sentenced 
to transportation for life simply upon the proof of this shouting. ^ 
In a Gujranwala case, tried by Colonel Iryine’s Commission i the 
case arising out of the burning of a Patwarkhana without any loss of' 
life, three persons were sentenced to death and others to transporta^ 
tion for life With forfeiture of property. 

In the Hafizabad case, iii which the charge related to an assatilt 
OB Lieutenant Tatam, (who was not killed nor even injured) ioifr 
perepns including a student of 18 years age were sentenced to death 
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and 16 others to transportation for life with a recomihendatioh for 
mercy in favour of two of the latter. > 

In the Nizamabad case, in which there was no allegation of 
murder, four persons were sentenced to death with' forfeiture of 
property, 8 to transportation for life with forfeiture of property and 
4 'Others to various terms of- imprisonment' ranging from ,5 to 10 
years, and 4 to 80 stripes. 

; In the case dealing with the assault on Mrs. Sherwood, seven 
persons wore sentenced to death with forfeiture of property and 
eight to transportation for life. — 

In the National Bank Murder case, all 20 of the accused were 
sentenced to death and forfeiture of property. In the Kasur 
supplementary case, 14 were sentenced to death and about 9 to 
transportation for life with recommendation fcgr meyoy in favour of 
^ome, ill each case forfeiture of property also forming part of the 
penalty. 

< In the case dealing with an attempt to assault Mrs. Easden, six 
men were sentenced to death and forfeiture of property, and 7 to 
transportation for life accompanied by the same additional penalty. ' ; 

‘ In the Gujranwala leaders’ case, in which the conviction was 
based principally upon the presumption of a conspiracy, 2 persons 
including one of the leading lawyers, were sentenced to death and 
the others to transportation for life and various terms of imprison- . 
ment. ‘ ‘ 

In the Supplementary Case relating to the National Bank 
murder, another person was sentenced to death raising the total to 21. 

In the Kasur supplementary .case, 2 more persons Were 
sentenced to death and one to transportation for life with forfeiture' 
of prbnerty in each case. 

This is by no means a complete list, but’ this will do to give yoiii 
an idea of the justice that was administered by the Martial Law' 
Commissioners. About these sentences the Minority have made the 
following remarks in their Report. (Severity is rather a very thild> 
term for these sentences.) 

It may' be noticed that the sentences passed by the Martial 
Law. Commissions were considerably reduced by Government.' Out 
o| 108 death sentences, only 23 were maintained and the remainiifg 
were commuted to transportation in some cases and in the rest to: 
sentences in iinprisonment going down to one year. Out of 266. 
sentences of transportation, only two . were maintained, 6 were: 
commuted to imprisonment varying from 10 years to one year. . 
Thei^ is a great disproportion between the original ' sentences andi 
tiioa'e . to .which they were commuted and this gives 'ground - for the ^ 
Biiggestion of initial severity that hasibepn made'.” ’ : 
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Since this was written some, more death sentences have been 
commuted (3 of Amritsar are known to me) and possibly some 
]^emissions have been made in other cases also. For all this our 
best thanks are due to Sir Edward Maclagan. But these commuta- 
tions and remissions are by no means satisfactory. Most of these 
to whom the benefit of the Hoyal Amnesty has been extended 
were absolutely innocent. They were convicted jn panic, upon 
insufficient evidence and upon presumptions of a conspiracy which 
never existed. Just look at the following which is taken from 
a Lahore judgment : — 

It is beyond doubt that the Lahore mob which marched on the 
Civil Station of Lahore was actuated by the same motives as that of 
Amritsar. It was essentially part of the same insurrection and 
it was fully aware of what had happened in the neighbouring town, 
the same day. It was rapidly becoming more threatening, and had 
already displayed its contempt of the authority and person of the 
District Magistrate. A collision was inevitable and had the mob 
proceeded a little further up the Mall it would have found supply of 
deadly weapons ready to hand. Had it not been checked where 
it was, there was the gravest danger that it would have hurried on, 
in the confusion and darkness, to the commission of awful crimes. 

In ordinary circumstances the offences actually would not have 
amounted to more than rioting, but this occurrence cannot be viewed 
as a detached and independent incident. It was plainly a part and 
parcel of the rebellion which had already broken opt. 

The Jallianwela MaMacre : New lies. 

The Jallianwala Massacre has attracted so much attention and 
has been so extensively dealt with both in the press and on the 
platform that it was not originally my intention to refer to it all to- 
day in my speech : but since then, I have read General Dyer*s 
written statement which he presented to the Army Council in 
England, and have also read the speeches made in the course of the 
debate in the Houses of. Parliament. Some of the statements made 
by General Dyer himself and by his defenders are entirely incon- 
sistent' with the evidence which General Dyer gave before the 
Hunter Committee while others are obviously after-thoughts. I 
select* the following samples from his written defence in the Army 
Council : — 

(a) A great crowd from the city, of 30,000, had menaced the 
Civil Settlement on the 10th. Its audacity in the meantime had 
grown with its crimes and their immunity. The villages had been 
brought in and I had to reckon upon the possibility of the 
eruption that night of some 30,000 Majha Sikh looters if that whole 
movement were not decisevely checked^ 
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(b) I found a largo meeting, afterwards ascertained to be from 
15,000 to 20,000 in number, addressed by a speaker engaged in 
violent exhortation. 

(c) There were no. women and .children in the meeting. 

(d) I was liable to be assailed from behind and the extrication 
of my small force from the city would have been practically 
impossible if after the firing the rebels had maintained an aggres- 
sive spirit. 

{e) After some firing, two groups appeared to be collecting as 
though to rush upon us and on my Brigade Major calling my attention 
to this, 1 directed fire specially to the two points in question and 
dispersed the groups. 

Now a perusal of General Dyer's statement before the Hunter 
Committee would show that none of these allegations were made 
before that body. The last statement is absolutely new and being 
inconsistent with what General Dyer had stated before the Hunter 
Committee, can fairly be said to be false. 

The following questions and answers support this view ; — 

Q. No question of having your forces attacked entered into 
your consideration at all ? 

A. No. The situation was very, very serious. I had made up 
my mind that I v ould do all men to death if they were going to 
continue the meeting. 

^ * 

Q. You commenced firing the moment you had got your men 
in position ? A. Yes. 

Q. The crowd had begun to go away when you continued 
firing ? A. Y'es. 

Q. The crowd were making an effort to go away by some of 
the entrances at the further end of the Bagh ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You put your pickets one to the right and one to the left 
of the entrance ? Towards some places the crowd was getting 
thicker than other places ? A. They did. 

Q. From time to time you changed your firing and directed it 
to places where the crowds were thickest ? A. That is so. 

Q. Is that so ? A. Yes. 

Nor is there any hint or suggestion of this fact anywhere in 
any other document issued by Government relating to the Jallian- 
wida Bagh massacre. It is not mentioned in the Punjab Govern- 
ment’s report nor in the testimony of the Superintendent of Police 
wha was with General Dyer at the time of the firing. It is 
absolutely a new invention. 

7 * ' : 
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As to the Statement in clause (c) it is opposed to facts^ It is 
stated in the Punjab Government's report of thetse disturbances that 
at least five childreni one under 10, and four under fifteen were 
among the killed, (See page 8). The photograph of one of these 
boys aged 13 has been published in the Congress Committee Eeport, 
facing page 56. There is reliable evidence that other children 
were also in the crowd. If General Dyer had said that he was 
unaware of the presence of the children in the crowd his position 
would have^been defensible, but he makes a positive statement, which 
is, on the face of it, untrue. The statements made in clause {a) 
are absolutely unwarranted by the facts as found by the Hunter 
Committee and as testified to by the Deputy Commissioner of 
Amritsar and other officers examined by the Hunter Committee. 

As to General Dyer’s statement that there was a gathering of 
15,000 to 20,000 in number being addressed by a speaker engaged 
in violent exhortation, that is clearly a later invention. At that 
time his estimate of the number of people who were present at the 
meeting was 5,000 and as to the exhortation he could not have 
heard it, and could have had no reason to suppose that the speaker 
was engaged in violent exhortation. 

All that he stated before the Hunter Committee was that he saw 
a man in the centre. “His arms were moving about ; he was evidently 
addressing a meeting.” Asked if “there was any crying beyond that 
he was addressing the meeting,” he replied “No ; I can not say that 
there was anything beyond that he was addressing the meeting.” 

An exhibit was placed before the Martial Law Commissioners 
who tried the Amritsar leaders which contained a copy of the 
resolution that had been passed at that meeting before General 
Dyer reached there and began to fire. A perusal of that document 
shows that the meeting had actually passed a resolution of loyalty, 
condemning the action of mobs on the 10th and expressing horror at 
the death of so many Europeans. Surely such a meeting could not, 
except by a gross misuse of words, bo said to be a rebellious meeting 
and General Dyer has no justification for describing it as an army of 
rebels. New facts are being invented every day in connection with 
this affair. It is now said that the gathering was armed with 
bludgeons’, which is again alio. No such statement was made 
before the Hunter Committee. The Committee found that the 
people assembled were ‘unarmed’ ; General Dyer himself said that 
some of them might have sticks. 

Sir Michael O’Dvryer's approval. 

The most important fact, however, in regard to the Jallianwela 
Bagh maesaore i»;it8 approvid by Sir Michael O’Dyer which praoti- 
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cally laid the law for the other ofhcerB for the rest of the period of 
the Martial Law. Sir Michael O’Dwyer had the details of this 
massacre before him when he approved of the action of General 
Dyer on the 14th of April. The following extract from the report 
of the wa voce examination of Sir Michael O’Dwyer culled from the 
Hunter Committee’s report shows the attitude of his mind. 

Q. I want to ask you a few questions about the Jallianwala 
Bagh incident. You say on page 10, ^‘the casualties were large and 
regrettable, but loss of life was inevitable when a truculent mob 
which had already committed murder find rebellion assembled to 
defy authority ?” 

A. You have got my addendum to that statement. 

Q. .Yes. 1 will deal with that. The view there seems to be 
as if the crowd that had assembled there had* committed murder 
and rebellion. Is there any evidence that particular crowd had 
committed any murder or rebellion 1 

A. I do not suppose it could be said with reference to any 
particular crowd, but Amritsar city, as a whole, had committed 
murder and rebellion. 

Now looked at in this light, Sir Michael O’Dwyer becomes 
directly responsible for all the atrocities and outrages that were 
committed in the Punjab by various Ofhcers, Military and Civil, 
after the 1 4th of April. His approval of General Dyer’s action 
sealed the situation for them, and being sure of the approval and 
sanction of the Head of the Government, they did not think it 
necessary to make a proper exercise of their powers and to take 
into consideration the feelings of the people. One of them. Colonel 
O’Brien, made sure of the support of the Government by telephon- 
ing to the Chief Secretary and got a carte blanche from him in 
explicit terms. It is some satisfaction to find that General Dyer’s 
action has been condemned by the Government of India, by the 
Secretary of State, by the Army Council and by the leading states- 
men of the British Nation. But much of that satisfaction is dis- 
counted by the fact that the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State have both failed to appreciate the magnitude of the offence 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. In the view which I take of the affair, 
I consider the latter to be the greater criminal of the two. General 
Dyer was a Military man, brought up in military tradition and 
perhaps took an exaggerated view of his duties as a Military 
Commander ; but Sir Michael O’Dwyer was a Civilian. There was 
no justification for his attitude in the matter except on the plea 
that he was even more militarist than Dyer. To let him off with 
the simple remark that he ** would have acted more wisely if, before 
expressing approval^ he had taken steps to ascertain the facts and 
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circtimstafDces of the firing more fully’’, is an actual denial of justice 
to the xafiiicted people against the very man who was chiefly respon- 
sible for all their woes. , 

Sir Michael O’Dvryet’s statements in Englanc|. 

But Sir Michael O’Dwyer is not only absolutely unrepentent, 
but is. pursuing us with the same relentless energy and malice as he 
displayed during his tenure of ofhco in India, and during the MartiieJ 
Law days. In a letter which he addressed to the “London Times” 
from Delhi, and which was published in that paper on February 
9th, ho took exception to certain statements made by that paper 
about his having approved General Dyer’s action in shooting without 
warning and in issuing the Crawling order. In that letter, he makes 
a great fuss over the fact that he did not himself send any telegram 
to General Dyer approving of his action, entering into an elaborate 
defence, as if to show that he had no option but to approve of that 
action, because General Dyer’s superior officer had done so. He says 
“it was not for me to say that he had gone too far, when I was told 
by his superior officer that he fully approved General Dyer’s action.” 
The fact remains that he did authox*ize General Beynon to communicate 
to General Dyer his approval of the latter’s action and he has all 
through defended it whole-heartedly and unreservedly. Then, note 
another baseless statement of his. He says “If I am now asked to 
reconstruct the situation at Amritsar on April 13 and 14, I would put 
it in this way, “many urban places in the Central Punjab were then 
in a state of open rebellion, mobs were in possession of the great cities 
of Lahore and Amritsar.” Now it is absolutely untrue that “many urban 
areas in the Central Punjab” were then in a state of open rebellion. 
In the chronological list of events, at the end of the Hunter 
Committee Keport, you do not find a mention of a single urban 
place in the Central Punjab where anything rebellious happened 
on the 13th. At Amritsar nothing happened after the 10th which 
could in any way justify that statement. It is equally untrue that 
“on the 13th >nd 14th rebellious mobs were in possession of the 
great cities of Lahore and Amritsar.” 

Again, he and his champions in England have recently been 
trying to support his action in introducing Martial Law by quoting 
certain statements made in the farewell addresses, which he practi- 
cally extorted from the people of the Punjab on the eve of his 
departure from Lahore. In a letter to the * London Times” he says 
“had the inquiry started directly after the disorders were 8up<^ 
pressed the true facts could have been fully and easily ascertained. 
Lord Sydenham’s letter in the “Times” of June 9th 1920, tells us 
how in the middle of May 1919 when the memory of events was 
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still fresh, the feeling of all classes in the Punjah, as expressed in 
their leaders’ addresses was one of intense relief at the prompt 
suppression by the effective methods of Martial Law of outbreaks 
which threatened to involve the whole province in bloodshed and 
rain and which many of them regarded as the result of an * Wganised 
conspiracy”. It may be noted here that both Mr. Gandhi and 
Mrs. Besant used similar language at the time. But as the memory 
of the horrors from which they had been saved grew faint, as the 
forces of agitation and intimidation came into operation, and the 
Policy of Government towards the promoters of rebellion showed 
a violent alteration the views of the weak and wavering changed. 
A leading Mahomedan gentleman in the Punjab in May 1919, took 
a prominent part in presenting an address from the Mahomedans 
of the Province to the Lieutenant Governor stating that the riots 
and disturbances were the result of an ‘ Wganised conspiracy,” but 
that the situation was soon got well in hand by using the speed 
and effective methods of Martial Law ; and peaceful life is once 
more possible for the law-abiding citizens of our chief towns ” In 
May, 1920, the same gentleman, now a member of the Government 
of India, considers (see paragraphs 21 and *36 of the Government of 
India Despatch) that *xhere being no organised or pre-conceived 
conspiracy to subvert the British behind those disturbances, there 
was no open rebellion as alleged and no justification in consequence 
for the proclamation of Martial Law.” He has also the hardihood 
to add that **the disturbances on and after April 14th in the 
districts of Gujranwala, Guirat and Lyallpur were the result of the 
commotion caused by the Jallianwala Bagh affairs”. His views as 
those of the only Indian member of the Government of India and 
the only who dissents from his colleagues have perhaps influenced 
the decision of the Home Government and make it necessary 
even at this late stage to show what they are worth. Fortunately, 
they are not typical of those of the great mass of people in the 
Punjabi who, in war and peace, have proved themselves true to 
their salt and true to their word. 

Now in this extract there are the following untruths : First of 
all, we are told that Mr. Gandhi and Mrs.' Besant used similar 
language at the time, indicating, that the disorders in the Punjab 
were the result of an organised conspiracy.” Neither Mr. Gandhi 
nor Mrs. Besant used any language which, even by a stretch of 
imagination, could be interpreted in that sense. About certain 
deeds that had taken place in Ahmedabad Mr. Gandhi did say 
** there were clever men behind the lawless deeds and they showed 
concerted action.” But he never said a word about anything in the 
Punjab. Sioiilarly, >Sir Michael O’Dwyer has failed to quote atiy 
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language of Mre. Besant in support of his contention. Mrs. Besant’s 
statement is quoted by the Majority in their report on page 76. 
There is nothing in it which supports the theory of organised 
conspiracy. 

Then to use the addresses in the way he has done is another 
illustration of .his unscrupiilousuess. Firstly, he writes as if all the 
addresses made the statement about the organised . conspiracy and 
approved of his methods in suppressing it. The address given by 
the Hindus said nothing of these matters and although it was 
practically extorted from them, it studiously kept silent on these 
.questions. This then is an untruth. 

Secondly, he must have known that the Mahomedan address 
as originally prepared and handed over to his Secretary contained 
no such stotements at all, and the alleged statements were 
interpolated while the address was in the custody of one of his 
minions. The fact could not have been unknown to him as ho was 
a man who kept himself in close touch with every possible detail of 
everything relating to himself. The fact of the statement being in 
the address dawned on the unfortunate members, who had signed 
it believing that the address was as they had drafted and passed it, 
only when they heard the address being read. Then it was too late 
to make any protest. This fact has been disclosed by and published 
under the authority of several members themselves. His reference 
to the inconsistency of conduct displayed in this matter by the 
Hon’ble Mian Mohomed Shah, the only member of the • Government 
of India at the time of the Plunter Committee’s Eeport, is not only 
ungenerous but misleading. He tried to got a similar statement 
inserted in the Hindu address but failed. 

His third statement about the great mass of the people of the 
Punjab is also untrue. The great mass of the people in the Punjab 
have shown what they think of Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s conduct 
during the Martial Law regime in the numerous meetings that have 
been held in the Province during the last six months to protest 
against the horrors of those days. In every case they asked for his 
prosecution and impeachment. 

Then look at his impertinence in talking of their being ‘true 
to salt.’ May we ask whose salt ? 

He makes a point of the delay in the enquiry knowing fully 
that the people of the Punjab were crying for an enquiry from the 
very first and that it was delayed by his supporters. 

The statements about Dr. Bashir are also false, the falsity of 
which has been exposed by the Doctor .himself in a communication 
to the press. About the findings of their tribunals pn which Sir 
Michael relies so much be knows that no evidence was given before 
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them to prove the existence of an organised conspiracy and that 
all those findings are based on mere presumptions. His attacks 
on the Indian Members of the Committee have been adequately 
answered by the Members themselves. They are at best a typical 
manifestation of his meanness. As to the untruthfulness of Sir 
Michael O'Dwyer’s Government, Mr. C. F. Andrews has in a 
letter published nn the Calcutta Statesman maintained that it has 
been already proved by the Commission of Enquiry itself that these 
officials circulated news which was false and suppressed nows which 
\Vas true. 

Recruiting and War Funds. 

^ The Congress Commissioners in their Report have dwelt at 
some length on the methods adopted by Sir Michael OT)wyer in his 
recruiting and war loan campaigns. They are relevant to our enquiry 
as showing the administrative methods of the late Lieutenant- 
Governor. I give a few extracts below : — 

“The evidence that we have collected and the judicial records 
that we have read conclusively prove that the methods adopted for 
securing recruits and donations or loans travelled far beyond the 
line of moral and social pressure ; nor were these methods unknown 
to Sir Michael O’Dwyer, Indeed conscription was openly talked of, 
suggested and advocated and we cannot help saying that open 
conscription woXild have been infinitely better than the so-called 
voluntarism, which was in effect worse than conscription, because 
the voluntarism pressed only the weakest and permitted the strong 
to go off scot free. 

“Let us glance at the actuality. Sir Michael said at a meeting 
on the 4th May, 1918, just after the Delhi programme had been 
settled : “200,000 men for the regular army, voluntarism if possible, 
conscription if necessary Colonel Popham Young speaking at the 
same meeting said, “when deciding how to apportion the effort it is 
inevitable, that many must be guided, must even be compelled.” 

At the same meeting Sir Michael O’Dwyer himself said as 
follows : — 

‘The contingency of failure of the voluntary system in certain 
areas is theie and it would be cowardice not to face it. We have 
given our pledge and we must take measures in time to secure its 
fulfilment. I believe that in the Punjab at any rate there is now a 
strong feeling in favour of some form of conscription to raise the 
necessary quotas, both . within the Province and as between the 
various Provinces, the taking, for instance, of one fit man in ten or 
fifteen or twenty by lot, with the option of some pecuniary forfeit to 
be' paid to the State. 
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‘The men are wanted immediately. What therefore, appears 
necessary is* that Government should take power to enforce the 
quotas allotted to provinces, and that all the necessary preparations 
should be made in advance on the distinct understanding thai the 
measure will not be applied if the quotas are forthcoming on 
voluntary basis.’ 

“A circular was issued by the Pui^ab Government making 
suggestions for obtaining contributions which could only be given 
effect to, by using more than normal pressure. We give below one 
paragraph from the circular : 

*‘1 am to suggest that Deputy Commissioners might assist much 
in the campaign by estimating the contributions that might 
reasonably be expected from the various towns. In doing so they 
will derive such assistance from the local income-tax returns, 
especially where the assessments have recently been revised by the 
special establishment. Income tax returns furnish, too, a fairly 
reliable index to the relative financial condition of individuals who 
are expected to help the loan and' a rough standard, which it is 
believed is already being. applied in some districts. To judge of the 
adequacy of their investments in it, it would not be unreasonable to 
expect that on an average an assessee would be in a position to 
invest in the War Loan from half to one-fourth of the income on 
which ho is actually assessed. Applying this rough test or other^, 
which may be found suitable to local conditions, Deputy Commiif 
sioners should be in a position to see whether towns and villages 
or individuals in their jurisdiction are doing what is expected of 
them. The Deputy Commissioners should then, by special meetings, 
formation of local committees of Sahukars (money-lenders) and such 
expedients, endeavour to obtain the estimated sum as a minimum 
contribution’. 

Acting on this principle the subordinate officials carried on 
recklessly a campaign, of tyranny, compulsion, extortion and what 
not. There is plenty of evidence in the judicial records of the 
Province to prove that all kinds of compulsion was used to get 
recruits and subscriptions and contributions to the war loan and 
other war funds. The Congress Commissioners have embodied 
some of this evidence in their Report. A perusal of the records of 
judicial cases relating to the compulsion and extortion resorted to 
for recruiting purposes, and also for collecting subscriptions and 
contributions to the war loan fund, makes one’s blood boil in indigna^ 
. tion. Not only men but even women were insulted and treated 
in the most cruel fashion. I cannot quote the evidence as mftny of 
*thp statements will riot bear being read in public. I am afraid I 
have no space left to show how war loans and.^trar funds were 
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-lected from tho Punjab. Those who want to know must road the 
Congress Commissioners^ Heport. 

So far I have discussed the Punjab disorders mainly from the 
peoples point of view. Now I think it is my duty to state the 
Government case also before you and examine its validity. 

Briefly put tho Government case is : — 

(а) The g^gitation against tho Eowlatt Act to have it repea- 
led by show of criminal force amounted to a criminal conspiracy. 

(б) That even if it was not criminal originally it become so 
with the initiation of the Satyagraha movement. 

(c) Tha-t the whole movement was anti-British and anti- 
Government. In proof they cite the shouts and other marks of 
Hindu Mohamadan unity on the Ram Naumi day. 

(of) That although no overtacts were committed until after 
the firing at the Amritsar overbridge on the 10th of April, the 
attitude of tho mobs at Lahore and Amritsar having justified firing, 
the movement became one of ‘open rebellion,^ on the commission of 
murders, looting and burning at Amritsar and of acts of violence and 
defiance of authority at other places between the 11th and tho 1.3th. 

{e) That tho handful of Europeans, official and non-oflicial, 
in a vast hostile populatiori, stood the chance of being annihilated, 
unless something drastic was done to show that they had th^ power 
to crush the ‘ rebellion’. 

(/) That the shooting at Jallianwala Bagh produced the 
requiied effect and to get the full benefit of that drastic measure, 
it was necessary to supplement it by Martial Law, and to adminis- 
ter it .intensively. 

(g) That ill emergency like this, you cannot judge the con- 
duct of the officials and the judges by ordinary standards of pro- 
priety, legality and fairness. And so on. 

1 am afraid I cannot admit the soundness of these arguments. 
The whole structure topples down if you once concede that British 
rule in India rests not on brute force, but on the tacit consent of 
the people. With that admission, the defiance of the united Indian 
public opinion by the Government of India in relation to the Eow- 
latt Act was wholly indefensible. The contention that the agita- 
tion for its repeal, supplemented by the Satyatfraha movement, was 
a criminal conspiracy, it is tantamount to saying that the people 
have no remedy and no rights against the' lawlessness of their 
Government except by violent revolution — a very dangerous doc- 
trine to lay down, 

. ' . It has been admitted by Mr. Miles Irviiig in his evidence that 
before the 10th the mobs were neither anti-Government nor anti- 
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Q. Wovild be consistent with the facts as you know them,, 
to regard the outbreak of the 10th April as a case of protest against 
the deportation of Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal which spontaneously 
djeveloped into mob violence, marked by murder and incendiarism ? 

A. I think that is a very good account. It spontaneously 
developed. It flared up in a moment. I don^t think people went 
out with that design. 

The brutalities of the mob on the 10th May had necessitated 
some kind of drastic action but the action taken on the 11th, the 
12th and Ihe forenoon of the 13th had proved quite effective and 
no further action was needed at Amritsar. Similarly, the situation 
at other places was well in hand before the 15th. The mere fact 
that during the worst days of the so-called rebellion,^ the attacks 
on. Europeans were so few and far between (judged by their number 
in the Punjab ) renders the argument (o) absolutely untenable, (f) 
has been answered by the flnding of the Hunter Commit te itself 
that it Cannot be said that General Dyer’s action saved the situation 
in the Punjab (P. 34). (g) is an extraordinary proposition^ 
Government servants are human beings no doubt, and you have to 
make certain allowance for racial anger and the desire for revenge, 
but if you lay down that,. even in an emergency,* Government officers 
can do as they did in the Punjab, you place them in the same cate- 
gory with mobs, in , fact, even worse. Mobs did what they did 
under a momentary impulse, their reason blinded by jiassion, but 
the Government officers acted throughout with deliberation, design 
and determination in a period extending over nearly two months. 
Lawlessness and violence by responsible Government officers is- more 
heinous both legally and morally than that of the mobs. It ought 
to be judged by a more strict standard and punished even more 
severely than that committed by the mobs. Shall we place Sir 
Michsel O’Dwj^er, General Dyer, Col. Frank Johnson and others in 
the same category with the leaders of mobs at Amritsar, Kasur, 
Lahore and Gujranwala ? The explanation then is that rulers of 
India do not really believe that British rule in India is founded on 
the tacit consent of the people. Bather it is based on the force of 
their bayonets and on the prestige of their arms. I^econdly, their 
Intelligence Department is thoroughly inefficient and unreliable. 
Thirdly, the class of Indians whom they take into their confidence 
are mostly selfish, unscrupulous and deceitful. Fourthly, they have 
a distrust and suspicion of the educated classes amounting almost 
to hatred. Consequently they want to jshow in season and out oi 
season, that the educated classes do not represent the people ,..Qi 
India and indulge in threats which are mere bluff. 

It is upon that assumption that they continue to sit on the 
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brink of a volcano, disregarding ‘all warnings, all entreaties, all 
representations, until disaster overtakes them. Even then, they 
prefer to explain the eruption by extraneous considerations. They 
curse the ‘agitators’ forgetting that agitators only reap the crop sown 
by them. They also forget that it docs not pay to be an agitator. 
On the other hand, it pays very well to be a sycophant. If still men 
with the brains of a Tilak, a Gokhale, a Gandhi, a Malaviya and an 
Arabindo Ghose prefer to bo ‘agitators’ rather than ‘loyalists’, they 
do so under a sense of duty which is compelling and irresistible. 

Let the authorities once for all, understand that the educated 
classes are the mouthpiece of their countrymen, that the masses are 
whole-heartedly with them and that the so-called ‘loyal’ Indians, 
upon* whom the authorities rely are no more than a set of selfish 
sycophants, who have their own axes to grind. That these gentlemen 
proved no more than a broken reed during the disturbances has 
been admitted by Martial Law Commissions and other Martial Law 
authorities. Lot them disabuse their minds of the false notion that 
they can more effectively and peacefully rule India merely by the 
show of prestige or of military force. But if they really believe in 
military force, lot them frankly avow it, so that they may be- 
practising no deception either on themselves or on the people 
of India. 

Militarism knows no law and no principle. It does not care 
^or justice. It represents force, brute force and knows only one 
law that of necessity. War is barbarism, militarism is applied 
barbprism. Judged from that standard every thing done by the 
Punjab Government and the Martial . Law administrators was 
justified and needs no defence. 

Conclusion. 

I have now done with the story of the Punjab. 1 have given 
the story at some length, because I began by formulating certain 
charges against 8ii Michael O’Dwyer at the commencement of my 
address, and it was my duty to make owt, ^ prima fade case in 
support of these charges. I hope and trust that I have made out 
my case tp your satisfaction, that of all the person & who had 
anything to do with the introduction of Martial Law in the Punjab 
and with the events that preceded and followed it. Sir Michael was 
the chief culprit. Indeed I may venture to assert that no man in the 
whble history of British Eule in India has done such a great 
dsseriice to the British- Empire and has brought* such disgrace on the 
\^od name of the British nation as Sir Michael O* Dwyer, 

The root cause of all this evil, as I have pointed out before, is 
f/h0 Prussian conception of Government which dominates the minds 
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of so maiiy of our Anglo-IiK^an rulers of whom Sir Michel 
O’Dwyer was the type and which places the State as something 
above and beyond the people. It was that conception- of 
Government which made it possible for Lord Chelmsford’s 
Goveriiment to pass the Koulatt Bill into law ; it was the concep- 
tion which made it possible for Sir Michael O’Dwyer to deport Drs» 
Kitchlew and Satyapal and subsequently to hav^ Martial Law 
declared in the Punjab. Every official who has had anything to do 
with this lamentable' affair was filled with the same idea, namely, 
of making an example, ‘teaching a lesson’, ‘creating moral effect’ 
and ‘restoring the prestige of Government’ by terrorism and fright- 
fulness. General Dyer boasted that ho had acted with that motive. 
Colonel O’Brien, Captain Doveton, Lieutenant Colonel Macra;, 
Lieut. • Col. Johnson, Mr. Bosworth Smith, and even some of 
the Judges who presided at the trial of Martial Law offenders were 
all inspired by the same ideal, which made^any of them inhuman 
in their dealings with the Puujabees during the terrible days of the 
Martial Law. We had the sad spectacle of a Government and its 
high officials neglecting to take the most essential precautions for 
.preventing unnecessary sacrifice of life and property in the carrying 
out of their plans. They admit that in no cases, where they 
resorted to firing and shootii^g, did they make any provision for 
first-aid to the wounded. In some cases they even refused to make 
over the bodies of the dead to their relatives. In other they took 
no notice of the dead. We have also evidence of the fact that 
troops destroyed properly wholesale in the districts thtough which 
they passed, that even high officials of the standing of Deputy 
Commissioners exacted all kinds of contributions from the people 
within their respective jurisdiction ; that they obtain jd articles of 
food and other necessities of life without paying for them, and in 
addition realised levies and fines and penalties from whole popula- 
tions. Wo have also evidence of the fact that in giving effect to the 
orders of martial Law Tribunals about the forfeiture of property 
inhuman cruelties were practised on the women and children of the 
‘offenders’, in some cases they were thrown on. the streets and 
were not even allowed to take sufficient clothing for the night and 
this was done not by subordinate officials but by high officers. 

I have narrated the events of Sir Michael O’Dwyor’s a'^minis- 
tration at some length in order to show that it was all through, a 
regime of terrorism atid frightlulness in the literal sense of these 
words and that it was only carried to its logical conclusion in the 
months of April and May, 1919. In the words used by Mr. Montag^ 
with reference to the action of General Dyer, the ideals, which Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer hud- set before himself were ‘tonorismj humiliatipn 
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and subordination’ and they reached their climax in the promulga- 
tion and administration of Martial Law. Witness after witness has 
appeared before the Hunter Committee and has ‘practically boasted 
of his acts of cruelty and oppression. General Dyer himself has 
justified all that he did. Col. Frank Johnson is proud of everything 
that was done by him. He said in one case that that was one of the 
few brain waves he had in his life. Captain Doveton, Col. O’Brien, 
Major Bosworth Smith all testify in the same spirit. There was only 
one incident for which Col. Frank Johnson expressed his regret, 
and that was the flogging of the marriage party. Others were not 
sorry for anything, and said that they would do the same thing if 
ever there was a chance of doing so. Hero then we have the tragely 
of the situalion. 

We believe that the principles and conduct of these men are 
entirely opposed to the traditions and the policy of the British . 
Government, particularly the policy that underlies the reform 
Scheme. We are afraid, however, that in the Punjab the majority 
®f the bureaucracy are of the same mentality. The vast majority of 
the non-official European community is also of the same mind and so 
are a good many of the European and American Missionaries. If 
such is the mentality of so many members of the Indian Civil Service, 
who, after all, are the real rulers of the country and in whom is 
vested the task of administration, what is the remedy. In the face 
of the statements made before the Hunter Committee by European 
witnesses, the wholesale defence of General Dyer and others by the 
Anglo-Indian Press and the Anglo-Indian community, the raising of 
memorial funds for him and in his honour, and last but not the 
least, the, resolution passed by the House of Lords, how can we 
Indians, possibly, assume that the British in England and the 
European community iji India generally have accepted, in sincerity, 
the Reform Scheme aiid the principles that underlie it 1 These 
principles imply that if not at once at least in a short time we must 
be free in our own country, with power to make and unmake our 
Governments, subject only to the inaintciiaiico of the Imperial tio, 
it being our interest and right to shorten the period of transition as 
much as possible. The Indian Civil Service and the European 
community of India and the House of Lords evidently think other- 
wise. They conceive it to bo in their interest to prolong the 
period of transition by all methods open to theip and many of th^m 
are frankly anxious to- defeat the Reform Scheme and revert to the 
old system of Government. If then the struggle between these two 
interests is to be conducted on the lines that were in evidence in 
the Mai tial Law regime, it seems to be absolutely futile to think of 
friendly co-operatioii between the two interests. It is all very well 
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for those who are still in power to ask us to drop the matter and 
let by gones- be byTgones. I wish I could ask you to. do the same. 

I am not actuated by any vindictive and revengeful motive, and I 
fully believe that my people are not ; but how can we sit silent 
and let the matter drop in the face of all that has happened in 
India and in England, in connection with the events of last year 
until full and complete j ustico has been done and until steps have 
been taken to prevent a recurrence of the tragic state of things. 
The Government of India and the British Cabinet have gone out 
of their way to praise and belaud a man whom we consider to be 
the chief culprit in this whole drama of oppression and tyranny. 
If that praise is justified audit wo acquiesce in by our silence, then 
surely wo deserve at what was done to us. If not, then, it is our 
duty to press for the punishment and prosecution of Sir Michael 
O^Dwyer.. 

The Punjab tragedy was not a provincial affair, but a national 
one. Our manhood, our self-respect, our national dignity, nay, our 
viery existence as a nation, depends on our having the principles and 
practices of Sir Michael O’Dwyer condemned, and once for all 
abrogated. We have it to ourselves, to our women, to our children 
and also to those unborn, to fight it out atid not let the matter drop 
without obtaining full and unqualified redress, and without obtaining 
effective guarantees that it will not be possible for any on6, however 
high his position in the' Government of the country, to enact such like 
tragedies again. It is our duty also to repudiate as emphatically as 
we can the fundamentally erroneous, I was going to say, vicious and 
Prussian conception which found frequent expression in Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer’s speeches, that the security of life and property is the 
primary duty of Government. The security of life and property is 
only a means to an end. What is the end ? The uplifting of the 
human race- and its progress towards the fullness of freedom, which' 
means towards divinity. PEACE IS A GOOD THING, BUT LIFE 
IS STILL BETTER, says Rabindranath Tagore in one of his essays 
on Nationalism. 

If the British rulers of India propose to give us mere security 
of life and property by denying us honour and liberty we must refuse 
to have. them. THERE IS NO LIFE WITHOUT FREEDOM AND 
THERE IS NO FREEDOM WITHOUT “SWARAJYA” OR 
SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, . I believe I give expression to your 
sentiments when I say to our rulers, that although the British 
Government is mighty enough to crush all our efforts by their military 
power, any . success they achieved by military efforts would be a, 
very expensive one. The British Raj is no longer synonymous with 
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justice and fair-play in the mind of the average citizen and the more 
it is dragged into the mire by men like Sir Michael O’ Dwyer, the 
more it will lose in what has hitherto constituted its boast. 

We, on our part, are determined not to let our morale go 
under, to fight only a clean right. Wo shall continue to condemn 
unhesitatingly and unequivocally all those who commit violence, or 
insult or humiliate women, irrespective of their nationality, or who 
commit such acts of iiihumanity as characterised the Dyers, 
Dovetons, Johnsons, O’Briens and others of the Punjab tragedy. 
If all this fails to bring us the necessary relief, I for one hope and 
believe that it will not, well, then the future is in the lap of the 
gods. I want in your name and in the name of the country which 
we have the honour to represent to tell Mr. Montagu and through 
him the British Cabinet, that we accept in full *the principles that 
he has laid down in the speech which he made in the course 
of the Dyer Debate in the House of Commons. For our part 
wo are fully prepared to act on those principles, and to cherish the 
connection with the British Common-wealth as a desirable privilege, 
but shall bo deceiving ourselves as well as Mr. Montagu if 
we do not tell him also that in the light of the events that happened 
ill the Punjab last year, the people of this country require something 
more than speeches and resolutions and despatches to prove that the 
British Cabinet and the British people are equally sincere arid 
equally earnest for the yirinciples laid down by Mr. Montagu. Here 
let me make one thing clear. If partnership of the Common-wealth 
means full freedom to us in India, with responsiblity for the 
burden of the Common-wealth ' to the extent of our interest in 
it, we accept that ideal of partnership but if partnership in the 
Empire means and includes the permanence of racial or alien 
domination in any shape, form or degree in the Government of 
India, then we do not accept that ideal. We are determined at no 
distant date to be entirely free in our country, in the same sense as 
South Africans are free in South Africa, Canadians in Canada, 
Australians in Australia and Ihe British at homo. Any qualification 
of that ideal we will not admit. All those Europeans who are 
domiciled in this country are our countrymen, and it shall our 
duty to respect their rights in the same way as we shall respect the 
rights of any other community in India. But, beyond this we are 
not prepared to go. Further we are also determined not to let 
. ourselves be used as willing tools to crush the liberties of the rest of 
the world. We of the Indian National Congress have declared that 
we are quite fit for complete autonomy even now, yet we did accept, 
however inadequate and unsatisfactory, the instalment given to us, 
as evidence of the bona fides of the British statesmen. We were 
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prepared ta work out the Reform Scheme to the best of our ability 
as a stepping stone to full responsible GovernmoDt^ but we must 
frankly^ tell Mr. Montagu that the events of the Punjab have shaken 
our faith in the motives of those who seek our co-operation in the 
ostensible working out of the Reform Scheme. 

I will conclude this part of my address by stating in brief what 
we want, (fl) We want complete and unequivocal repudiation and 
condemnation of Sir Michael 0*Dwyer and if possible his prosecution 
and punishment. We also want that an open enquiry be held into 
the methods adopted by Sir Michael O'Dwyer in the recruiting 
campaign and in ' raising war loans and war funds, (b) We want 
eqiial condemnation and punishment of the Dovotnns, Johnsons, 
O'foiens and Smiths as well as of all those Indians who helped them 
in- enacting the outrages of the last year. The compulsory retire- 
ment of men like Bosworth Smith does not satisfy us (c) We want 
the release of the remaining Martial Law prisoners and. all the men 
that are still rotting in jails under convictions of the Special 
Tribunals and the Martial Law Courts. We shall be quite ready 
to have such of them retried by ordinary courts as were accused of 
murders or other charges of that nature ; but we refuse to accept the 
judgments of the Special and the Martial Law Courts as good 
judicial pronouncements, {d) We insist that all the loss incurred 
by the people of the Punjab by the vagaries of the troops and the 
officials in the course of the Martial Law administration be lAade 
good and that all punitive fines and penalties imposed and recovered 
be remitted and returned {e) We demand that all the disqualifi- 
cations that are involved in the conviction of men by the Martial Law 
Tribunals be set asidi, either by law or by a general order of the ' 
Government. (/) We further require that an open enquiry be held 
into, the charges of bribery, corruption, extortion and torture that' 
have been made by the witnesses before the Congress Commissioners 
against Police Officers of whatever rank, and other officials, (g) We 
also ineist that if the authors of the Reform Scheme want a fair trial 
for it, they must remove from the Punjab all such officers as were 
connected with the outrages, as a proof of their, bona fides, (h) If 
there be any others in the Punjab or elsewhere v.^ho do not accept 
the principles of the Reform Scheme they also must go, even if 
they have to be retired on suitable pensions. They should n6t 
be there to desert the Reform Scheme by the exercise of powers 
that are still left to them , to a very great extent by the Reform 
Scheme iti^elf. The Department of Law and the control of the 
Police js entirely in. their hands and tinless the people of India 
get control of these Departments they cannot effectively prevent the 
higher officials from exercising , these powers high-handedly iand 
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arbitrarily as they did in the Punjab and as, to our knowledge and 
regret, they are doing oven now in some places. (/) The Govern- 
ment of India too must shoulder their share of the responsibility 
for the Punjab tragedy. Their decision on the Hunter Committee’s- 
Report was a foregone conclusion. All the credit which they were 
entitled to, for their efforts to shorten the period of Martial Law 
has been discounted by their present justification of its continuance. 
If the view which the British Cabinet has taken of General Dyer’s 
action and of the excesses of the Martial Law administration is 
correct ( and it is much below the reality ), then I submit the least 
that Lord Chelmsford can do with hQnour to retire from his high 
office. If Mr. Austin Chamberlain thought it his duty to resign his 
office on account of the verdict of the Mesopotamia Commission, I 
submit there is enough in the Hunter Committee’s Report ( of both 
the Majority and the Minority) which should induce Lord Chelms- 
ford to take the same honourable course. The Viceroy and his 
Cabinet have been guilty of gross dereliction of duty in failing to 
check the vagaries of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, and in failing to 
exercise that power of control w'hich law and tradition vested in 
them. They let the people of the Puniab sulk and suffer under the 
impression that there was no one to hear their cries. 

Under the ciroumstarces the country’s demand for the recall of 
the Viceroy seems to be just and proper. 

Sir Sankarrn Nair. 

Speaking of the Government of India, I must not omit to make 
mention of the noble stand made by our distinguished countryman. 
Sir Sankaran Nair, against the policy of the Government relating to 
the Punjab. His forcible protests, ending in his resignation from 
his high office, are worthy of the best traditions of Indian patriotism 
and will be remembered as long as India is articulate. His hold, 
blunt and burning love of justice and fairplay, his high sense of 
duty, and absolute disregard of personal losses are such as to make 
every Indian proud of \iim. 

Narrative Still Incomplete. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, before I close this account of. the wrongs 
inflicted on the Punjab, I must tell you that the narrative is1)y no 
means exhaustive. For want of time and space I have omitted 
many facts and incidents, as telling as those related, and I believe 
there are many more which have not yet been brought to light 
The Punjab Provincial Congress Committee have resolved to 
Undertake the work of investigation from the point where it was 
left by the Congress Commissioners, so as to complete the record, as 
far as practicable. Nor must I pass to the next subject without 

• 9 
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recording the bright side of this gruesome tale. It is true that Sir 
Michael O’Dwyor did succeed in terrorising and overawing the 
Punjabees for a while, but as soon as the first shock was over, the 
people recovered almost instantaneously. Those who were arrested 
and prosecuted, behaved most heroically, those whom they had loft 
behind including little children and women, bore their misfortunes 
nobly. 

Ratan Devi. 

To the eternal glory of Indian womanhood, Ratan Devi defied the 
Curfew order of General Dy^, and watched all night by the corpse 
of her dead husband in the Jallianwala Bagh. The boys who were 
accused of waging war against His Majes^^y the King, never showed 
the .slightest anxiety about their lives. 

Harkfsken Lai. 

Of the victims of official aggression there is one man whose 
name I must mention, who by his cool and calm behaviour, his bold 
and defiant attitude, his manly notions of self-respect and honour, 
bis stoic indifference to consequences, sot an example for others and 
earned the ever lasting respect of his countrymen. I refer, of 
course, to Lai a Harkishen Lai. 

Having passed through the fire of Martial Law, the Punjab is 
to-day purer, stronger, more advanced, more determined, more 
patriotic and very much more united. The so-called backward 
Muslim masses are vying with their Hindu countrymen in showing a 
united political front, and the Sikhs ( young and old ) are outdoing 
themselves. No words can describe their enthusiasm for political 
regeneration and their readiness to suffer and sacrifice. 

Indian Unity. 

If Martial Law has produced such good results in the Punjab 
itself, it has done still greater wonders in the cause of Indian unity. 
The political consciousness of the people of India has advanced by 
at least ten years. I believe I am giving expression to your 
sentiments. Ladies and Gentlemen, when I say that the country 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, the Hon. Pandit Moti Lai Nehru, the most revered 
Mahatma M. K. Gandhi, and Messrs. C. R. Dass, Jayakar and 
Tyebji. Our immortal Eabindra Nath Tagore's letter to the 
Viceroy will ever remain the charter of. national self-respect and 
dignity, for the future generations of India. As a Punjabee I must 
offer my gratitude to all who have espoused the cause of my 
Province in her hour of affliction. As an Indian I am proud of the 
stand made hy the country. Surely, it is a new day and a most 
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cheering day to find that in this matter the Hon’ble Mian Mahomed 
Shah should be on the same side, as the most uncompromising 
Indian radical politician, be ho of Bengal or of Maharashtra. The 
one Englishman, whose name I must mention with gratitude is 
Mr. C. F. Andrews, who is now one of us. Nor can we withhold our 
praise from the Indian members of the Hunter Committee, for thoii* 
independence o£ character and for the statesmanlike view they have 
taken of the affairs in the Puigab. The country's best thanks are 
due to them for their lucid and masterly report. 

Khilafat Question. 

They say that every cloud Las its silver lining. To me it looks 
as if the Punjab tragedy has a golden hue, with the memory of the 
Amritsar martyrs, with the pictures of Rathn Pevi, Madan Mohan 
and Khushi Ram engraved on our hearts, with the recollection of 
the dying Muslim urchin, who invoked the “ Hindu Musalman ki Jai^* 
with his last breath, with the example of the sufferers of the 
Martial Law, we will march on to our goal of national unity and 
national freedom, with hope and confidence. 

The second question that has been referred to the Special 
Session of the Congress, for consideration and decision is the 
question of the “ Khilafat." Seventy millions of our Muslim 
countrymen are stirred over it. The question has two aspects : the 
religious and the political. We of tHe Indian National Congress 
have no jurisdiction to go into the merits of the Khilafat question 
from the religious point of view. In the words of Mr. Leland 
Buxton ** it does not in the leaist matter what Professor this or 
Doctor that thinks the Muslims ought to believe. What does 
matter is, that the vast majority of Sunni Muslims do believe that 
the Sultan of Turkey is their Khalifa and the interests of Islam 
require him to be the head of a large, powerful and independent 
State." The Mohamedan Law-books define the boundaries of 
such a State. 

There is perfect unanimity among the Mohamedans of India on 
the religious merits of the question. I do not believe there could 
be more than one person in a million among the Sunni Mohaiuedans 
of India who entertains any doubts in the matter. We may then 
take it for granted that the interpretation put upon this matter by 
the Central Khilafat Committee is correct. It was a matter fdf 
our Mohamedan countrymen to decide and they have decided it. 
They contend that the Turkish Peace Treaty violates the funda- 
mentals of Islam, prevents them from fulfilling their religious 
obligations, 'makes it impossible for them to maintain friendly 
relations with a. nation which is the cause of it. 
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They also maintain that the Turkish Settlement has violated 
the solemn pledges given to the people of India by British statesmen 
during the War. 

In the first place, after the declaration of the War between 
England and Turkey in 1914, the Government of India on behalf of 
His Majesty's Government as also the Government of PVance and 
Russia promptly issued a proclamation assuring .“His Majesty 's 
most loyal Muslim subjects” that “no question of a religious character 
was involved ” in the war *• and disclaiming any British designs 
against the Holy Places of Islam. " Again in January 1918 speaking 
in the name of the whole Empire the British Prime Minister made 
the following unambiguous and remarkable pronouncement : — 

“Nor are we fighting to deprive Turkey of its c ipital or of the 
rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor which are predominantly 
Turkish in race Finally, came the armistice with Turkey, and it 
is important to recall that it was signed on the basis of President 
Wilson 's Twelfth point, (one of his famous 14 points set forth in his 
message to the Congress dated the 8th January, 1918), which is as 
follows : 

“That the turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire should 
be assured of secure sovereignty, but the other nationalities now 
under turkish rule should be assured security of life and 
autonomous development.” 

Now, ask the Muslims, have this promises and pledges been 
redeemed ? It is the bare truth to say that in the treaty presented 
to the Turkish Plenipotentiaries on May 11th last and since sighed 
by the Turkish Government, every single principle contained in the 
declarations I have cited above, has been palpably violated. Non- 
interference with the Muslim religious practices and obligations, non- 
molestation of Islamic Holy Places and respect for Turkish territo- 
rial and National integrity have all been thrown overboard This 
is the Muslim contention and the whole of India has accepted it 
as true. 

t?o much then from the Mahomedan point of view. 

But there are in my judgment other issues also involved in the 
Turkish Peace Treaty which deserve consideration. I maintain 
that any further extension of the British Empire in Asia is detrimen- 
tal to the interests of India and fatal to the liberties of the human 
race. The British have frequently used Indian troops to conquer 
^various pafts of Asia and Africa. For a long time there was an 
unwritten law which every European Chancellory considered binding 
on itself, that non-European troops were not to be used in any 
European War. This was abolished in the last w'ar. African troops 
and ludioii troops were used dvrii g and after the war by the Allies 
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in Europe. • Black troops were in occupation of Germany and possibly 
they may be still there. Gurkhas wore, for some time, stationed 
in Ireland. 1 do not, of course, resent the abolition of the invidious 
social bar. From that point of view, I may even welcome it, but 
surely it widens the scope of militarism. British suzerainty in 
Arabia and British occupation of Mesopotamia involves the practical 
absorption of Persia and Central Asia, and perhaps later on of 
Afghanistan as well, into the British Empire. What has happened 
in India will happen in these countries too, / £?., the general popula- 
tion will be disarmed and a number of them enrolled and drilled 
in the army. With the memory of the Dyer Debates fresh 
in our minds, let my countrymen imagine the effect of that 
procedure on their own liberties .as well as those of the rest 
of the world. The prospect of having 'Arabian, Persian and 
Afghan regiments in India cannot be pleasant to those of us who are 
working for the freedom of this country. It may be said that the 
contingency is very remote and fanciful. I am afraid 1 cannot agree 
in that view. What remote to-day becomes near to-morrow. If the 
British Imperialist has no scruples in using Indian troops in Egypt, 
Persia, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Syria and Central Asia, why will he 
have any in using the troops he raises in these countries against 
us ? The Hindu-Muslim problem will become ten times more trouble- 
some and dangerous, if this turns out to bo true. 

Then there is another aspect of the question. If the Muslim 
population of these countries continue to resist British attempts at 
occupation which they are likely to do for years, the Indian army 
will bo in constant requisition to fight, their battles in those 
regions, which means a constant and never-ending drain on our 
resources, both human and economic. The best interests of India 
therefore, require that the Muslim countries in Western Asia should 
remain free and independent. Their amalgamation in the British 
Empire even under the pretence of mandatory lurisdiction, is likely 
to bo extremely liarraiul to us. Wc know what these mandates really 
mean. The British have to maintain 1 0,000 troops in Mesopotamia 
and the French the same number in Syria. They have spent money 
like water on these territories oven after the war. This is not being 
done for the benefit of these backward countries. Several >vars are 
going on at this minute in what wore Turkish territories before. 

It may be contended that this view ignores the League of 
Nations and the United States. Well, gentlemen, there is no such 
thing as the League of Nations. Great Britain and France are the 
League. As for the United States, they are averse to any entangle- 
ments in foreign politics. They will not raise their little finger 
t)0 save the liberties of the world, unless theirs are in danger. 
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But it may alsb be said that this view ignores the possibility 
of Labour coming into, power in Great Britain. Well, so long as 
Labour does not actually come into power it will bo foolish for us to 
count upon the contingency in deciding what attitude wo shall 
take on current problems, which brook no delay. For the present 
it seems that Junkorism and Militarism have obtained a fresh lease 
of life in Great Britain. For evidence one has to road carefully the 
speeches made in the course of the Dyer Debate in both the Houses 
of Parliament. These speeches would not have been delivered in 
1917 and 1918. 

The question then resolves itself into the following : — 

(o) Are wo voluntarily and of our free will going to acquiesce 
in British Junkcrism crushing Muslim • liberties in AVestern Asia, 
and trample upon Indian religious susceptibilities without joining 
our protest with that of our Muslim countrymen against this 
immoral and unjust attempt ? 

{b) Are we to sit silent and let the British Junkeis ride 
rough shod over the pledges under which they obtained our country's 
help in the war against Turkey. 

(c) Are wo going to lose this opportunity of cementing the 
Hiiidu-Muslim Entente for the common purpose of Indian liberties 
in India, and Muslim liberties in Muslim countries '? 

f {(i) Wo, of the Indian National Congress, have always 
believed that the fabric of Indian liberties cannot be built safe and 
secure except upon the foundation of a close understanding between 
the two communities. The British bureaucrats have from 
time to time been deliberately playing the one against the other, and 
foi a time they succeeded. Now is the time for us to convince our 
Muslim brothers that we were and are sincere in our desire for Muslim 
friendship. The bureaucrat now want to play the Hindus against the 
Muslims. In fact they were already at the game. It was the spec- 
tacle of Hindu-Muslim unity at Amritsar that tinally exasperated Sir 
Michael O'Dwyer and drove him mad. The Hindu Muslim unity 
was declared to be anti-British for no reason whatsoever except 
that to Anglo-Indian bureaucrats, it was an unpleasant spectacle. 
It was not anti-Indian when they freely used the Muslims to 
denounce the Hindus, but it became anti-British, the mopient 
Muslims began to fraternise with the Hindus. Such is the 
mentality of so many of the Anglo-Indian bureaucrats. 

I, do not believe there are any Indian Muslims who want 
Muslim sovereignty in India, but if there be any such we should 
not bo afraid of them. If it came to it, we know how to defend 
our liberties with or without British aid. How long are we going 
to be afraid of shadows and be deceived by imaginery fears set before 
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us as a justification of despotic rule ? But all this is on the 
assumption that there is going to be a fight. I for one do not 
believe that there is any likelihood of one. The Muslims of India 
do not want to tuni out the British ; even if they wanted it they 
could not do so. What they need and ask for is our moral and 
constitutional support in the present crisis regarding the Khilafat, 
and wo should have no hesitation in giving it to them unreservedly. 

I think it is a perfectly legitimate and constitutional demand 
that the Indian troops should no more be used anywhere 
outside India. They were taken out to defend the Empire when 
the Empire was in danger. The War which threatened the 
whole Empire is over and the troops sent by the Dominions have 
returned to their homes. So should ours. The Indian army exists 
to defend the Indian Empire and not for an aggressive Imperial 
policy of extension and ex[»ansion. 

As to how far the Hindus should go with their Muslim 
countrymen in the latter’s campaign of non-cooperation is a ({uestion 
which it is for you to discuss and decide. All that I can say at this 
stage is that we should go as far as wo can, consistently with our 
duty to the country, even if wo have to suffer. Th(3 Hindu-Muslim 
unity betokens the dawn of a new day in the history of India and it 
will be extremely foolish and . short-sighted to throw this chance 
which only comes oncje perhaps in a century on the bidding of those 
who worship at the shrine of Dyerism. 

The prospect of Hindu-Muslim unity has already brightened the 
horizon and outlook of many an Indian who had taken to despair. 
It has cheered many a dying patriot at Amritsar and other i>laces. 

Mr. Maqbul Mohamed of Amritsar has in his evidence before 
the Congress Commissioners related two touching incidents which 
are worth mentioning hero. Speaking of the pathetic scenes ho 
witnessed after the firing on the carriage bridge at Amritsar, on the 
10th of April, he says : — 

I witnessed many pathetic scenes and some gruesome sights. 
I saw a corpse actually with an eye-ball and the whole brain blown 
out. I heard a dying man gasping “ Hindu Mussalman ki Jai.'’ A 
boy of 16 or 17 years of ago lay wounded with his entrails protud- 
ing, having been hit on the belly. When Dr. Dhanpat Rai Salaria 
and I approached him, he whispered : “ I am dying, attend to* my 

brethren. “ Hindu Mussalman ki Jai.” The next moment he died. 
Many similar instances of notable sacrifice I noticed when I was 
pouring water into the mouths of the dying.” 

One word more and I will have finished this part of my address. 
It has been poifited out to mo by well meaning friends that in 
supporting the Muslim claim for the maintenance of the Turkish 
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Empire, I am ndvocaliug Impcrialifcm to which I am otherwise 
so bitterly opposed. Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, I- do desire 
the destruction of Imperialism but I do not desire the destruc- 
tion of some Empires for the benefit of others. In my judgment, 
Imperialism should be eliminated from the affairs of men and 
federation of sisterly states should take its place, but so long as 
there are Empires, it is not in the interests of hunjanity that some 
of them should be dissolved for the enlargement and glorification 
of others. In the present state of world politics, the liberty of such 
states as are now being created by the dissolution of the Turkish 
Empire is not worth even a day’s purchase. Syria, Palestine and 
Mesopotamia are being absorbed in the British and French Empires. 
Arabia and Kurdistan and Armenia cannot but be vassal States. 
Turkey itself, under the Treaty, is hardly in a better position than 
the Nizam of Hyderabad. In an unguarded moment Lloyd George 
has said : “We have got Constantinople. Wo have got Mesopota- 
mia. We have got Palestine.” The Allies would have been 
perfectly justified in insisting on establishing autonomous Govern- 
ments in all the component parts of the Turkish Empire, with a tie 
of federation joining thorn all for purposes of defence. But as the 
matter at present stands, Muslim independence is entirely gone. 
What Arabia, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Syria, Kurdistan and Anatolia 
are getting is only a shadow and not the substance. 

It is impossible to believe that the British and the French 
quarrels over the oil of Mosul are all disinterested and in the interest 
of the Muslim world. France, Italy and Great Britain have just 
made a treaty defining their economic interests in these territories, 
without consulting Turkey. 

In my judgment the position of the Turks in Anatolia and 
Constantinople is worse than that of Germans in Germany and of 
the Austrians in Austria. It cannot be said that the Treaty secures 
them the sovereignty of Thrace or of the Turkish parts of Empire 
or of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor. In an article in 
the Servant of India, dated 19th August 1920, our friend Mr. C. F. 
Andrews has explained the meaning of that sentence. He quotes 
chapter arid verse for the following opinion : — 

“Furthermore, we have now the fact brought to light, that every 
other Allied power appears to regard the British as paramount in 
, Aleppo and Damascus and the Greeks as paramount in Smyrna and 
Adrianople. All the military defences of Constantinople are in the 
hands of the British. The Sultan himself, his Vizier, and his 
Cabinet sign dutifully and unanimously British orders. Recalcitrant 
officials have been effectively dealt with. Fitiancial control has 
been taken from the Turkish Government; and the Sultan 
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has been made, not only a prisoner in his own palace, — to all intents 
and purposes, — but also practically a pauper and a mendicant, 
dependent on the hated foreigner for every penny of his income. 
It is this situation, which has made Europe regard the British 
military occupation as complete and lasting. 

Reform Rules and Regulations. 

It is not my intention to detain you long over the Reform Rules 
and Regulations. The Parliament has finally passed them and they 
have already been put into operation. My attitude towards the 
RefornrScheme may be summed up in one sentence. It was one of 
partial elation in 1918, it sank into one of depression in 1919, it 
changed almost into one of despair in 1920. From the frankness that 
characterised the statements made in the Joint Report of the 
Secretary of State and Viceroy, I concluded that they meant exactly 
what they had said. But soon after, the resolution rclati]7g to 
the Arms Act and the Local Self-Government and the action of the 
Government in the matter of admitting Indians into the commis- 
sioned ranks of the Indian Army, disillusioned me. Then came the 
Reform Act, with its reservations and limitations. The way in which 
the Secretary of State has been encumbering Indian finances and 
sanctioning increase after increase in the salaries and allowances 
of the Civil and Military service, the rules that have been made for 
the selection of such In^an Civil servants as are to be nominated 
in India, the latest development of policy in regard to Currency, 
alid Exchange, and Reserve Bills, and last but not the least the 
tenderness which has been shown in dealing with the culprits 
in the Punjab tragedy have shattered all my hopes. The 
Reform Scheme as originally formulated, carried in its bosom 
the germs of disease. These germs have so fearfully developed 
since then that Colonel Wedge wood was perfectly justified in 
arguing that ^*the people of India think and rightly think, that the 
rules and regulations and the decisions of the Joint Committee, 
have whittled down the recommendation of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report and have made the. Act, as it is put into operation now, 
far worse than the recommendations of the original Report led them 
to expect”. Now I must say that in one or two respects the Reform 
Act has made an improvement on the original scheme, but on the 
whole it has disappointed the hopes that were raised by the latter. 
Nor is this any matter for wonder. The Rules and Regulations 
have been framed by the bureaucracy and represent their mind. 
The people of India have had very little to say in the drafting of 
them, and what little . they said has gone unheeded. The restric- 
tions imposed on the selection of candidates, the refusal to 
enfranchise, the wage-earning classes and women, the constitution of 
10 
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the territorial constituencies and the almost autocratic powers given 
to the Governors, have considerably reduced the value of the 
Keforms, even such as they were. The distinction between dismissed 
Government Servant &nd dismissed or suspended lawyers and 
between rural and urban constituencies is on the face of it absurd. 
The tenderness shown towards European commercial interests is 
significant and even more significant is the anxioty to keep out 
of the Councils the leading victims of Martial Law. In the 
Punjab, Indian Trade and Commerce remains unrepresented and 
also the Depressed Classes and the wage-earners. The Rules of 
Procedure are as reactionary as the ingenuity of the bureaucracy 
could make them. In fact, all round, so far as the Rules 
and regulations are concerned, the bureaucracy have won and 
the Indian people have lost. My friend, Mr. V. J. Patel, has 
returned to India perhaps sadder and wiser for his troubles. He 
will, I am sure, throw much more light on the subject than I can. 
It has b^en found that blood is thicker than water. It has happened 
in this case as it did in the case of the Morloy-Minto reforms, 
and it will continue to be like that, until the people of India 
make up their minds that what they want is the whole loaf and 
not merely half of it. 1 would have no objection to take even the 
half, provided I was sure that the half offered was not selected by 
the bureaucracy. The bureaucracy is so adept in the ari of mixing 
and cooking that the half which they propose to retain, contains all 
the nourishment of the whole leaving the other half worl^e thah 
chaff. They manage it so skilfully that in the process of doughing 
they mix many a germ of disease in the half which they propose to 
let you have. It will be a marvel of good fortune, if with all the 
distinctions of Hindus, Mussulmans, Sikhs and Christians, of urban 
and rural, of Brahmans and Non-Brahmans, of residents and non- 
residents, of British subjects and those of Natives States, of military 
and civil, made in the Rules and Regulations, we are still able to 
evolve a national spirit which will rise above these differences and 
consolidate us into one people, with a will to live and prosper as a ' 
free nation. 

Non-Co-Operation. 

At the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee, which 
sanctioned the convening of this special session, it was proposed by' 
Mr. Gandhi that, as a protest against the Turkish Peace Treaty arid 
the decision of the Government in regard to the Punjab affairs, 
that Committee should recommend a programme of Non-co-opera- 
tion to the country. Mr: Gandhi’s .programme of Non-co-operation 
includes the boycott of the reformed Councils. The All-India 
Congress Committee considered that it was not within its competence 
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to accept this proposition as it was opposed to the Resolution of 
the Amritsar Congress relating to the Reform Scheme. It did not, 
at the same time, think it right to dispose of the matter without 
giving, the country, as a whole, an opportunity of pronouncing on 
it. So it has referred the whole matter to this Special Session. 

The question has since then been widely discussed in the 
country, on the, platform and in the press. The Central Khilafat 
Committee under the leadership of Mr. Gandhi have already started 
their campaign of Non-co-operation. Some Provincial Congress 
Committees have, by a majority of votes, accepted the principle of 
Non-co-operation but have recommended no action, ponding the 
decision of this assembly. The question is very much agitating 
the public mind and has divided the country into two opposing 
camps. On both sides are ranged revered and respected loaders. 
Much feeling has been imported into the discussion. Under the 
circumstances, I have decided that, as President of this assembly, 
the proper course for me at this stage is to refrain from expressing 
any opinion on this subject. 

Past Practice. 

1 am aware that in the past Presidents have generally discussed 
all important political questions of the day in their presidential 
addresses, but then until very recently the country was practically 
unanimous on all questions which the Congress was expected to 
deal with. 

' On the other hand, I believe there is an unwritten tradition 
that the Congress President, as the spokesman of the country, is 
expected to deal only with questions on which the country is 
unanimous or almost unanimous. There is a great deal of wisdom 
in that tradition. If the Congress is to maintain its character as a 
National Assembly, those who are selected for the office of the 
President must not be partisans in the ordinary sense of the term. 
Whatever his personal opinions, the President cannot be speaking 
for, and in the name of the country, if he makes a pronouncement on 
which the country is not unanimous. If his views do not happen to 
coincide with those of the Majoriti^, both he and the Congress would 
find the situation rather awkward. The President should not try to 
anticipate the decision of the Congress on a question on which the 
country is so sharply divided as it is on the question, before us. I, 
therefore, think that the best interests of the country and the tradi- 
tions of 4he high office to which you have elected me, require thq^t for 
the present, and in this address, I should say nothing on this much- 
debated question; In deciding to do so, I am adopting a course 
whieh, i 4 my judgment, will’ enable you hereafter to maintain the 
ijifational character of this assembly, and which will also have the 
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additioui^ merit of not narrowihg"t1ie field from which to s^ect you^ 
future Presidents. In these days of active political life, when every 
uew day thie country may be expected to be confronted with 
problems on which there is room for differences of opinion among the 
best and the most respected of the country’s leaders, you can not 
afford to select your Presidents from amongst men who have kept 
aloof from active political life. No person who is actively interested 
in the political life of his country can possibly remain neutral on any 
important questions on the merest chance of being called upon to 
preside over a Session of the Congress. Nor would such an office- 
seeker be worthy of this high office. The Congress Presidents must 
continue to be selected, as far as possible, from among men who have 
been ii> the forefront of the political life of the country. It should 
not be difficult for many among them, to be absolutely impartial when 
presiding over discussions of controversial subjects, in spite of their 
having their own personal opinions one way or the other. 

President Mouth-piece of the Country. 

In my humble judgment, the President of the Indian National 
Congress is the mouth-piece of the country only on questions on 
which the country is unanimous or practically unanimous. Acting 
on this principle, the moment I decided to accept the hoiiour to 
which I was called by the vote of the All-India Congress Committee, 

I made up my mind to follow this course. Since then I have devoted 
much thought to it but I have not seen any reason to change my 
opinion. I hope and trust that my decision will meet with your 
approval. I have my personal opinion on the questions involved in 
the programme of non-co-operation but during the session of the 
Congress I will conduct the proceedings without taking sides. 

Cfo-operation Examinee'. 

This, however, does not prevent me from making some 
general observations on the subject. Before we consider Non-co- 
operation let us start with co-operation. Co-operation of the people* 
with the Government is based pn one of the two assumptions, 
either that the Government represents them, or that the Govern- 
ment is there to protect their interests. Now in India the first of 
these two assumptions can not hold good. The second is unhappily 
in the course of being shattered to pieces, if not already gone. 
Co-operation with Government, again, is of two kinds ; one 
enforceable by law and therefore compulsory, for example the 
payment of taxes, or serving the army under conscription ; the 
other is voluntary, for example accepting Government service or 
joining the Councils and so. In the case of the former, every 
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refusal is puiiishabie. As /or the latter, there ngain you have to 
distinguish between co-operation which is obviously for the couiitry^e 
benefit and that which is not so. Co-operatibn determined solely 
or mainly by economic considerations can only be refused, if we can 
find economic allernatives. Go-operation inspired by considerations 
of honour and dignity can be easily refused if the mentality of the 
people regarding honour and dignity can bo changed. Last, but not 
the least, in the same class you may consider co-operation which 
gives you opportunities of serving your country by attacking the 
citadels of power and privilege from the inside. 

Co-operation or refusal of it, then, must bo judgedi by {a) its 
obligatory or voluntary nature (b) by its economic consequences 
(c) by its inherent morality and (d) by its utility as a weapon of 
attack or defence. 

Co-operation which is immoral or which makes you a tool of a 
foreign bureaucracy or which leaves you no option but to give effect 
to their orders, stands on an entirely different footing from one which 
is obviously for the benefit of the country. Similarly Co-operation, 
which is inspired by economic necessity stands on a different footing 
from the one which is solely or mainly based on considerations of 
honour and dignity. Then again you nmst consider if your refusal 
of co-operation proceeds from the desire to make an immediate 
effective impression on the Government or from the motive of 
habituating the people to take their destiny in their own hands; ^ 

These, then, are the issues involved in the groat question of 
Non-co-operation. 

Interests of the People. 

With your permission, I may also sound a general note of 
warning. Wo are passing through critical times. The minds of 
men are in ferment not only in this country of ours, but all over the 
world. Ideals, ideas, principles, convictions, sentiments, opinions, 
beliefs, creeds and all things, for which men have so far lived and 
fought are in the melting pot. Democracy is in the air but not that 
democracy which has brought the old world near its end in one 
great war. Wo are promised a new kind of democracy which would 
make no distinctions of colour, creed, caste, civilisation or culture. 
It would recognise no barrier between men and men which are the 
outcome of artificial social distinctions. It aims to raise the digiuty 
ofAMNassuch. Under the circumstances, it is our dutjf to take 
into consideration more than we ever did before, the interests of 
those who are for the present mere men and women, with no 
adjectives or prefixes before their names to enable them either to 
vote for the legislative assemblies of ,tho country or to exercise any 
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pther political rigiiV giving them a voice in the determination., of 
their aestinies. These men and women have begun to. thinks not 
that they did not think- before. Thank God» the masses of this 
country have never been unthinking animals. JBut what they used 
to think of before is different from what they are thinking now. , In 
one word, they have begun to think politic^ly. Bitter experience, 
economic want, Rowlatt Bills and the Martial Law orders, have 
indeed not only taught them to think politically but also to thin$ 
vigorously. They feel and realise more keenly and more actively 
than they perhaps ever did before, the difference between politicalise 
free men and those that are not so. In certain respects they 
aie already ahead of those who are supposed to have a stake in tl^e 
country. They feel that the men without property have a greater 
and more- real stake in the country than men with property. Thft 
latter can go and settle and live wherever they like. The yrhpie 
world is open to them.. They are perfectly welcome in every 
civilised country. But the former can go nowhere except as 
indentured coolies or as mercenary soldiers, privileges of which ihey 
ary already quite sick. They want their country for themselves 
and they are keen on getting it as soon as circumstances permit. 
Under the circumstances, let;ue beg o{ you to think well before you 
decide the momentous question before you. Whatever you decide 
be prepared to act up.. to your decision regardless of the consequenceii 
to y^vj personal interest. Let not your decisions be vitiated by 
considerations of personal or class interests. ; 

, ■ • ’■ ■■ 

The Matsei. 

The general public, including the masses, are in no mood to hi 
trifled with either by the Government or by yourselves. They have 
waited sufficiently long, and they want ipmediaie relief, from 
economic want a id from political bondage. They may not understand 
complicated questions of Finance, Currency, Military organisation, -ftif 
the like. They may not bo able to express opinions on abstract 
theories of State, but they do know that the country at present Is 
not being governed in their interests. They are’ quite aware of the 
supercilious claims that being put forward' by British statestnefl 
of all kinds from the O’ Dwyers, Sydenhams and Sumners of thb 
Tory school to the Mestons, Mac Donnels and Montaguis of thb 
democratic wing; that the British can and do look after the inter^stt 
of the luasses of thiS' country even better than their educii^d 
ooiiB^Thieh: They know that when the question arises whbth^t 
vote should be given to **the man on the soil, the man • behind the 
plough, and the man whose life is a question between :.a crop and a 
sps<>p^’at ia the statesman who stands betv^en .the^ 
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tight. They know also that when the question arises of how best 
tb spend the revenue raised from theiti, the people whose interests 
get precedence over theirs, are the British Civilian, the British 
Army man, the British manufacturer, the British banker, and the 
British trader. They have seen through the newspapers how 
lavishly and generously, the British Secretary of State has been 
solicitous of conciliating the British and the allied highly paid 
Indian servants of the Grown by giving them large increments in the 
princely salaries which they are already eiyoying. While the British 
(Government readily recognises that the man drawing from Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 3000 or 4000 a month is hard hit by the increase in the cost of 
living, they shut their eyes to the fact that the said increase has cut 
the very ground from under the feet of the ordinary wage-earner, the 
sth^ll agriculturist and th ) low-paid clerk. • Last, but not the least, 
they have seen that, however tyrannical and oppressive the conduct of 
a British or Indian officer may be, the greatest punishment that can 
be meted out to him is to be compulsarily retired on a pension, a 
punishmeiilb which really falls on the tax-payer. 

Pensions to Dyers and Smiths. 

Just imagine, Ladies and Gentlemen, the iniquity of the fact 
that the Indian tax-payer, whose women were insulted, whose 
crops were ruined, whose sons were flogged, who in his own person, 
or in that of his relatives or countrymen was humiliated, imprisoned 
and trodden under foot, is being made to pay for the comfortable living 
in Groat Britain of a Michael O’Dwyer and Bosworth Smith. The 
other day, when I mentioned Bosworth Smith to a senior Puigab 
Civilian, he said, “that fellow was mad.” Yet this same mad man 
not only ruled districts as big in size perhaps as Wales ^r a 
number of years, but still is to be a burden on the Indian revenue, 
f.,, Believe me, Ladies and Gentlemen, the masses of this country 
are feeling the hardships of the present system of administration 
even more keenly than the educated Indian. 1 do not wish to be 
an aUrmist but let me tell you quite frankly that if the Government 
and ibhe more, comfortably placed among ourselves do not desire a 
revolution, they have to^ do something tangible, material and 
substantial,, to remove these impressions and do it quick. The 
persecution of a few educated leaders will only make the situation 
\yo]^e.. Educated leaders, on the whole, .exercise a restraining 
ipfluence. Remove that influence as was done by deporting Drs'. 
and Satyapal and the consequences will be disastrous. 

Oill AppMntaientof Lord Sinha and Mesm. Sarma end Sapru. 
s i I^Tiie recent appoinments ' of Lord Sinha and of Mr. Sharma 
Sapru; are excellent' in themselves. I may even congratuhte 
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therfe gmitletnon on their good luck and tho Government on their 
wisdom but as remedies for the existing discontent they are 
hopelessly inadequate. A few years before, they might have thrilled 
our iinagination but coming after the Punjab tragedy, they have 
naturally fallen flat. What people want are not appointments but 
the power to make them. As nominees of Mr. Montagu upon the 
people Lord Sinha and Messrs. Shah, Sharma and Sapru, are the 
servants of the British Ministry and not of the Indian people. We 
have every reason to be happy that some of our countrymen will 
share the loaves and fishes that were so far reserved only for the 
Britishers. We are also happy that they will have opportunities of 
serving their country in positions of responsibility and we are 
confident that they will discharge their duties very well and possibly 
to the crqdit of their country. All that may bo true, yet we can not 
help feelling that they are not tho servants of the people of India, but 
their masters. Ladies and Gentlemen, what we want are not 
masters, imposed from without, but servants selected and honoured 
from within. The fact that Lord Sinha might get a salary of a lakh 
of rupees or more, or that our other friends might get salaries of 
Es. 80,000 or so does not make us forget that about 40 per cent, of 
the Indian revenues are spent on tho maintenance of an army which 
is being used for aggressive Imperial purposes, that millions of our 
countrymen and countrywomen are denied the ordinary amenities of 
human life and that they are being ruled by many who share the 
sentiments of Dyer and Bosworth Smith. 

Whatever you decide, remember these facts. Tho greatest need 
of tho situation is the uplift of the masses, educational, social, as 
well as economical. Co-operation or non-co-operation, that must 
be our aim and purpose and that must be our motive and inspira- 
tion. The masses must feel that we are working for them, and in 
their interests. 

The lead of the Masses. 

This leads me to another point. How far we must lead or be 
led by the masses ? During the last 6 months since I landed on the 
20th of February last, I have been in close touch with the masses of 
my countrymen. I have seen them in their thousands, in processions 
at meetings and have met their representatives in private. I have 
seen their political awakening. It has exceeded my wildest' expecta-^ 
tions. Under the circumstances, we have to remember that in any 
programme wo make, we must carry the masses along with us. 
While it will be wrong on our part to allow our deliberate judgment 
to be overruled by the masses, it will be equally unwise and perhaps 
fatal to ignore them. There are some worthy men who are disposed 
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to confound the people with mobs ; they believe that true leader- 
ship requires the disregard of the opinions and wishes of the people. 
With due respect to them I have no hesitation in saying that I do 
not share their belief. The masses change their character into mobs 
when they are inflamed by passion and anger, and are filled with a 
desire for revenge and as a rule this happens only under grave 
provocation. ly that situation it becomes the duty of the leaders to 
be firm and save the situation by tact and skill ( The Punjab leaders 
at Lahore, Amritsar, Gujranwala and Kasur tried to do this and 
would, I verily believe, have saved the situation but for the 
meddling and blundering of the bureaucracy who were out for 
producing a moral effect. The situation at Delhi was actually saved 
by the tactful leadership of Swami Sharadhanand and the equally 
wise behaviour of the Chief Commissioner. Such, however, are 
exceptional occasions ). Under ordinary circumstances wise leader- 
ship involves understanding of the mass iqind in a spirit of sympathy 
p,nd respect. There may be occasions when majority or no majority, 
one has to go by the voice of one’s own conscience but in practical 
politics such occasions are not frequent nor many. 1 will therefore 
beg of my fellow Congressmen to bear these considerations in mind 
when deciding the question before them. Wo must arrive at a con- 
clusion satisfactory to the general body of our countrymen in whoso 
interests and for whose welfare we are striving. Wo must not lose the 
lead of the people either by marching, too far ahead of them, or by 
lagging behind. Both will be fatal to the best interests of the country. 

In their present mood, the masses demand that we shall do 
something over and above the more passing of resolutions. But I 
believe they want also that we shall not lose such opportunities of 
alleviating their condition and helping them in their little things, aS 
wo possess or which the law allows us. 

Despotism of a Democracy worse than that of a Monarch. 

Ladies and Gentlemen before I conclude, let me submit for your 
consideration one more thought. There is no such thing as benevo- 
lence in international politics. ^Although there is such a thing as 
enlightened self interest. The despotism of a democracy is in my 
judgment more fatal for subject people than that of an ftbsoluto 
monarch. The situation which you have to face is from this point of 
view more difficult arid complex than the one your ancestors had to 
face even under the despotism of an Aurangzeb. . 

I would therefore very much like to warn my countrymen 
against being , under any delusion as to the justice-loving nature or 
high-mindedness of any democracy in the world, British or other. 
I was; in this mater disillusioned by my first visit to England in 
11 
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190B. Sinco then I have had many opportunities of studying the 
nature and the character of several democracies ( British, American 
and Japanese ) and you may take it from me, that although there 
are men and women in these democracies who are absolutely just 
and high-minded, guided by the purest of motives in dealing with 
subject peoples and back\vard races, the bulk of them, bo they of 
England or of America, not to speak of Japan, know only one thing, 
namely, their own interest or the interest of their race. There are 
sections of these democracies whose own class interests require the 
destruction of militarism and imperialism and who will therefore 
sympathise with those of the subject people who are struggling for 
emancipation. It is wise on your part to ally yourselves with them. 
But place no faith in the professions of those who, however liberal, 
worship at the shrine of Imperialism. The recent Parliamentary 
debate on the Punjab affairs ought to dispel all illusions if there 
were any still left, on that score. The Imperialist Liberals in the 
House of Commons with a few noble exceptions, showed no sympathy 
for the sufferings of the Punjabees, in spite of the eloquent 
pleadings of men like Mr. T. J. Bennet, Colonel Wedgewood and 
Mr. Ben Spoor. Liberals in the House of Lords were among the most 
violent supporters of the military rule. It was a sight for the gods 
to see. Lbrds Curzon, Milner and Birkiiihead pleading for concilia- 
tion and Lords Ampthill and Macdonnel supporting brute force. 

Have as many friends as you can have, among Englishmen and 
others, but have faith in yourselves alone. 

It is much better to go rather slowly than deluded by promises 
hold out to us by people who are’ not . in a position to fulfil those 
promises, or who do not mean what they say pr who promise in 
diplomatic language. Our progress depends more than any thing 
else upon the volume and vigour of our own public opinion in this 
country. It will be wise to have this supplemented by the moral 
support of the great nations of the world, since by virtue of being a 
member of the League of Nations, we can now legitimately appeal to 
them for such moral support. 

Our success will be determined by the extent of our earnestness, 
the spirit of self-sacrifice in the leaders, the spirit of self-denial in the 
rank aud file, the power to lead righteously and to be led by righteous 
men. The time has come when we must decide between the 
freedom of body and soul and the life of convenience and compara- 
tive ease which is allowed to a few of us under the present system. 
If we decide for the fomer we must be prepared for the consequen- 
ces. But if we choose the latter we must not cry if' wa do not get 
the moon. That is the real issue before you and I know I can^ leave 
this issue with confidence in your hands. 
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After offering the most cordial welcome on behalf of the 
Reception Committee and the people of Bengal and expressing 
profound sorrow at the passing away of Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, Mr. Chakravarty delivered his address as follows : — 

The root cause of the present position. 

The Britisher came to this country as a commercial adventurer 
and has stayed here as a commercial exploiter. This cause is the 
root cause and affects the very life of our people. Wo have been 
. decaying since a very long time past as a race, but to-day we are 
threatened with not raco-decadanco only, but almost with positive 
race-extinction. While in the other parts of the civilised world, 
birth-rate is steadily increasing in relation to death rate, in various 
parts of India our death-rate is increasing and birth-rate simul- 
taneously dwindling down year after year. In the course of a few 
centuries, unless we are able to find means to reverse these figures 
as we see in the other countries of the world, we shall be overtaken 
by the fate of the American Indians or the Australian bushmen. 
The people of India have always been able, to adapt itself from 
epoch to epoch to its changing physical, economic, social or political 
environment. But the struggle to which we are called to-day is not 
re^ly of this character. It is practically a physical conflict between 
the race which holds political .domination over us and ourselves. 
This conflict is not a mere political conflict, but it is a conflict that 
covers ^ every department of our life, economic, social as well as 
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political. * Economically ever since the British came to this country 
there has been an almost open war carried on by the representatives 
of British commercial interests against the economic interests of the 
I)cople of this country. When the British came to India, wo were 
both an agricultural and a manufacturing nation. But they 
deliberately killed our manufactures, because they found it impossible 
to compote on fair terms with these. The story of this murderous 
economic war has been stated in a nutshell by Horace Hayman 
Wilson in his Note to Mill's History of India : and though many 
of you are familiar with it, it may bo profitably quoted once more 
to refresh our memory. 

“It is also a melancholy instance of the wrong done to India 
by the country on which she has become dependent. It was stated 
ill evidence in 1813, that the cotton and silk goods of India, up to 
the period, could be sold for a profit in the British market at a 
price from 50 to 60 per cent. lower than those fabricated in England. 
It consequently became necessary to protect the latter by duties of 
70 to 80 per cent, on their value or by positive prohibition. Had 
this not boon the case, had not such prohibitory duties and decrees 
existed, the mills of Paisley and Manchester would have been stopped 
in their outset, and they could scarcely have again been set in motion 
oven by the power of steam. They were created by the sacrifice 
of the Indian manufacture. Had India been independent, she 
would have retaliated, would have imposed prohibitory duties upon 
British goods and would thus have preserved her productive industry 
from annihilation. This act of self-defence was not permitted her ; 
she was at the mercy of the stranger. British goods were forced upon 
her without paying any duty, and the foreign manufacturer 
employed the arm of political injustice to keep down and ultimately 
strangle a competitor with whom ho aould not have contended on 
c<iual terms.^' 

, For the last hundred and fifty years our economic resources 
have been uninterruptedly and increasingly exploited by foreign, 
and inirticularly British traders, protected by the British Government 
in India. I am aware that this exploitation is called by another 
name, by our English friends. They call it development. Noroan 
it be denied that British capital and commercial enterprise have 
developed our resources very considerably. And superficial observers, 
generalising from similar economic developments in the free countries 
of Europe and America, have rushed to the conclusion that these 
economic developments have necessarily added to the wealth of 
India also.. But they have overlooked the fact that the profits of 
these new developments have not come to the people, but have 
gone out of the country to the pockets of foreign exploiters. AU 
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that, we have earned, or practically all, from those so-called 
developments of our economic resources are the wa^cs of our labour. 
And these wages also have gone back to a very largo extent to 
these foreign exploiters themselves in the shape of the price of 
imported luxuries that have been thrust upon us practically leaving 
little or no margine of those increased wages to the wage-earner 
to contribute tet the national wealth and the economic staying power 
of his people. Increased wages in Great Britain or Germany or 
America moans greater comfort and higher standards of living for 
the masses contributing to their health, happiness and longevity. The 
wages which a labourer earns in the free countries of Europe or 
America are distributed among his own people and remain in the 
country increasing the sum total of national capitiil. But it is 
different in India. Those who cite the increased use of various 
articles of luxury such as shirts and coats, shoos and \imbrellas by 
the present generation of the Indian peasantry, luxuries that wore 
unknown to their forefathers, as evidence of our economic advance- 
ment, do not probe these things deeply and enquire how much of 
the things that they use now are manufactured in the country and 
how much come from abroad. And the moment we examine these 
matters carefully, we discover the simple and obvious solution of the 
enigma of the increasing poverty of a country, the natural resources 
of which have been enormously developed during the last hundted 
and fifty years of British rule. This has only helped to increase 
our economic dependence and has made the way clear for the 
perpetuation of our economic serfdom. If wo look back into history 
it would become apparent how this economic thraldom has been 
intentionally secured. In the days when the Britisher came to 
this country as a commercial adventurer it may be said that ho 'had 
no ; such idea ; but as time wont on he seized every opportunity that 
offered itself for this purpose. The first opportunity that offered 
itself was the state of the administration of the country, specially 
the state of administration of Bengal under the Mahomedan power 
tottering as it then was on account of the onslaughts of the Maharatta 
which led to the armed interference of the Britisher with the then 
Government of Bengal. He fought and did so with the assistance 
partly of the Bengalee soldiers in the Battle of Plassey and won 
it. How did he utilise his victory? I quote from Dr.. William 
Ralph Inge, Dean of St. Paul. In his Ouhpoken Essays published 
in 1919, on page 91, he says this : — 

“It was not till the accession of George III that the increase 
in our numbers became rapid. No one until then would have 
thought of singling out the Englishman as the embodiment of the 
good apprentice. Meteru, in the sixteenth century, found our 
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countrymen as. lazy as Spaniards most foreigners were struck by 
our fondness for solid food and strong drink. The industrial 
revolution came upon us suddenly ; it changed the whole face of 
the country and the apparent character of the people. In the far 
future our descendants may look back upon the period in which we 
are living as a strange episode which disturbed the natural habits 
of our race.” 

“ The first impetus was given by the plunder of*Bengal, which, 
after the victories of Clive flowed into the country in a broad 
stream for about thirty years. This ill-gotten wealth played the 
same part in stimulating English industries as the ‘ five millions 
extorted from France, did for Germany after 1870.” 

This money the Britisher invested in trade and commerce in 
the country and made profits and grow richer. This process wont 
on unchecked and the Directors of the East India Company declared 
themselves that it was necessary for the maintenance of the commerce 
established in the East Indies that people of the country should bo • 
kept in subjection, and the new political power already secured 
was directed towards that object. In course of time an Empire 
was established in India but the main purpose for which tSe political 
supremacy maintained by military domination has been directed, 
is commercial supremacy. It is often repeated that the Britisher 
has developed India and has made her what she is now. But for 
whose benefit ? My answer is for his own benefit and not mine. 
And as regards his mentality let me quote again from the same 
author, page 94 : — 

“ A nation may bo so much weakened in physique by underfee- 
ding as to bo impotent from a military point of view in spite of 
great numbers ; this is the case in India and China. Deficient 
nourishment also diminishes the day's work.” 

“ If European and American coital goes to China and provides 
proper food for the workmen, wo may have an early opportunity of 
discovering whether the supporters of the League of Nations have 
any real conscientious objection to violence and bloodshed. We 
may surmise that the European man, the fiercest of all beasts of prey, 
is not likely to abandon the weapons which have made him the lord 
and the bully of the planet. He has no other superiority to the 
races which he arrogantly despises. Under a regime of peace the 
Asiatic would probably bo his master.” 

I think I have shown that it is not for any altruistic purpose, 
oertainly not for compassion and love and affection for mo, that the 
Britisher has come here and has stayed here. He is here f6> ex- 
ploitation at my cost and at the cost of the resources of my country^ 
He bolds me by the sword and he has declared himself as cl^rJy 
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as he can that he whnts to hold me by the sword. He has no 
intention of treating me as a human being, far less his equal, 
specially when his commercial interests are concerned. There may 
be professions made to the contrary, I do not believe them. I 
leave out isolated individuals — a microscopic minority — out of 
account. I romombei that in the year ltS85 when the Ilbert Bill 
controversy waff going on, the Times of London said : 

“An Empire which has been coiuiuered by the sword and by • 
breaking every commandment cannot bo rotaiiiod by the Sermon on 
the Mount.” 

Now lot us analyse the recent Punjab affairs in detail and let 
us see whether this analysis of the mentality and attitude of the 
Britisher is not fully borne out by what he did in the Punjab. 

The Punjab. 

Turning to the business before the Special Congress wo are 
confronted first with the affairs of the Punjab. Follow delegates, 
when wo mot last at Amritsar, the Hunter Committee and our own 
CoYigress Sub-Committee were still sitting and had not concluded 
their labours ; and in the absence of their recorded findings of fact, 
the Congress refrained from urging specific measures of punishment 
except as regards persons whoso guilt was patent, manifest and 
independent of further proof. Since then, both those bodies have 
submitted their reports ; the Government of India have published 
their review of the Hunter Committee’s two reports, and the 
Secretary of State has published his despatch in connection with 
the same. And it will now be • your duty to take these important 
documents into serious consideration and to record your deliberate 
opinion both as regards the state of things which they display and 
the recommendations which they make. 

The report of the Congress Sub-committee. 

Over the Report of the Congress Sdb-Committee I shall not 
detain you long. Being in a manner our own handiwork, convention 
would require that I should be chary of praising it ; and yet I shall 
not allow any sense of false mock-modesty to curb my outspoken 
admiration of this masterly piece of work. To put it roundly and 
in brief, I endorse every word and suggestion of the report ; and I 
am struck with wonder aqd admiration as often as I consider the 
fulness and clearness of evidence upon which it has been based, the 
care and scrupulous firmness with which the evidence has been sifted, 
the fcfce and cogency witli which facts have been marshalled, and 
the broad, massive impartiality which characterizes its findings. My 
only quarrel with the report is that its recommendations are too mjld 
and lenient : that in its anxiety to avoid overstatement it has been 
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guilty of -some considerable understatement; and* that having 
marshalled its facts with inimitable force and vigour, it stopsishort 
of the conclusions which it might legitimately have drawn. And this 
I say not simply as a public man interested in the lull threshing 
out of matters of grave and public importance, but also as a lawyer 
having some little experience of the handling of proof arid the 
drawing of conclusions. 

Of the authors of the Congress Sub-Committee’s report .1 shall 
say that they have done their duty manfully and well, they have 
served their country faithfully in her hour of need and travail, and 
they have richly deserved — and are sure to receive — the grateful 
thanks and appreciation of the Congress. 

The points which stand clearly and vividly out from the report 
of the^Congress Sub-Committee are the following, viz, : — 

(1) That there were no revolt or rebellion in the Punjab— 

nothing beyond casual rioting provoked almost in every instance by 
the unnecessary aggressiveness of the authorities and which might 
easily have been suppressed by the civil powei with prompt and 
tactful handling. ' 

(2) That the cause of the disturbances was not Satyagrahq 
X which acted as a moderating factor wherever the people were 
familiar with it ) but the harsh and unsympathetic administration 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer acting upon local causes — such as rigorbus 
methods of recruiting, the pressure of' the income tax and widespread 
economic distress. 

(3) That the disturbances were magnified into a rebellion by 
the deliberate disingenuity of Sir Michael O’Dwyer who wanted 
some justification for the introduction of martial law, and who 
intended by such application of martial law tb crush aU political 
life in the Punjab. 

(4) That in any case, the disturbances — such as they were — 
having subsided either before the formal introduction of martial law 
or immediately after its introduction, its continuance till the middle 
of June was absolutely uujustifiable. 

(5) That the administration of martial daw ( spe^cJally. 

in Amritsar and Lahore and in parts of ,Guj ran walla) was attchd'ed . 
by barbarities and shameful outrages such as constitute a stain ui^q , 
civilization and humanity. ' ' • ' 

(6) That the massacre of Jallianwalla 'Bagh was one unmitiga- 

ted horror — without provocation, continued with wanton inhumanity 
and followed by a callous and brutal* neglect of the dead ahd 
dying:. ^ #' ' . 

^ Xbese points are all supported by incontestable evidenpe ^and 
as I shall have occasion to point out shortly afterwardsi 
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borne out in their essenjbial features by the minority report of the 
Hunter Committee. 

The Hunter Committee Reports. 

Fellow delegates, it is unfortunate that the cleavage between 
the two sections of the Hunter Committee should have proceeded 
upon a racial ])asis ; but there was hardly any help for it. The 
evidence adduced before the members was one and the same ; that 
evidence (except for the purdah examination of that valiant trio — 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer, Mr. Chief Secretary Thompson, and the Sirdar 
of Tiwana) is now available to the public ; and upon the strength 
of that evidence, I challenge any man of ordinary fairness, ordinary 
decency, and ordinary regard for truth, ‘to come to any other finding 
than that of the minority members* of the Hunter Committee. But 
evidently the European members were resolved from the first to 
whitewash the Punjab Government and to draw a veil of gentle 
oblivion upon the mis-deeds of their European compatriots. Hence 
the curious perversion of facta, the wrong deductions from right data, 
and the lame and impotent conclusions which we find in sucli 
plentiful abundance in the report submitted by them. But before 
I deal with some specific features of the report, let mo say one word 
in passing of the personnel and procedure of the Hunter Committee. 

Fellow delegate's, since the submission of the Hunter Com- 
mittee’s report, a great outcry has been raised both in England 
and among the Europeans of this country against the personnel and 
constitution of this (jommittec. Even the majority, in spite of 
their strenuous attempts at whitewashing, could not whitewash 
Dyer. They could not slur over every single act of barbarity 
perpetrated by the Dovetons, Frank Johnsons and Bosworth-Smlths. 
Hence the criticism we have spoken of has been directed against 
both sections of the Hunter Committee. Against the minority it has 
lieen urged that they were biased ; against the majority that they 
were ignorant. But the false, hollow and spurious character of this 
agitation will at once appear from the fact that not a word, not a 
whisper of this criticism was heard when the appointment of the 
Committee was first announced. This announcement was marie in 
October ; the Committee began its sitting in the early part of 
November ; their report was submitted in May. And during this 
long period of more than half a year, the great European community 
kept mum and silent ; the defective constitution of the Committee 
never struck them then ; nay, they rebuked the Indians for objecting 
to the'personnel of the committee ; and it is only now when the 
report of the committee touches members, of their own breed that 
we hear all sorte ^f possible and impossible objections on the score 

12 
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of bias, ignorance and what not. Even the . ex-lieutenant governor 
of the Punjab — ^the valiant Sir Michael who dared not give evidence 
except from behind a purdah — even he has stooped to join this dirty 
game and has circulated against Pundit Jagat Narayan a silly and 
malicious slander— rmet by our worthy friend \s ith a gravity, dignity 
and force which exhort my highest admiration. 

Thus far about the false and spurious objections, of the European 
supporters of the O’Dwyer regime. Mark against this the Indian 
objection to the Hunter Committee — entered at the first moment of 
the Committee’s appointment and which is valid to day as it over 
was then. Ladies and Gentlemen, you will remember that as soon 
as the appointment of the Committee was announced, we Indians 
objected to it, chiefly on the ground that a committee appointed by 
the Indian Government and consisting of members some of whom 
were dependent upon that government, could never judge impartially 
in a case in which the Indian Government was itself in the position 
of the accused. Our criticism has been justified by events ; and 
wo now find that the majority of the Hunter Committee have been 
more anxious to condone the inequities of the Punjab and the Indian 
Government than to arrive at a just and impartial decision 
upon fact. 

Apart from the question of personnel, some legitimate criticism 
we can urge also against the procedure adopted by the Hunter 
Committee. Their decision in the matter of the temporary release 
of the Punjab leaders made it impossible for the Congress Sub- 
committee to lead evidence before them ; and the result is that the 
Committee’s report is based upon evidence which is incomplete, 
one-sided, tainted by self-interest, and hence unsafe to be acted upon. 
Also, we may pertinently ask — why were sundry individuals . per- 
mitted to give evidence in camera 1 and why wore not men like 
Bosworth-Smith and Frank Johnson promptly checked and brought 
to book by the President in the midst of their gross and flippant 
impertinences ? Or are we to suppose that the English members of 
the Committee — themselves treated with all consideration-r-enjoyed 
the insults that wore put upon their Indian colleagues ? Above 
all, why did Lord Hunter refuse to receive the Congress evidence, 
when on the 30th of December, after the release of the Punjab 
leaders, they themselves offered to lead evidence at their disposal ? 

But inspite of defective personnel, faulty procedure and one- 
sided evidence — enough material was placed before the Committee 
upon which a fair, just and impartial decision could easily have been 
arrived at. And it will be profitable to compare the different use 
made of the material by the majority apd minority members 
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The Majority and Minority Reports — A Contrast. ‘ 

The despatch of the Government of India seeks, with much 
natiue simplicity of manner to minimize the difference between the 
majority and minority reports ; but it can be proved to demonstra- 
tion that these differences are broad, vital and fundamental. 

(1) Thus, on the all-important question of the necessity for 
introducing martial law, the majority repeat the cuckoo cry that 
the Punjab was in a state of open rebellion — or, to repeat their 
favourite jingle “ a movement which started in rioting, became 
a rebellion and might easily have become a revolution.’^ This, in 
spite of admissions made by Government officials themselves — and 
cited in the minority report — to the effect, w>., that at Amritsar, 
there was no loot or distui banco after the 10th of April ; that at 
Lahore, there was never any murder or loot and no disturbance 
whatever after the 12th of April, that at Gujranwalla everything 
was quiet after the 14th of April ; that at Gujrat the Deputy 
Commissioner himself was surprised at the extension of martial 
law to his district ; that according to Mr. Orde, Superintendent 
of Police, Delhi, and Mr. Guidor who was specially deputed to 
enquire into the disturbance at Ahmedabad, there was no evidence 
of organization at either of these places ; that the same testimony 
was given about Kasur, Gujranwalla and Sheikupura by the local 
officials concerned ; that Sir Michael O’Dwyer himself, inspito of 
his written opinion that there was a Wide-spread organisation behind 
thd movement, was compelled to admit in his cross-examination that 
there was no proof in support of his view ; and that similarly there 
was absolutely no proof that any attempt had been made to tamper 
with the loyalty of the troops or the police. Take this in connection 
with the fact that, though a considerable quantity of arms was easily 
procurable at Amritsar and Lahore, the mob never made any 
attempt to procure such arms ; and the bogey of the great Puniab 
rebellion is blown away into thin air like the veriest bubble of 
overwrought fancy — result of exaggerated panic on the part of some, 
and of deep-rooted, premeditated malice on the part of others. 

(2) Again, as legards the continuance of martial law, the 
majority make the complacent remark that those responsible for the 
introduction of martial law ‘‘ did not prolong it beyond the time 
which, in their judgment, was necessary for the maintenace and 
restoration of order in the province.” And this in face of conclusive 
evidence that order had been fully restored even before the introduc- 
of martial law, and that according to the Punjab Government itself 
(vide their recommendation dated the 14th of May) the continuance 
of martial law was necessary, not because of the existence of a state 
of rebellion in the Punjab but because it • facilitated the recovery 
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uf fines an(i “ the fixing of prici^S was popular with the masses.” !!! 
One illuminating extract 1 shall here give from a prdclamation 
issued by the Lieutenant Governor ; and this, I trust, will be a 
settler as regards all these solemn plausibilities about maintenance 
of order and so forth. In this proclamation dated the 26th of 
April — barely a week after the promulgation of martial law — the 
Lt. Governor says : e 

“ Order has been restored almost everywhere by the prompt 

action of the troops and by the loyal co-operation of the quiet 

masses of the rural population.” 

So, not only had order been restored, but the masses of the 
rural population were “quiet” and “loyal”; yet, inspite of this 
damaging admission, martial law was kept in operation till the 
middle of Juno and in Kail way areas till far into August ; and our 
complaisant majority find nothing strange or exceptional in this 
fact ! 

Over the minor horrors of the administration of martial law 
and their faint and half-hearted condemnation by the majority 
1 shall pass by in silence. But their treatment of the massacre 
of Jallian walla bagh will call for one word of notice. It is admitted 
that the Seditious Meetings Act was applied to Amritsar oiily on 
the morning of the 13th, />., the day of the meeting ; it is admitted 
that the proclamation forbidding the meeting was insufficiently 
promulgated and could not have been hoard by more than 8 or 
10,000 in a city of 1,50, 000 ; and yet in the face of these clbar 
admissions, the majority complacently assume that the meeting had 
assembled in deliberate defiance of the order of prohibition. Nay, 
they go even further ; they disregard General Dyer himself ; and 
though thd General admitted in his cross-examination that ho could 
have dispersed the mob without firing, the majority — eager to save 
their protege from the effect of his own admission — wisely shake 
their head and say that he could not have done so. They concede 
rcjuctantly and half-heartedly that the General did wrong in (1) 
firing without warning and (2) in continuing to fire when the crowd 
had begun to disperse. But after all, this conduct, according to 
them, amounted only to a * grave error’ of judgment and they 
hasten to add that the General acted upon a ‘ mistaken conception 
uf duty.' 

Review of the Government of India. 

But if the maiority report is tainted by bias, race-prejudice, 
and insufficient consideration of evidence, if its findings of fact are 
. perverse and its inferences lame, halting and inconclusive — how 
shall we characterize the revisw of this report by the Government 
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of Indial To say that it is weak and mealy-mouthed, is to say 
nothing. It is misleading, disingenuous and deceptive ; its presen- 
tation of facts is meagre and inaccurate and it is specially unfair 
both in its inadequate summaries of the minority report and in the 
scant consideration which it pays to the recommendations contained 
in that report. In fact, wherever there is any vital difference 
between the i;eports of the ma^jority and the minority, the India ^ 
Government naturally and inevitably ranges itself on the side of 
the majority — never caring to g,dduco any reason in support of its 
preference. But it will be tedious to pursue this leview through 
all its suppressions and distortions of fact ; and I shall content 
'myself with referring only to two points: — (1) the view which it 
takes of the conduct of General Dyer, and (2) the action which it 
takes iipon the whole affair of the Punjab. » 

As regards the first, the Government of India agrees (l) that 
the order prohibiting mootings ought to have been more widely 
promulgated, (2) and that notices should have been given at 
Jallian walla bagh and the Baisakhi fair. They agree (3) that the 
General should have given warning before opening fire, and (4) that 
his action in continuing to fire was indefensible. But when it 
comes to condemnation, they only repeat, with some circumlocution j 
the parrot phrases of the majority report. The majority had said 
that the General had been guilty of grave error of judgment ; the 
Government of India paraphrase the * remark and say that he 
“exceeded the reasonable requirements of the case.’' The majority 
had said that the General had acted from misconception of duty ; 
the Government of India repeat the' remark and put it out by saying 
that he acted from “ an honest belief ” that he was doing what 
was right. 

And here, Ladies and Gentlemen, you will permit me to turn 
aside for a moment and enter my emphatic protest against this 
nauseating cant about ‘honest belief’ and ‘mistaken sense of duty.’ 

I protest against these expressions, not simply bccau.se they are false 
but because they are a prostitution of holy and sacred phrases. 
Dyer knew that before him there was an unarmed erowd — many, 
most of whom were utterly ignorant of his order of prohibition ami 
so innocent of all thought of defiance. He kndw that he could 
disperse them without firing, and yet ho opened fire lest otherwise 
he might get laughed at for his pains. He found that the crowd 
began to run away as soon as the troops opened fire, and yet for ten 
long minutes he continued to fire until his ammunition was 
exhausted — controlling it now against the victims already heaped 
on the ground and now against the ‘bettor targets’ ( 1 quote his 
own phrase ) seeking to creep away through the gaps in the walls. 
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What honesty, what duty was there in this naked act of unmitiga- 
ted butchery 1 And why should Mr. Montagu and the Governmtent 
of Lord Chelmsford seek to cloak the hideous barbarity of the deed 
by expressions of sanctimonious hypocrisy ? Whether you punish 
Dyer or not is your own concern ; it lies between yoii and your 
conscience ; but we must protest against this impudent attempt at 
^ bluffing the world with pious phrases. 

As for the action recommended by the Government of India it 
is by way of a ridiculous anti-climax. They refer the conduct of 
General Dyer to the notice of the Commandor-in-Chief> and they 
propose to censure the other ofRcers who have been criticised in the 
majority report ! Such is the penalty which the Government think 
sufficient for slaughter when practised upon an Indian crowd ! Such 
is the penalty which your Government think adequate for insulting 
the manhood and womanhood of a whole Indian province ! I 
ask my brethren to take note of these phenomena aixl bide their 
time. 

Mr. Montagu’s despatch. 

The Montagu despatch is the very duplicate of the Government 
of India’s review, but it is a duplicate with a difference. Its 
sentiments are finer, its phrases loftier, and there is an easier 
display of virtuous indignation and high political principle. But in 
point of action, what is the difference between the two ? Why ? — 
nothing, just nothing at all. There arc the same empty banalities 
about ‘ error ‘ honesty ’ and mistaken sense of duty ’, and the whole 
thing ends with compliments all round — ^including a compliment on 
Sir Michael O ’Dwyer whose energy, decision and courage ’ receive 
a tribute of respect from His Majesty’s Government. 

Fellow delegates, it is curious that one significant fact brought 
out in the minority report of the Hunter Committee is passed over 
in discreet silence by both the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State. In the wireless message of 13th April in which 
the Punjab Government prayed for the promulgation of Martial law, 
it was stated that the Government were making this suggestion with 
the concurrence of the Chief Justice, High Court, and the General 
Officer Commanding. General Beynon in his examination distinctly 
stated that he “ had nothing to do with the bringing in of Martial 
' law”; and the Chief Justice declared that his opinion was given 
over the telephone upon very insufficient information. Now, the 
question arises — who was responsible for sending this false and' 
misleading message to the Governtnent of India? Was it Mr. 
Secretary Thompson — the strong man of the Delhi Legislative 
CounoiU Or was it his redoubtable Chief? In any case, why is the 
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fact discreetly slurred over both by Mr. Montagu and the 
Government of India? 

The debates in Parliament. 

Fellow delegates, I cannot close this chapter without some 
reforenco to the debates that recently took place in the Houses of 
Parliament. I • shall not weary your patience by going over the 
details of those debates ; but there are two significant features to 
which 1 feel that I must draw your attention. 

(1) The Labour motion condemning Government’s leniency 
towards General Dyei- was almost snuffed out of the House of 
Commons, while the Tory motion condemning Government ’s 
severity towards the General was within an ace of being successful. 
This shows that the British public, at least the British Governing 
classes, care nothing for the wrongs of India ; but they care much 
for the wrong or fancied wrong of one of their own race. The little 
finger of General Dyer is worth more to them than many hundreds 
of Indian lives. 

(2) Again, note the curious, unreal, lopsided character of the 
whole debate. It was Dyer who ought to have been on his trial ; 
and yet in point of fact it was the Secretary of State who was put 
upon his trial, not for punishing Dyer too leniently but for dealing 
with him too harshly. The woes of the Punjab went for nothing ; 
it was the compulsory retirement of General Dyer which was felt to 
bo an intolerable wrong. The Lords did even better ; they actually 
carried what amounted to a vote of censure upon the Government. 
Of course it may be said that the Lords are foolish and reactionary 
always, and nobody minds what they do. But still the action of the 
Lords is significant as indicating the mentality of the English race, 

Fellow delegates, it will be useless to pursue this investigation 
any further. The facts are patent and known to all, and the 
inferences to be drawn froin them are equally plain and patent. Vou 
know — the Punjab has burnt this lesson vividly and indelibly on 
your minds — that in India there is no security for the liberty of the 
individual citizen, and that the seeming liberty which you enjoy 
depends upon the veriest changeful breath of executive favour. You 
know that men like Dyer, Frank Johnson. Bosworth-smith, 
Doveton or Sri Ram Sud have committed wanton, barbarities in the 
Punjab. Yea, their offence is rank, it smells to Heaven : their sin 
cries aloud for justice and punishment. And you know that this Justice 
ha4 been denied to .you — denied by the Government .of India — 
denied by the Br^ish Cabinet and by both the Houses of Parliament. 
Baffled in your quest of Justice, driven from post to pillar and 
oonfronted every where with the same everlasting * no’, the question 
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comes back to your mind with crushing and overwhelming force — 
what wiU you do ? Ordinary means of constitutional agitation failing, 
what other remedy is left unto you ? Fellow delegates, the remedy is 
not wanting, if only your heart and strength is equal to it. But of 
that more afterwards. 

Fellow delegates, last year at Amritsar and again at the 
meeting of the All India Congress Committee held in Benares, you 
passed various resolutions with reference to the Punjab atrocities and 
the action or inaction of the Government of India and the British 
Cabinet with reference to the same. In the light of the 
subsequent debates in the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords I feel that many of these decisions will have to be revised and 
recast. Thus, at Amritsar you demanded Lord Chelmsford’s 
recall— a mild and modest demand considering the gravity of his 
Lordship’s offence : but since the English people are evidently bent 
on interpreting your wishes by their contraries, I now feel that the 
demand for the Viceroy’s recall may only have the effect of 
extending his tenure of power' and misused authority. Again, at 
Amritsar you demanded the impeachment of Sir Michael O’Dwyer — 
a stately and dignified mode of trial for an arrant and confessed 
malefactor ; but I now remember that the judges at the 
impeachment will be the noble Lords who voted in support of Lord 
Finlay’s motion. Lastly at Benares you voted for a petition to be 
presented to Parliament demanding certain necessary measures of 
redress and punishment ; but I now recollect that this ’ petition will 
be considered by members with a majority of whom the blood-bath 
of the Punjab is as nothing compared with the slightest measures of 
merited disgrace inflicted upon one of their own race, blood and 
complexion. Fellow delegates, I cannot speak for others : but 
speaking for myself, these repeated lessons have been enough fCr 
me — enough and too much : they have disillusioned me finally and 
for ever : they have cured in me — I hope they .have cured in all of 
us — the last, - lingering vestige of belief in that extremely 
hypothetical and illusory quantity — the justice aKd good faith of the 
British Governing classes : they have reinforced in me the great 
outstanding lesson of history, m , that a nation in leading strings 
is a nation in helotage and that for all justice, strength and help in 
evil, you must look within and not without. 

The Khilafat. 

Fallow delegates, from the Punjab I pass on to the other great 
question which will engage your attention in this Congress, m., the^ 
Khilafat and the terms of the peace treaty with Turkey,. Tbe^v 
Mahomedan position op this question cannot be better summed up 
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than in the brief and pregnant words of Mr. Mohammed Ali : and 
1 make no apology for giving you a quotation from his eloquent 
address as leader of the Khilafat Deputation that waited upon Mr. 
liloyd George. 

“Islam has always had two centres, the first a personal one, and the 
other a local oi.e. The iiersonal centre is the Caliph or Khalifa as 
we call, him, the successor of the Prophet. Because the Prophet 
was the personal centre of Lslam, his successors or Khalifas continue 
the tradition to this day. The local centre is the region known as 
the Jazirat-ul Arab of the “ island of Arabia the “land of the 
prophets The Khalifa is the Commander of the Faithful in all, 
matters for which Islam provides Divine guidance, and his orders 
are to .be obeyed by all Mussaltnans as long as they do not conflict 
with the commandment of God and the traditions qf the prophet.” 

“ For the defence of the Faith, the Commander of the Faithful 
must always retain adequate territories, naval and military forces, 
and financial resources all of which can l)o summed up in the 
expression “ temporal power ”. ...Since the world still relics on force 
the Khalifa cannot dispense with temporal power.” 

“ To- come to our claims, the first claim that we put forward is 
that Khilafat must ho lu’eserved by the entire body of Moslems at 
all time with adeipiate temporal power. ...After the various wars in 
which Turkey has been engaged, and after the Balkan war 
particularly, the Empire of the Khalifa* was reduced to such low 
limits that Mo.slems considered the irreducible minimum of temporal 
power adequate for the defence of the Faith to be the restoration of 
of the territorial (jiforufi 

Apart from the main claim of the preservation of the 
Khilafat. •••the Moslems claim that the local centre of their faith-^ 
the “Islard of Arabia” — should remain inviolate and entirely in 
Moslem coiitrol. Our third claim is based on a serio.s of injunc- 
tions which require the Khalifa to be the Warden of the three 
sacred Harems of Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem and the warden of 
the holy shrines of Najaf, . Karbala, Kazimau> ^"'amarra and Bagh- 
dad.” • 

But if the Mahommedan position is simple — a clear question 
of religion and imperative duty, the position of us — Hindus — iralso 
equally plain and simple. In the fiist place — whatever the rights 
and wrongs of the question may be — we stand or fall by our Mahom- 
medan brothern. Whatever course they may choose to adopt in 
this matter, we stand by them shoulder to shoulder : and the 
Goveiimaent that chooses to reckon with them .will also have to 
reckon with us. We have been tauiitecj by our enemies about this 
new-lound amity ©f ours ; but new-found or not, let the world take 

■■'Ins 
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note that this amity is going to endure — for it is founded upon a 
rock — the sure basis of a common national feeling, (2) In the 
second place, with us the Khilafat may not be a question of religion 
but it is a question of high international morality. To the allies 
— English, French and Italians we say — your talk about mandates 
and mandatories will deceive none but children. With all your 
high falutin about self-determination, how dare you partition the 
Turkish Empire among yourselves — giving Syria to F’rance, Palestine 
to England and Armenia to the Americans? Will not the Islamic 
world rise in indignant protest against this international brigandage 
of yours ? And will Islamic India look in vain for sympathy and 
support from among their Hindu brethren and comrades ? 

Non-co-operation. 

Fellow delegates, the Punjab and Khilafat combined have led 
on to the question of non-co-operation — whether we shall adopt it 
in principle and if so, how far wo may put it in practice. These 
questions — both of them — bristle with difficulties : and 1 should not 
be willing — even if I were able — to anticipate your probable decision 
upon them. Perhaps it will be freely ackriowledgod that on the 
principle of non-co-operation we are all united, and it will be 
acknowledged equally freely that upon details we differ. Yet, if 
non-co-operation is to be used as a political weapon ( — and for mo 
the movement has no meaning or significance unless it is used as a 
political weapon) — if it is to be used as a weapon for checking and 
paralysing the activities of the Bureaucracy, it is these details of 
policy which will really count. Speaking’ for myself I must humbly 
confess that I am not clear in my mind about these details — as to 
how far and how gradually they may bo put in practice. So far as 
Bengalis concerned this doctrine of non-co operation is no new 
thing. Wo had preached it and tried it in Bengal during the anti- 
partition agitation, though under a different name. We had also 
suggested the adoption of some of the same methods as have since 
been laid down by Mahatma Gandhi and the Central Khilafat Com- 
mittee. The surrender of honorary offices, the settlement of dis- 
putes by private arbitration, the boycott of Government schools, 
the boycott of the Legislative Councils, non-participation in Govern- 
ment functions and a vigorous prosecution of the Swadeshi w’ere 
some of the methods we pursued. It is true that it was at that 
time a merely provincial matter. It is also true that our Mahome- 
dan brethren were not only not with us at the time but against us. 
That was, however, before the Jalian walla Bag. The Khilafat 
question is also with us now for the first time. Our experiences in 
Bengal in the past, I regret to say, do not justify us in taking a 
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vory hopeful view of the success of the non-co-operation programme 
now adumbrated, ^ut it may be we have been unfortunate in our 
experience in Bengal. The progress of events both in and out of 
India and the onward march of time may have brought about a 
change. Whether it is so or not will be a matter for your considera- 
tion. Meanwhile, and pending your final decision — here is one 
aspect of the question as it presents itself to mo. The British people 
have no moral right to expect or demand any co-operation from us. 
I have never had much faith in the moral platitude about the 
British advent being in the nature of a Divine dispensation ; and 
now, with the example of the Punjab bureaucracy, vivid before my 
eyes, I have less faith than over in this sort of sentimental cant. 
The British came hero, as I have said, originally for exploitation by 
trade ; trade led to acquisition of territory*; arfd acquisition of 
territory ended in the establishment of a wide and far-flung empire. 
And all the time this empire has been growing and spreading — the 
English have been exploiting us for all that we are worth — exploiting 
our man-power, exploiting our money-power, and exploiting our 
enormous material resources. Thus the history of British occupation 
can be easily written. The English came for purposes of spoliation ; 
they have stayed here for purposes of exploitation ; and the relation 
between us has been always that of free, unchecked and unfettered 
exploitation on one side and tame submission on the other. Grave 
as the situation was even before the war, it has become infinitely 
graver to-day owing to the general disturbance caused by the war 
in the economic condition of the whole world. The independent 
nations are devising various measures to re-establish normal condi- 
tions. But wo are at the mercy of the stranger within our gate. 
We are not free to .adopt measures for our protection that our 
knowledge of our own condition and our trained intelligence may 
be able to devise. These sentiments may sound harsh and unpala- 
table to people who deal in rose-water sentimentalities and talk 
about changes in the angle of vision. But they are a plain statement 
of brutal fact, and rose-water sentimentalities arc an insufficient 
substitute for fact. In these circumstances, and when we find 
that the humane and civilized British Government is .ready to 
trample upon all con.siderations of justice, humanity and liberty 
whenever it may suit its x>urpose to do so, what are we to do? 
How can we protect and preserve our self respect'? 

To protect ourselves and to protect our self-respect wo must 
bring about a change in the mentality, the attitude, the aims and 
the methods of the Government. This is obvious, but how is it to 
be done? We are powerless even if we had the inclination to effect 
it by a resort to physical force, that is, by an armed revolution, 
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What is then the alternative ? Wo cannot associate ourselves with 
the bureaucracy and mark our condemnation of it by an emphatic 
action against its mentality, attitude, aims and methods. Many 
suggestions have been made by various thinkers but it appears to 
me that the application of the remedy suggested is fraught with 
difficulties and is a matter which will require deeper aiid graver 
deliberation. One thing however is obvious to me ^ that whatever 
remedy may be accepted must be a remedy of a permanent character 
and not merely of a tentative nature dictated by our indignation 
caused by the Punjab atrocities and the Khilafat polioy. One such 
remedy surely is an effective endeavour to destroy our economic 
serfdom and the bondage of foreign exploitation. India is looking 
round to discover what other means there may be short of a bloody 
revolution, to enable a subject nation to attain its goal. 1 pray to 
God that Ho in His eternal wisdom may enlighten this Assembly 
and so inspire the collective and combined wisdom of the nation as 
to find the necessary solution. 

In passing I may fdludo to a recent event whicli may also solve 
the problem and save the situation. This I say in the interest of 
the Empire itself. Why not grant India the same kind of indepen- 
dence to deal with her own affairs as you have dope in Egypt '? 
Have a commercial treaty with India in the same way as you are 
having with Egypt to safeguard all your vested commercial interests 
and leave us to ourselves to find out our own salvation. One 
matter is certain : things cannot go on any longer in the same way 
as they have done. 

Miscellaneous. 

Fellow delcgites, though the problem of non-co-operation will 
call for the largest shares of your attention, yet there arc a few other 
questions to which also I shall invite your serious consideration. 
Chief among these will i )0 the problems connected with Mesopotamia 
and East Africa — ^Kciiia Colony ixs it has boon now proposed to bo 
called. The white men justify their exclusive policy in South Africa, 
Canada, Australia and Fiji on the ground that they conquered or 
colonised these lands, as the case might be and hence wore entitled 
to open or shut the door as they pleased. Fellow delegates, let us 
apply the same logic to East Afr*. a and see how it works out there. 
Here is a country conquered by Indian troops mainly, and yet how 
is it that Indian settlers are shut out now from the salubrious 
uplands, segregated like sheep in pinfolds and confined only to the 
unhealthy beach ? Yet, after a good deal of shilly-shalfying, this 
policy of unjust differentiation has now been definitely proclaimed, 
and the Indian Government has contented itself with uttering a 
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bleat of feeble and futile protest. As for Mesopotamia I shall ask 
you, Geiitlemei), to profit betimes from the lessons of your bitter 
experience in East Africa. Hero also is a coiintvy where Indian 
troops were freely employed and Indian blood shed with lavish 
profusion in subduinjj a bravo and stubborn enemy. Yet no sooner 
was the semblance of order and civil Government established in this 
land, than the .policy of excluding and humiliating the Indians had 
already begun : and if the present Arab rising is crushed and 
Mesopotamia finally subdued, wc doubt not that entrance to this 
now territory will bo as definitely barred against us as it has been 
from Canada, South Africa and the other British settlements. 
Therefore, I say, take warning betimes : demand the wholesale with- 
drawal. of Indian troops from Mesopotamia. Raise your voice in 
emi)hatic protest against the utter ignominy of Indian troops comiuor- 
ing a country from which their ow]i people will be kicked out as 
soon as the country has been made safe for the white races. Above 
all raise your voice against your troops fighting in an unjust and 
unrighteous cause ; for, gentlemen, apart from seliish, material 
interests, there is a larger, deeper <iucstion touching this business of 
Indian troops fighting in Mesopotamia. Into the rights and wrongs 
of the obscure quarrel between Turks and Arabs we do not wish 
and have not the moans of entering. But this seems to bo plain 
that the country ]>eloiigs of right to the Turks or to the Arabs, never 
to the English. If then the Turks are fighting to regain their 
territory, why should Indian soldiers interfere in this business and 
get butchered for their pains ? Or if the Arabs are fighting to 
recover their freedom, then again. why should Indians thwart their 
legitimate and holy endeavour ? In cither case, their presence in 
Mesopotamia is an error and an anomaly : and in the light of whitt 
has happened in East Africa it is shame and a folly. 

Conclusion. 

Follow delegates, I liavo trespas.scd upon your patience long, and 
it is time that I should bring this cursory s’u-vey to a close. Let me 
repeat that wc are acutely conscious of the inadequacy of our 
preparations and of the discomfort and inconvcuicnoo with which 
you will have to luit up during your brief stay in our midst. "■ In- 
clemency of weather, shortness of notice, inopportune character of 
the season— all might be pleaded as apologies : 'and yet such topics 
are stale and profitless where hearts and wills are agreed. The 
cordiality of our feelings, the sincerity of our intention — above all 
the great common purpose for which we are assembled — these must 
make up for our dQficioncies ; and in sure confidence begotten ot 
these reflections, I welcome you once more in our city and 1 commend 
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your deliberations to Him who is the giver of all strength, the 
healer of all disunion, the source and fountain of all wisdom and in 
whom we live and move and have our being. 

“United in progress and in speech, let your minds apprehend 
alike. Alike in council and in prayer, alike in feelings and in 
thought, bo ye one in your aspirations and your desires ; and may 
your minds be d awn together to bear with one another.” 

[Rigveda 8-S-191.] 

“Vande Mataram” 


Resolution 

The following Resolutions were passed at the Special 
Session of the Indian National Congress in Calcutta on 6th 
Sept. 1920. 

Resolution 1. 

Lala Laj pat Rai amidst profound and pindrop silence read out 
the Tilak resolution and the huge audience stood up. The Ohdedar 
resolution was also put along with the Tilak resolution. The resolu- 
tion runs as follows : — 

The Congress places on record its sense of deep and profound 
sorrow at the death of Bal Gangadhar Tilak. The stainless purity 
of his life, his services and sufferings in the cause of his country, 
his deep devotion to the welfare of the people, his arduous 
endeavours in the fight for national autonomy — these will enshrine 
liis memory in the grateful recollection of our people, and will be 
a source of strength and inspiration to countless generations of our 
countrymen. At this crisis iii the history of. the na'ion, the Congress 
will sorely miss his wise, helpful and courageous leadership, the lofty 
inspiration of his radiant patriotism, and the healing benediction of 
his counsel in difficulty. 

This Congress records its deep sense of grief at the loss sustained 
by the country in the death of Dr. Mahondra Nath Ohdedar, a true 
patriot, a distinguished serv^ant of the country, and a courageous 
champion of the cause of the people. * 

After the resolution had been declared passed there were shouts 
of “Tilak Maharaj Ki Jai”. 
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Resolution II. 

Sir Ashutosh Chaudhury then moved the resolution which ran 
as follows : 

That the thanks of this Congress be conveyed to the members 
of the Punjal) Enquiry Sub-Committee and the Commissioners 
appointed by them for the great industry and judicial care with 
which they have collected the evidence and written their report, 
which is supported not only by the evidence recorded by them but 
also by the evidence given before the Hunter Committee ; and 
expresses its concurrence with the findings of fact arrived at by the 
said Commissioners. 

(a) This Congress expresses its deep and bitter disappoint- 
ment at the drift, tone and tendency and final conclusions of the 
majority report of the Hunter Committee and begs to express its 
complete and total dissent from the findii'gs and recommendations 
of the said majority. 

(b) This Congress further places on record its deliberate 
opinion : — 

fi) That the report submitted by the majority of the Hunter 
Committee is tainted by bias and race-prejudice, based on insufficient 
consideration of evidence and characterized by a too obvious desire 
to slur over the proved and manifest iniiiuitics of the Government 
officials concerned, and to whitewash the conduct of the Punjab 
(Government and the Government of India. 

(ii) That the said report is unacceptable and unreliable in as 
much as it is based upon evidence which is incomplete, one-sided 
and biassed by self-interest. 

(iii) That the findings arrived at the Majority report are not 
justified even upon the evidence actually on record, and in any caSe, 
their recommendations fall far short of the minimum legitimate 
requirements of the case. 

(a) That with reference to the Government of India’s review 
of the two reports of- the Hunter Committee, this Congress records 
its deliberate opinion : — 

(i) that the said review accepts the findings of the majority 
without sifting or discrimination ; 

{ii) that it pays scant and inadequate consideration to the 
arguments and findings of the minority report — oven when such 
arguments and findings are amply borne out by the evidence on 
record ; 

(iii) that the whole drift and tendency of the said review 
is not to arrive at a just and impartial finding on facts but to hush 
up the whole affair and to throw a veil of oblivion upon the misdeeds 
of the officials concerned ; 
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(iv) that the action proposed to be taken ij( the review with 
reference to the conduct of guilty oflicials is grossly and utterly 
inadequate to the gravity of the state of things disclosed and has 
shaken all confidence in the fairness of British justice. 

He said : The resolution which I have the honour to place 
before you is a long one. I do not i>roposo to road the whole of it. 
I shall deal with clause (a) only of that resolution. • I may tell you 
that I do not propose to make a long speiech with regard to the 
resolution. The question of the Punjab has lieon dealt with in the 
great speech of our President at length. Everything that can be 
conceived, everything thijt can be said about the Punjab matters 
has been said. Moving this resolution I should like. you to amend 
the first part of it. It says that the “thanks of the Congress be 
conveyed,’’ I say that it might be “ the grateful thanks of this 
Congress.” Then as regards the “ Industry,” gentlemen, just 
imagine what they had to do. They examined 1700 witjiesses, 
they considered their evidence, they cross examined most of the 
people and based their report on the consideration of evidence they 
recorded. 8o far industry is conceiaicd it is diflicult to find its equal. 
Then we say about ‘judicial care.’ In the report^ which they have 
made they have said that they have endeavoured to hold the scales 
of justice even. Gentlemen, it is the verdict of you all that they 
have hold the scales of' justice oven. It is not the mere endeavour 
that we speak about, but it is our decision that they have held 
the scale evenly. We all know that justice and decision based 
upon justice wdthout power is inefficient. We are in that unfortu- 
nate position. Here are the findings which arc accepted as just. 
But the decision arrived at by them is ineficctive because they have 
not the power to make them effective. Gentlemen, I may say 
another thing in connection with it, that pow-er wdthout justice 
is anarchy. Gentlemen, wo have not the power nor means to give 
effect to it. But w’e have a right to say that power without justice 
is tyranny. The next thing 1 have got to -say is this that the 
Committee says this in dealing with the question that they cannot 
too strongly condemn the action of the mob. We do not sympa- 
thise with the mob. A great English lawyer said once that the 
last thing which can happen to anyraan never comes too soon if ho 
fails to support justice and liberty. May I however, paraphrase 
it a little ahd change one or tw’o lines. The last thing that can 
happen to any constitution never comes tod soon if it fails to 
support law and justice of the country for which it is intended. 
Thaivis my interpretation of the sentence for your acceptance; 
There is the decision before you and what do you think to do with 
r^ard to it. How' does it help us with regard to our life. It 
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teaches us that we must be true to our thought and fd have self- 
command. These are the two things that make a nation. Gentle- 
men, 1 do not think there will be any hesitation in saying that they 
have helped us to grow, to assume self-command, to true thought. 
They have helped us towards our salvation. God has givfen us the 
gilt of manhood. There is one clue to success, and that is to demand 
justice and to exact justice. The resolution was carried. 

Resolution III. 

Mr. Jitendra Lai Banerji, moved the following resolution : — 

“This Congress expresses its sense of bitter disappointment at 
the British Cabinet’s failure to take adequate action with reference 
to the atrocities of the Punjab, at their acquiescence in the 
recommendations of the Government of India and their practical 
condonation of the misdeeds of the Punjab officials*. 

“This Congress is further of opinion that spite of the fine and 
lofty sentiments expressed in their despatch, the British Cabinet by 
their failure to take adequate action have forfeited the confidence 
of the people of India.” The resolution was passed. 

, The Subjects Committee. 

The Non-co-operation Resolution, the main item in this 
Corgreas, had a keen debate upon it lasting for 3 days in the 
Subjects Committee. ^ 

The last meeting of the Subjects Committee was held at 12 
noon on 8epf ember 7th. in the rooms of the Indian Association and the 
discussion lasted nearly six hours after which it was decided to adopt 
Mr. Gandhi’s resolution on Non-co-operation. All the delegates elected 
on the Subjects Committee numbering about three hundred attended 
and a largo number of them took part in the discussion. The speeches 
were strong and enlivened here and there by sharp passage at arms 
among the opponents. Mr. Gandhi took a very strong attitude from 
the very beginning and he stood by his motion firm like a rock un- 
moved by friendly appeals or suppliant entreaties or hostile threats. 

The substantive motion before the house was the resolution 
drafted by the Reception Committee and thirty amendments, the 
principal being that made by Mr. Gandhi, Mr. C. R. Dos *and 
Mr; Bepin Ghunder Pal and on those amendments only 'votes«were 
taken. Mr. Gandhi’s amendment was his substantive motion on 
non-co-operation, Mr. C. R. Das’s amendment was on the lines of the , 
resolution d afted by the Reception Committee while Mr. Bepin 
Ghunder Pal’s amendment was practically a supersession of Mr. 
Gandhi’s proposal. All these were however declared lost and 
Mahatma Gaqdhi’s resolution was carried by a vast majority, 
mostly by delegates from outside Bengal 
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The Congress met again on the 8th September ] 920 and 
passed the following Resolutions. 

A Motion for Adjournment. 

S/r Ashatosh Chowdhury first moved for adjournment of Congress 
till the winter session. He said : — There is considerable opposition 
to the resolution on non-co-operation brought forward by the Congress. 
The question should be more fully considered by the country. I 
know the fooling and the volume of opposition against it. I am 
not minimising facts. Their is a vast majority of opinion among 
delegates that the resolution should bo put through. Those who 
have taken the risk to put the resolution before the country are 
not afraid that the Congress may be split but we know there is a 
considerate body of opinion against it as could be seen from the 
division that took place in the Subjects Committee. It is my duty 
to place for your consideration, whether, having regard to the present 
position, you will not permit the country to think for a little more 
time than forcing people to divide. Having regard to that feeling 
it is just to yourselves and to me and every one not prepared to 
accept the resolution as put forward, that further time should be 
given to consider the resolution (Loud cries of “No, No") 

Mr, V, P, MadhavQ Rcio the motion which was lost by on 

overwhelming majority, amid wild scone of enthusiasm. 

The N. C, O. Resolution. 

Mr. Gandh.’s Motion. 

Mr, Gandhi rose amid repeated cheers and cries of ‘Gandhi- 
ki-jai' ancl moved the resolution on Non-co-operation. 

The resolution runs thus : — 

In view of the fact that on the Khilafat question both thp 
Indian and Imperial Governments have signally failed in their duty 
towards the Mussalmand of India, and the Prime Minister has 
deliberately broken his pledged word given to them and that it is 
the duty of every non-moslem Indian in every legitimate manner to 
assist his Mussulman brother in his attempt to remove the religious 
calamity that has overtaken him. 

And in view of the fact that in the matter of the events of the 
April of 1919 both the said Governments have grossly neglected or 
failed to protect the innocent people of the Punjab and punish 
officers guilty of unsoldierly and barbarous behaviour towards them 
and have exonerated Sir Michael O’Dwyer who proved himself 
directly responsible for most of the official crimes and callous to the 
sufferings of the people placed under his administration and that* 

Debate in the House of Lords betrayed a woeful lack of sympathy 
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with the people of* India and showed virtual support of the 
systematic terrorism and frightfulness adopted in the Punjab and 
that the latest Viceregal pronouncement is proof of entire absence 
of repenterice in the matters of the Khilafat and the Punjab, 

This Congress is of opinion that there can be no contentment 
in India without redress of the two afore- mentioned wrongs and that 
the only effectual means to vindicate national honour and to prevent 
a repetition of similar wrongs in future is the establishment of 
Swarajya. This Congress is further of opinion that there is no 
course left open for the people of India but to approve of and adopt 
the policy of progressive non-violent non-co-operation inaugurated 
by Mr, Gandhi until the said wrongs are righted and Swarajya is 
established. 

And in as much as a beginning should b§ mj^o by the classes 
who have hitherto moulded and represented public opinion and in 
as much as Government consolidates its power through titles 
and honours bestowed on the people, through schools controlled by 
it, its law-courts and its Legislative Councils, and in as much as it 
is desirable ^ in the prosecution of the movement to take the 
minimum risic and to call for the least sacrifice compatible with the 
attainment of the desired object, this Congress earnestly advises — 

(a) surrender of titles and honorary offices and resignation 
from nominated seats in local bodies ; 

(b) refusal to attend Government .Levees, Durbars, and other 
official and semi-official functions hold by Government officials or in 
their honour ; 

(c) gradual withdrawal of children from schools aijd colleges 
owned, aided or controlled by Government and in place of such 
schools and colleges establishment of National Schools and Colleges 
in the various Provinces ; 

(d) gradual boycott of British courts by lawyers and litigants 
and establishment of private arbitration courts by their aid for the 
settlemejit of private disputes ; 

(e) refusal on the part of the military, clerical and labouring 
classes to offer themselves as recruits for service in Mesopotamia ; 

(f) withdrawal by candidates of their candidature for election 

to the Reformed Councils and refusal on the part of the voters to 
vote for any candidate who may, despite the Congress advice, offer 
himself for election ; ' . 

(ff) boycott of foreign goods ; 

And in as much as Non-co-operation has been conceived as a 
measure of discipline and self-sacrifice without which no nation can 
make real progress, and in as much as an opportunity should bo 
given in the very first stage of Non-co operation to every man, 
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woman and child) for such discipline and self-sacrifice, this Congress 
advises adoption of Swadeshi in piece-goods on a vast scale, and in 
as much as the existing mills of India with indigenous Capital and 
control do not manufacture sufficient yarn and sufficient cloth for 
the requirements of the nation, and are not likely to do so for a 
long time to come, this Congress advises immediate stimulation of 
further manufacture on a large scale by moans of. reviving hand- 
spining in every horne and haud-weaving on the part of the millions 
of weavers who have abandoned their ancient and honourable calling 
for want of encouragement. 

He said : — I am aware, more than aware, of the grave responsi- 
bility that rests on my shoulders in being privileged to move this 
resolu*^ion before this great assembly. I am aware that my difficulty, 
as also yours, increases if you are to adopt this resolution. I am aware 
that the adoption of this resolution will mark a definite change in the 
policy that this country has hitherto adopted for the vindication of 
the rights that belong to it, and its honour. . I am aware that a 
large number of our respected leaders, who have given their time 
and attention in a manner which it has not been my privilege to 
give to our own Motherland, residing in the Motherlana, are ranged 
against me. I am fully aware that they feel out of a sense of duty, 
that they must resist this attempt to revolutionise the poli< y of the 
country practically at any cost. Knowing those difficulties, and 
realising my responsibility, and giving all respect that I am capable 
of giving to the leaders of the country, 1 stand before you, in the 
fear of God and with a sense of duty towards my country, to rom- 
mend^ this resolution to you for your hearty acceptance. But I ask 
my coun£ymeu to dismiss me from their consideration. I know 
that 1 have been charged with saintliness, 1 have been charged 
with a desire for dictatorship. I ask you to believe me literally 
when I toll you that J stand before you neither as a saint nor as a 
candidate for dictatorship. I stand before you in order to appeal 
.to your roasoii and to your hearts. I stand before you to place, 
as humbly as I can, the results of my experience in practical Non- 
co-operation. Two previous speakers have suggested that Non-co- 
operation is a now thing for this country. I respectfully deny that. 
1 venture to submit that it is undoubtedly a now policy that is 
being placed before the country. But Non-co-operation has been 
talked about, has been written about, for a long lime now. Non- 
co-operation baa been accepted at hundreds of meetings attended 
by thousands of men. Non-co-operation has been placed in working 
order, since Ist August, by our Mussalman countrymen. Many of 
the items that you read in this resolution are new being enforced 
in a more or less intense degree. »So I venture to submit that I 
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am not premature in coming to the country. But, at the same 
time, 1 ask you all to dismiss personalities from your minds, and 
to give your undivided, dispassionate, calm judgment to this 
great question, because the ‘ mere passing or the mere rejection 
of this resolution does not end Non-co-operation, nor does it make 
it a success. If you pass the resolution, it means that everyone of 
you individually has, to the extent that the items apply to you to 
enforce those things. I, therefore, humbly beseech you to give as 
patient a hearing as you can, with the generosity which you extend 
to all, to my humble self. I ask you neither to clap nor to hiss. 
1 frankly acknowledge that clapping hinders the How of argument 
and thought. 1 want to appeal only to your heads and hearts, 
and clappings and hisses are both alike hindrances in the progress 
of any correspondence which should be established between a 
speaker and the audience. If yon favour Non-co-operation, you 
will not hiss out of the stage a single speaker, no matter what your 
predilections may be. Non-co-operation, as you will see fiom the 
resolution itself, has been conceived as a measure of discipline 
and self-sacriiice. Discipline demands humility, obedience, respect 
and patient hearing to a speaker. Unless we arc able to evolve 
this, measure of discipline, unless we are able to evolve a spirit of 
mutual toleration for our views, however diametrically opposed 
they may be, Non-co-operation is an impossibility. Non-co-opera- 
tion in an angry atmosphere ife an impossibility. I yield to no 
one in my feelings with reference to the wrongs that have been 
done to this country, but i. have learnt by bitter experience, 
through a period of close upon 30 years, the one supreme lesson, 
namely, to conserve my anger, to control it, and just as heat 
conserved is transmitted into energy, so also our anger, conserved 
and controlled, cair result in a power that becomes irresistible 
throughout the world, and 1 want my country to control its anger 
at this critical period in its history. What can be a better lesson 
than that we, within our own household, those of us who have 
been attending the Congress as brothers in arms year in and year 
out — I ask you, what can be a more favourable opportunity for 
exercising our power of toleration than that wc should dof so 
between ourselves ? 

In spite of our dilferences, 1 hope that it is possible fe r us 
to remain in perfect friendliness in this country, and in this very 
Pandal. 1 have been told that 1 am doing nothing but wrecking Ihe 
Congress, and that by my mad resolution, 1 shall be breaking the 
Congress and the political life of the country. I have said already 
that this Congress is not a party organisation^ but that this Congress 
provides, and ought t({ provide, a platform for all shades of opinion, 
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for all groups, fot all parties. A minority need not leave 
this platform and this organisation but that .minority may 
look forward to translating itself into a majority, if its opinion 
commends itself to the country. All that is nccessaiy is that no 
man may, under the Congress banner, place anything before the 
country as the Congress policy, if that particular policy has been 
condemned or rejected by the Congress, I venture to submit to 
you that if T find myself in a minority, and still if you will provide 
for me a platform on the Congress stage, you will not find mo going 
away from the Congress, but leave mo to convert the minority 
into the majority. I do not want to go into the details of the 
programme, for the reason for every step recommended to you is 
given to you in the programme itself. There are no two opinions 
as to the . wrong that is done to the Khilafat. The Mussalmans of 
India cannot remain as honourable men, and followers of the faith 
of their Prophet, if they do not vindicate its honour at any cost. 
The Punjab has been cruelly and barbarously treated, and in as much 
as a single Panjabi was made to crawd on his belly, the whole of 
India crawled that day on her belly, and it is that humiliation 
which you and I, if ‘ we claim to be worthy sons and .’daughters of 
India, must be pledged to remove. And it is in order to remove 
these two wrongs that the country has been agitating itself and 
others for a number ,of months. But wo have not been able to 
bend the British Government by our will. Can the country with 
all the fashion, with all the fooling that it has shown in these two 
things rest satisfied with mere emjrty exhibition of angry feeling 1 
You could not have listened to a more passionate discourse upon 
the wrongs of the Punjab than in the pages of the address delivered 
by our respected President, How is the Congress to vindicate, to 
justify its existence and its honour, if it cannot enforce justice from 
unwilling hands, if it cannot enforce candid repentance before, 
receiving a single gift, howsoever rich it may be, from those blood- 
stained hands'? Therefore it is that I have ventured to place before 
this country a scheme of Non-co-operation, and I .would ask you to 
reject any other Non-co-operation except as detailed by me, not 
because that programme has been framed by me, but I ask you to 
reject any other scheme unless you deliberately ocme to the 
conclusion that that is a better scheme of Non-co-operation 
than the one I have presented to you. I venture to claim for this 
scheme of Non-co-operation that if this has sufficient response in the 
country, I make bold to reiterate the statement that you can gaip 
your Swaraj in one year under my conditions (Hear, hear.) not by 
passing this resolution by this vast audience but, by an enforcement 
of this resolution by this very audience from day. to dfity in 4 
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progressive manner, and the progressive stages therein fixed, due 
regard being had to the condition of the' country. There was 
another way before the country, save Non-co-operation, and that 
was drawing the sw^ord. But India does not possess (he sword, 
and if it had possessed the sword,. I know that India would not have 
listened to this gospel of Non-co-operation, and I w^ant (o suggest to 
you that even if you want to wrest justice from unwilling hands by 
methods of violence, two things, indispensable in this programme, 
discipline and self-sacrifice, will still be necessary. I have not yet 
known a war gained by rebels, but I have knowui wars gained, as 
you have known, by a disciplined army capable of dying every one 
of them, at their posts. If you w'ant to give a pitched battle in arms 
to the British Government, to the English Nation or to combined 
powers of Europe, we shall have to train ourtelves in discipline and 
self-sacrifice. It is to that stage that 1 am desirous, arid eager (o 
bring my country. I confess to you that I have become impatient. 
I see that in intelligence we are not wanting, but we have not got 
the spirit of national self-sacrifice and national discipline. We have 
evolved discipline and self sacrifice, as perhaps no nation has done 
in our domestic affairs. I have come to plead before you to extend 
the doctrine to national life, in other words 1 have come here, aitd 
1 am travelling from one end of India to the other end in order to 
test whether the country has really evolved a national spirit, 
whether at the alter of the Nation, the country is ready to dedicate 
its riches, > its children, its all. And if the country is ready to 
dedicate its all, without reservation, I promise Swfiraj in no time. 
(Applause). Is the country I'eady, \Villing, able to niake the necessary 
sacrifice 1 Is the country ready and are its title-holders ready to 
surrender titles and honorary offices? Are parents ready to sacrifice 
their children's literary education for the sake of fighting the 
country’s cause. So long as wo believe that our children’s education 
will be neglected if wo do not send them to Schools and Colleges, 
which aie a factory for turning out clerks for the Government, 
I submit that Swaraj is nearly an impossibility. No nation, being 
under another nation, can possibly accept its gift and kick against the 
burdens and responsibilities that the conquering nation places upon it. 
Immediately that nation realises intuitively that any gifts that may 
come frpm the conqueror, come nob for the benefit of the conquered, 
but principally for the benefit of the conqueror, that nation, from 
that very moment, will reject all voluntary, assistance and refuse 
to give every form. of voluntary assistance to the conqueror. These 
are voluntary forms of assistance to the conqueror. These are 
fundamental and elementary conditions of success in our struggle 
for.Datipnal independence, whether within the Empire or whether 
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without. I .want my countrymen to understand my position. 
And if you do not accept that position, probably you will find that 
it will be your duty to reject the proposition 1 have the honour of 
placing before you. I hold a real substantial unity between Hindus 
and Mussalmans as infinitely superior, and if you make a choice 
between that unity and the British connection, I will choose the 
unity, and sacrifice the connection. If I have the Choice between 
the honour of the Punjab and therefore of India, and 1 have to 
choose between temporary chaos, anarchy, neglect of the literary 
training of my children, the closing up of courts, and therefore 
temporary distress, for court-goers, the shutting up of legislative 
f^ctivity, and the loss of the British connection, I will choose the 
honour of the Punjab and of India, anarchy, shutting of schools and 
courts, and all that is meant, ^Yithout the slightest hesitation. If 
you have the same burning feeling in you, and the impatiev:ce in 
order to vindicate the honour of Islam, and if you have the same 
burning feeling that you a.re to vindicate the honour of the Puniab, 
then you will unreservedly accept my proposition but it is not all. 

I have not come to the fundamental thing namely, boycott of 
Councils, complete boycott by candidates and voters. That is really 
a burning topic of the day, and it this house has to divide, it will 
divide, no matter what other things you may find surrendered the 
resolution. If you divide this house, you will understand that you 
will divide it upon this one clear-cut issue. Does or does not the 
country want to gain its Swaraj, through the Councils or with- 
out the Councils ? ' Does the country believe that through 
the Councils it is possible to gain Swar^ij ? 1 do not wish to 
address any argument in connection with the Councils at present. 
If 1 have a right of reply, I shall bo glad to combat any argument 
that may be advanced in favour of not boycotting the Councils. Let 
it be sufficient for the time being, that if we utterly distrust the 
British Government the present holders of offices, and we are aware 
that the British Government is totally unrepentant then how can 
you possibly believe that these reforms will lead to Swaraj because 
it is not a matter of conscience. I want the country to boycott foreign 
goods, but I am aware that today it is a physical impossibility. So 
long as we have got to rely upon foreign countries for our pins ai.d 
needles, both real and figurative,^ so long the boycott of foreign 
goode is an impossibility. But if any body is impatient to attain 
the goal and can rise to any height of sacrifice, 1 confess to you that 
if thie nation can bring about the boycott of foreign goods, India 
wiill regain her independence of all the Powers in the twinkling of 
an eye. Therefore I bad no hesitation in accepting that amendment 
CMT addendum ; only it mars the musical beauty,' if I mAj say, without 
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pride or without any arrogant assumption, claim that for the 
programme that I have placed before you. In my humble opinion, 
those few words do mar the symmetry of the programme, but I am 
not here merely to plead for a symmetrical programme. I want to 
place before the country a workable programme and 1 freely admit 
that the boycott of foreign goods is certainly a live thing if we can 
attain it. If we want the boycott of foreign goods and at the same 
time we want to promote Swaraj, you have got it in the final 
paragraph. I ask you finally to give all these matters your serious 
consideration and not to be swayed this side or that side by the 
influence of any personality, however great. I ask you not to respect 
any of the services that I might have rendered to the countryr They 
are of no account. I do not claim any infallibility for any program- 
me that I iflace before the country. Two things 1 do claim, labouri- 
ous industry and great thought behind my programme and 
unflinching determination to reduce that programme to practice. I do 
want you to take those two qualifications of mine undoubtedly into 
your consideration. You have got a living organisation already ; in 
forming the policy, already you have thousands of adherents, most 
of them no doubt mental adherents, but many men in practice 
accepting my programme. 

Mr. Gandhi then explained his speech briefly in Hindi. 

Dr. KitchU'jj of Amritsar seconded the resolution in a Hindi 
Speech. And then followed a keen debate! 

Pundit Gokarnath Misra in opposing said that it was against the 
Congress Creed which so long had not meant to paralyse the 
Government. Mr. Shyamlal Nehru in a humourous speech wanted 
the deletion of the woid ' gradual’ wherever it occurred in the 
resolution which he said was. imperfect. Mr. Gandhi, he said, 
promised them Swaraj in 9 months, but if his amendment was 
' accepted he promised to give Swaraj in 6 months, nay, in 3 months. 
After an interruption caused by this and a few other speeches 
Mr. B. C. Pal moved his, Amendment. 

Babu Bepin Chandra Pal’s Amendment. 

Babu Bopin Chandra Pal then moved his amendment, tie 
read out the amendment which ran thus : — 

Whereas in the matter of the events of April 1919 both the 
Indian and the Imperial Governments have grossly neglected or 
failed to protect the innocent people of the Punjab and punish 
officers guilty of unsoldierly and barbarous behaviour towards them 
and have exonerated Sir Michael O’Dwyer, who proved himself 
directly or indirectly responsible for most of the official crimes and 
C 4 U 0 U 9 to the sufferings of the. people placed under his administra. 

14(a) 
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tion, ai}d the debate in the House of Commons and specially in the 
House of Lords betrayed a woeful lack of sympathy with the people 
of India and showed virtual support of the terrorism and fright- 
fulness adopted in the Punjab, 

And Whereas the bulk of the European community in India, 
officials and non-officials, have expressed their sympathy with the 
said policy of terrorism and frightfulness and aro actively raising 
funds and taking other steps to honour those who have been proved 
to be guilty of acts of frightfulness and terrorism, 

And Whereas on the Khilafat question both the Indian and 
the Imperial Governments have signally failed in their duty towards 
the Mussalmans of India, and the Prime Minister has deliberately 
broken his pledged word given to them, 

And Whereas the disintegration of the Turkish Empire and 
its division into vassal states as proposed in the Peace Treaty is a 
source of prospective danger to India, 

And Whereas the only effective remedy against these wrongs 
and the only guarantee against their recurrence is the immediate 
recognition of India’s rights to full autonomy. 

Be it resolved — 

(a) That the Prime Minister be asked to receive a mission 
composed of representative Indians to be selected by the All-India 
Congress Committee to lay before him the statement of India’s 
grievances coupled with a demand for immediate autonomy. 

(b) That in the case of his refusal to receive this mission or 
in the event of his refusal to replace the Befornis Act of 1919 by 
a measure granting full autonomy to India, a policy, of such active 
Non-co-operation be adopted as would leave no doubt in the minds 
of the British people that India can no longer be governed as a 
dependency. 

(c) That in the meantime this Congress recommends to the country 
for favourable consideration and eventual adoption of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s programme of Non-co-operation with such modifications, 
alterations and additions, either for the whole of India or for 
particular Provinces to suit special conditions as may be recommend- 
ed by a Joint Committee consisting of: — 

. (1)' Twenty representatives of the Indian National Congress 
(2)l Five representativas of the All-India Moslem League 
^ (3) Five representatives pi the Central Khilafat Comm^tee . 

. \ '(4) ^ve represehtatives ,of each of such Home-Kule Leacmea 

ad accept t^ p^^ , v 

Mahatma Gandhi as the President of the . Joint Committee^ 
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(d) That in the meantime this Congress recommends the 
immediate adoption of the following measures as preparatory to* the 
to the actual putting into practice of Mahatma Gandhi’s Program- 
me ^ 

(1) The education of the electorates in the principles of Non- 
co-operation. 

(2) The establishment of National schools. 

(3) The establishment of Courts of arbitration. 

(4) Eenunciation of titles and such honourary ofhcos as are 
not conferred by the suffrage of the people. 

(5) Eefusal to attend Government levees, Durbars and such 
other functions. 

(6) 'The organisation of labour into trade unions. 

(7) The gradual withdrawal of Indian capital from European 
Banks and such other industrial and commercial concerns in India 
as are controlled by Europeans and also of Indian Labour from such 
concerns. 

(S) Eefusal on the part of the military, clerical and labouring 
classes to offer themselves as recruits for service outside India 
except in the event of foreign invasion. 

(9) Adoption of Swadeshi, especially in piece-goods, on a vast 
scale and revival of hand-spinning and hand-weaving. 

B. C. PaFs Amendment. 

The . main ground taken by Mr. Pal was that for all their 
wrongs, they could • not possibly paralyse Government by No-co- 
opeiation as proposed by Mr. Gandhi.' Ho related the history of the 
Swadeshi movement in Bengal a decade back and how it failed. * 
With the memory of that failure, he wanted to be cautious, to take 
only one step forward, viz, to tell those who were responsible for 
the Government of India to come to terms with them, first to send 
a deputation to the Prime Minister of England, and then when 
their demand was rejected, as it is sure to be, to take up M. 
Gandhi’s programme. 

Mr. Pal had a strong following. Bengal was strongly in his 
support while Mr. Baptista from Bombay, Mr. Satyamurti from 
Madras, the venerable Pundit Malaviya, Messrs Jinnah and C. E. 
Das strongly supported him. Mr. Besant opposed. both motions and 
said that the British Government was so interwoven with their 
society that non-co-operation if successful would throw the country 
into anarchy. She held up the charm of the new Reforms and 
denounced non-co-operation in strong terms. 

Mr. Das in supporting Mr. Pal made a strong appealing speech. 
In the subjects Committee he had wrung the concession of inserting 
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tho word ** gradual ’’ in M . Gandhi’s original motion, and now in 
the. open Congress, an eminent lawyer that he was, he took advan- 
tage of this weak point of M- Gandhi’s resolution and urged that 
this ^made it uncertain, elusive, and not meant to be practical. 
What is the meaning of “ gradual withdrawal ” of “gradual boycott” 
he cried, let them put their hand on their breast and say if they are 
ready, if they are really strong enough to practise non-co-operation. 

Afr, Jinnah^ finally, in supporting Mr. Pal’s amendment said that 
though the only remedy that there was for all tho piles of wrongs 
heaped upon the country was non-co-operation, he was not convinced 
of the practicability of Mr. Gandhi’s scheme. Before putting Non- 
co-operation into practice ho should like to take stock of tho mate- 
rials and forces of the country, and with Mr. Das would pause and 
consider the question. 

Mr. Gandhi’d Reply. 

Mr. Gandhi, in his final reply to the debate on his resolution 
on Non-co-operation, said : 1 know that I have got to perform a 
duty by you and answer some of the many objections that have 
been raised against tho proposition. You have now listened to all 
spoechos but one with respectful attention. I am exceedingly sorry 
that ‘you refused to hear Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas. You have 
heard Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Jinnab, and others, a host in themselves. 
You have hoard the argument advanced by Mrs. Besant and several 
other speakers. They have all a splendid record of service behind 
them. They have hitherto led the Congress for a number of years 
and have given you their best services and I know that you will 
give all tho arguments that have been advanced ^against the 
resolution the respect that they are entitled to. But.i^at Jihe same 
time, I am here to tell you that with all my anxiety to be convinced 
of any error of judgment or otherwise that 1 might have committed, 
1 stand unconvinced. It has been suggested by Mr. Jinnah and Mr. 
Das that this programme is impracticable and it is not capable 
of being practised. 1 venture to suggest to you that, it is capable of 
being practised to-day by everyone who is affected by the several 
items. There is the introduction of the word gradual and Mr. Das 
has very properly laid emphasis upon that word in order to show 
that it is in recognition of the impracticable nature of at least two 
items relating to the schools and the Law Courts. 1 respectfully 
differ from him ; the introduction of that adjective is a concession 
to our weakness and a recognition of our unreadiness. I admit that 
with tho introduction of the adjective those two items may be 
absolutely whittled down. It would depend largely upon the sense 
of indignation that has really fired the nation and it will still more 
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largely depend upon the work that may be put into the programme 
by the real workers. You may depend upon it that so long as the 
Non-co-operation Committee started by the Central Khilafat 
Committee is in existence, so long will you find these items and 
many more continuously placed before you for acceptance and every 
argument and every inducement will be held out to you, not 
pecuniary, but avery inducement in the interest of the nation, and 
every appeal will be made to your patriotic spirit, in order that you 
may be stimulated to action, and I have not the slightest doubt 
even with the experience of one and a half months behind mo that 
wo shall have a fairly good response from the country, and I contend 
that the programme is nob unpractical in tho sense that anybody 
who wishes to enforce those items can do so to-day. It is not a 
physical impossibility with him ; it is as practical if he wanted 
really to enforce a complete boycott of foreign goods. In my humble 
opinion this item is a practical impossibility as other items are 
undoubtedly not. I have given you my reasons for accepting this 
item in my programme. Though in theory this is sound, I was 
most anxious to place before tho nation only those things which the 
nation, if it was willing and ready, could put into practice to day. 
Let me not conceal one great fact from you, I do suggest to you that 
if you want to carry out tho programme of Non-co-operation as 
sketched by mo, it is expected of you, and you will find in the 
course of our perigrinations that we shail be continually dinning 
the thing into your cars, it is expected of you that if it is at all 
possible for you, you will withdraw your children from the schools 
to-morrow and the lawyers wilL suspend their practice from 
to-morrow. But, as 1 have said, if you had not tho ability, if you 
have not the immediate readiness, the introduction of the adjective' 
gives you thinking time, 1 decline to accept the interpretation that 
some in the audience placed upon these two items when questioned 
that they are to withdraw’ their children only when National Schools 
are really opened and that the lawyers should suspend practice 
when Arbitration Courts are established. That, in my opinion, 
is building before the foundation. 1 cannot put a handsome pile^of 
building or even erect a straw’ cottage without having children to 
educate. When a nation is at war, whether non-violent or violeiit, 
it is an indispensable condition that it stops its schools and 
La\y Courts. 1 have gone through two wars myself and in them 
the school remained in suspended animation and so were the 
Law Courts closed, rather because the litigants had no time 
to think of their private quarrels and the parents came to 
the conclusion that the best education that their children 
could receive at a critical time in the nation’s history was that they 
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should undorstand that it was better for them to have their 
children’s education suspended for a time than that they should 
remain in a state of evil. These two items are undoubtedly the tests 
of our feelings in the matter and if the nation feels it will act up to 
these two things. Much has been made of want of notice and if the 
facts were as they are supposed to be, 1 think it would be a sound 
argument, but perhaps it has escaped oven Mr. Bal’s notice, even 
Mr. Jinnah’s notice, that really this question of notice arises pnly 
because of the introduction of new elements in the programme, 
namely, the demand for Swaraj. If we were making a new demand 
for Swaraj the argument will be final that we as an honourable 
nation ought to give a clear emphatic notice to the British people. 
But in my programme it is not put in that fashion. I have said thht 
without Swaraj it would be impossible to prevent a repetition of 
the wrongs such as have been inflicted in the Punjab and therefore 
in this programme Swaraj is no independent demand, but was a 
demand made because, in the opinion of the Congress, it is 
necessary in order to guard against future contingency. In my 
humble opinion theie is absolutely nothing wrong in it, but I go 
forward. Both Mr. Jinnah and Pandit Malaviya have accepted Mr. 
Pal’s programme. You will find therein that some of the items are 
to be enforced from to morrow and what the amendment states is 
that the other items will bo reduced to practice later on, that while 
the mission is conducting its affairs some operation of the Noh-co- 
operation programme is to be enforced from to-morrow by the 
population of India. I think that the Congress may well hold that 
notice sufficient for its purpose without in any way damaging its 
prestige^ or of the whole nation. 

I have come to the final pivot namely boycott of the Councils. 
I must confess that I have not yet heard a single argument in 
favour of going to the Councils. All the arguments that have up to 
now been advanced is : seeing that we have done something 
through these Councils during 35 years, seeing that the Reformed 
Council is really in response to our agitations which I admit, and 
seeing that there is a greater scope for obstruction as we can 
command a majority by influencing the votes, which too I admit, 
we may be able, by going to the councils, to paralyse the 
Oovernment or the administrations as the case may be. In roy 
humble opinion, as a a student of English History, I have found, and 
it is a practical maxim adopted in English public life, that every 
institution thrives on obstruction, and when we seek election to the 
Councils I assure you that, the Government will not be pleased to 
see the nationalists outside the Councils. Oovernment are eager 
to-day to have the Nationalists in the Councils. You will take my 
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evidence for what it is worth. It may be bad evidence, but it h 
there. It is my firm opinion that the services the public men want to 
render can be rendered better outside the Councils rather than inside 
and such services will be infinitely greater than the services they 
render in the Councils. What is the secret of the great power of 
the late Lokamanya in the country ? Do you suppose that if he had 
gone to the Council he would have exercised that over all the millions 
of India ^ You have had evidence given before yon in connection 
with his opinion. I am exceedingly sorry that you have no evidence 
brought before you as to what he considered in connection with the 
programme. But as the matters have been brought before you, it 
has become my painful duty to give you the evidence that is in my 
possession. 1 happened at his wish to wait upon him in company 
with Mr. Shaukat Ali a fortnight before his demise and he said ‘*1 
personally believe that it will be better to go to the Councils and 
obstruct where it was necessary and co operate where also it. was 
necessary.’’ AVhen Mr. Shaukat Ali told him : “ What about your 
promise to the Musalnians in Delhi at which also I was present,” 
ho immediately added : “Oh, yes,. If the Musalmans do the thing 
(he laid emphasis on it) and not merely speak, if they boycott the 
Councils, I give you my word that my party will stand with you. 
“l do not want you to exaggerate the value of this evidence as I 
know his name is a name to conjure with and his opinion must 
carry great weight with those of us who believe that ho was 
unrivalled in his continued prosecutions for the attainment of swaroii 
and naturally any opinion that might be cited as having come from 
him must carry weight. 

What do these Councils mean ? The simple test I venture to 
present to you and the leaders is the two wrongs that wo ar6 
come to consider : the Khilafat and the Punjab. Do you believe 
that by going to the Council and engaging in the debates there, 
you can produce a direct impression upon the British Ministers 
and secure a revision of the Turkish terms and repentence on 
account of the Panjab affairs ? Our revered brother and leader Pandit 
Malaviya has said that yery soon all that the Congress Sub- 
Committee (Re Punjab Enquiry Report) asked for will be granted 
because some or most of the officers are already gone or will be 
presently going and in April even the Viceroy will have gone. I 
respectfully suggest that it is not what I at least intended when I put 
my pen to that report. (Qandhi was a member of that Sub-Committee) 
I said einphatically even at our discussion that the dismissal of the 
officers should conditionally be based upon their incapacity and 
atarocity that they were guilty, of, not by efflux of time, and that the 
Viceroy ehould 'be compulsorily retired if he does not tender bis 
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resignation before his time. It does not serve my purpose when 
the Viceroy goes by efflux of time and so the officers. If the officers 
are retired compulsorily but not retired on these specific grounds it 
does not serve my purpose at all. I want a repentant, clean heart, 
a change of heart, and I miss any repentance or change of heart, and 
the hand of fellowship which I had thought >was extended at the 
time of the Amritsar Congress, and that is my reason for having 
then suggested co-operation with the Government, but havfng found 
out afterwards that there was no redress of Khilafat and the 
Panjab wrongs, the painful revelation has dawned on me that the 
British Ministers or the Government of India had never meant well 
by the people of India. Instead of repentance, an insolent challenge 
is given to India that if you want to be ruled by Britain, the price 
is terrorism. I, therefore, want to make this party of terrorists a 
present of these law couits, a present of the education of my 
children. If I cannot start new national schools, I certainly decline 
to wait for the establishment of their schools. Necessity is the 
mother of invention. When there are children without schools, I 
promise that our revered leader Pandit'^ Malaviya will himself go 
up from place to place and collect subscriptions for ouening National 
schools. I do not want to starve Indian mind. I want every 
Indian to be educated along proper lines, educated to understand 
the dignity of his Nation and not receive an education that will 
make him a slave. There are many other points but I would 
reiterate two things. The public will not understand our fine 
distinctions. It will mean that Non-co-operation must commence 
at the top, wfe., in a body, miscalled a reijresontative body, namely, 
the Eeformed Council, and if the best mind of the country refuses to 
associate with that Government, even as the obstructionist, I promise, 
that the Goveriiment’s eye will be opened. The condition is that 
those who refrain will not go to sleep but move from one end of 
the country to the other end, bring every grievance to the notice 
not of the Government but of the public. And if my programme is 
.carried out the Congress will be going from year to year and give 
public expression to those grievances, so that the volume of wrong, 
ever increasing as it rolls, will inflame the great nation and dnable 
the nation to harbour, to conserve all its anger and its heat, and 
transmute it into an irresistible energy. Please recognise the one 
fundamental settled fact that the Muslim League has passed a 
resolution that they are going to boycott the Councils entirely, 
l^you believe that onefourth of our body may pull one way 
and three-fourths in another way ? If these were running along 
parallel lines I can understand it. But here they will be pulling in 
opposite ways and is it right that it should be so f ^C^n. the Hindus 
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gain anything even by a policy , of obstruction if . eyerjv ^t)elieyer in 
isl&m boycotts the Council as he should boycott sin ? That is a 
religious position. In Islam they consider it is sinful for them to go 
to the Councils and take the oath of allegiance, Let hot practical 
India and practical politicians, who gather here from year to year, 
forget this settled fact. If they believe that they will be able to 
change the Musalmaii mind and that these resolutions of the Musal- 
mans are pious wishes, then certainly the argument that I have now 
advanced falls to pieces. But if you believe that the Musalmans’ 
are in earnest, that they see, feel, the wrong and as time goes on 
the wrong instead of dying out and being forgotten will gather 
force day after day, then you will understand that as time goes 
forward the energy of the Musalmans will increase, whether the 
Hindus help them or do not help them. That is the choice that 
lies before the whole of this national assembly. 1, therefore, respect- 
fully submit to you that I have not embarked upon this thing 
without careful thought and it is not a matter of pleasure or joy 
tome to put myself, a humble, single individual, always liable to 
err,‘ against the best leaders of the country ; but where it is a matter 
of duty, .where, as 1 see clearly before me, if we want to cement the 
relations between the Hindus and the Musalmans. and we want 
them to endure for ever, there is no escape for us but a complete 
association with them so long as they remain on the right path and 
adopt honourable means and do not overreach themselves in framing 
their demands, and so long as they do not resort to violence. There 
are many other things which have been said and to which I might 
have given reply but I have tried your patience unduly. My busi- 
ness is finished when I have placed every argument in a dispassion- 
ate manner not as an advocate but, if it is at all possible for me, 
as a judge and I assure you I have endeavoured to place the whole 
argument pure and simple as a judge. 1 owe a great deal to Pandit 
Malaviya. The relations perhaps that subsist between him and 
me the country does not know and I would give my life to placate 
him, to please him and follow him at a respectful distance, but 
when it becomes a matter of sacred duty and conviction I hold that 
1 am absolved from any obligation to follow him. I know that he 
absolves me from any such obligation of following him and if I, who 
venerate him, adopt a'course different from his, you will understand 
that I am absolutely sierious and sincere when I ask every one in 
this pandal to use his own individual judgment and not to be 
carried away in the slightest degree by my personality. Finally 
if you pass this resolution, you will do so with your eyes open, if 
you think everyone of you individually has the capacity, and the 
willingness to offer this small measure of sacrifice in the name of 
14(5) 
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the nation, for the sake of the nation and for the sake of securing 
lasting friendship with the Musalmans, you will not hesitate to 
adopt the resolution, but if you cannot satisfy these conditions 
you will not hesitate to'reject this. (Cheers.) 

The Motion was adopted by a great majority. On a ballot being asked, 
the President announced that the votes will be taken province by province 
and that the result will be declared next day. 

Next day, Sept. 9th, the polling result was announced. Mahatma Ghadhi’s 
resolution was carried by 1826 votes against 884 for Mr. Pal. Punjab, 
Bombay, Bengal, the U. P. and Behar voted for M, Gandhi by a huge 
majority, while C. P. and Berar voted against him. 

After the announcement the President made a long extenipore speech. 

President’s Concluding Speech. 

Country’s Soul 

After having eulogised the services rendered by Bengal in 
the political history of the country and referred to some of 
the slightly objectionable features of the proceedings which 
he deplored, the president said he had rejoiced all these days 
in finding that this country had after all found its soul. It had 
rejoiced his heart to see this country and this national assembly 
had after all a clear political vision now; They had acquired a 
clear political vision and they had a clear conception of the means 
by which they could accomplish the end which they desired. That 
had filled his heart with hope, with confidence and with pleasure. 
He rejoiced to find that this assembly had after all found that the 
country’s salvation must come from the country itself (applause). 
He rejoiced to find that this country through its national assembly 
and through that assembly the people they represented, had after 
all found that paltry reforms, tinkering with the administration 
here and there, would not satisfy their souls, would not meet their 
needs. Ho had already informed them that out of a total strength 
of 2773 voters there were only 63 who were either opposed to non- 
co-operation or who did not like to vote or were indifferent. If 
in such a big House they found only 63 who in some form or other ' 
did not approve of non-co-operation, they were absolutely on safe 
ground in saying that the bulk of the country was in favour 
of the adoption of non-co-operation. Throughout the Congress 
proceedings he had observed an attitude which he struck out for 
himself in his presidential address, natnely that he was not going to 
take any side, that he was going to preside over this great gathering 
like the Speaker of the House of Commons, let everybody speak 
out his own mind and vote as he wished. However^ he left that to 
their judgement. He thought it would be cowardly on his part 
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to leave this pandal without telling them very briefly his own views 
on the great question on which they had passed their resolution. 
He might toll them at once that he was absolutely whole-heartedly 
in support of non-co-operation but at the same time he must frankly 
tell them he 'was not convinced that the programme which they 
have accepted was the soundest and most effective programme 
(applause). had doubts^with regard to several of the items on 
the programme and ho thought ho would be failing in his duty to 
his country if ho did not give expression to his convictions. 

Boycott of School. 

He was whole heartedly opposed to the withdrawal of boys from 
schools and colleges. He did not accept that proposition at all. 
He yielded to none in his desire for natioiiiil education. Ho 
was a boy of 18 when he started life and ever since then 
up to 1910 he gave up the best part of his time and his energy and 
his income to build up that institution. He was therefore in a 
position to know what he was talking about. After a great deal 
of study, thought and experience he had come to the conclusion that 
they could not construct a national system of education without a 
national Government. They must direct all the energy to have 
national Government, and unless they could have national 
Government to talk of national education was useless. Having given 
that subject his best consideration he had eventually come to the 
conclusion that their conception of national education was very 
defective. What was national education, how would it be national, 
would it be the Hindu system of education or the Mahmcdan 
syestem of education, what would bo the character, what would be 
the language, who would be the teachers and so on? The question 
bristled with difficulties. It was nob insoluble but there were 
difficulties. He did not know of any history in the world in which 
any nation had been able by private means to solve the problenv of 
education. The problem of education must be solved by the 
Government of the country which took the revenues of the country. 
It would be absolutely suicidal at the present moment to withdraw 
their boys and girls from the schools and in colleges in which they 
wore. By all means go on establishing private schools not national 
school. Who strangled the national education movement ? The 
founders themselves because they made it impossible for them. There/ 
should be private schools, private institutions, private colleges, 
Gurukuls and Pathsalas for the respective aims of the respective 
communities. They could not solve the problem of national 
education unless they had national Government. Therefore it was 
to that question be wanted the whole attention of the country 
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directed to and Concentrated upon ' that they must have national 
Government before they had national education. There was a great 
deal in the contention of Mr. Gandhi that the European Education 
they had received had to a* certain extent given them slave 
psychology. However he did not admit that in its entirety.’ If it had 
given them slave psychology they should not be ungrateful to the 
progress that the world had made. They wanted to be Indians but 
not a copy of the ancieiit Indians ; they wanted to be modern, upto 
date progressive Indians including all that was best in their culture 
and in Western culture. They should not go backward, they should 
go forward. If they hope to carry the world with them that was 
only possible by combining the best in the* two cultures. Western 
culture had with all its crookedness done wonders for the world and 
they must acknowledge that. 

Boycotting Courts. 

He was afraid that the gradual withdrawal of lawyers from courts 
seemed to hf^ to be impracticable (applause). He vras not in love with 
lawyersl Much less with courts. His own opinion of lawyers was 
very poor. He did not consider la^vyers to be absolutely necessary 
for the progress of India ; they were more or less parasites (applause). 
The might say “No” but that was what he thought. Lawyers gave 
their best time and energy and money to the political movement. At 
the same time with jD;reat respect to the lawyers he must say that 
when crisis came it was the lawyers who went back (laughter and 
applause). 

While he admired great and noble qualities which Lala 
Harkishen Lai, Lala Dulichand, Pandit Eambhuj Dutt Chaudhuri 
and other lawyers of the Punjab showed in the last crisis, he knew 
of lawyers of his province who refused to defend those who were in 
trouble or cheated (shame). Hence he expressed this view to show 
them that they have not got his sympathy. While he lost no 
opportunity of denouncing lawyers yet he held that the gradual 
withdrawal of lawyers from courts was an impracticable proposition 
to which the National Congress should not have put its seal. Why 1 
He was in favour of the ideas of establishing Courts of arbitration. 
Let them establish them and then they migh^ go to those courts for 
arbitration. Let them avoid British courts as long as they could 
but BO long as the British Government was in this country it wm 
impossible for them to avoid British Courts altogether. Suppose his 
boy was prosecuted to-morrow for murder ! Did they expect him 
to leave his boy undefended f Even in political oases those of them 
who were foremost in denouncing British Courts and lawyers were 
the first to ask their assistance. He was saying this because he did 
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not want this gireat national gathering to eommit itself to any 
proposition which might be impracticable and which might bring 
ridicule on it. 

Flies on the Wheel. 

His own idea was that the other two or three items on the 
programme were not impossible but they were mere flies on the great 
wheel. He had* expressed his opinion and he wanted to again remind 
them .that they would not bo able to paralyse the Government, 
would not be able to make the work of administration impossible 
unless they struck at the root of the economic exploitation going 
on in this country. The world had come to know and if they studied 
their Shastras they would find that what was at the bottom of all 
political slavery was economic bondage and economic exploitation. 
If they, really wanted to make non>co:operation effective they must 
strike at the root of the economic exploitation of the country. The 
good recommendation was for the improvement of Swadeshi by the 
manufacture of piece-goods hero. Then a clause had been added 
which seemed impracticable, namely, the boycott of foreign goods.. 
However they had passed that resolution and he wished them 
complete success from the bottom of his heart. 

The Council. 

There is one more matter to which he wished to refer. There 
had bc( n a great deal of heat introduceed into the deliberations of 
this congress over the question of boycott of Council. Now he must 
confess that his sympathies were entirely with Mr. Gandhi. 
Upplause.) But his head sometimes reeled and went and began to 
go to the other side. There was a great deal of force in what Mr. 
Gandhi said that in all these Councils there was an insidious poison 
which might demoralise their men who went to these Councils. 
There was a great deal of absolute truth in that. He knew from 
actual experience that many of his noble friends whose patriotism 
he did not dispute, whose high motives he bad no reason to question, 
had had their patiiotism and their nationalism poisoned by going 
to these Councils. Ho had all bis life believed and he repeated 
it here again that they should not accept any favour from the hands 
of those who wert not well wishers of their country. He did not 
consider that they could associate themselves logically and morally 
with people whom in the bottom of their hearts they *conside red 
not their friends but their enemies. But what had t^iey been 
doing on this platform for the last 35 years 1 The leaders of tho 
nation have been preaching all over with great enthusiasm and 
gustQ about CO- operation. In the course of a year they could not 
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change three hundred and fifteen millions of the population of this 
country from an attitude of co-operation to an attitude of non-cO' 
operation. If they did that they were liable to fall into a pit-fall. 
They had written on the slate ; they must efface that and then write 
anew. But they must have time to efface that. He was afraid 
that the time they had given for washing off what they had written 
for so many years was very inadequate. For that reason he was 
entirely in favour of this programme being considered by a joint 
committee of the best men of this country to work out its details. 

Whole Programme. 

There was another reason why he was not in favour for the 
whole programme. There was very little difference between his 
conception of ideals and between Mr. Gandhi's conception of ideals. 
He laid greater emphasis on the two burning questions of the day, 
the Khilafat and the Punjab while Mr. Gandhi had told them that 
he would use Swaraj for preventing their repetition. No body 
felt more bitterly than he did about the Punjab. No body felt so 
strongly on the International wrong done to the Moslem world than 
he did. But at the same time ho wanted to urge upon them 
that inspite of these two groat wrongs the one thing he was fighting 
for was Swaraj. 

Blessings in Disguise. 

The Punjab and the Khilafat question — his Mahomedan friends 
would pardon him — had been blessings in their own’ way. They 
had united Hindus and Mahomedans, opened the eyes of the people 
of this country to the real problem and question before them. 
Future ' generations would some day bless the name of Dyer and 
O'Dwyer for having brought about this condition of things. 

Swaraj. 

He wanted them in everything they did to give the first place 
for Swaraj or complete self-government and whatever might happen 
to the Khilafat question, whatever might happen to the Punjab 
wrongs, what they wanted was complete responsible government. 

The Central Khilafat Committee represented seven crores of 
Mahomedans in India but the Indian National Congress represented 
three hundred and fifteen millions. They recognised them both 
for t^eir co-operation and for supporting them but the main body 
— the national body — which ought to 'keep its national character 
and which represented every Indian in this country was the Indian 
National Congress. Now it had been said by Mr. Gandhi that the 
Central Khilafat Committee gave notice to, the Viceroy and he was 
informed that Mr. Gandhi's covering letter mentioned both the 
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Central Khilafat Committees and did not speak in the name of the 
Indian nation, did not speak in the name of the Indian National 
Congress. He yielded to none in his desire to help his Mahomedan 
countrymen. He yielded to none in the right on the part of the 
Central Khilafat Committe to have given that notice and have told 
the Government what they were going to do. He yielded to none 
in recognising that they had a perfect right to go ahead without 
consulting the Indian National Congress. Having so overwhel- 
mingly been in favour of Mr. Gandhi’s proposition and having shown 
the Government what the mandate of the nation was, ho hogged 
them not to give it up. Ho assured them that the evolution of 
national life was a very complex question. It was determined by 
various things which they did not see and observe. 

Deputation Useless. * 

Turning to the suggestion that a deputation should be sent to 
England, the speaker said that he agreed with those who were 
opposed to the sending of such a deputation. He went to hlngland 
in 1905 member of the Congress deputation anj:l immediately 

on his return he gave a message to his countrymen that they could 
not expect anything from the English people. Ho' was not in favour 
of sending a deputation or a mendicancy mission but ho was very 
strongly in favour of publication throughout the’ whole world. Public 
opinion could not be ignored and those who did so did it at their 
peril if they ignored the opinion of the world. He had boon out- 
side India for 5 or 6 years and ho knew whfit the value of public 
opinion was. [ 

Publicity Campaign. 

He therefore wished, to lay emphasis upon tbe absolute necessity 
of their carrying on an independent campaign of ‘.publicity in Great 
Britain, America, Japan and France, He urged the m for God’s sake 
not to give up that weapon. There was anoi^.her point and 
that was with Regard to the consideration of th’e question of 
non-co-operation. In his judgment the program nee of non-co- 
operation should be proceeded with and he hoped that within 
the next three months, before the next Congress at Nagpur, they 
would show the world that they nteant what they sw’d (applause). 
If they could not show any tangible results in furthera».nce of non-co- 
operation he would call them traitors to the cause oif the country. 
They had pledged themselves, they had pledged the' civ’edit of their 
hearts, they had pledge the credit of their souls to that .programme. 
Let them carry it out with all the means at their ditsposal, with 
all the self-sacrifice and all the discipline of which they were 
capable. ^ 
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The Programme. 

They had passed that resolution and from the bottom of his 
heart he wished that Mr. (sandhi’s programme might be successful. 
He wished them complete, unqualified, unrestricted success and if in 
attaining that success ho could contribute anything without losing 
his soul and, his conscience .he would do it. But at the same time 
he thought it his duty — it would be cowardly on his part not' to do 
so— rto express , his views before them. He begged them that in 
case their programme required any revision, any reconsideration, 
any modification, they should not refuse it either in the light of 
experibpce or of advice. He asked them to go on like brave men 
and noble women. They had still men and women left in this 
country, thank god. Let them proceed with enthusiasm, with 
confidence, but let every one of them early in the morning 'when 
they 'rose and late in the evening when they went to bed, examine 
their souls and see what they had done for the non-co-operation 
movement (applause). Let them not' be branded as a nation of 
bluffers, as a nation of Hers, as a nation of boasters. 

ISLAM. 

To his Mahomedan , countrymen he wished to say a word. The 
honour of the Islamic world was in their keeping and if they could 
not preserve that honour they should, be held responsible before God 
and man. He considered that Mahomedan to be a false Mahomedan 
who having accepted this programme did not go forward with it, 
did not put his whole heart, body and soul, his life at the 
disposal of this programme. The Mahomedans of India owed 
a duty not only tp themselves, not only to Islam, but to the 
Hindus while the Hindus owed a duty to the Mahomedans 
and they asked the Hindus to co operate with them. It laid with 
the Hindus to go with them, not by throats as they were not so 
foolish as to use threats. At present the lead in the non-co-opera- 
tion programmed must come from the Mahomedans who must be 
prepared to gi'^e the lead to the country not only in principle but 
in enforcing it {and he believed and trusted that they would do so. 
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Fellow Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

1 rise to discharge my duty in obedience to my country’s call. 
Andi the first part of my^duty to-day is to return my warm and 
sincere thanks to you for the honour you have done me in reposing 
this great trust in me. It would be mere affectation on my part 
if 1 appear to be indifferent to the very genuine pleasure you have 
enabled me to derive from your confidence. I am one of the oldest ' 
congressmen and it would be unnatural if I do not feel in the 
highest degree grateful for the best of all rewards, tho affection and 
confidence of my countrymen. But believe me, when, in the sim- 
plicity of my heart, 1 say that my pleasure would have been far 
greater and less mingled with any uneasy feelings if such an honour 
had been bestowed on me some years ago or reserved for me to be 
earned iu the future. For, anxious, most religiously anxious as I am 
to perform my allotted task earnestly and with courage, 1 feel 
considerably embarrassed owing to the fact that' the political situar 
tion in which we find durselves placed now is grave and complicated 
beyond our expectation and conception. My inspiring consolation 
lies in' the hope that you will extend to me throughout this session^ 
a liberal measure of youi kindness and indulgence to sustain mein 
my consciousness of my shortcomibgis and infirmities disabling me 
from rising .equal ' to the ' responsibUities of this great unique 
occasion. And oti this occasion and in. this presence it is iwpossijile.^ 
15 
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for me to resist the very natural temptation to say how deeply I 
lament the fact that if that great son of India whose manhood was a 
life of selfless suffering in pur country’s cause in a spirit of dedication 
rarely surpassed in the annals of national struggles for freedom, 
Lokamanya Tilak, bad been spared, the confidence you have reposed 
in me to-day had* been of very superior right, his, and would have 
been, happily, not mine. 

2. The business before us is as trying as it is great in every 
inteicst. We have to conceive and adopt a message to be isent to 
our gracious Sovereign and to the great peoples of the world. And 
that message is that the people of India ■ are now placed by their 
rulers in an intolerable position and that they are determined forth- 
with to make their beautiful country “fit and safe” for her sons 
and daughters to live in, and that any further delay in their 
achievement of this vital object means ruin to them and peril to the 
Empire if not to the future peace of the world. 

Original Compact. 

3. The problem for us now is how best to accomplish this 
great task. At the outset let us know what we are exactly in order 
that we might clearly know what we are about. We are, of our 
own free-wili and consent, a constituent people of the great British 
Commonwealth by virtue of an original compact and this national 
institution of ours was for years in the womb of time and was 
started into life thirty five years ago in order to persuade and compel 
the other party to the compact to loyally perform their duties and 
obligations under it in view to the political regeneration . of our 
country and to reach our destined status of an equal partner in the 
possession and enjoyment of the blessings of the English constitution 
with the rest of the nations composing the British Commonwealth. 
We are satisfied mournfully satisfied, that the time has awved, if 
it had not risen year^j ago, for the.- immediate establishment , of 
responsible Government for British India with an instrument in 
writing containing a declaration of the fundamental rights of the 
people and a constitution of the United Kingdom ^nd the Self- 
Governing Dominions. We are here to ask the other party to the 
original compact that they may not further postpone the per- 
formance of their part of the agreement in integrity, in letter and 
spirit and to let us arm ourselves with law and machinery to prevent 
them and their agents henceforth from committing breaches thereof, 
at least not with impunity^ as hitherto. 

Draft Statute. 

^ ^i^^ve prepared and annexed to this address a draft statute 
of the. ni^tSre of the instrument just described. Ido not think I 
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heed detain yoii by reading it through. I think I might bettor 
employ (the time at my disposal by inviting your attention to the 
leading principles and provisions of the scheme which 1 have venture 
ed to submit for yoiir consideration and approval with such modi^ 
fications, as you might deem fit to adopt in the light of out 
discussion and deliberation in this session. I might say hero that 
there is hardly any principle or provision in it which is original'. 
They have all been taken from groat political works and from the 
constitutional instruments of some of the most advanced countriesj 
pre-eminently France. I might also add that this scheme was, in 
the main, placed before the Bight Hon’blo the Secrotary of State 
and His Excellency the Viceroy in my interview with them three 
years ago, when they were touring in the country in connection with 
the then coming Reforms. 

Written and Unwritten Constitution* 

5. The most important part in the proposed scheme relates to 
a declaration of our fundamental rights as men and as British 
citizens. It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of a written 
constitution. Almost all modern countries possessed of a constitu- 
tional Government have written constitutions. England seems to 
be the only exception but only a partial exception, for her constitu- 
tion is made up as well of charters and statutes as of traditions and 
usages preserved as common law by the line of great judges who 
contributed to the national freedom of England no loss than her 
great statesmen and soldiers' I venture to submit that it is too late 
to think of an unwritten constitution. An. unwritten constitution 
can only grow and cannot be made in a day. The English constitu- ^ 
tion may be said to begin with the Magna Charta seven centuries 
ago, and it may be said to have been most perfected after the > 
Reform Act of 1832. Obviously it is unreasonable to expect India 
to begin the growth of its constitution now and wait for centtirics 
for its full development. Apart from this consideration all authori- 
ties are quite the other way as to the superior advantages of a 
written constitution; Professor Temperley emphasises the danger of 
an unwritten constitution. Says he as follows ; — “In two respects 
an unwritten constitution in a country constitutes a most serious 
danger ; in the first place custom may bo susceptible of two meanings 
while law is only susceptible of one, and the interpretation of 
constitutional custom offers great opportunities to reckless or uns- 
crupulous statesmen. This danger , is real enough, but there is 
another that is greater still ; the procedure of the English Parliament 
is the same, in the case of ordinary laws and of laws which are 
amendmeqts to. the constitution.. In all countries where .a wiittcp 
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oonstitution exists the procedure for amending is special, elaborate 
and cumbrous ; in England there is no difference between the proce- 
dure which sanctions a law for taxing dogs and that which sanctions 
a law for abolishing Peers.” The greatest {political thinker of 
England, Edmund Burke, is in rajptures on the great merits of a 
written constitution. Says he : — ‘ The rights of men, that is to say, 
the natural rights of mankind, are indeed sacred thijngs : and if any 
public measure is proved mischievously to affect them, the objection 
ought to be fatal to that measure, even if no charter at all could be 
set up against it. If these natural rights are further affirmed and 
declared by express covenants, if they are clearly defined and 
secured against chicane, against power, and authority, by written 
instruments and positive engagements, they are in a still better 
condition : .they partake not only the sanctity of the object so 
secured, but of that solemn public faith itself, which secures an 
object of such importance. Indeed this formal recognition, by 
sovereign power, of an original right in the subject, can never be 
subverted, but by rooting up the holding, radical principles of 
Government, and even of society itself. The charters, which we 
call by distinction great, are public instruments of this nature ; I 
mean the charters of King John and King Henry the third. The 
things secured 'by these instruments may, without any deceitful 
ambiguity, be very fitly called the chartered rights of men.” 

. 6. Besides, a written declaration of rights is a great instru- 
ment of national education. We all know that the laws of . the 
Twelve Tables in ancient Borne were taught to the children and 
they had to know them by heart as if they were the Vedas or the 
Koran. This practice in no small degree contributed to the vitality 
of the great Bepublic. An early and accurate knowledge of one’s 
fundamental rights is also a measure of one’s conception of similar 
rights of one’s fellow-citizens, and consequently of the mutual duties 
of the citizens of a state. 

7. Such a study is a great contributory factor in the creation 
of those habits of mind which enable individuals to enjoy their 
full freedom in peace and harmony with their fellow citizens. 

Political Philosophy of France. 

. c 

8. I desire distinctly to assert and maintain that it is no 
exaggeration to say that the declaration of the fundamental rights 
of humanity should be studied and regarded by the youth of a 
nation as if it were a gospel. , The political gospel reached by the 
efforts of man and not revealed is the hand-maid of the revealed 
religious gospel, aiid the bedrock of its principles is human ex- 
perience of its utitity and human wisdom and not faith unaided bjr 
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reason. Although all civilized countries, ancient and modern, 
developed great political concepts and built up systems of political 
philosophy, the glory of discovering and rescuing the primary rights 
of man from the obscure depths of history and philosophy belongs 
to France. It was her philosophers who not only so discovered 
and rescued them but also enunciated them with exactitude and 
draped them in. the freshest and most attractive garb of phraseology; 
It was the most precious French blood that was shed to enthrone 
and consecrate them at the alter not only of patriotism but also of 
humanity. While English patriots claimed and established their 
political rights in terms of ancient English pedigree and heritage, 
France thought, spoke, fought and bled for humanity in terms of 
humanity. The one cardinal divine principle underlying all these 
rights is that man is not the proprietor but trpste^of his life. He 
is therefore not the proprietor but the trustee, accountable to 
society and to God. of the essential constituents that make up human 
life. We can easily understand, therefore, the principle and doctrine 
that our rights of personal freedom, liberty of thought and speech, 
and the other vital rights without which the fullest, freest and 
healthiest life is impossible arc inalienable and imprescriptible. 
We cannot part with them or surrender them, , except by way of 
noble self-sacrifice in the service of humanity ; nor may they be 
invaded upon and appropriated on the ground of prescription, that 
is to say on the ground that we once and long ago lost them. Hence 
this is the source of all human laws and all machinery to enact and 
execute those laws must be in its nature and functions framed in 
consonance with the spirit and letter of these fundamental rights. 
M. Poincare, the late distinguished President of the French 
Republic, most aptly calls the Declaration of Rights the “Law' of' 
all Laws”. And he further adds that every . society in which the 
guarantee of fundamental rights is not assured may bo said to have 
no constitution at all. 

9. Nextly, the scheme contains provisions as to the nature 
and functions of the machinery of Government, of what Professor 
Dicey happily calls the legal agency of the political sovereignty of 
the people. This is a scheme of responsible Government in the 
outline. I venture^ to think that few would dispute the fact that 
responsible government is the best form of government as yet 
developed for a free country. The expression 'responsible govern- 
ment involves the idea of a double responsibility, i. e., the respon- 
sibility of the executive.- government to the legislature being re- 
presentatives of the sovereign peo^e, and the responsibility of the 
entire personnel of the executive government for the acts of every 
one of . them as if they constituted but a single person. The one 
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other form of . government that may be claimed to be equal to the 
fonn of responsible government in efficiency and guarantee of peoples’ 
freedom is the government with a referendum like that of 
Switzerland, that is to say all measures of government are submitted 
compulsorily . or on demand to the judgment of the people of the 
country assembled for the purpose. This form is obviously impos- 
sible for all large countries. The. next best form of government is a 
federal democracy like that of the United States of America. There 
the responsibility of the executive is directly to the people and 
not to the representative legislature of the people and there is no 
such thing as collective cabinet responsibility of the officials that 
compose the executive. They do not stand or fall together like the 
English Cabinet and each one of them can only be got rid of by 
the people by the clumsy and ancient method of impeachment for 
high crimes and misdemeanours or only at the next election. Whereas 
in a country of parliamentary and cabinet government, the executive 
government can be dismissed and replaced when they lose the 
confidence of the majority of the members of the representative 
legislature, owing to conduct on their- part or on the part of any 
of them which that majority does not approve, atid it is not 
necessary that such conduct should amount to a crime or misdeme- 
anour, capable of being made into a charge for trial by impeach- 
ment, such an executive government can be and is carried on 
without commanding the confidence of the legislature, unicameral 
or bicameral. 

Swarajya.** 

10. 1 venture to think that it is in our lasting interests thai 

we designate the from of government we seek simply responsible 
government like that of the United Kingdom and of the Self- 
governing Dominions. 1 would not describe it by the Sanskrit 
word Swarajya.” Although this word means simply self? 
government or home rule, it is on the one hand capable of being 
misunderstood abroad,- especially by England in its present 
xuentality coloured by the vicissitudes due to the struggle of Ireland 
and on the other hand it is devoid of historic conventions and 
usages which make for the healthy growth pnd development of 
responsible government. Besides, responsible government as such 
has been accepted as the policy of His Majesty in ParliamenC ^ • 

. 11. The only other, part of the proposed draft Constitution to 
whioh I would call your attention relates to the power of altering 
the Qonatitiation from time to Ume, to be hdd and exercised by the 
Indian That is to say, this legislature is not only to 

a body and to have control of the ezecutiye 'but also 
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to be what is known as a constituent body. This provision embodies 
the principle of national ' sovereignty and the power to alter the 
constitution is delegated to the legislature by the sovereign people. 
Without this power it would be a mere delusion to say that the 
people of this country have the rights of self determination and 
political sovereignty. This constituent power is, according to the 
same great Fronch authority, ** the beginning and the end and the 
very essense of sovereignty.” 

12. You will observe that this power on the part of the 
legislature is to bo exercised not in the ordinary way in which 
ordinary laws are made but by e special procedure. This is in 
accordance with the principles adopted by all the free countries 
with a' written constitution. The special procedure is that any 
proposed amendment to the constitution should* 1)6 passed by a 
majority of not less than two thirds of the members of either 
chamber of the legislature and that the measure should be submitted 
to the judgment of the country by the dissolution of the legislature 
for the purpose and ^at the new legislature should adopt and pas^ 
it by similar majorities in both the chambers. You will thus see 
that this preceedure ensures not only caution and deliberate 
discussion but gives to the country the advantages of a referendum 
before its constitution can be interfered with. 

13. There is one section devoted to the subject of the creation 
of a Court of Impeachment for the trial of ministers on charges 

brought against them as such. 

• 

Responsible Govt, by St&tute of Parliement. 

14. I desire next to invite your attention to the questioi) 
how this responsible government is to become an accomplished fact 
technically, if our rulers are prepared as we expect them to be to 
consent to the immediate establishment of it. There are three 
ways by which this problem cap be solved (l) by a statute of. 
Parliament, (2) by Letters Patent of His Majesty the King 
Emperor and by instructions by the Secretary of State for India, 
(3) and by an Act of the Indian Legislature. The first and the ^st 
would be most difficult to achieve .and when achieved, by^no m^ns 
most satisfactory far all practical purposes. We have seeh^be 
mentality of the Parliament especially of tke House of Lords as 
displayed in connection with the two recent matters vitally affecting 
the freedom and well-being of this country namely the Beform Act 
and Boles and the Punjab Tragedy^ • The key-note of the mind and 
apnit of Parliament inferable from conduct on these two occasions 
as on many others is to be fclund in their contempt of the vital 
.rights of the people of the country and the upholding by all possible 
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means the power and prestige of the existing Government and 
bureaucracy of India. We cannot easily forgive,, much less forget 
the resolution of the Lords on Lord Finlay’s motion to defend and 
even consecrate the wilful murders of the “ splendid beast,” General 
Dyer. I am sure that you would be most anxious to avoid the 
House of Lords if we can get our responsible government without 
being obliged to have recourse to it. I believe we can. 

15. I would respectfully ask you to dismiss from all considera- 
tion the third of the methods mentioned above. Even if it be 
possible for us to get the elected and non-official members of the one 
Indian Legislature to act in concert and to originate a measure for 
the conversion of the existing system into responsible government 
which in my humble opinion they have the power to do, the bureau- 
cracy would not allow the successful passage and termination of 
such a measure in anything like the form which wo should like to 
have or in any form at all. By law and rules they have immense 
powers of obstruction to enactment of popular measures. 

16. Victoria, Capo Colony and Natal converted their govern- 
ments with merely representative legislatures into governments 
with ministerial responsibility to the legislature by acts of their 
own legislatures which were approved by the Sovereign by Order in 
Council and without any reference to Parliament. 

By Letters Patent 

17. I have now come to the second of the two methods and 
I should crave your permission to detain you at some length on a 
consideration of it. In the first place it must be remembered that 
the prerogative right of the English King includes legislative powers 
and quasi-legislative powers except when restrained by parliamen- 
tary statute. On the other hand no parliamentary statute is 
constitutionally needed to change and elevate a merely respresenta- 
tive government into, a responsible government. Eesponsible 
Government is merely a more efficient and a more perfect represen- 
tative Government. The responsible government of England is a 
development of the previous representative system. It does not 
owe its origin to any parliamentary state. We all know that it 
was in view to get more and more money for canrying on the war in 
the continent against Louis XIV, that William III hit under the 
advice of Sunderland at the idea of construcling his ministry from 
that party in Parliament which commanded the confidence of the 
ranjority in the Commons, that, party being then Whigs. Thence- 
forward conventions and usages due to several circumstances per- 
fected the system of Cabinet Government aiid Parliamentary 
sovereignty. There, are precedents in support of the .vie.w I ask you to ^ 
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accept to be found in the history of the introduction of responsible 
government in the British Colonies. For instance Transvaal and 
Orange Free State were constituted into responsible government by 
Letters Patent in 1906 and 1907 respectively. Tn several other 
instances in the colonies the change from representative to responsible 
government was effected by private instructions to the Colonial 
Governor from* the Colonial Office without recourse to Imperial 
Legislation or even to Royal prerogative. Indeed it would be 
difficult to imagine a parliamentary statute that can fully embody 
the conventions and usages governing parliamentary sovereignty and 
cabinet responsibility. 

People of India are Slaves. 

18. 1 should not attempt to conceal from* ourselves that there 

are certain provisions in the Government of India Act 1919 which 
apparently tie the hands of our Gracious Sovereign in the exercise 
of his prerogative on our behalf in this connection. We have to 
look for them in the preamble and in section 41 of the enacting 
part. The preamble says that it is the declared policy of Parliament 
to allow British India responsible government by stages conditioned 
by the extent of confidence that can be reposed in the sense of 
responsibility of persons co-operating with the Government and that 
Parliament is the sole jugde as to the time and manner of each advance. 
This is a more extraordinary claim by the British Parliament of 
absolute authority over the country and people of British India. 
May we ask what is the* source of this authority so pompously 
claimed ? Remember we had no < voice in the election of the 
Commons and the House of Lords never pretended to bo a hereditary 
reflection of the opinion of this country but can Parliament advance 
such a claini as against the people of the United Kingdom itself 
whose creation they are ? If it did make the attempt that would be 
the last Parliament of the kind. Wherefrom then does it advance 
such a preposterous claim over and as against India ? Yqu would in 
vain search for any hint as to the source of this authority. It is 
nothing short of pretentions to a divine right to absolute rule over 
us. Having destroyed, some three centuries ago the claim of 
Divine Right of the English Kings and having declared fhat 
relation between the people of England and their kings rests upon 
an original compact it is a mockery of all political principles and 
equity for British Parliament to advance such a claim as against 
poor India. We have protested and piust continue to protest against 
the manifest ipjustice to the people of this country involved in this 
claim. Any such claim by the British Parliament can only be made 
pn behalf of the Brfti A people. Is it pretended that the people of 

16 
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the United Kingdom, ever claimed such a right over the people of 
this country? They can only do so if the people of India are the 
slaves and property of the people of England. The claim is a 
negation of all principle of sovereignty in a people and of the first 
principles of self determination in the maintenance and protection of 
which the greatest war on this planet was fought by England and 
her Allies. This claim is an insult to the nation cf India and a 
fraud and a huge fraud upon their God-given rights and upon their 
right admittedly as British citizens. 

19. The Parliament of England docs not appear to 'have a 
historic memory. We all know that the United States of America 
protested and fought less against the enacting portion of the Stamp 
Act and more against the preamble of it. The evil caused by the 

' impdsition of the law was considered as constituting a much lesser 
actual grievance than the magnitude of expected tyranny involved 
in the claim set out in the preamble that the British Parliament 
could tax. the colonies without their own consent. Burke declared 
that that preamble could not be declaratory of a right and could 
only recite a previously existing one and he described it as a 
phantom,”' as a “ quiddity,” “a thing without a substance and 
without even a '.name.” We might justly say therefore that the 
declaration made in this preamble of the Divine Right to govern the 
people of India Is a “ phantom ” “ quiddity,” a thing without a 
substance and oven without a name.” 

20. Assuming for a moment that the preamble of our Act 
involves sound principles and declarations of parliamentary rights as 
against us, it is not binding on us or on our Gracious Sovereign, 
because it is a settled juridical principle that a preamble is no part 
of the enactment, and is no law. 

King’s Dormant Power. 

21. There is also another principle of interpretation of British 
Parliamenfjary Statutes to which Jl would call your attention. It is 
a canon ol interpretation and it is without an exception that the 
Sovereign of England cannot be affected in his prerogative or property 
by any parliamentai'y statute without his own consent thereto 
and unless he is expressly named in it or included by irresistible 
implication. And the fact that His Majesty did not exerciM bis 
long dormant power of veto cannot be deemed to be consent to this 
extraordinary provision. 

22. This last . canon of ^interpretation applies also to the 
provisions contained in Section 41 of the Act. That section says 
thgt, at the end of ten years from the passing of this Act, the 
Secretary of /State for Indie shall appoint a Commission with tbf 
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concurrence of each House of Parliament and with the approval of 
His Majesty for the purpose of inquiring into the working of this 
Act and then make recommendations in one of three ways (1) to 
increase the powers of the legislature presumably the local 
legislatures (2) or leave them al6ne (3) or to curtail them. Nothing 
' is said anywhere in the Act as to what is the consequence if any of 
the four events on the happening of which this Commission should 
come into existence does not take place, that is to say if the 
Secretary of State fails to act as directed or if either House of 
Parliament declines to give its assent to his proposal or if His 
Majesty disapproves of it. It is very clear that these provisions are 
of the nature of administrative instructions and are merely directory 
and not mandatory law. The Bight Hon’ble Mr. Fisher admitted 
that this section would not prevent a i^e vision of the whole new 
system in less than ten years, and it is only a right conferred upon 
the people of India that such an inquiry should take place at the end 
of at least ten years. We can well afford to waive this commission. 

What Mr. Montagu can do. 

23. If then the system of reponsible govornmont can be 
immediately established for the government of this country by simple 
executive process, . the very natural question is whether the Bight 
Hon^ble the Secretary of State fpr India would consent to co- 
operate with us and induce the Cabinet to concur with him and 
advise His Majesty to be m^aciously pleased to issue the necessary 
instructions by Letters Patent under the Great Seal. We have 
seen hiin occasionally rising to lofty eloquence in defence of our 
rights. It is true, but too painfully true, that his acts in no way 
breathe the liberality and wisdom of such occasional eloquent 
statements. Perhaps, it is open to him and his admirers to think 
of the same excuse as was the plea of Charles II who when twitted 
that he never said a foolish thing and never did a wise one, made 
a splendid repartee that his wise words were his own but that the. 
foolish acts were his ministers and to say that his (Mr. Montagu’s) 
words in eloquent defence of our national rights were exclusively 
his own but that his hands are greatly tied as to his acts. If such 
a plea is put forward on behalf of our Secretary of State wo cannot 
say that there is not some real basis for it. But this demand of 
ours to establish responsible goverment by his advice to the King 
Emperor without the legal assistance of Parliament would give him ^ 
splendid opportunity when he could |kot as wisely as ever he spoke for 
■tis. No doubt it would be perhaps safer to got the concurrence of the 
Commons for the proposal as the Cabinet depends for ita existence 
'Vpon .the good-will of the Commons. But we all know. that the 
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presen't House of Commons has, in view to win the late war and 
under the stress of it, been well disciplined into amiability of 
disposition towards the coalition Cabinet, especially towards the 
present Prime Minister. May we not hope that they would not 
grudge poor India a share of this generosity 1 If this course is 
impracticable in the opinion of the Secretary of State and the 
Cabinet, then it is for the^Eight Hon’ble Mr. MontagU:to see whether 
the grave political situation affecting the vital interests of. both 
India and the British Empire does not call for courage on his part and 
whether following the precedents of several distinguished Colonial 
Secretaries, he should not issue instructions to the Viceroy on his 
own responsibility in view to change the arbitrary and merely 
representative Government of India into full responsible Government. 
He would thereby earn the undying gratitude of the teeming 
millions of India and achieve a glory such as has scarcely fallen to 
the lot of any English statesman. 

24. The very disquieting programme outlined in the preamble 
to the Government of India Act 1920 which is meant to raise in us 
a dim and distant vision of reaching a free government for our 
political and economic existence involves no honest and recognized 
principles of civilized society and is altogether disloyal to our title 
deed in support of our claim for the immediate establishment of 
responsible government. You will remember that the Declaration oL 
Eights secured by the People of England as the fruit of their glorious 
revolution of 1688 rests upon the doctrine of an original compact 
between the people of England and choir king. And the one 
great charge against King James II was that he broke and violated 
this solemn compact between him and his subjects. This doctrine 
was based on no historic evidence but on the theory of a philosopher 
named Hooker, the author of ^^Ecclesiastical Polity.’^ 

Hindu idea of Polity 

25. Turn we now to the Hindu idea of polity. All ancient 
authority is agreed as to the origin and development of kingship in 
India. In the beginning all people were good and peace and 
harmony and industry among them were maintained by mutual 

' good feelings of the people themselves without a political government. 
Gradually degeneracy and disorder arose and there was menace of 
anarchy in the society. Then th^ people assembled together and 
framed a code of laws for themselves which corresponds to the Eng^ 
lish Declaration of Eights of 1683 — and then proceeded to establish 
a government and elect a king and the first king so elected by the 
people was ^^Manu”. He was to rule and protect the people accord- 
ing to lavr and be was to receive as consideration annually a portion 
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of the grains produced and of the other inbOme of the people. 
During the palmy days of ancient India the government of the 
country was fully equal and more than equal, in guaranteeing and 
securing the people’s freedom and prosperity, to any modern state 
and a high degree of civilization ' was the fruit of this polity : art 
and science were cultivated and flourished to a degree to which the 
Europeans havp^ not done full justice. Hindus not only produced 
philosophy, religious and secular, which has been the admiration and 
even the consolation o4 the world, but also it was the Hindus who in- 
vented the system of decimal fractions. Algebra and the game of chess. 
The Hindu astronomer, Aryabhatta, discovered the solar system and 
the procession of equinoxes several centuries before Copernicus. The 
system of civil administration was perfected to a degree rarely 
reached in modern times. The theory o! the original compact 
between king and people was ever kept alive so much so that when 
the state failed to discover and restorq property lost by robbery, the 
state had to make adequate compensation to the loser. Helpless 
subjects, viz., minors, idiots, aged, and women in pregnancy were all 
maintained and protected by the state. The duties and obligations 
of the king were maintained and enforced by several sanctions, the 
sanction of public opinion, of religion, and the right of revolution. 
It was part of ancient Hindu polity that a king who mis^governed 
could be deposed by the people and replaced by any of his children 
and even by other relations and* strangers. The reign of law in 
ancient India was supremo and the king was as much bound by it 
as any of his subjects. It *must be remembered that the ancient 
Hindu king was not the maker of laws. The Hindu Law was 
evolved from the Sashtras and supplemented by customs and^ usages 
and the whole was interpreted by judges. That the law was obeyed 
by the king was an accepted canon and test for appreciating a 
particular king’s reign. Says the Tamil saint, Tiruvalluvar “ Behold 
the prince who wieldeth the sceptre in accordance with the law : 
seasonal rains and rich harvest have their home in his land.” The 
position of ancient India may be summed up in the words of 
Professor Max Muller: — “ Take any of the burning questions of 
the day — popular education, higher education^ parjiamentary 
representation, codification of laws, finance, emigration, poor law, 
and whether you have anything to teach and to try, or anything to 
observe and to learn, India will supply you with a laboratory sueb^. 
as exists nowhere else.” It is clear from all these facts that the 
ancient Hindu king owed his authority entirely to the people and 
he forfeited' his right as king for misconduct The idea of the 
sovereignty of the people an*d the fact that the highest power 
e^ianated from them cannot be more conclusively, proved. 
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Arab Idee. 

‘26. Then we' come to the period of contact of this ancient 
Hindu civilization with Arab civilization brought into India by 
Mussalman invaders. The political theory of the ancient Arabs was 
that sovereignty belongs to God and that ho delegated it to the 
people and that the Khalif was his executive representative and 
he should administer the affairs of the people acceding to the law 
which was no more of his making than the ancient Hindu law was 
and he was as much bound by the laws as any of his Subjects. Says 
Mr. Justice Abdur Bahim, the distinguished Judge of the Madras 
High Court, in his valuable work of Principles of Mahommedan 
Jurisprudence. “ In the Mahommedan system sovereignty priitoarily 
belongs to God, but as He has delegated to the people powers of 
legislation and of absolute control over the administration, it must 
be held that next to God the sovereign power resides in the people. 
It would also appear that the Mahommedan law does not admit of 
sovereign power being dissociated from the people however they 
might choose to exorcise it.” He elsewhere in the same treatise 
says, ^ The right to administer the laws as well as the affairs 
generally of the community, belongs to the community itself which 
may exercise its rights through chosen representatives.” Prof. 
Dicey’s elegant .formula that the political sovereignity belongs to 
the people and that the Government is its legal sovereign apt|y 
applies to the Mahommedan concept thus stated by Sir Abdur Kahim. 

27. Thus the ancient Hindu idea of polity and the Arab idea 
of polity wore substantially identical as regards the conceptions of 
political sovereignty as essentially residing in the people and the 
derivation of legal sovereignty from it, at all events. It is worth 
while to mention that the .ancient Hindus paid the highest regard 
to the theory and practice of government. The science of polity 
was described in figurative language as the nectar churned from 
ocean ” of all sciences put together. It is unnecessary for me. to 
add that the modern Indians, whatever their present religious creed 
may be are descendants of ancient Hindus in the main with a ve^y 
small proportion among Mussalmans who are not such, if we 0 ]|^lt 
.the extremely small and negligible communities of the Jews and 
Farsees, and this small proportion are the inheritors and professors 
of the Arab idea of polity. So, one is warranted in the statenieht 
' that the modern Indian idea of polity is that the sovereignty belongs 
entirely to the people, and that all power to rule over them emanates 
from them by consent and conf^t* 

Inland** Right. 

48. This idea of an original compact between the people i^nd 
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their king and their right to dismiss and replace him for mis- 
conduct or. degeneracy is ever present to the mind of the modern 
Indian. England owes the origin of her political relations with India 
to this unic^ue Indian character. It is authoritatively admitted that 
England has succeeded to the status and rights of the Hindu and 
Mahomedan sovereigns. If it has any meaning, the succession must 
mean to the nghts as well as obligations of the best Hindu and 
the best Mahomedan kings and. not those of the effete and wicked 
ones whom the people of this country Hindu and Mussulman 
replaced by inviting the English and co-opertating with them in 
every way. The political entry of the English into India is parallel 
to the entry of King William III as > sovereign of England. The 
foundations of English sovereignty in India may be truly said to have 
been laid in the middle of the eighteenth Century with the success 
of Clive at Arcot. In the seige of Arcot he was beseiged by a 
numerous army including French soldiers while his own garrison 
consisted of 120 English soldiers and 200 Indian sepoys. Ho was 
hard pressed and provisions fell short and starvation stared them 
all in the face. The sepoys displayed a remarkable trait of Indian 
selflessness and offered all the substantial food available to their 
English CQmrades, themselves subsisting on the water in which the 
food was cooked and strained. Complete success was the fruit of this 
devotion on the part of the Indians. One important result of this 
was that the brave Maharatta Chieftain, Morary Eao of Gooty, with 
6000 brave soldiers of his at once threw in his lot with the English 
as he saw them helping tSemselves. He had been wooed by the 
French and the English. It is thus clear that the people and 
chieftains of India desired to save their country, distracted b^ feuds 
between princes and by anarchy, by making England legal sovereign 
of India. Malleson in his History of the French in India says that 
the siege of Arcot ** presents one of the most glorious pictures of 
Anglo-Indian history : it is the turning point in the eastern career 
of the English aiid the foundation stone of their present Empire.”^ 
And subsequent history proves that throughout their career the' 
English almost entirely relied upon Indian co-operations both as to 
money and men. Sir Alfred Lyall of the Indian bureauWacy and 
by no means one of ^e best advocates of Indian national freedom,^ 
admits that from the first the people of India welcomed and assisted 
the English in their acquisition of India. It is thus conclusively olea^r 
that the political relation of England to India is one of voluntary 
compact between her and the people pf India. 

English Right Versus Indian Right. 

. 29. If behind the extraordinary claim involved in the preamble 
tbpre really lurks as several assert and many of us suspect a feeling 
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that is based on the right of conquest wo -snii&t distinctly and 
most emphatically repudiate the sinister doctrine of this English 
might versus Indian right and we are well warranted in so 
repudiating it by the cpnclusive historic proof to the contray as 
stated above. Assuming for arguments sake that British India 
Is a conquered dependency of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland-^and let us not forget that India has never been 
formally annexed to England as • a conquered country, — yet we are 
entitled to deny the claim of mere might as against our right. The 
glorious French Kevolution l)as^ established the divine principle 
that every people are one person and are entitled over to provide 
for its own salvation. France then established for the benefit of 
mankind that there is no such thing as war and conquest except 
as a means for self-defence owing to lack of international sanction 
for enfoircing international justice and that there is no such_ thing 
as a mere war of conquest and in the recent Great war it was the 
proclaimed maxim of England and her Allies that war was only 
justifiable in self-defence for punishing international misconduct and 
for the protection of the rights of self-determination of the people, in 
short, for making whole world “fit and safe’* for its people, to live 
in. But if our claim of an original compact between us and the 
people of England is repudiated and ignored by the Parliament of 
England on the ground of right of conquest, may we in ou;* turn- 
ask the question on what ground the English claim of origimit 
compact on which the glorious Bevolution of 1688 and the immortal 
Declaration of Bights are founded, rests ? Is not England a more 
conquered country than India 1 With which king did the people of 
Britain enter into their original compact? With Julius Caesar, 
the Boman ? With Egbert the German ? With Kanute, the Dane ? 
With William, the Norman? or with Cromwell? or with which 
other? There is no historic proof of an original compact between the 
people of England and any of their kings. Hooker started the 
theory and the great statesmen of the English revolution of 1688 
welcomed the idea and made it their basis of the Declaration 
of theii Bights and the condition of English kingship. The 
English idea of an original compact between the king and hie 
f subjects is theory first and fact next presuned from theory. The 
Indian idea of such a coinpact is fact first and theory afterwards, 
inferred from fact. Ours therefore is a more valid aiid sounder title- 
deed for responsible government than that of the people of England. 
And the claim of the Parliament that they are the sole judges of our 
salvation here belo^ is as empty as it is pompous and it is death to 
us as free people with X}od-given rights or self-determination if we 
allow this unnatural claim to exist. 
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30. Her part of the compact India has been ^roughout 
maintaining and performing in integrity and absolute loyalty. We 
not only replaced the eifete princes of India by the English but we 
also fought our countrymen for the maintenance of the English 
sovereignty in India at the time of the great mutiny. Subsequently- 
when the world war broke out we enthusiastically joined with 
England and co-pperated with them and with the Allies for saving 
the world's freedom. While England was not yet quite ready and 
before the Dominion troops could arrive at the scene of strife aiid 
before America and Italy thought of joining England and France, 
our troops ill-fed and ill-drilled and ill-equipped as they are went to 
France and mingling with her brave soldiers made the historic 
shambles of Flanders and died in erecting and maintaining there the 
trenches of the worlds liberty to arrest t^e progress of the mightiest 
foe which human liberty has yet had. We were further buoyed up in 
our enthusiasm and spirit of self-sacrifico by the new and expanded 
angle of bright English vision towards Indian rights and Indian 
aspirations and when in consequence of Turkey’s temerity and folly 
in throwing in her lot with Germany our Mussalman brethren were 
subjected to a phenomenal strain from the necessity caused by this 
unforeseen event to divide their allegiance and to weigh their 
political allegiance against their religious, England gave them solemn 
pledges to preserve the Khalifat and adjured them to stand by their 
secular sovereign. India was determined to stand by England and 
she did her very best to enable England and her Allies to win this 
greatest war on earth. Armjstice was reached and peace was within 
sight. But alas ! the misfortune and the misery of British India 
began almost simultaneously and tragedy after tragedy overtook 
her. And h3rj wo are in a position without a parralleLin the 
history of civilized mankind. 

Our present plight. 

31. It would require the genius, the poetic imagination 
and the feelings'of noble indignation of a Burke to draw a true pic- 
ture of our plight now. But we must make an honest endeavour to 
analyse and interpret the state of universal distress of the country, 
of masses and classes, in terms of the real causes, as far as we can. 
Speaking negatively, i venture to think that this unique situation is 
a little due to high prices and is by lio means connected with the 
vague awakening of the new consciousness of people’s rights in 
consequence of the great world war. Positively we might think of 
some five or six well-defined and well* marked events that may be 
rightly deemed to be the constituent factors of our present 
situation — 

‘17 
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(a) While, by reason of the proclaimed principles and aims of 
England and the Allies for carrying on this great war and by virtue 
of the authoritative pledges to us, we were fondly looking forward 
to the dawn of a new and bright era for us, the nation was taken 
aba^k when the Rowlatt Commission was suddenly appointed under 
the auspices of the Indian bureaucracy and came out with astoun- 
ding recommendations to subject the people, to ipore and more 
repressive administrative process, the fruit of which was the immedi- 
ate and the hasty passing of the draconion Rowlatt Law, the 
Government flouting the best opinion of our best men and the 
unanimous feeling of the country against those recommendations and 
against the legislative measure based on them. 

(b) Out of this situation, and entirely and wantonly created by 
the bureaucracy a new situation was adroitly manufactured with the 
result that the great Punjab Tragedy was enacted and a dark page, 
the darkest in the worlds anrtals as yet known, was added to the 
history of India. I need not summarise the events that make up 
these faithful transactions. I shall here content myself by 
referring you to three classic documents on the subject, the minority 
report of the Hunter Commission, the report of the sub-committee 
appointed by the Congress and the address of the President of the 
Special Congress at Calcutta. 

(o) The agony of the Punjab and the sympathetic grief of the 
whole country were both increased by the manner in which this 
dark episode in the British administration of India was, from start 
to finish, handled and dealt with by thb Government of India and 
by His Majesty’s Coalition Government and the Parliament, 
especially the House of Lords. The one astounding fact that stands 
out in bold relief as underlying all these transactions here and in 
England is an unnatural feeling of contempt of the people of this 
country amounting to little short of feeling on the part of the 
authorities that we, the people of India, hardly belong to humanity, 
the existence of which feeling was pompously exhibited as in rega^ 
to the claim of sacredness of the person of the Englishman. 

(d) Then came the huge Khilafat fraud. The pledges 
solemnly made to our Mussulman fellow subjects of His Gracious 
Majesty were edited and quibbled away in thq light of success and 
ancient prejudices of colour and creed and the Sultan of Turkey 
has heed made a mere shadow of what he was, in power, prerogative, 
and territory and even as to the means of self-defence. Apart from 
the pledges, so wantonly broken, it is but easy to see that the 
terms of peace, which the Sultan was compelled to accept, wer^ 
more severe and crushing and humiliating than those offered to any 
other people in Europe defeated in the Great War. I desire to 
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call your attention to the adroit attempt, made in view to pre-: 
judicially affect the state of growing union and the feelings of 
cordiality between the Mussalmans and the non-Mussalmans of India, 
that the latter have no interest in this (luestion. I must ask you 
not to allow yourselves to be deluded into a belief that there is any 
substance in such a statement. We, Indians, are so situated that 
we all must in ^very way work in harmony and stand together or 
fall together. Hence it is but natural that Hindus sympathise with 
their Mussalman bretherrnand sisters in their genuine and intense 
grief in this connection ; and, besides, the cause of the national 
union is sacred. But there is an additional aspect to which 
I must call your attention. The reasons, expressed and implied, for 
the terms of Peace offered to Turkey, the character of the agitation 
that led to the adoption of those severe •terras as well as the nature 
of the terms themselves, all conspire to disclose the ancient and the 
ineradicably disquieting doctrine of Europe versus Asia and wo, 
Non-Muslim Indians, have an equally vital interest with our Muslim 
fellow-subjects in repudiating and fighting thfs doctrine : Turkey 
is only good for Asia and Asia is good enough for Turkey. The 
treaty provides by foreign interference for the protection of European 
minorities in Tui'kish territories against Turkish tyranny but leaves 
the Turks themselves severely alone in this connection. If this 
doctrine is sound, may we ask the pertinent question why Europe 
and England in particular do not leairo Asia and Africa severely alone 
(o) Then there is the treatment accorded to Indians abroad 
in, the British Colonies. Their position is growing more and moie 
intolerable every day as events in Fiji and East Africa conclusively 
show and more and more degrading as the evidence collected by the 
Revd. Mr. Andrews with the combined spirit of humanity of 
Howard and Cowper amply proves. For my part it is difficult to 
imagine that it is at all possible for us Indians to protect and safe- 
guard the interests of our countrymen abroad while we ourselves 
are semi-slaves of the British Empire. Every interest of ours requires 
that our countrymen in the British Colonies should be brought back 
to India as early as possible, in as large numbers as possible, for their 
own sake and in view to co-operate with their countrymen in the 
making of the Indian nation. While. England is unwilling or unable 
to accord and guarantee protection of the Indians within British 
Colonies,,at least, to the extent to which it protects the French 
and the Dutch in them, our substantial grievance and discontent* arc 
bound to remain unabated. And any plan which wc, as Congressmen, 
should think of devising in view To our political and economic 
amelioration should include the problem of our coutrymen ‘ abroad, 
especially in the British Colonies. 
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(f) Lastly, the situation is extremely complicated and our 
natioDal helplossnoss is rendered the more disquieting and depressing 
is consequence of the new Eeform Act and the rules and regulations 
thereunder. 1 have already alluded to the startling claim made by 
Parliament that not only now but at every stage of our national 
life, it (the Parliament) is to be the sole judge of our fitness for 
reaching responsible Government. You will in vaia search through- 
out the Colonial history of Britain for a precedent. The claim made 
to tax the United States of America was far less serious and 
fraught with far less danger to those colonies than this claim 
advanced as against us. It is but natural that the country is deeply 
concerned by this novel announcement. Coming to the provisions 
of the enactment, wo are in possessions of the considered view of 
the entire country on the subject. From the first the Congress 
repudiated the soundness of the principles underlying the whole 
scheme, affirmed the total inadequacy and even dangerous nature of 
the provisions, and maintained that the country is quite fit for 
immediate responsible government. The whole scheme is without 
the guarantee of historic experience and precedent and the reason 
persistenly assigned for adopting so unparalleled a course is pre- 
posterous. It was said and it is still being said that no other scheme 
could be thought of. But why make a distinction between India 
and any other ' British **dominion beyond the seas” 'I It must be 
remembered that not only the five great Dominions (Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Newfoundland) were 
allowed responsible Government, but also several other much smaller 
Colonies, such as Jamaica, were all easily granted this blessing. We 
are naivly told this is a temporary structure on which to bi^ild the 
future grand edifice of responsible Government, but what honest 
reasons can be assigned for adopting so strange and unprecedented 
a plan 1 The central Government of India is to continue autocratic 
and despotic and the subordinate Governments alone are to have 
this experiment. Not only the provinces are to be converted into 
quasi-states to begin with, but each state is to be dual in sovereignty 
and the better and the stronger part in financial power and prestige 
is to belong to the bureaucracy. It is admitted that the whole 
scheme is in reality federalism though withouj; the name. This is 
a new and perilous Utopia. History has not furnished any example 
by way of a successful model for so strange a course. Federalism 
has ever been an attempt on the part of separate sovereiSn nations 
and states whether Colonial or Independent, to unite together by 
compact and construct a central government for the benefit of all 
of them by surrendering a portion of their respective sovereign 
powers. And the progress has always been, in healthy federations^ 
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towards the augmentation of the powers and functions of the central: 
Government in view to increasing efficiency and prosperity of the 
whole group. A most remarkable example is that of the Federal 
Colonies of South Africa who gave up their sovereign powers of 
their own accord in view that the Central Federal Government 
might become a unitary Government in the general interests of all 
and the previous sovereign states became subordinate .provinces 
giving up their legislative organs and retaining power only to draft 
special ordinances for each particular province to be enacted into 
law by the one legislature of the country. But for India the process 
proposed and adopted is a contrary course, God alone knows why. 
India has ever been a unitary country and when it consisted of several 
states there was no federation. or attempt at federation at all. The 
India of Asoka and of Akbar were great unitary countries and their 
reigns wore the brightest and the people wore the freest in the 
history of India. 

Let us .next examine the hope held out to us that out of this 
strange scheme our future responsible Government is to be evolyed. 
Here, reason and history are altogether against this course. In 
Federal countries, the legislature is necessarily bicameral, one 
chamber representing the people of the whole federal Government 
and the other chamber representing the separate and individual 
interests of the constituent sovereign states. If the executive 
Government is to be responsible to the legislature in view to both 
the sets of interests, it must command the confidence of the majority 
in each chamber at one an^ the same time. But this is hardly 
possible in practice and if the two chambers do not concur, it would 
be impossible to make the executive Government responsible at all. 
On the other hand it will be obviously unjust to make the executive 
Government depend for its existence and power on the confidence 
of the majority in one chamber only. For it would be then abandon- 
ing the int3rests represented by the other chamber. Hence, it is 
that no true federal Government is a responsible Government like 
that of England or France. It is responsible, not to the legislature, 
but to the people as I have already remarked, the responsibility 
to be enforced by forfeiture of confidence at every oew election and 
by separate impeachment of responsible members constituting the 
government when guilty of grave crimes. lilxcept in this extremely 
feeble way there is no day of reckoning for the Federal Executive. 
The difficulty and inadequacy of the remedy by impeachment was 
long ago pointed out in the Grand Rgmonstrance of 1641. President 
Wilson says that the surrender of people^s rights to Government is 
greater and their control of it is less in a Federal than in a 
Responsible Government. In Switzerland, being a very small 
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eouutiry, this great federal infirmity is obviated by a provision of a 
rcferonduin to the people, which course is impossible in so large a 
country as British India! The one country that is trying the double 
experiment of both federalism and responsible government is 
Australia. But the system is yet on its trial and two groat 
authorities Mr. Bernard Wise and Prof. Marriott say that either its 
federalism would kill its responsibility or its responsibility would kill 
its federalism. Considering the tendency of the United States 
which is making a rapid march towards the unitary form, it is most 
likely that Australian responsibility would kill Australian federalism . 
If this be the peril in a truly federal system, we must tremble when 
we are told we can roach a responsible government out of the false 
and pseudo system of federalism proposed for us. 

This system has been thought of and constructed on purpose to 
conciliate the ancient bureaucracy, most unwilling to abate a jot of 
their power and prestige, actual and imaginary. The whole involves 
a double peril, perpetual friction between the bureaucracy and the 
peoples’ representatives and inter-provincial jealousy and strife to bo 
designedly ripened into international jealousy and strife. Already 
a bitter inter- provincial strife has begun on account of the highly 
artificial and inequitable financial arrangements atTecting the several 
constituent provinces. Under the name of “ Reforms,” perilous 
principles and provisions have boon thus introduced effectually to 
divide the country into separate peoples to be ever animated by 
bitter jealousy. 

32. This being the grave politic&l situation, the country and 
the Congress are agreed that the one remedy for its prompt 
liquidation is the immediate establishment of responsible government 
for British India leaving it to its people and their representatives to 
revise and readjust the provincial system of government on sound 
lines tending to domestic harmony and progress. The divine 
principle that should characterise the entire fiscal system of the 
coming responsible government is obviously the principle of equM 
sacrifice by all the inhabitants of the whole country in proportion to 
the income of each and subject to uniform exemption for minimum 
subsistence on the principle of the assessment of the income lax. 

Principle of Non-Co-operation Supported, 

33. The one question everywhere asked is, what is the 
sanction behind and backing up our demand ? What is the weapon, 
short of rebellion, that can compel England to let us have this form 
government which has been only promised to us as a dim and delusive 
goal to be reached by wading through unparalleled and perilous 
labyrinths of systems of provincial autonomy and enforced unnaturall 
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federalism ? This is a most embarassing question and I confess that I 
have ever felt most nervous and most diffident as often as I thought 
of a satisfactory reply to what appears to be the most knotty political 
conundrum. Yet, we must find an honest solution of the problem and 
on that solution hangs the fate of our salvation for over. We must 
proceed to the work therefore most religiously, and most cautiously and 
yet with courage. I venture to submit that it would be safest to roly 
upon history and upon the practical experience and political wisdom 
which happily the history of free countries supplies to us, if we 
would only seek that assistance of history earnestly and in humility. 
To the past and to patterns and systems tested by experience to be 
sound or otherwise we must look for light and guidance and to 
nothing else if we would walk on firm and safe ground. In answer 
to this one vital question the Speciar Congress at Calcutta recom- 
mended by a majority a programme of non-co-operation. It will be 
observed that apart from the programme the scoi>o and the nature 
of the principle’ itself and the necessity for adopting it was not 
separately discussed and debated. As to the great necessity for the 
adoption by us of some such weapon as that of organized non-co- 
operation with the rulers in view to reach our full freedom immedi- 
ately, there can bo no two honest opinions. We have been petition- 
ing and agitating those thirty five years and over for a real aud 
substantial voice in the government of our own country, but in 
vain. On the other hand the authorities here and at home have 
driven us to the climax of facing the consequences of our national 
helplessness to protect ourShlves and our countrymen in the British 
Colonies in the possession and enjoyment of elementary rights of 
person and property. Nay more. While wo arc in grief, in universal 
grief as if the whole country is o^ie house of death, injuries and insult 
continue to be added and heaped upon us. Look at the compen- 
sations awarded in connection with the Punjab disturbances. 
Whether you consider the principle or the measure of the money 
compensation Awarded to European sufferers as distinguished from 
that awarded to Indians there is but one conclusion possible that 
our rights are flouted and we are treated as sub-human beings. Lcok 
at the Esher Commission and look at the appointment of Sir O’Dwycr 
on it in mockery of pur grief and of our opinion of him. Look at the 
memorial for General Dyer and the necessity for a Government 
order to restrain the bureaucracy from subscribing to it. ’ Look 
at the proceedings of the European Association at Calcutta justifying 
the massacres by General Dyer even at this late hour after eminent 
counsel in England had declared the* massacres to be wilful murders. 
No, the age. of pious annual budgets of resolutions by us is gone for 
ever. We are bound if >ye won’t perish as a people, we are bound 
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to think of and adopt a method to force England to let us got into 
, freedom at once. The question for us to consider is whether in our 
own interests the principle and programme of non-co-operation 
actually adopted is justifiable and adequate for the purpose we have 
in view. The exact nature and scope of the principle has not been 
defined and it is diffcult to define it. It is to be hoped that the 
principle is elastic enough to include passive resistance on concrete 
occasions and to specific measures whether legislative or administra-: 
^ tive and also to include strikes sectional, vocational and otherwise. 

I You will remember that His Excellency the Vicero^n Council has 
pronounced the principle of non-co-operation as unconstitutional be- 
cause it intended to paralyse the existing administration. It is a most 
astounding pronouncement. His Excellency the Viceroy in Council, 
who is in the main responsible for the darkest page in the British 
history of India would have done us a great service if, in the same 
remarkable communique, ho had vouchsafed for our benefit w’hat 
exactly our constitution is and where it is to be found. If, for a 
moment it is pretended that the constitution of England is applicable 
to India would he be pleased to tell us what part of it, what 
principle in it, the principle and plan of non -co operation offends. 
On the other hand, the whole British system of administration rests 
on the basis of non-co-operation, of conqueror againt conquered, of 
Europe against Asia, of white people against coloured people. And 
several discriminatory laws in India and administrative measures 
bristle with sinister principles of this kind of non-co-operation and 
are wholly unconstitutional from thee standpoint of the British 
Constitution. The new diarchial system of provincial autonomy is 
one entire homage to the chronic doctrine of non-co-operation of 
the British bureaucracy in India with the children of the soil. It is 
mockery therefore on the part of the Government to characterize 
Mahatmaji Gandhi’s principle of non-co-operation as unconstitutional^ 
On the other hand the essential principle of this movement being 
renunciation and self-sacrifice and non-violence, whereas the other 
doctrinef of non-co-operation is aggressive, selfish, and sordid. Wo are 
entitled justly to claim that this principle of non-co-operation is sacred 
and directed to secure and preserve our legitimate rights and our 
honest enjoyment thereof. It is not in support of might versus right. , 
33(a). We are entitled and bound to aclopt such a principle 
without favour and without fear of consequences and guided solely by 
a consideration of it as a means to the end of self-preservation as a 
people.’ To that subject we shall now turn. -r 

Boycott of Councils ApprovcMi. \ 

34. With that single aim, namely national self-preservation and 
national liberty and attainment of immediate responsible government 
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as the only means to achieve that end, we shall proceed to examine 
how far the programme of non-co-operation adopted by. the Special 
Congress at Calcutta is suitable. As we all know it consists of 

several items and a few more items are also intended to be added to 

them. 1 do not think it is necessary or that it would serve a very 
material purpose to traverse all of them at length. The item 
relating to the abandonment of titles may be left alone, response or 
no response to this demand meaning very little in promoting or 

affecting the cause we all have at heart. It strikes me that to the 

demand that the honorary offices should be abandoned, an exception 
might be made in favour of judicial offices, as on the whole greater 
independence and justice is and can be had from non-official 
Magistrates and Judges than from official stipendiary ones and that 
too in a system where there is no separJltion of the Judicial from the 
Executive. We may also dispose in a few words of the item relating 
to the Eeformed Councils. The issue as to this is no longer a live 
issue and may be treated as tried and disposed of. And it is of 
very little interest for the next few years. If it must be admitted 
that considerable successes has attended this part of the programme 
of non-co-operation even those who are altogether against the 
movement of non-coToperation can well afford not to regret this 
success. The evils of the whole Reform scheme I have already 
pointed out. We may challenge the ai>thorities here aUd in England 
to import the best practical statesman from England in order to work 
this system for us as the peoples’ ministers with the unenviable and 
disquieting portion of poUrers and privileges vouchsafed for them 
under the new regime. We shall ask them thus to teach us an object 
lesson and demonstration for training ourselves later on for running 
such a system and thence wade our way to the goal of responsible 
government. In fine 1 venture to say that we cannot adroit the 
experiment to be a thoroughly honest and disinterested one. If 
several nationalists once thought it best to seek election into the , 
Reformed Councils, it was for the double reason that the Amiitsa^ 
Congress and our fiiends in the Parliament the Labour Members, 
recommended that we should enter it if only to constitute a well- 
organized opposition and to expose its infirmities from within rather 
thfi^ from without. , But on the whole the country has come to the 
conclusion that the whole system is bound to be an utter failure 
both financially and as .a temporary platform by getting on which we 
are to reach responsible government by no means clearly looming in v 
the horizon. O.i the whole, the nationalists were well advised 
therefore, in finally declining to seeic and occupy a position where it 
might be said at the end that we were responsible for the failim 
and not the fatal inherent infirmities of the novel system. * 

18 
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Boycott of Schools Disapproved. 

35. Th.e most important item in the programme relates to the 
withdrawal of students from Government and Aided schools. You 
have had the experience of the movement in this particular for the 
past few months. It is for you now to determine and to declare 
whether this part of the programme should be affirmed and carried 
out. Let us not, for a moment, forget the one object of the whole 
movement with which it has been initiated. It is to force the hands 
of Government to grant our very legitimate request, namely, to 
establish responsible Government and to redress our Khilafat 
grievance. Is it possible that emptying Government and aided 
institutions would anywise paralyze the Government here and in 
England in its administration and compel it to grant our object ? If 
Government are relieved from maintaining schools and colleges, 
would not the money be available for other ^purposes — over eight 
crores of rupees annually ? And is this a national advantage? Ih 
order to replace- them by our own national institutions should we not 
have funds which will give us similar annual income for which a 
capital of about 200 crores would be necessary ? And there is the very 
large amount needed for buying lands, constructing buildings, and 
laboratories and educational museums and furnishing them. Is it 
possible for the country to supply that money in the near future ? 
All this is needed to reach the superior benefit expected from purely 
national institutions. Equipment and teaching staff being equal ih 
extent and quality, there can bo no doubt that purely national institu- 
tions without any control from the burehucratic government would 
be a distinct advantage both individually and nationally. It is for 
you to say whether this object, to be reached by an amount of 
money which we cannot dream of realising in the near future, is 
anywise related to the initial and only immediate object of the 
movement, namoly) redress of our grievances in less than a year. Lot 
of collateral and consequential matters have also to be considered by 
lis in the working of thi programme. It has hitherto been aii 
accepted maxim of our political life that the students should be left 
in calm atmosphere to pursue their career »and that it is in.iuriou8 to 
them and to the rising generation to draw them in to fhh highly 
excitable vortex of practical politics which is fcist charging in onr 
country as well, into party politics. Can the propaganda be carried 
on without violating this cardinal and very healthy maxiin ? We seek 
Swaraj. The bedrock of a healthy nation is the sound family. Will 
not this propaganda separate sjbudents from parents and grand- 
parents and from elder brothers and sisters pftener that not 1 How' 
long is this process to continue if England persists, however 
perversely, in declining to cUlow us to erect our own responsible 
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goveriitnent at once ? Will not, at the end of this periocf-^none of 
us can say how long it will be — the country be so much the poorer 
and sufferer in every way for our student population being suddenly 
debarred from pursuing their further career '? It would be a totally 
different thing if students are asked to give up Government and 
l^istitutions whenever and wherever national educational 
institutions ha\e been fully established and are ready to receive 
them and educate them. 

Spread Piima^ Education. 

36. But there is another and most serious aspect of the 
problem of national reconstruction, awaiting your consideration. Is 
it or is it not necessary as the very first step in the process that free 
and universal primary education for the masses should be at once 
provided for and started by the people of this country '? Of course 
we are all agreed that the country stands in need of eveiy kind and 
degree of education — elementary, secondary and collegiate and pro- 
fessional, scientific and technical, all simultaneously. But having 
regard to the resources of poverty-stricken Indians, is it prudent 
and just to the masses of the people that we should, at this grave 
crisis, think of replacing University, Collegiate and Secondary 
Institutions merely because they are in the hands of Government 
and more or less controlled by Government,, by independent 
national institutions and continue to starve the masses % Wo must 
not forget that in our country about 94 per cent, of the population 
are absolutely illiterate while only less than 4 per cent, receive any 
kind of instruction in schools and colleges. We have to provide at 
least primary instruction for this largo percentage of from 94 to 96 
per cent of the entire nation. . The education of our masses i's behind 
miost civilised countries. Taking the test of the percentage of the 
pupils receiving primary education to the whole population, the 
proportion in our country is about one tenth of the same in the 
United States,. one-eighth of it in England and Germany and one- 
seventh of it in France and Japan while in secondary education 
India ranks higher than France and Japan. And what would be 
the cost of providing for the education' of our masses ? The Govern- 
ment cost of primaryj education is about Bs. 11 annually for each 
pupil but here lot us note, Government receives some school fees. Our 
institutions ere to be entirely free. In addition we require hostels and 
scholarships if not provision for lodging and boarding in each institu- 
tion for the instruction of the extremely poor. Besides, the teaching 
staff in the primary schools arc now very ill-paid and the lower ones 
earn less than our unskilled labourers. In our national- institutions 
this highly demoralising feature should be removed. Wo must take' 
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the cost to be much higher, therefore, than the present Government 
cost at Rs. 11, say Rs. 15 per pupil annually. Having regard to 
the short’ average life of Indians, let us take the approximate 
number of both boys and girls fit to receive primary instruction to be> 
about 70 millions, less than a fourth of the whole population as tha 
rule that people from 15 to 50 year’s of age constitute half the 
population of a. country applies to India as well. Jhe annual cost 
of providing free education for this population would be approxi- 
mately 105 crores. Let us add to thi& the cost of providing school 
buildings, playgrounds, hostels, and equipping them all and the cost 
will be enormous. And we must take to finding all this money as 
rapidly as we can. But let us have some idea of our national 
resources. The mean annual income of the people of India is between 
Rs. 20 and Rs. 30 ^ay roughly Rs. 25 per head whereas mean annual 
income of the inhabitants of England is at least twenty times that. 
The elxact figure would depend upon the exchange of course. We 
must gather our money from our own people. Let us not forget, 
that an enormous proportion of our population are ill-fed, ill-clad, 
and ill-sheltered. It is not human to call upon these people to, 
subject themselves to any the least self-sacrifice in money. We must 
find our money from the strata above these. But our middle classes 
are not equal to the wage earners of England and America on an 
average. Only our richest people may be said to be equal to the 
middle classes of those countries. From these two classes, namely, 
from the upper and the middle classes, is it possible for us, whatever 
may be their high ideals of self-sacrifice: to get the required amount 
now ? Clearly it >vould be impossible. We, cannot hope to get 
much, having regard to the low degree of our national savings apart 
from the income for many a long year to come. The degree of our 
resources in this respect depends upon the aggregate annual savings 
of British India. Exact figures cannot be obtained. But we can 
have some idea if we have logard to the fact that the estimated 
average wealth for India ^ per head is about one of twenty-fourth of 
the same for the United Kingdom and one-fourth of Japan. Besides 
there are vast numbers of rich foreigners in India whose savings 
should bo deducted. The figure for the Indians would be found 
extremely low when compared with figures for the free countries of 
the world. But we must make a beginning and we must begin at 
once : and here the choice of two problems, namely, whether we 
ought to begin starting National High Schools and Colleges and 
Universities, to replace the existing ones and to continue to neglect 
the education of the masses &nd the poor, or, whether we ought to 
use every .available rupee for starting free primary education for 
the masses, presents itself.- Justice to the masses and every national 
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interest determines the choice easily. We must begfij national 
primary education immediately. From this one: standpoint alone it 
is for you to say whether this item of the programme should not be 
given up, at least, should not be suspended, till a more favourable 
economic opportunity presents itself. 

37. 1 might add here that one essential condition of the success 
of democratic responsible Government as distinguished from aristo- 
cratic is an intelligent and vigilant universal public opinion and 
this is only possible in the highest perfection in a country of univer- 
sal education. Besides, a true democracy implies universal suffrage 
and a universal suffrage whore only less than 6 per cent of the 
population receive any kind of instruction is futile and may be even 
at times dangerous. 

38. Our next step is to secure the country’s economic prosperity 
in the light of advancing modern science as fast as we can, and this 
is only possible if we not only start scientific and technical instruc- 
tion in our country on a wide basis but also send out capable students 
to the world abroad to receive specialised scientific and technical 
training, in the earlier stages of our progress at least, and also to 
import experts for assisting us in starting model industrial institutions 
and demonstrations. It is for you, therefore to take up this problem 
in all seriousness and judiciously arrive at a conclusion whether or 
not all the available money should be devoted by us to these objects 
— primary and technical education and provision of scholar^ips for 
technical and scientific education abroad and for technical demons- 
trations and opening model ^industries in our own country. 

Boycott of Courts. 

39. Then there is the item relating to the withdrawal of pleaders 
from the established courts of law. Hero also to start' with, we 
must put the test question to ourselves how such a withdrawal of 
our countrymen would in the least paralyse the Government and 
accelerate the attainment of our object. The legal profession has 
not been a great favourite with the bureaucracy. Now and then 
vague ideas \vere entertained by several of them diminishing and 

* regulating the numbers of the bar. Is it at all reasonable and 
practicable that thousands and thousands of young men, educated 
and equipped to become inembers of the bar at an enormous sacrifice 
in all poor and middle class families, should be.suddenly asked to 
cut short their career and only career for which they are fiM The 
sudden withdrawal of the pleaders wholesale, especially the younger 
ones, if practicable and actually effedted would plunge their parents 
and families into immense misery. Are we satisfied, that this 
course is necessary for securing freedom, our national freedom!. 
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Does history furnfeh us' witli any similar example 1 On the other 
hand does it not furnish lessons to the contrary ? The groat English 
Constitution owes its origin and development as well to the lino of 
great English judges as to her statesmen and warriors. There is a close 
relation between the science and practice of politics and the science 
and practice of law. In fact, both may be described as one science, 
the science of distinguishing right from wrong. Says^ Burke He 
was bred to the law, which is, in my opinion, one of the first and 
noblest of human sciences : a science which does more to quicken 
and invigorate the understanding, than all the other kinds of learning 
put together.” And therefore it is we find that throughout the 
world the two classes, politicians and lawyers, are often identical. 
The great French Eevolution, the dawn of modern political liberty, 
owed its success no less to the lawyers than to her statosmcri and 
soldiers. The former two were mostly identical. The majority of the 
great Constituent Assembly of the glorious French Eevolution were 
lawyers. This fact had a ludicrous effect on Burke, the great Liberal 
Statesman as he was, but who suddenly became a reactionary at the 
time and in consequence of the French Eevolution. As he was 
well-known to be an admirer of the legal profession, when in reply 
to his most uncharitable attack on the doings of the Constituent 
Assembly he was told it was all the doings of the lawyers, he was 
stunned but he at once recovered his presence of mind and found 
consolation in his imagination that they all must be very inferior 
lawyers! Do you consider that this item in the programme is in 
grateful memory of the Constituent Assejnbly of .immortal glory 1 
40. This demand for the withdrawal of lawyers is further based 
on the ground that the movement would thereby facilitate the 
establishment of arbitration courts. Here again it is for you to discuss 
and determine whether it is possible and desirable at the same time 
that the regular courts established by law should be abolished and 
replaced entirely by arbitration courts. Private arbitration is of 
immense value in a society. The more petty offences and plain cases 
of civil dispute between individuals and individuals are disposed of 
by private arbitration and reconciliation, the better it would be for 
the individuals concerned and for the society as well. But private 
citizens, however enlightened and experiencecj, would not be able 
to handle and investigate complex cases of law involving cons!- 
deration of highly delicate questions of right and wrong, arising from 
contract, express and implied, and from injuries voluntary, accideti'^ 
tal and rash. Often, too grave questions both as to the interpretation 
and validity of law, domestic* and foreign and interuationalj arise 
for decision. The handling of such questions requires skilled and. 
t^obuical experience arising from. a special and painful study of the 
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law and jurisprudence and from experience at the bar presided over 
by skilled and learned judges. What is needed for obtaining true 
justice is a combination of both the sets of tribunals, that is judge 
and jury. -If we abolisb [courts and if we abolish the profession of 
law, and nothing less the item means to be effectual, there would 
be a great social want which there would be no means of supplying. 
The result wil> be immediate increase of offences and criminal cases 
and gradual decay of national instinct for freedom. Those who 
have experience of courts and of the lower strata of society know 
that the masses are on the one hand unable to analyse their grievan- 
ces into bases for civil actions and civil remedies and on the other, 
little accustomed to restrain their passions and feelings of revenge 
and are in consequence most apt to take the law irito their own 
hands and commit offences, in supposed vedre.68 of iheir grievances 
but more really in revenge. Let us* remember that, as civilization 
advances, injuries would be multiplied by design, accident, and 
oversight and great skill and ingenuity are needed to investigate 
their true nature and to find suitable remedies for the injured in 
respect of the novel injuries. Let us not forget that freedom 
means the rule of law. But it is inconceivable that the “ reign 
and ** majesty of law can be secured and maintained without 
courts of law and without the profession of the law. 

41. Taking these two items together I vonfure to think th^t 1 
shall bo justified in asking you to consider whether any appreciable 
success of the movement wj;iich ITiumbly *dony can ever be reached 
does not mean an unintentional and even unconscious proposal to 
robarbarise the people of India, by no means a very auspicious ■ 
preparation to establish and maintain the democratical form of 
responsible government which we all have so dear at heart. , 

Constructive Programme. Nation Building. 

42. You would all naturally ask me what then should be our 
programme if this programme is not adopted by us Q,uy longer. I 
will make an honest endeavour to give you an answer. In one woi*d 
it is natibn-buflding. We must take to nation-building at once, oh 
a scale and in a manner to make up for lost time and fully equal 
to meet the situatioi* as well caused by our own torpidity and 
hibernation of energies for centuries as by the bad fafth and mis- 
conduct by our rulers. We are bent and rightly soon having 
immediate responsible' government for our state. But let pjs 
not forget ‘ that the state is not quite the nation and the 
nation is not quite the state. The state is an instrument for the 
purpose of the development and welfare of the nation. At 

same time the healthy growth of bcjth depends ppon their .. 
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interaction. If, therefore, we would have the best form of govern- 
ment and adapt it and develop it so as to suit the genius df the 
people of this country, we should renovate the people in as great a 
perfection as it is possible for us to do without the true state to 
begin with. Great progress has been made .since the Congress was 
started in the way of the unifioation on the people and the mobili- 
sation and augmentation of the national camaraderie of spirit. 
Thank God, the cumulative effect of all the misfortunes that have^ 
recently overtaken the entire country has done more to unite us 
than centuries of universal national education and mission work 
for the purpose could have effected and this involuntary process of , 
national unificaion is greatly expanded and intensified under the * 
auspices of Mahatmaii Gandhi and the stalwart patriots who are 
co-operating with him : our everlasting gratitude and that of our 
children unborn is due to him and to them for this great and 
glorious service to our mother-land. But yet we are not fully as 
great and vital a nation as we may well be and processes of further 
renovation must be immediately thought of by us and adopted and 
put into effect. The first and foremost * is the education of the 
masses in as large and fast expanding a scale as we can endeavour 
to achieve. The Congress must at once appoint one special 
committee with power to appoint sub-committees charged with this 
important business and nothing else. They must collect funds and 
appoint active missionaries for starting vernacular schools by day 
and by night for the benefit of labourers, for holding lectures, 
demonstrations and so forth. Then w(^ must deal - with problems 
of our men abroad, especially in the British Colonies. We must 
attend to the tiuestion of their immediate repatriation. This country 
needs the activities, both mental and bodily, of all her children for* 
the development of our resources to the highest degree in the light 
of modern science. Then there is the question of labour organiza- 
tion and missions for the elevation of the depressed clasm. The 
country has been hitherto altogether neglecting the vital problem 
of the amelioration of sections of our countrymen and countrywomen 
designated as ^'Criminal tribes” and ''Criminal classes.” These are 
all subject to harassing apd humiliating special laws. Cpa(|pteS8 
must appoint committees for the purpose of stanfing and co-operating 
in movements in connection with all these problems. I think the 
Social Reformers will take care of themselves but the Congress 
extend their right hand of sympathy and good fellowship towards 
them. All these activities should be on a thoroughly organised 
basis and on a progressive efficient scale. ^ 

Swadeshi and Boycott . J 

43. I also desi;re that the ^heme for the entire renovatjpif 
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India includes a negative aspect to which I woul^ call your attention 
specially. With the people of India thus renovated, if not reborn, 
into a nation, well knit and vital, we have the means of converting 
not simply the personnel of the bureaucratic government but what 
is still more important the non-official English exploiters of our 
country as well into a new angle of vision. With this scheme, we^ 
can starve the English planters, the English merchants, traders and 
manufacturers in our country with increasing scarcity of labour into 
gradual exhaustion and into satisfactory mentality towards us. And 
this will also give us power in reserve to produce national strikes 
of inferior and unskilled workmen in Eailways, Posts and telegraph 
departments and so forth. Let us remember that thei great Bible of 
the Englishmen is the financial code. Financial statistics which 
show loss of income and which threaten progressive loss of income 
have far greater effect on the mental outlook and on the moral 
calibre of the average Englishman that any other weapon wo can 
conceive of. I desire that wo intentionally and with set purpose 
make provision for gradually and rapidly affecting the income of the 
English exploiters in India and even of England in so far as India 
is her market and supplier of raw produce, in all legitimate ways, 
immediately by organizing labour, specially unskilled labour, for the 
economic advancement of India at an accelerated speed and 
calculated at the same time to starve the foreign exploiter as stated 
above. The Congress must appoint select committee of experts with 
power to form branch committees throughout the country for making 
suitable arrangements for tSe gradual boycott of foreign goods and 
for stoppage of exportation of raw produce. I consider this is the I 
most effective method of converting Englishmen into our friends at | 
least into a sense of justice for us. Let us not forgot that the* Eng- 
lish exploiters, non-official much more than official, forma sort of 
moral Ulster in India without a gedgraphical unit. Our first duty 
^%eTefoTe is to recognise this fact. We have boon too long negligent 
of'this phenomenon in spite of warnings from the days of Lord 
Bipon. The weakness of the English exploiter not to speak of the 
the whole nation, is money finahce if you like. We must attack him 
there if we desire to attack him with any success at all. A witty 
Frenchman once said that the Englishman would rather forgive 
parricide than the theft of a penny. Let us remember that once 
^pon a time England punished murder with fine while it hanged 
people for robbery and forgery. Parnell hit the right nail when he 
with grim humour, said that in a cogiposite British army of English- 
men, Scotchmen and Irishmen, the Irish broke the line of the enemy 
th^^ came the Scots and took the prisoners, last came the English 
up the booty. A fmr greater and more serious authority 


1-9 
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is also available on the point. Burke says that the English idea of 
liberty is not abstract but inherent in some sensible object and that 
almost every nation has some favourite point which is the criterion 
of their liberty and that the English sensible object with which their 
idea of freedom is indissolubly connected is money. 

44. I venture to submit to your consideration that the scheme 
A\hich is at once capable of constructing and advancing the economic 
state of the country and paralysing the production, the manufacture 
and the sale of goods of Englishmen here and in England and the 
Colonies is the best weapon wo can think of and absolutely free from 
any disquieting principle calculated to do us the least harm and no 
Viceroy would have the courage to describe it as unconstitutional. 
You will observe that the scheme I place before you relates to the 
gradual boycott of all foreign goods and not merely British goods/ 
and this for two reasons. In our plan wo should make an honesip 
endeavour, to exclude the play of any feelings of vendetta. On the\ 
other hand the mere exclusion of British goods would onlyswelP 
the import of other foreign goods and therefore would check the 
promotion of our economic prosperity as ofifectually as now. 

Alliance with Labour Party. 

'45. I have also another proposal to submit to you. It has long 
been the accepted unwritten creed of the Indian National Congress 
that, in cur endeavours to extract from England the full and loyal 
X)erformanco of their duties to India, we should not ally ourselves 
with any political party in England but should be neutral and apply 
to all like. Whatever the wisdom of this course was at the early 
life of the Congress, I venture to think that the time has now 
arrived for us to definitely declare ourselves the ally of one party pure 
or composite and that we should co-operate with that party in their 
endeavours to increase their power and influence both in the 
parliament and outside it. Obviously we cannot think of the 
Conservatives or of the Unionists as our ally. The choice lies 
between the Labour Party and the pure Liberal Party but" it 
is lamentable that on the one hand the pure Liberal Party, 
apart from individual exceptions, was not a warm advocate 
of our rights and on the other hand does /lot appear a welL 
organized and progressive party now. There remains only the 
Labour Party together with Independent Liberals like Commander 
Kenworthy. This country is already beholden to them for unalloyed 
service in our aspirations, thanks to Col. Wedgwood, Mr. Ben 
Spoor and others heartily co-operating with them. I have the 
courage to submit to you for your consideration that our offer will 
be most welcome to this party. And it is high time that this. 
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country offers a hearty alliance to them as well in love and gratitude 
as in our vital national interests. 

46. you will thus see that the “ sanction ” behind our demand 
or the weap^ with which we have to carry on our struggle success- 
fully to reach the establishment of responsible Government is three- 
fold : — the reconstruction of the Indian nation on principles sanctioned 
by the law of Qpd and of utility tested and approved by the wisdom 
of man in all free countries, ancient and modern, the reorganization 
of the economic industry of our countiy with the negative provision 
of starving foreign and English exploitation of our country and also 
affecting the commercial interests of England in so far as it may bo 
possible for India to do, and lastly by entering into a cordial alliance 
with the Labour party in England. I venture to claim that the 
programme I have sketched out for your consideration and adoption 
is. at once both end and means and rcst^on the one hand on durable 
and progressive principles and is, on the other, charged with 
no disquieting elements calculated to divide the people of this 
country into hostile sections and camps with mutual hatred and 
jealousy and free too from all tendencies to dangerous reaction 
and to peril to those engaged in the propaganda work of the 
movement. 

47. Let us next endeavour to take a bird*s-eye view of the 
whole situation. Let us consider it in its two general aspects and 
I can conceive of no third aspect that is as fashioned by our 
bureaucracy and as is now being* made by ourselves. Despite 
pledges and professions to the contrary the British administration of 
India has been from the beginning on principles of aggressive noii'Co- 
operation of the dominant white people with the coloured people of 
India ever on discriminatory laws and discriminatory admiuisti ative 
measures supplemented from time to time by the application of very 
r.epre&sivo laws unknown to the free and civilized countries. The 
position has become simply intolerable. The last straw has been 
added to the burdtm by the Esher Commission report and we can 
stand it no longer. At this hour of our supreme crisis it is tlip sacred 
and sworn duty of every one of us to raise the level of this vision so 
thjit the ways and means which wo are bound to devise and adopt 
for the purpose of rescuing ourselves from this galling and perilous 
plight are not only suitable and adequate but are also such as wo can 
be ever proud of and as would appeal to the general conscience and 
general conviction of the tribunal of the civilized world. England can 
no longer remain an isolated power. If we desire to accuse her at 
the bar of the world^s tribunal as we*do desire in view to our redress 
and salvation wo ought to enter our protest of complaint and 

^d[ems.nd. of justice with “clean hands and cleau minds in the 
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words of Nfahatmaji GbUndi. I would. ask you seriously to approach 
the problem from this stand point. 

4S. Taking the question of the adequacy of our ways and 
means first 1 would impress upon you to consider the prime necessity 
that we are united not only in making our demand but also in 
formulating the specific terms of the demand in our adoption and 
pursuit of our methods in view to see that the demand is granted. I am 
satisfied and I believe you are all satisfied that the country is now 
unanimous in demand for the immediate establishment of responsible 
Government. But unless we are also united and unanimous in our 
programme to attain it, it is my duty to my God and to my country 
to say that our chance would fiy away, and the vision of our salva- 
tion would only move like ignis-fatuus light approaching and receding 
and ever deceiving. And we shall be deeply chargeable with rash 
judgment and criminal neglect of the God-given moment for our 
salvation alike at the forum of the great world and of our posterity. 
United we stand and are saved, divided we fall and perish. 

We Must Unite. 

49. I have called your attention to the features and 
aspects of the several items of the programme of non-co-operation 
adopted by the Special Congress at Calcutta. I desire permission 
to allude to one or two of its important features of a general kind. 
Whatever the form of a democratic Government its success as capaple 
of producing the highest freedom and greatest happiness of the 
people depends upon the facts whether it is a Government by* 
dicussion or by dictation. Great political writers, Bagehot for 
example lay stress on this feature and maintained that no govern- 
ment whatever its constitution and however precise and noble its 
declaration of the fundamental rights of the people, can . contribute 
to the freedom of the people unless it is a government by discussion. 
There are two principles necessarily implied in carrying out ^heii 
progratnme and propaganda work we are now considering without 
regimentation and without a very severe discipline of all those who. 
are actively party to it, the propaganda work cannot be carried on 
and this regimentation out and out necessarily implies an absolute, 
and universal surrender of private judgmesit and a 
emasculation of the capacity for it. And national regimen tatia^ 
and national lack and atrophy of power, of private judgement,, history 
ancient and modern proves to be inconsistent with national freedom 
and national happiness and progress ; if, indeed, they are iiot 
inconsister.t with continued national existence. Sparta and even 
Athens and Germany and several Latin and latinised states of the 
old and new world are examples and warnings to us in this vital 
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respect. We all Icnoar that ancient Athens was not onlV free from 
national regimentation, unlike Spanta but also its citizens possessed 
and enjoyed the right of private judgment in the highest degree so 
much so that even an egg-seller on his way home from the market 
could take part in the discussion of the affairs of the republic. And 
we all know the dizzy height of freedom and glory which she 
attained and which has not been since reached by any modern state. 
But Athens fell too. It is a remarkable fact that her decline and 
fall dates from the most glorious point in her history namely, the 
period of Pericles. His brilliant genius and groat character was the 
commencement of the ruin of the state. People adored him and 
trusted him and declined to judge for themselves and the decay of 
the faculty of private judgment of individuals began and with it 
began the national decline and fall. A great historian observes that 
if Pericles had been loss groat and less trusted by the people of the 
republic, Athens had not fallen. And in a short period the gene- 
ral demoralisation of the people of Athens^ was so great that the 
groat orator Demon sthenes who endeavoured with his divine eloquence 
to rally the Athenians to resist Phillip of Maccdon and to save the 
republic from conquest and subjection was compelled to warn the 
Athenians that they should take care that after driving away 
Philip they did not manufacture a new Philip to take his place. 
Wo would do well to take this lesson to heart. We must take care 
not to manufacture, by our ways and means a new bureaucracy and 
and tyranny in the place of our chronic, bureaucracy and old tyranny. 
The melancholy fall of Ge^nany is also full of lessons and warnings 
for us. Next to Athens she was the freest people of Europe and 
England is but transplanted and insular Germany. Germany was 
justly called the fatherland of modern thought but from the time of 
Bismarck* national regimentation in view to reach the greatest 
predominance in the world, accompanied by the necessary compelling 
process of securing a surrender and emasculation of private judgment 
began. With the development and success of this twin process the 
ancient German instinct for personal freedom deday ed and became 
at the time of the great war almost extinct. These examples are 
better than authoritative precepts but I might quote Professor 
Huxley* whom I am ^sure you will all accept as great and conolusive 
authority in support of my humble contention how pernicious in 
every interest national regimentation or regimentation of any 
considerable section like that of the Salvation Army, is. It is nqt 
enough that we establish responsible government but we must also 
maintain it in the highest and most progressive state of efficiency. 
Instances there are where such forms of government were voluntarily 
abandoned. Jamaica threw away the gift of a i^espousible govern- 
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ment after a short trial and Jamaica was once a Colony of Spain the 
country of Loyalla. Lot us not forget that the making of modern 
Italy was due less, much less to, Mazzirii, the prophetic patriot than 
to the genius of more worldly patriots. Garibaldi and Cavour. The 
horrors of Eussian Bolshevism are due to the fact that while she has 
her Mazzini and a more inspiring prophet in Count Tolstoy, she has 
no Garibaldi or Cavour. 

60. It is worth our while to inquire what our own ancient 
Indian state was considered from this stand point. I have already 
called your attention to the importance universally attached ■ in 
ancient India to the science of polity as being the highest of sciences. 
Ancient Hindu state was Government by discussion and the villages 
and the towns which constituted the country were all quasi-republics 
and self-contained whoso > affairs were carried on by open discussion 
and deliberation by all the people. The king is enjoined to seek 
counsel for all administrative measures from a group of ministers 
and never to act alone or take counsel from a single minister. It 
was left to him to consult them individually or collectively but 
consult all of them he must and the number of ministers recommended 
varied from 12 to 20. The judgment of a single person even in 
judicial 'matters was repugnant to ancient Hindu genius. .In the 
ancient Hindu judicial system a court never meant a single judge. 
In this connection Indhi was praised because ho has one thousand 
counsellors for consultation and assistance. Hence he was called 
thousand eyed and the high degree of importance the ancient Hindu 
writers attached to government by discussion may be gathered 
from their precept that the King shall despise the opinion of none, 
for “ even a childs sensible utterance might be found wise.” There- 
fore, the genius for government by discussion is in our inherited 
blood and it behoves us to see that in seeking responsible govern- 
ment we seek the best form of it viz government by discussion as 
being most suitable to our national genius. 

Divisions on Non-Co-operation Programme. 

51. Besides the very great evils of regimentation and of surren-. 
der. of private judgment with the necessary gradual decay of th^ 
faculty of private judgment may I have your tpeyraission to allude to 
another very serious evil without producing which the propaganda, 
work of the programme of the Calcutta Congress cannot be carried 
on. We have had the experience of its working these four months. 
I ask you to think and to say like sworn jurymen whether the, 
propaganda work has not caused and roused dismay, grief and herce 
passions and animosities all round. 1 do not ask you to say whether 
the production aiid existence of this evil has been fully proved but 
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I ask you to apply your mind both to the fact as known by each of 
you and also as easily ascertained by you and to the further SiSpect of 
how the system is viewed subjectively by all those who are conscien- 
tiously unwilling to be party to it. We know that bureaucracy in 
defence of its own pernicious system has been attacking our country 
as being divided by castes, creeds, and races, and as being in conse- 
quence unfit for and oven incapable of the exercise of the rights of 
self-government. It is for you to say whether it is not our religious 
duty that while we are grateful to God and proud of the new and 
growing union between the Muslims and the Non-Muslims of 
this country we do not create two new classes sharply divided on the 
doctrine of non-co-operation and divided too, in consequence with 
fierce passions and animosities. The great national advantage we are 
gaining by the sacred union of the Muslims and the Hindus would 
be more than neutralised by this huge new dai:ger arising from new 
frontiers not erected and fomented by the bureaucracy but by 
ourselves, however conscientiously. Apart from our experience 
of the actual working of this movement, historic evidence tells us 
that a movement of this kind is fraught with domestic danger 
though the nature and extent of it may be contrary to the intention 
of the saintly leader of it. Domestic boycott and that of a very fierce 
kind, is a necessary concomitant of the propaganda work. 1 would 
allude to one parallel circumstance of it in Ireland, namely, the 
treatment accorded to tenants who were bidders for farms fromi 
which other tenants had been evicted. At a public meeting several 
vdices cried, as regards one* such bidder ’‘Shoot him.” Parnell, who 
was present at it proposed a “more Christian and charitable way”, 
and'this “Christian and charitable way” was that this poor wretch 
must be 'shunned by everybody on the roadside, in the streets of the 
town, in the shop, in the market place, and even in the place of 
worship in short that he should be isolated from the rest of bis 
country “as if ho< w’ere the leper of old.” It is for you to consider 
in fear of God and love of justice and of our country whether such 
things are not also calculated to arise in the carrying out of the 
particular propaganda before us. Many thinkers even among those 
who are abandoning the old method of petitioning Government hero 
and in England for redress of our national grievance and who are for 
adopting an effectual national weapon to force the hands of our 
rulers to comply with the national demands at once are afraid, are 
genuinely afraid that the success of the working of the particular 
propaganda would bo erecting the whole of India outside the area of 
non-co-operation into a strange moral Coventry. 

Why Change the Creed ? 

52, Ladies and Gentlemen : — I must not indent on your kind 
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indulgence any further and I must bring my observations to a close. 
Tllbre are several other points of considerable importance to which I 
might like to call your attention, but I do not think it is so very 
necessary as to compel me to tax your patience any longer. The 
programme before us includes the question of the revision of the 
constitution of the Congress. The most important part of it is what 
is known as the creed. In dealing with this point I would appeal to 
you earnestly to consider that the question is not what the form and 
spirit of the creed should be if we are called upon to adopt one for 
the first time, but why and how we should change the existing one. 
I venture to submit that the two questions are not indentical. If 
we desire a change, the reason and the superior advantage of the 
change should be clear to us before wo consent to the change. I 
would only say one word about it. Throughout my earnest appeal 
< to you to day 1 proceeded on the basis that British India is part of 
the British Empire and that the renovated and free British India is 
to be part of and partner with England. I desire our freedom and 
our prosperity and our right place in the family of great nations not 
less fervently than any in this great presence. But dispassionate 
reason are refused to her at the right moment as practically inspiring 
precedent have ever sustained me in my irresistible life-long con- 
viction that the independence of India in partnership with England 
would in every way and in every interest be far greater than her 
independence in absolute separation from her and in isolation. I 
desire to call your attention that Japan^^ saved her threatened free- 
dom and achieved her greatness and glory with England as her 
treaty ally at her supreme moment. And I believe that the 
advantages would be far greater if our alliance is full life-partner- 
ship than qualified term partnership. I will next call your attention 
to the principles and attitude of the great Irish partriots till recently. 
Both Henry Grattan and Issac Butt the apostles of Irish Home 
Buie, desired the Home Rule without separation from England. Said 
Issac Butt : — “Ireland has given up the idea of separation because 
she has before her the prospect of obtaining another and a far better 
thing.” Some seven decades before him Henry Grattan had said 
“She hears the ocean protesting against separation but she h0ars the 
sea likewise protesting against Union ; she follows, therefore, hief 
physical destination, and obeys the dispensations of Providence, 
when she protest like that sea against the two situations, both equally 
unnatural. Separation and Union.” These words of supreme wisdom 
are most suitable for our adoption under the dispensations of Provi- 
dence. If Ireland has now changed her intention and plan ft is 
becai]^se the legitimate measure of Home Buie she so long cried and 
pray^ for was most* unwisely refused to her at the right mbment 
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as practically confessed by the present Prime Minister. But the 
circumstances and conditions of the two countries are by no means 
exactly the same. Her extreme nearness to great Britain so much 
so that she is deemed essentially and vitally a part of the Island 
State seems to be in the way of her getting the full dominion Home 
Rule. But while our grievances are far more substantial and much 
larger in measiu;e than the grievances of Ireland, our great distance 
from England not to mention the fact that the peoples of the two 
countries are not the same in blood, religion and colour makes an 
enormous difference. It may be that the Unionists desire Ireland 
to be as much part of the British Isles as Abraham Lincoln thought 
that the Southern 'States of the United States should remain an 
integral part of the whole country.' On the whole, I confess that I 
am unable to understand the full scope and the exact nature of the 
issue between England and Ireland. I woul(^ therefore, deprecate 
all attempts on our part to model our aims and plans on those of 
Ireland. At least in our case the question is ‘chose jugie.” Respoii> 
sible government has been pledged and promised to us ; though we 
know from past experience what authoritative English pledges and 
promises to us have been hitherto^ yet we need not despair ; any 
further evation and interpretation by England of this pledge and of 
her pait of the original compact with us generally, will be safe- 
guarded by ourselves soundly organised and ever acting in the 
right spirit. > 

Gandhi and Mgntagu Arbiters of India’s Fate. 

53. 1 would now conclude and in doing so I would make an 

earnest appeal to you and beg of you to realise that, for the past two 
years, we have been in an increasingly critical state of our life, 
political and economical. 1 believe that the crisis has now reached 
its worst and the Nagpur session of the Congress may be rightly 
deemed to be the Thermopylae in the history of India, certainly in 
the history of the Indian National Congress. I believe that it has 
been alloted to this great presence so to think, so to aim; and so to 
act as to reap the 'glory of the nation-making and history-making of 
our beloved Motherland. In one aspect the work before us consists 
of two essential parts; one positive and the other negative. I venture 
to think that our fate just now lies chiefly in the hands of two 
men^ the Right Hon’ble Mr. Montagu and Mahatmaji Gandhi. Two 
messages have be presently framed, one to each. You will fr^me 
the message to Mr. Montagu and virtue of the confldence you 

hav.q reposed in me I shall frame the message to the Mahatmaji. 
You will tell Mr. Montagu “Pray do” and I will tell the Mahatmaji 
“Pray do not” and in the welcome response to each Message lies the 
20 
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salvation d our country in the main just now. The Congress has 
to tell the Coalition Ministry that at the end of the War it was 
a groat pity that they did not act towards us like Abraham 
Lincoln at the end of the great Civil War. At the end of that 
War he was pressed, and cajoled and tempted in every way to 
return the black warriors with whose help he .gained the war of 
secession and firmly established the union of. the country, to 
their pre war masters. But his heart rebelled, yes, the heart of 
him 'who was one of the greatest if not the greatest of the 
world’s emancipators and saviours of man from man and ho courage- 
ously declined to countenance the ignoble and malignant sugges- 
tion. But the Coalition Government fell an easy victim to their own 
pre-war mentality revised by success and to the conspiracies and 
temptations to the strain of which they were subjected in respect to 
these three great questions affecting the vital existence of the people 
of' this country, namely, the immediate establishment of responsible 
, government, the pledges to our Mussulman brethren in the matter 
of the Khilafat jurisdiction of the Sultan of Turkey and in the 
matter of the treatment of the Indians of the British Colonies by 
themselves saved in this great war at least to a far greater extent 
than by the white subjects of His Gracious Majesty. We have to 
tell them that the opportunity is not wholly lost and that it is not 
too late. Some of our warm European friends advocate the demand 
of a short time-limit for the establishment of responsible govern- 
ment. But I venture to think that the proposal cannot recommend 
itself to us. Without immediate financial independence we cannot 
live one year longer, without precipitating ourselves deeper into 
irretrievable economic exhaustion. On the othep hand absolutely no 
pretext even can be thought of as justification or excuse for any 
further delay in rendering this elementary justice to us. Possibly, 
the suggestion was made under a mistaken view of the obstacles 
thrown in our way by the preamble and the provision for time limit 
in the government of India Act. But I have already placed before 
you the view which I believe is beyond controversy and is justified 
by precedents in the Colonial History of England that the establis)^- 
ment of responsible government can be achieved and can be immedi- 
ately begun by Mr. Montagu, under the. auspjees of His Gracious 
Msiiesty, if not even by private instructions from himself alone. We 
have to tell the Mahatmaji that in the processes of the state-making 
and nation^building for India, the great political maxim enunciated 
, by Burke should ever be remembered by them, namely, **Bodies tied 
together by so unnatural a bond of union as mutual hatred, are only 
connected to their ruin.” On our parti would earnestly ap^al* to 
, you that it is.of no use any further to think and call for punisnpientti 
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on those who have heaped unparalleled disaster and humiliation 
upon us in connection with what is now historically known as the' 
Puryab Tragedy. Let us forgive all> any wise concerned with it. But 
pray let us not forget the frightful business in all its horrors. No 
man and no nation can wisely walk forward in the path of progress 
if they are not proud of their past glory and if they do not live in 
vivid memory ‘of their past errors and misfortunes caused by ^ 
man. We must make our future and hasten it too, to begin ^ 

with, in the light of our past within these few years and even 
within these few months. But no feelings of hatred or vendetta, 
should be permitted to taint our principles or plans. Not only our 
intense love of our motherland is not inconsistent with our forgive- 
ness of England inspite of the continued provocation but on the 
other hand it is most productive of culture in combination with 
international love. What President Poincare* says of France is true 
of us. “Patriotism does not come into conflict with our duties 
toward humanity ; it is on the contrary a necessary condition of 
those duties’^ namely duties to ourselves. There is also the great 
question of justice to the people of England as a wholes We must 
remember the historic saying of Burke that it is impossible to frame 
an indictment against a whole nation. And there is the assurance, 
if assurance is needed, of our warm and distinguished friend, Col. 
Wedgwood, that nine-tenths of the people of England are innocent 
of any kind of connection and countenance of the deeds of nieir' 
responsible for the frightful horors of the Punjab. If then wo ordain 
the now nation of India ^Wthout feelings of hatred and without 
feelings of vendetta externally and with fraternity and love 
internally I believe we can compel the Coalition Government and 
the nine tenth of the people of England at once to confess their sins 
and to admit the imperious justice of our claim for immediate 
responsible government and for full power to collect and approp. iatc 
qur own taxes and revenue. If unwisely they postpone our lawful 
and earnest prayers for elementary justice then the millions of this 
country will soon know the reason why. But to do that effectively 
on our part we raifst be united alike in aim and method. Here also 
examples of historic wisdom should alone guide us rather than any 
priori ” view or* alluring prophetic vision. Abi^aham 'Lincoln 
during all the vicissitudes of the Civil War for which ho was respon- 
sible in view to emancipation of the negro slaves, declared that he 
attached far greater importance to the unity ' of the country and that 
if he was put to a choice only between his two aims, American Unity 
and Negroe Emancipation, he would certainly abandon the problem 
of emancipation partially or even wholly in view to national integrity 
aid union. If we are united, we can then tell England and only then . 
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jind Jiot till then that the 300 millions of India organized and united 
despise Irish methods and Hungarian plans for freedom but that we 
shall achieve our own salvation in imitation of far greater and far 
happier nations such as France and Italy and that if ever in our 
struggle for freedom methods of Sinn Feinnism should enter and 
poison the processes it would be by England against India and not 
by India against England. She already began Sinn iFeinnism in the 
Punjab last year and the frightful horrors she committed there were 
more frightful than the horrors, actual and reported, of the Sinn 
Feins in Ireland. We would remind them too that revolutionary 
France **bare-footed, bare*backed, with only bread and steel,’’ was 
able to crush Europe in defence of the newly discovered rights of 
man and Frenchman. Because in the words of Carlyle The nation 
has that within her which the whole world will not conquer. ” India 
reborn and united and speaking as one man with her banner with 
the new motto not of lil^rty and equality only but also of fraternity 
inscribed on it fluttering in every wind of heaven, can tell England, 
“We also belong to the species homo. We were the first and the 
foremost of it and we mean to be one of the foremost if not the 
foremost of it again ; no more pin your faith in the political 
gospel of “the man on the spot” kind. Don’t bo stupid any more, 
either now or, it would be too late ; remember that there are 
some everywhere in India with admiration and love to England, 
the greater Athens of the modern world, not inferior to the 
romantic devotion of Lord Byron to ancient Athens and that 
the fact of the rapid success of the movom.ent of non-co-operation 
and the universal desire for a sanction other than rebellion to secure 
our rights, shews conclusively the firm loyalty of the people and that 
it would be unparalleled folly and atrocious and suicidal folly to 
attempt to keep us by coercion under plausible and captivadng 
camouflage such as goal of responsible Government, representation 
and a voice in the League of Nations and Empire’s Conference. In 
one word “be a good boy and be partner with us or get thee gone.’** 
And this too without a Cromwell and without shedding a drop of 
blood. 


Vande Mataram 



APPENDIX. 


DR^FT CONSTITUTION OF THE DOMINION OF 
BRITISH INDIA. 

Whereas the people of British India are anxious and have 
expressed a desire for the establishment forthwith of responsible 
government for their country with a constitution similar in principle 
to the constitutions of the United Kingdom and of the Self- 
Governing Dominions and containing a declaration of their funda- 
mental rights of man and as British citizens ; — 

; And whereas the immediate cstaBlishmont of such responsible 
government would conduce to the loyal contentment and welfare of 
the people of British India and also promote the interests of British 
Empire : — 

Be it therefore enacted and declared by the King-Em{)eror’s 
Most Excellent Majesty by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lprds Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in this present Parlia- 
ment assembled and by the authority of the same as follows : 

1. This Act may be cited as the Dominion of British India 
Act, 1921. 

5. The Dominion of British India to which this Act relates 
shall consist of British India proper and Burma as well as such 
other or others of His Majesty's Dominions in Asia as may from time 
to time be added to it. . 

3. Executive government and authority of and over the 
Dominion of British India so constituted is hereby declared to. vest 
in the King-Emperor. 

4. The said power and ^authority of the King-Emperor shall 
be exercisable by a Viceroy appointed by him as bis representative 
and he shall ordinarily be a Prince of the blood royal of England. > 

5. The Viceroy shall exercise the executive power by and with 
the assistance and* advice of a* Cabinet of Ministers who shall be 
chosen and summoned by him av.d the majority of whom shall be 
members of the Legislature as herein constituted. 

6. The Cabinet shall be responsible for the policy and 
measures and acts of the government and the tenure of their olhoe 
shall be political and rest on the confidence of the majority of the 
members ' of the Legislative. Assepibly. Subject to this provision 
they shall hold otlice during the pleasure of the King-Emperov. 
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7. The legislature of British India shall consist of two chambers 
to be styled the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly. 

8/ The Legislative Assembly shall consist of not less than five 
hundred members elected under the provisions of this Act and the 
rules and regulations made thereunder. ^ 

9. The members of the Council of State shall not be less than 
one hundred and not less than four-fifths of whom shall, under rules 
and regulations under this Act, be elected for units representing as 
far as possible linguistic areas. The remaining one-fifth may be 
nominated by the Viceroy. 

10s The privileges, immunities and powers to be held, enjoyed 
and exercised by the two chambers of the Legislature ^ and by the 
members thereof shall bo declared arid defined by rules and regula- 
tions made by the two chambers respectively on principles similar 
to those obtaining in the Parliament of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and in respect to the Cabinet thereof^ 
at the time of the passing of this Act. 

11. No member of either chamber shall belong to the Civil or 
Military service of the counti'y and any such member shall vacate 
his seat on accepting any appointment in the said services and shall 
not be eligible for re-election, while holding any such appointment. 
This provision does not apply to the members of the Cabinet, whose 
otfices'are held on political grounds and subject to the confidence of 
the majority in .the Legislative Assembly. 

12. All Indian subjects of His Majesty the King-Kmperor of 
26 years of ago and over, are eligible to -membership of the 
Legislative Assembly and of 35 years of age and over to membership 
of* the Council of State. 

13. Buies and Begulations under this Act shall be framed by 

a joint session of both the chambers of the Legislature for the 
purpose pf declaring qualifications and disqualifications both for 
membership and for the franchise, of voting. Provided that no 
person shall be deemed disqualified to vote or for membership on 
th;e ground of a criminal conviction remaining in force unless 
the . offence of which he has been convicted is a degrading and 
infamous one. ^ . * 

14. Every subject of His Imperial Majesty • born and resident 
in the dominion or naturalised under law, who is not a minor and 
who is not an idiot or lunatic or a person convicted of a serious and 
degrading penal offence shall be entitled to vote for election to the 
Legislative Chambers of British India, provided he or she pays a 
tax, rate or cess to the Government or a Municipality, or other 
public • body established by .lav«| or pays rent to any such persoir, 
Amounting annually to not less than ten rupees, or provided he of 
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she can ordinarily read and write English or any of the vernacular 
languages of the country. 

15. The members of each chamber shall elect its own President 
and Deputy President who shall hold office for the full term of the 
Legislature with power to resign. 

16. The term of each Legislative Chamber shall be five years 
unless sooner dissolved when the Cabinet has ceased to command the 
confidence of the majority in the Legislative Assembly. 

1 7. Subject to this Act and to the Declaration of Kights 
therein contained, the Legislature shall be competent to enact laws 
for the peace, order, and good government of British India in relation 
to all and any matters. 

18. Proposals for Legislative measures may originate in either 
chamber, but all bills for imposing any tax or for appropriating 
any part of the Public Revenue shall , originate in the Legislative 
Assembly. 

19. The Council of State shall not have power to modify or 
add to any such money bill but it may recommend amendments for 
adoption by the Legislative Assembly. 

20. The two chambers of the Legislature shall meet in regular 
session at the same time, at le.ast twice every year, at the seat of 
(Tovernment. The Viceroy may also summon the two chambers to 
meet in extraordinary session. 

21. Each chamber shall decide for itself on the validity of the 
election of its own members. . . 

22. While the chambers are in session and for 30 days before 
the commencement and after the termination thereof no member 
shall be imprisoned for debt or arrested or prosecuted for any penal 
offence unlcsahe be taken by the authorities in the actual commission 
of the offence. 

23. Each chamber shall make its own rules and regulations con- 
cerning its order of business and the maintenance of order therein. 

24. The Viceroy shall ordinarily assent to every legislative 
measure passed by the two Chambers and he shall not exercise the 
power of vetoing any such except under conditions and conventions ' 
which apply to the exercise of the power of veto by His Majesty the 
King-Emperor in gelation to statutes passed by the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Provided that where any enactment presented to him for his 
consent involves vital questions of imperial importance such as th^ 
defenpe of the whole Empire or international relations, the Viceroy 
s^i hriSve poorer to reserve the same for the consideration of His 
Imperial Miy^ftty and pending His Maiiesty’s pleasure the measure 
shall not have any validity whatever. 
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25! It shall not be laifylul for the Legislative Assembly to 
adopt or pass any vote, resolution, address or bill for the appropria- 
tion of any part of the Public Revenue or any . tax or impost to any 
purpose that has not been first recommended to that house by the 
message of the Viceroy in the session in which such vote, resolution, 
address or bill is proposed. 

26. Any Bill passed by the Legislative Assembly but not 
accepted by the Council of State without material modifications 
which the Legislative Assembly is not willing to adopt shall be of 
the same force, as if it were concurred in by the Council of State, 
if it were thrice passed by the Legislative Assembly substantially in 
the same form during one and the same term. 

27. With the concurrence of both the Chambers for the 
purpose, any vote, resolution or bill may be considered by a joint 
session of both the Chambers and the decision shall be according to the 
majority of the members of both the Chambers present and voting. 

28. Any member of the Cabinet is entitled to appear in either 
Chamber of the Legislature and address it but he shall not be 
entitled to vote therein unless he is a member thereof. 

29. The Secretary of State for India shall hold, enjoy and 
exercise powers similar to those of the Secretary for the Self- 
Governing Dominions, and he shall have no council and his salary as 
well as the salaries of his llitder-secretaries and Assistant Secretaries 
and the establishment, if any, shall not be paid out of the revenues 
of India, but shall be provided by the Parliament of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

30. Declaration of Rights. 

(1) British India is one and indivisible and all political power 
is inherent in the people thereof to the same extent as in any other 
people or nation of the British Empire. 

(2) That all Indian subjects of his Majesty and all the subjects 
naturalised or resident in British India are equal before the law, and 
there shall be no penal or administrative law in force in this country, 
whether substantive or procedural, of a discriminative nature. 

(3) That no Indian subject of His Majesty shall be liable to 
suffer in personal liberty, life, property, or in respect of his freedom 
of speech or right of public meetings except under laws made^ under 
the provisions of this Act and under a sentence by a Coprt of Justice 
as the result of a lawful and open trial. 

(4) Every Indian subject of^His Majesty shall be entitled to 
bear arms without any previous permission or licence from any 
authority and the rights shall not . cease temporarily or permanently 
except under a sentence by a Court of Justice convicting him of a 
criminal offence involving his abuse of such, right. 
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(5) The Press shall* be free and no licence or securky shall be 
demanded on the registration of a press or newspaper. 

(6) No torture or corporal punishment of any kind and no 
degrading or unnatural punishment shall be legal in the Dominion 
of British India, whether as punishment on conviction for a penal 
offence or by way of disci piline in Army, Navy, or among convicts 
or for any purpose whatsoever. 

(7) Every Indian subject of His Majesty accused of a criminal 
offence shall be furnished as soon as he is arrested with infor- 
mation disclosing the nature of the accusation and all evidence in 
support of the accusation shall be taken before him in open court 
subject to cross-examination by him or his counsel, and he shall be 
entitled to processes to have his evidence produced to rebut the 
evidence against him. 

(8) No such person shall be arrested for an offence except when 
taken in the act, otherwise than under* the*authority of a warrant 
issued by a Magistrate or Justice of the Peace stating on the face 
of it the nature and particulars of the offence. Every such person 
accused of an offence not punishalde with death shall be entitled to 
bail and a Superior Court of Justice may allow him bail in cases 
punishable with death. 

(9) E\ery Indiati subject accused of an offence punishable 
otherwise than with simple imprisonment for three months or with 
fine only is entitled to demand his trial by Jury. 

(10) An appeal both in law and on the facts shall bo allowed 
from every conviction and »o appeal shall be allowed from a sentence 
of acquittal, provided a retrial may be ordered by a decision of the 
Full Bench of a High Court in cases of grave miscarriage of Justice. 

(11) In criminal trials no confession shall be evidence against 
any accused person unless made in the course of the trial freely and 
voluntarily in the immediate presence of the trying Judge and no 
conviction shall be based on any such confession withdrawn before 
the close of the trial. 

(12) Confession of co-accused are not evidence . against any 
person and the evidence of accomplices whatever the number, is 
.insufficient for a conviction unless such evidence is substantially 
corrobbrated by the.evidence of persons of unimpeachable, character 
relating both to material particulars and the identity of the accused. 

(13) No person shall be searched without his i)revious consent 
except under a lawful warrant by a Magistrate in executing the 
provisions of the penal law. 

(14) The private domicile of every Indian subject of his Majesty 
js sacred and inviolable and no search of the same . or its premises 
shall take place without the previous written consent of the 

21 
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occupier thereof except under a lawful warrant describing the 
particular -part to bo searched and the purpose of the search, issued 
by a Magistrate or Court of Justice, 

(15) The free comniunication of thoughts aud opinions is one 
of the most precious of men’s rights. Every Indian subject of His 
Majesty may speak, write and print freely subject for answering for 
the abuse of this liberty in the erases proscribed by law. 

(16) No person shall be prosecuted on account of his opinions, 
provided their manifestation does not disturb the public order by 
law established. 

(17) The people are entitled freely and peacefully to assemble 
for purposes of deliberation on any subject, political, social, literary, 
scientihe or other in a closed hall or open air and the authorities 
have no right to prohilbit or dissolve any such assembly. 

(18) Next to the defence of the country and to the 
maintenance of the supremacy of the law, the most prominent 
function of the Government is the devotion of all the classes of 
]>eople, general, scientific and technical freely and cheaply. 

(10) Every Indian subject of His Majesty and all others 
resident in India and subject to the law in force in British India 
are entitled to a WRIT of Habeas Corpus from a Court of Justice 
•not inferior to a District or Session’s Court. 

(20) The right to the WRIT of Habeas Corpus shall not be 
suspended except by an Act of the Indian Legislature in case of 
foreign war or internal rebellion. 

(21) No bill of attainder or ex-posh facto law shall be passed. 

(22) No Civilian subject of His Ma.lesfy shall be tried 
otherwise than in accordance with due process of law by the 
ordi nary ' tribunals. 

(23) No conviction for seditioi^ or State-offences shall be 
lawful except upon the testimony of two witnesses other than 
accomplices to the same overt act or on confession in open court 
trying the prisoner. 

(24) Treason against British India or the United Kingdom 
shall consist only in levying war against them or in adhering to 
their enemies or giving them aid and comfort during a war. 

(25) There shall be no penalty of death or forfeiture of property 
for political or other offences except for murder or treason during a 
foreign invasion. 

(26) In cases of riots, no armed force shall interfere, unless it 
has been previously attacked, until the crowd causing the riot has 
been three times summoned in ^the name of the King-Emperor and 
of the Law to disperse and has declined to do so. 

(27) The male inhabitants of the Dominion shall be 
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compulsorily trained and drilled for the purpose of the defSnce of the 
country under suitable laws but shall not be subject to compulsory 
service except in a grave national crisis. 

(28) That all laws, ordinances and regulations, now or hereafter 
in existence, that are anywise inconsistent with the provisions of this 
statute shall be void and of no vaildity whatever- 

31. The Legislature shall have power to divide British India 
into divisions for purposes of administration and these divisions shall, 
as nearly as may be practicable, be made on a linguistic basis. 

32. Any member of the Cabinet may be tried for a charge 
brought against him as such by the Legislative Assembly, before a 
Court of Impeachment composed of the permanent Judges of a High 
Court, and of an equal number of members of the Council of Sate 
elected by that body. The Viceroy, may, with the concurrence of 
the Legislative Assembly, cause any otlier person to be tried before 
the Court of Impeachment for crimes which he considers especially 
dangerous to the State. 

The Court of Impeachment may be constituted generally or 
specially for any case and it may sit after the dissolution of the 
legislature, if it takes place in the midst of the trial of a case and 
until lit is disposed of. The Court of Impeachment shall elect its 
President from among its members. Where the Court is e(|ually 
divided on opinion, the accused shall be acquitted. 

33. Proposals by way of amendment for the alteration of or 
additions to this constitution may be made in either ebamber of the 
Legislature in the form of an ordinary Bill. But it must be finally 
passed in both chambers by a. majority of not less than two- thirds of 
its members. But the copstitutiou shall not bo deemed altered in 
accordance with the act thus passed until it is submitted lor the 
judgment of the country by the dissolution of the Legislature and 
’as an issue before the electors for the next election. And the act 
shall come into force as an amendment of the constitution only if it 
be rectified by similar majorities in each chamber of the newly 
elected Legislature. 



The New Constitution of the 

Indian National Congress. 

The Creed. 

Article r. — The object of the Indian National Congress is the 
attainment of Svvarajya by the people of India by all legitimate and 
peaceful means. 

Article ii. — Every delegate elected to the Indian National 
Congess shall be deemed to have expressed his or her acceptance of 
the object of the Congress and the methods of its attainment, as laid 
down in the foregoing Article, aud shall be bound by the constitu- 
tion and the Eules of the Congress. 

The Sessions of the Congress. 

Article in. — (a) The Indian National Congress shall ordinarily 
meet once every year during Christmas holidays at such place as 
may have been decided upon at its previous session, or such other 
place as may be determined by the All-India Congress Committee 
hereinafter referred to. * 

(b) An extraordinary session of the Congress may be summoned 
by the All- India Congress committee either of its own motion or cii 
the requisition of a Majority of the Provincial Congress comittees, 
wherever it may deem it advisable to hold such sessior\8 and the 
Articles of this Constitution shall apply with such modifications as 
the All-India Congress Committee may consider necessary in respect 
of eaqh such session. 

Compona.nt Parts of the Congress. 

Article IV. — The Indian National Congress^ shall consist^of the 
following organisations : — 

(a) The Indian National Congress; (b) Provincial Congress* 
committees, (c) District Congress committees ; (d) Sub-divisional 
or Taluk Congress committees ; (e) The All-India Congress 
Committee ; (f) The British corSmittee of the Congress and such 
other Committee outside India as may from time to time be 
recognised by the Congress in this behalf ; and (g) Bodies formed 
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or organised periodically by the Provincial DistricJt Congress 
Committees such as the Reception Committee of the Congress and 
Provincial or District Conferences. 

Article V. — No person shall be eligible to be a member of any of 
the organisations referred to in the foregoing Article, unless he or she 
has attained the age of 21 and expresses in writing his or her accep- 
tance of the pbject and methods as laid down in Article 1 of this 
constitution and of the Rules of the Congress. 

Provincial Congress Committees. 

Article vr — For the purpose of forming Provincial Congress 
committees, India including Indian States, shall be divided into the 
following provinces on a linguistic basis : — 

(1) Madras (Tamil) with headquarters at Madras. 

(2) Andhra (Telugu) with headquarters at Madras. 

(3) Karnatak (Canarese) with^ headquarters at Belgauni or 
bharwar. 

(4) Maharastra (Marathi) with head<iuarters at Bombay or 
Poona. 

(5) Gujrat (Gujarati) with headquarters at Bombay or Ahme- 
dabad. 

(6) Sindh (Sindhi) with headquarters at Hyderabad. 

(7) The Punjab including the North-West Frontier Province 
(Punjabi) with headquarters at Lahore. 

(8) Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and British Rajputana (Hindustani) 
with headquarters at Delhi. 

(9) The United Prc^inces (Hindustani) with headquarters at 
Allahabad. 

(10) The Central Provinces (Hindustani) with headquarters at 
Nagpur or Jubbulpore. 

(11) Berar and the Central Provinces (Marathi) with headquar- 
ters at Amraoti or Nagpore 

(12) Behar (Hindustani) with headquarters at Patna. 

(13) Orissa (Oriya) including all Oriya speaking parts of Bengal, 
Andhra and the C. P. with headquarters at Cuttack. 

(14) Bengal including Assam (Bengali) with headquarters at 
Calcutta. 

fl5) Burma (Burmese) with headip^arters at Rangoon. 

Provided that the Congress may from time to time assign 
partiqular Indian States to particular Provinces and a Provincial 
Congress Committee may in its turn allot particular Indian State.s 
assigned to it by the Congress to particular Districts within its 
jurisdiction. 

Article VJi. — There shall bo a Provincial Congress committee 
in oaoh of the Pioviiice named in the foregoing Article with powers 
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to form District, Sub-Dividonal or Taluk committees audio act for 

the Province in Congress niatters. 

Each Provincial Congress committee shall "consist of mernbers 
who fulfil the conditions set forth in Article v. hereof and pay in 
advance the annual subscription fixed by that Committee^ 

The members of each Provincial Congress Committee shall elect 
its Office-bearers in the usual mannor. i , 

Article vttt. — District, Sub- Divisional or Taluk committees 
shall be formed in the manner laid down by the respective Provincial 
Congress committees. 

. The Annual Session. 

Article IX. — The annual session of the Congress shall 
consist of : — 

(а) Delegates elected in the manner hereinafter provided. 

(б) Guests invited by the Reception committee. 

(c) Visitors. 

(fl) The Reception committee. 

Electorates and Delegates. 

Article x. — (a) Each Provincial Congress committee shall be 
responsible for the election of delegates to the Congress. No one shall 
be qualified for election who is not of the age of 21 years and who 
does not subscribe to the Congress Creed. The number of delegates 
shall be not more than one for every 50 thousand inhabitants of 
the province in its jurisdiction, including Native States therein, in 
aocordanco with the last census, provided however, that the inclusion 
of Native states in the electorate shall not be taken to include any 
interference by the Congress with the internal affairs of such States. 

{b) Each Provincial Congress committee shall frame rules for 
election of delegates, due regard being had to the return of women 
delegates and representatives of minorities, special interests or 
classes needing special protection. 

(c) The rules shall provide for the organisation of electorates 
and shall prescribe the procedure to be adopted for securing the 
proportional representation (by a single transferred vote) of every 
variety of political opinion. The rules framed by each Provincial 
Congress committee shall be sent to the General Secretaries of the 
Congress not later than the 30th April 1921 which Rules shall be 
published for General information by the Secretaries as .soon as 
possible after the receipt thereof. • 

{d) Each Provincial Congress Committee shall send to the Recep- 
tion Committee of the ensuing session of the Congress an alphabatical 
list of tbe delegates so elected, containing full name, .occupati >n, age, 
sox, religion and address of each of them to reach the Committee 
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not later than the 16th day of December every year arid in case of 
ail extraordinary session rot later than ten days before the date 
advertised for the liolding of such session. 

Article xi. — (a) Every committee in India entitled to elect 
delegates under the foregoing Article shall pay annually such subs- 
cription to the All-India Congress committee as may be fixed by it 
from time to ti/ne. No Committee which has not paid its subscrip- 
tion for the current year shall be entitled to elect delegates to the 
Congress for that year. 

(b) No member of a Committee who has not paid his subscrip- 
tion for the current year shall be entitled to vote or be elected. 

Article XTi. — Each Committee referred to in Article x shall 
issue a certificate to the delegates duly elected in accordance with 
the form hereto attached, marked Appendix A, and signed by the 
Secretary of the committee. . 

Article xiii. — Every delegate on presenting such a certificate 
and on paying a fee of Rs. 20 at the Congress office shall receive 
a ticket entitling him to admission to the Congress Pandal and a 
s^at in the enclosure set apart for the delegates. 

Article .xiv. — Delegates shall alone have the power of voting at 
the Congress sitting or otherwise and taking part in its deliberations. 

The Reception Committee. 

Article xv. — The Reception committee shall be formed by . ^the 
Provincial Congress committee at least six months before the 
meeting of the annual seS|ion and may include persons who are not 
members of the Provincial Congress committee. The members of 
the Reception committee shall x>ay not less than Rs 25 each. 

Article xvi — The Reception committee shall elect its own 
Chairman who need not be a member of the Provincial^Coiigress 
committee. 

Article xvir. — The further^ powers of the Reception comiiiittoe 
shall be to collect funds for the Congress Session, to elect the 
President of the Congress in the manner setforth in the following 
Article, and to. make all the necessary arrangements for the rcceptiQii 
of delegates, guests and visitors. 

* ^ Rlectioii of the President. 

Article xvfii. — The several Provincial Congress "‘Committees 
shall, as far as possible, by the end of June, suggest to the Reception 
committee the names of persons who 'are, in their opinion, eligiUe 
for the presidentship of the Congress, and the Reception committee 
shall, as far as possible in the first week of July, submit to all the Pro- 
vincial committees the names as suggested for their final recommen- 
•dations provided that such final recommendation 'will be of any one 
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but not more of such names, and cho Reception committee shall, as 
far as possible, meet in the month of August to consider such recom- 
mendations, If the persons recommended by a miijority of the '^Pro- 
vincial Congress committees is accepted by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Reception committee present at a special meeting called 
for the purpose, that person shall be the President of the next 
Congress. If, however, the Reception committee is unable to accept 
the President recommended by the Provincial Congress committees, 
or in the case of emergency by resignation, death or otherwise of the 
President elected in this manner, the matter shall forthwith be 
referred by it to the All- India Congress committee, whose decision 
shall be arrived at, as far as possible, before the end of September. 
In either case, the election shall be final, provided that in no case 
shall the person so elected as President belong to the Province 
in which the Congress is to be held. 

Article xix — The Reception Committee shall hand over to the 
All-India Congress committee half the delegation fees immediately 
after the termination of the Congress session, ordinary or extraordi- 
nary, and this amount shall be remitted by the All-India Congiess 
committee to the British Congress committee within one month 
of the Congress session. The balance remaining with the Reception 
committee after meeting all the expenses shall be handed over to 
the All-India Congress committee within three months of the termina- 
tion of tlm session. If the amount of half the delegation fees is not 
sufficient to defray the cxpences of the British Congress Committee 
the All-India Congress Committee shall illake adequate provision for 
the same from its own funds. 

Article xx — The receipts and expenditure of the Reception 
Committee shall be audited by an Auditor or Auditors appointed by 
the All-India Congress Committee. 

The All-India Congress^ Committee. 

Article xxi — The All-India Congress Committee shall consist 
of 100 members exclusive of ex-officio members. The ex-officio 
members shall be all past Presidents of the Congress residing or 
present in India:, and the General Secretaries heii3inafter referred to 
in Article xxv, who shall also be ex-officio General Secretaries of the 
All-India Congress Committee. 

Each. Province shall elect, from among its delegates elected to 
the Congress for the year, members of the All-India committee to 
represent that province, before the .15th of December in the manner 
prescribed by the Rules made by the Provincial Congress committee 
concerned in this behalf. The representation of the different 



Resolutions 

Rosolution 1 — ^The Congress Creed 

The Congress met again on 28th» December, 1920 
for passing Resolutions. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in moving the Resolution on article 1 of the 
Indian National Congress, said : — 

The Resolution, which 1 have the honour to move, is as 
follows : — 

“ The object of the Indian National Congress is the attainment 
of Swaraj ya l)y the people of India by all legitimate and peaceful 
means.” 

Mr. Gandhi's Speech. 

I do not propose to detain you for any length of time 
over proposing this Resolution to you in a few religious words. 
1 am already absolved from that infliction because Lala Lajpat Rai 
has already arrived, and ho has undertaken the task of explaining 
that resolution to you in English. I just want to say a few word^, — 
personal words — to those who may. not have followed my Hindustani. 
In my humble opinion tWh Congress will have done the rightest 
thing if it unanimously adopts this resolution. 

There are only two kinds of objection, so far as I understand, 
that will be advanced from this platform. One is that we may not 
to-day think of dissolving British connection. What I say is that 
it is derogatory to national dignity to think of permanence of British 
connection at any cost ( hear, hear ). We are labouring under a 
grievous wrong which it is the personal duty of every Indian to get 
redressed. This British Government not only refuses to redress the 
wrong ! but it refuses to ackno\]^ledge its mistake ; and as long as 
it rotf^ins that attitude, it can not be possible for us to say that all 
that we want to beior all that we want to get is retaining British 
connection, no matter what difficulties lie in your path.*^ We must 
make the clearest possible declaration to the world and to the 
wholeK)f India that we may not possibly^ have British connection if 
the British people will not do this elementary justice. I do not 
for one moment suggest that we want to end British connection at 
all cost unconditionally. If the British connection is for the ad- 
vancement of India, we do not want to destory it ; but if it is 
22 
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inconsisteift with dur national self-respect, then it is our bounded 
duty to destory it (hear, hear). There is rooirv,in this Resolution 
for ' both those who believe that by retaining British connection 
we can purify ourselves and purify the British people, and those who 
have no such belief, as for instance, take the extreme case of Mn 
Andrews. He says all hope for India is gone for keeping "British 
connection. He says there must be complete severance, complete 
independence (hear hear). There is room enough in this Creed for 
a man like Mr. Andrews. Also take another illustration— a man 
li ke myself or my brother Shaukat Ali. There is certainly no room 
for us. If we have eternally to subscribe to the doctrine whether 
those wrongs are redressed or not, we shall have to absolve ourselves 
within, the British Empire, there is no room for me in the Creed. 
Therefore, this Creed is elastic enough to take in both shades of 
opinion and the British people will have to beware that if they do 
•not want to do justice it will be the bounden duty of every Indian 
to destroy that Empire. Then we have some argument as to the 
means. I will have the right of reply, so I do not want to address 
myself on that question now. 

Scuffle in Bengal Camp. 

I want just now to wind up my remarks with a personal appeal 
and withdrawing attention to an object lesson that was presented 
in the Bengali camp yesterday. If you want Swaraj, you have got 
a demonstration of how to get Swaraj. There was a little bit of 
skirmish, a little bit of squabble and a little bit of difference in the 
Bengal camp, as there will' always bo differences so long as. the world 
lasts. I have known differences between husband and wife, because 
1 am still a husband. I have noticed differences between parent 
and children because 1 am still a father of four boys and they are all 
strong enough to destroy their father so far as bodily strength is 
concerned. So I possess that varied experience of husband and 
parent. I know that we shall always have squabbles. We shall 
always have differences but the lesson that I want to draw your 
attention to, is that I had the honour and the privilege of addressing 
both parties. They gave me their undivided attention aDd,^ what 
is more, they showed their attachment, their affection and their 
fellowship for me by accepting the humble advice th%t I had the 
honour of tending to them and 1 advised them 1 am not here t6 
distribute justice. The Justice that can be awarded is through ouf 
worthy PtMident. But I ask you not to go to the president, you 
need not worry iim. If you are* strong, if you are brave, if you are 
intent upon getting Swaraj and if you really want to revise the 
Creed then you willbpttle upon your rage. You will bottle up all 
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the feelings of injustice that may rankle in your hearts^and forget 
these things here UQcler this very roof and 1 tell them to forget their 
differences, to forget the wrongs. I do not want to tell you, or 
go into, the history of ’ that incident. Probably most of you know. 
I simply want to invite your attention to the fact. 1 do not say 
they have settled their differences. I hope they have. But I do 
know that they* undertook to forget the differences. 

They undertook not to worry the President. They undertook 
not to make any demonstiation here or in the Subjects Committee 
and all honpur to those who listened to that advice. I only want 
my Bengali friends and all the other friends who have come to this 
great assembly with a fixed determination to seek nothing but the 
betterment of their country, to seek nothing but the advance of 
. their respective rights, to seek nothing but the conservation of the 
national honour. I appeal to every one of * you to copy the example 
set by those who felt' aggrieved and who felt that their heads wore 
broken. I know before we have done with this great battle on 
which we have embarked at the Special Sessions of the Congress, 
we have to go probably, possibly, through a sea of blood but let it 
not be said of us or any one of us that we are guilty of shedding 
blood, but let it be said by generations yet to be born that we 
suffered, that we shed not somebody’s blood but our own and so I 
have no hesitation in saying that I do not want to show much 
sympathy for those who had their heads broken or who W6ro 
said to be oven in danger of losing their life. What does it 
matter ‘1 It is much bettef to die at the hands at least of our 
own countrymen. What is there to revenge ourselves about 
or upon t So I ask everyone of you that if at any time there is 
blood boiling within you against some fellow countrymen of yours, 
even though he may be in the employ of Government, even though 
he may be in the Secret service or he may belong to the detective 
Department, you will take care not to be offended and not to return 
blow • ''r blow. Cnderstand that the very moment you return the 
blow from the detective yopr cause is lost. That is your non>violent 
campaign and so I ask everyone of you not to retaliate but to bottli 
up all • your rage, to dismiss your rage from you and you will rise 
braver men. 1 am%tOre to congratulate those who have' restrained 
themselves from going to the President and bringing the dispute 
before him. Therefore I appeal to those who feel aggrieved to fdel 
that they will have done the right thing in forgetting it and tKpy 
have not forgotten I ask them to ti^ to forget the thing, and that is 
the object lesson to which I wanted to draw your attention. If you 
want to carry this Besolution do not carry this resolution only by 
' Acclamation though I shall want your acclamation for thie resolution^ 
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But I want you to accompany the carrying oiit of this resolution 
with a faith and resolution which nothing on ^arth can move, that 
you* are intent upon getting Swaraj at the earliest possible moment 
and that you are intent upon getting Swaraj by means that is 
legitimate, that is honourable, and by means that is non-violent, 
that is peaceful. You have resolved upon this thing that so far as 
you can see to-day wo cannot give battle to this Governmet by 
means of stool but we can give battle by exercising what I have so 
often called soul force and soul force is not the prerogative of one 
man or a Sanyasi or even of a so-callod saint. Soul force is the 
prerogative of every human being, female or male, and therefore 
I say to my countrymen, if they want to accept this resolution, to accept 
it with that fixed determination and to understand that it is inaugu- 
rated under such good and favourable auspices as I have described 
to you. I have done. If there is any thing which I have got to 
explain I shall do so it myself. I thank you very much for giving 
me this patient hearing. May God grant that you will pass this 

Resolution unanimously. May God grant that you will also have 

the courage and the ability to carry out the Resolution and that within 
one year (loud and prolonged cheers). 

Lala Lajpat Rai. 

Lala Lajpat Rai in seconding the resolution moved by Mahatma 
Gandhi on the change of the Congress creed said : — 

Mr. President, brother and sister delegates, ladies and gentle- 
men : I have been commissioned to Second this proposition in 
English and I will carry out that commission. I consider this reso- 
lution to be of the greatest importance not only at the present 
juncture but also for the future’ of my country. The creed of 
the Congress has a history of its own which with your permission 1 

intend to relate in a few words. Most of you who have studied 

the history of the Indian National Congress know how the split at 
Surat took place in 1907. 1 took part in the proceedings of that 

Congress and 1 was one of the unfortunate causes that were at that 
time relied upon, at least superficially, to be at the bottom of that 
split and therefore I know some\vhat how that split came abou^. One 
of the fundamental differences at that time beti'een the two parties 
since then called the Moderates and Extremists was that a few of 
the so called Extremists, not all of them but a few of the so called 
Extremists, believed that it would only work for the completie inde- 
pendence of India and was no^ for its retention within the British 
Empire. That was one of the fears that underlay the proceedings 
that led to. that split. After the Convention was created at Surat, 
we met at Allahabad some time early in 1908 to consider the draft 
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of this creod aiid to .pa^s the constitution. I was present at that time 
and I am prepare^ to tell you that even at that time I was opposed 
to the creed and to the requirement of its being signed before any 
body could attend a meeting of- the Indian National Congress. My 
reason for that opposition was this : Not that I believed at that time 
that wo had either the means or the will to work for complete 
independence or for taking out India from the British Empire, but 
1 thought that none of us had the right to exclude from the delibera- 
tions of this Congress any body who pitched his ideal so high as the 
complete independence of his mother country (hoar, hear) and I tell 
you that one chief point for consideration before me was that no 
assembly in India could be called ‘ national ^ which precluded by 
virtue of this creed a man of the purity and of the ability and of the 
absolute disinterestedness and high patriotism of the nation us 
Aurabindo Ghose (hear, hear).- Thatyv^as my reason, because I knew 
there were some friends at that time who were not prepared to sign 
that creed. However, at. that time the public opinion of the country 
was not in favour of going so far and therefore the creed was passed 
and adopted. Now about 12 or 13 years have rolled by, and since 
many events have happened which practically make it compulsory, 
almost obligatory, to change the creed and I am prepared here to 
say that it could not be changed in a better way than it has been 
done I say it is only a development of the policy which was adopted 
at the last special session in passing the resolution of non-co-opera- 
tion: After the passing of that resolution on non-co-operation, you 
could not certainly exclude from the deliberations of this Congress 
those people who were not prepared to sign the old creed. Even 
at the present moment I am not prepared to say that the majority 
of this assembly or the vast majority of thinking people in the 
country are prepared to say that we will at once go in for Complete 
independence or that we are going to fight for it at once or that we 
shall not remain within the British Commonwealth, if that were 
possible for us to do. Gentlemen, I want here to take this opportu- 
nity of pointing out that wo shall be lacking in frankness, we shall be 
lacking in patriotism, we shall be lacking in honesty and truth, if wie 
are n<jt to announce in the clearest possible terms the change of men- 
tality that has com^ over the country. Wo are here assembled in 
this Congress not to express our individual views but,'}tCcordirig to 
the old traditions of the country, to focuss public opinion of this 
countny and to place in the form of a resolution (hear, hear). . What 
does the change in the creed aim at 1 A notice to the British public 
and the British Government that alftiough we do not at the present 
moment aim, directly aim, to go out of this British Empire or 
what we may call the British Commonwealth but if we remain in 
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the British' Commonwealth or the British Empire wo shall not 
•remain at the dictation of anybody. W.e shall yemain there by our 
free* choice and free will, and that free choice and free will we can 
only exercise and express, when we are allowed to do so by the 
legitimate and peaceful means. 

t. 

Britain's Broken Pledges. , 

There are friends here from the British Isles for whom I have 
got the greatest respect and I want them to convey this message 
from this assembly to the British people that as a people dealing 
with another people we are in no way hostile to them. We are 
not actuated by any motives of enmity or hostility but at the same 
time we want them to tell their Government that this country has 
absolutely no faith in the justice-loving instincts of Great Britain 
not only that but 1 want it to be said from this platform that we 
•have lost all faith even in the sanity of British statesmanship. 

I consider British statesmanship, when it sent ^tbat despatch on 
the affairs of the Punjab in which they praised or took upon them- 
selves to pay a tribute of praise to Bir Michael O’Dyer (shame), 
by those sentences practically declared its brankruptcy. Wo want 
it to be taken from this platform not only then but even previously 
we had lost faith in British statesmanship but that was the 
chief sealing point which has sealed our opinion of British states- 
manship and British justice. 

The other day I road a telegram in which it was stated ’that 
in the House of Lords Lord Selbourno ‘'expressed his resentment 
at the conduct of those Indians who were disseminating in this 
country that Ihe British pledges and British words wore not to bo 
relied upon. Of course he wanted the Government of India to 
carry on a counteracting propaganda to meet those charges and to 
contradict those people who were making those charges. I, in this 
open Congress, in this assembly of twenty thousand of my country 
men, containing some of the cream of this country, want to tell 
Lord Selborne that we have absolutely no faith in British pledges 
or British words (heai, hear), (right you are). I want him to open 
up the pages of Indian history, he will find that the British Rule 
in Ipdia is a continuous record of broken pledges and unfulfilled 
promises (shame). Does he want us at the present moment to 
continue to delude ourselves into the good faith of British pledges 
and British promises ? We do not want to go into the past history 
or to open up the past record of British connection with India. 

But 1 challenge any one that not a single decade of British 
Rule in India has gone about without a breach of faith and breach 
of promises and breach of pledges (hear). • Pledges made most^ 
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solemnly in the name of His Majesty, or Her Mejesty, promises 
made clearly, unajnbiguously by the responsible Government of 
Great Britain, have not only remained, most of them, unfufilled 
but they have been actually broken (shame). 1 will not go over 
past history of how Lord Dalhousie simply swept away those 
pledges and promises but the recent history is enough to furnish mo 
with instances 'of those broken pledges. It will be fresh to the 
memory of my country-men how Lord Curzon tried to sweep away 
practically the Queen’s proclamation by saying that it was a. piece of 
o! rhetoric (shame). Ijord Curzon was not an irresponsible politician. 
He was the Viceroy of India and at the present moment Foreign 
Secretary of the British Empire. Then we come later on to His 
Most P]xcellent, to His Greatest Excellency the present Prime 
Minister of England, Mr. Lloyd George (shame). If Lord Selborne 
had been present here, 1 would have , asked him to point out to me 
a single member of the present British Cabinet whoso words carry 
greater weight than those of a grocer (A voice, “or a milkman” and 
another voice *‘not grocer but gambler”). Mr. Llyod George 
embodies in himself the chivalry, the nobility and the patriotism 
and power of the British Empire and we know how he deceived 
the Indian Musalmans and how he broke those pledges to the ear, 
still maintaining that he had never broken his pledges (shame). 1 
can understand an honest man saying that those , pledges were 
made under stress of necessity and that politics knows no law and 
therefore they can be broken with impunity but what about the 
honesty of a man who says^that ho has stuck to those pledges while 
the whole world says that he has broken them to the ear. 

Coming down from his Excellency the Prime minister wo 
shall examine a little the ethical frame of mind of His Excellency 
the War Minister. Are we going to place any faith in Mr. Winston 
Churchill who is spoken of as the future Viceroy of India (no.. no) ? 
Are we going to place faith in the words of Lord Curzon, Foreign 
Minister, (no, no?). Are we going to place faith in the word of 
Mr. Balfour (no, no) ? May I ask somebody to point out to me who 
among the British Cabinet is entitled to our confidence? (none) 
(a voi^e.'. Lord Milner). My friend suggests here Lord Milner, 
(laughter.) Mr. Satyamurti suggests Mr. Montagu, (no, no, never) 
(a voice O’ Dwyer). Under the circumstances it is absolutely futile 
for any British statesman to expect that India can place any more 
faith Of any confidence in the words and pledges of British statesmen 
(hear, hear, no, no). ^ 

Change of creed : a notice to Britain 

Very well, you are right in saying “no ” but by this 
change of creed we want to give notice to the British public and 
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British Govornment that it is our deliberate considered opinion (hear, 
hear). We are not even now averse to remain within British 
Commonwealth, if we are allowed to remain, on our terms by our free 
choice and by our free will we will decide that question, when the 
time comes, on its merits in the light of our own interests and not 
by coercion or fear. Ladies and Gentlemen, that is a kind of ‘ notice 
however innocent, however harmless, which we give to the British 
nation in the British Government and I tell you we should be false 
to our country, we should be absolutely failing in our duty, if at the 
present day we fail to give that clear notice. 

To the British people, and British Government, I want to say 
one word, about the play on the words Empire or Commonwealth.” 
May I ask if there is any British Commonwealth ? (no). (Mr. Holford 
Knight — *‘not yet)”. Mr. Holford Knight says not yet. Very well. 
Then where is that British Commonwealth in which we can 
remain on terms of equality (a voice : nowhere.) As to the British 
Empire^ I would rather be slave than willingly consent to be a part 
of an empire which enslaves so many millions of human beings. 1 do 
not want to share the rights and responsibilities of such an empire. 
There are many friends of mine for whom I have the greatest 
respect and who are very much revered in this country for their past 
services. They are not in the Congress now, who are very fond of 
claiming to be the future partners of this Empire. If they want to 
be partners in an Empire which is based and founded upon the blood 
and loss of liberty and rights of many millions of human beings they 
may like it but I for one would not likd'to.be in that. It is very 
flattering, it is very gratifying to .some people, it is a high honour to 
be citizens of such an empire. First of all that empire denies to me 
the rights and the privilege of citizenship. But even if I have that 
citizenship 1 would be ashamed of it and never bo proud of it. 
Therefore, I need not dilate very much upon this point. I want to 
tell you that it is absolutely nebessary for us, in the present state of 
affairs in this country to bo absolutely frank. 

Making of Swaraf. 

Some of my friends say that is a dubious phrase, *swar^j ” If 
they mean by this that the phrase has two teeanings within or 
without the British empire, without making it clear, 1 will say they 
are right because the word has been deliberately used for the 
purpose of enabling us to remain within this commonweallii if we 
choose when that Commonwealf^h has been established or go out of 
it when we like. In that sense that word may be construed to have 
a double meaning. It has no double meaning blit it* is a word 
which leaves the choice of the two conditions to us< That is the 
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first part of the resolution, “Attainment of Swaraj by the people of 
India • 

Need of non-vioiencei 

The other part of the Eesolution deals with the means. There 
are 8om*e friends here for whom I have groat respect, who think that 
wo might have very well ommitted any mention of the means. 1 am 
afraid I cannot agree with them. The reason is this, I am one of 
those who believe that every Nation has, when the . occasion arises, 
the inherent right of armed rebellion against a repressive, autocratic 
Government but 1 do not believe that we have either the means or 
even the will for such an armed rebellion at the present time. 1 will 
not discuss the future possibilities (hear, hear) but I want that my 
countrymen should not have any misconception or misgivings about 
the fact that the leaders of the National Congress do not want them 
to resort to violence for the attainment of any of the objects which 
have been laid before them. It is absolutely necessary in the 
present state of feeling in the country to lay emphasis on that point 
because passions have been roused, feelings have been excited, and 
there is a very bitter resentment in the minds of the people against 
the doings of the British Government, and therefore the more we 
emphasise this point the greater the need of it and the greater the 
use of it. It cannot be too frequently and too sufficiently 
emphasised that we entirely abhor and dislike any kind of violeihce 
used, against individuals or used rather in a fit of passion or anger 
or resentment. • 

Recent Elections. 

I want to congratulate my> countrymen in carrying on the very 
onerous duty in performing a very difficult task in connecfion with 
the recent elections. There have been so few untoward events. Events 
have happened here and there which we deplore, which we condemn 
and repudiate but my wonder is that they have been so few and not 
more. The feeling and the excitement, the anger and the passion of 
the country have been so much roused of late that it would be very 
difficult to coutrpl it by any human being. Consider that the 
country has displaced, on the whole, (mark my words ‘‘on the 
whole a sobriety and appreciation of the situation for which \ve 
may well congratulate ourselves. I want to express that at least in my 
province with the exception of a few of these untoward events we 
have, within the last six months, year, inspite 

of the- grayest possible provocation, maintained peace which does 
great credit to the Punjabis. If ever therefore in the future there is 
any exhibition of violence, there is any recrudescence of disorder, it 
23 
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will not bo we who shall be responsible for it, but the British 
Government. (A Voice : Eutopean Association.). I don’t care anything 
for the European Association. I would not even mention their name. 
But I want to tell the Bureaucracy that if they continue in their 
policy of repression — cruel, uncalled for repression — aljsolutely 
un.iu8tifi6d in the face of the citcumstanoes, they shall he responsible 
for the conseiiuences and not any of us (here, here), ' 

Repression in the Punjab. 

You will pardon me for this brief reference to the Punjab, 
particularly because I find that although the same kind of speeches 
are being delivered all over the country, the same kind of things 
happening all over the country, the same kind of feeling being 
exhibited and the same kind of language being used all over the 
country, well, it is the Punjab Government that decides to introduce 
’ the Seditious meetings Act (shame). I believe and I want to say 
this from this platform that without making any reflection upon the 
personal character of the immediate rulers of the Punjab, 1 think 
that in the whole of British India there is no administration which 
is more stupid, which is absolutely more unstatesmanlike and lacks in 
the quality of statesmanship than the administration of the Put jah 
(a voice ; Delhi). Delhi is only a corollary of the Punjab. We, with 
the help of our friends, of our leaders and countrymen from the 
other provinces, are determined to do our level best to maintain 
peace in the provinces, to work on peaceful lines, to go on working 
as much as we can without giving any^ reason, any occasion, for 
disturbance or disorders (a voice ; you will not be allqwed). But if 
the British Bureaucracy goes on making blunders after blunders, 
stupid and absolutely unreasonable, we do not know what might 
happen in that province. They say they want repression in that 
province because it is full of^ gun-powder. Who has made it into 
gun-powder 1 It is they who are responsible for it. We repudiate 
the charge unequivocally and unreservedly. I won’t detain you, 
gentlemen, any more but I just want to point out to you that for 
those very reasons and those very circumstances it is absolutely 
necessary that we should stick to the language of the resolution 
that has been proposed before you by Mahhtmaji, that is ‘by 
peJwjeful and legitimate means ”, and having accepted that Resolution 
as he told you in his concluding address, our duty does not end 
there. Just I want to tell you one word. The path may be lohg and 
tedious. . The goal may be distaijt though I hope it is not. The task 
may be difficult But there is nothing impossible before a nation of 
three hundred and fifteen millions (hear hear). If we decide to do 
our duty, to do our duty manfully, fearlessly, in a spirit of eelfless 
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devotion to the interest of the country, what we are aimiuR at, we 
shall achieve at no distant time and if any English men or if any 
English Party or if any English public helps us 'in attaining that 
object the glory shall be theirs (hear). We are at perfect liberty 
and from our heats we desire to work in co-operation with such 
people (hear, hear). But I may tell ydu that we may place every faith 
in the words of hn English gentleman but we can no longer place any 
faith in the words of British Statesmen [ loud and prolonged cheers 
and cries of Bandemataram]. 

Resolution 11. — N. C. O. Resolution. 

The Congress met again on 30th December 1920 for 
passing the Non-co-operation Resolution. 

Mr. C. R. Das moved the non-co-operation resolution : — 

“Whereas in the opinion of the Congress the existing Govern- 
ment of India has forfeited the confidence of the country and 
whereas the people of India are now determined to establish Swaraj 
and whereas all methods adopted by the people of India prior to the 
last special sessions of the Indian National Congress have failed to « 
secure due recognition of their rights and liberties and the redress 
of their many and grievous wrongs, more specially in reference to 
thh Khilafat and the Punjab, now this Congress, while reaffirming 
the re '>lution on non-violent non-^o-operation passed at the special 
session of the Congress at Tllalcutta, declares that the entire dr any 
part or parts of the scheme of non-violent non-co-operation with the 
renunciation of voluntary association with the present Government 
at one end and the refusal to pay taxes at the other should be put 
in force at a time to be determined ^by either the Indian National 
Congress or the All-India Congress Committee and that in the 
meanwhile to prepare the country for it effective steps should 
continue to be taken in that behalf (A) by calling upon the parejits 
and guardians of school children (and not the children themselves) 
under the age of 16 years to. make greater efforts for the purpose of 
withduawing them from such schools as are owned, aided or in any 
way controlled by Gfovern^nent and concurrently to prorvide for their 
training in National Schools or by such other means '^as may be 
v^ithin their power in the absence of such schools, (B) by calling 
upon Auden ts of the age of 16 and over to withdraw without delay 
irrespective of consequences from institutions owned, aided or in any 
way controlled by Government, if they feel that it is against their 
conscience to continue in institutions which are dominated by a 
system of Government Which the nation has solemnly resolved to 
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bring to ail end, and advi&ing such students either to devote 
themselves to some special service in connection with the non-co- 
operation movement or to continue their education in National 
institution.; (C) by calling uppn the Trustees, managers and teachers 
of Government aifiliatod or aided , schools and municipalities and 
Local Boards to help to nationaKse them, (D) by calling upon lawyers 
to make greatei effort to suspend their practice and to devote their 
attention to national service including boycott of law courts by 
litigants and fellow lawyers and the settlement of disputes by 
private arbitration, (E) in order to make India economically 
independent and self-contained by calling uoon merchants and traders 
to carry out a gradual boycott of foreign trade relations to encourage 
hand spinning and hand weaving and in that behalf by having a 
scheme of economic boycott planned and formulated by a committee 
of exports to be nominated by the All India Congress Committee, 
(F) and '^generally in as much as self-saCrifice is essential to the 
success of non-co-operation by calling upon every section and. every 
man and woman in the country to make the utmost possible contri- 
bution of self-sacrifice to the national movement, (6) by organising 
committees in each village or group of villages with a provincial 
frentral organisation in the principal cities of each province for the 
* purpose of accelerating the progiess of non-co-operation, (H) by 
organising a band of national workers for a service to be called the 
Indian National Service by taking effective steps to raise National 
fund to-be called the All-India Tilak Memorial Swarajya Fund for 
the purpose of financing the foregoing muional service and the non- 
co-operation movement in general. This Congress congratulates 
the nation upon the progress made so far in working the programme 
of non-co-oporafion specially >\ith regard to the boycott of councils 
by the voters, and claims in the circumstances in which they have 
been brought into existence that the new councils do not represent 
the country and trusts that those who have allowed themselves to 
be elected in, spite of the deliberate abstention from the polls of an 
overwhelming majority of their constituents will see their way to 
resign their seats in the councils, and that if they retain their seats 
in spite of the declared wish of their respective constitueifsies in 
direct negation of the principle of denpocrac^y* the electors will 
studiously refrain from asking for any political service from such 
councillors. This Congress recognises the growing friendliness 
between the police and the soldiers and the people, and hop^ that 
the former will refuse to sujbordipate their creed and country to the 
fulfilment of orders of their officers and by courteous and considerate 
behaviour towards ithe people will remove ^ the reproach hitherto 
leyejled against them that tbey^ are devoid of any regard for. tbo 
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feeliilgs and ' sentiitlents of th^r own people, and this Congress 
appeals to all peoi^e in Government employment pending the call 
of the nation for the resignation of their service to help the national 
cause by importing greater kindness and stricter honesty in their 
dealings with their people and fearlessly and openly to attend all 
popular gatherings whilst refraining* from taking any active part 
therein and moVe specially by openly rendering financial assistance 
to the national movements. This Congress desires to lay special 
emphasis on non-violence being the integral part of the non-co- 
operation resolution and invites the attention of the people to the 
fact that non-violence in word and deed is as essential between 
people themselves as in respect of the Government, and this Congress 
is of opinion that the spirit of violeifco is not only contrary to the 
growth of a true spirit of democracy but actually retards the enforce- 
ment (if necessary) of the other stagesi.of non-co-operation. Finally, 
in order that the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs may be redressed 
and Swarajya established within one year, this Congress urges upon 
all bodies whether affiliated to the congress or otherwise to devote 
their exclusive attention to the promotion of non-violence and 
non-co-operation with the Government and in as much as the move- 
ment of non-co-operation can only succeed by a complete co-operation 
amongst the people themselves, this Congress calls upon the public 
associations to advance Hindu-Muslim unity and the Hindu delegates 
of this Congress call upon the leading Hindus to settle all disputes 
between Brahmins and non-Brahmins wherever they may be 
existing, and to make special efforts to rid Hinduism of the reproach 
of uiitouchability and respectfully urges the religious heads to help 
the growing desire to reform Hinduism in the matter of its tieat- 
ment of-.the suppressed classes.” 

• Mr. C. R. D£S said 

' This resolution most emphatically denies the charge that non- 
co-operation passed in the Subjects Committee was weaker and not 
stronger than the resolution passed at the Special Session in Calcutta. 
Each of the wrongs including Khilaf.at and Punjab is a cause of 
the attitude I have taken up so far as I am concerned. We declare, 
our wrongs can only* bo righted by our obtaining Swaraj and our 
wrongs are of such a nature that we must attain Swurajya immo- 
drately. I claim this resolution is stronger, fuller. and bolder tl^an 
the O&loutta resolution. In the Calcutta resolution there was up 
clear declaration that this natioahas resolved to put intoiorcc the 
entire scheme of non-co-operation down to the non-payment of 
taxes. I think I believe with Mahatma Gandhi that that may not be 
necessary but still if that is necessary 1 want it to be oleariy stoted 
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that the people of India will not shrink from putting that into force 
until that time call is sounded every lawyer, every student, every 
trader, every agriculturist every merchant, and everybody in 
country would do his bit and when call comes to respond to the 
call. Do you understand what that means ? It means t^t the 
tyrannical machinery of Govern\nent is driven not by bureaucracy 
but by Indians and the' moment call is sounded every Indian is to 
take his hands off that machinery and tell the Government — Do 
what you like* but ours ate not hands which will move that 
machinery. As regards lawyers we say in this resolution that we 
reaffirm Calcutta resolution but we are not satisfied with the way 
in which that has been responded to by lawyers and therefore we 
say greater effort must be made to secure our object. I am making 
no personal appeal in my favour but I do ask you to remember that 
, when I say anything I mean it and in my public life I have never 
said anything in which 1 do not believe. Some might suspect me 
but brothers, ask any question and I am prepared to answer ; 
beyond this I do not want to speak personally in this matter. I 
call upon you in the name of all that is holy to carry this resolution 
with no single dissentent voice. Declare to the nation that you 
realise your God-given rights, rights exist but they have got to 
be realised. 


Mr. Gandhi’s Speech. 

Mr. Gandhi in supporting non-co-operation resolution of Mr. 
C. R. Das spoke.Jn Hindi for a few minutes and then in English, 
in course of which he I’eferred to Moulana Hazrat Mohani’s amend- 
ment for deletion of conscience clause and said there has been abso- 
lutely no violation of obligation. It is a misconception anc} miscon- 
struction of purport of the resolution. - Congress resolution does 
not bind a man’s conscience and is never intended to supercede a 
man’s conscience. 1 have never made fetish of mandate of the 
Congress and even now. Now although I feel that majority are of 
the opinion that I hold I make bold to say that 1 shall never be a 
party to making Congress itself a fetish or its mandate a fetish. 1 
shall always reserve the right of conscience wherever that conftcience 
pricks me and tells me that it is against mandtato of the Congress. 
If a single Mahomedaii says that it cannot be a matter of conscience 
w^th a boy under sixteen that he has no right to think for himself, 
he has no right because these are the implications. He has no 
right to consult his parents, all, well for him, the Congress will not 
prevent him but he .will not say this in the name of the Congress. 
Similarly with reference to boys of twelve or under sixteen. You^ 
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age, that is tho practice we have hitherto adopted and that must 
remain the practice if we want to ^ stand justified before the bar of 
public conscience and before the bar of civilized opinion. If there 
is a boy of twelve years who finds that it is against his conscience 
to stay«in these schools there is no power on earth that can prevent 
him from doing according to his conscience. I am not the man to 
quicken his conscience, it is his father’s special prerogative. Lala Laj- 
path Bai has told you about the service of police. I accept every word 
of what he has said. I think it is right that we should know that we 
are not tampering with obligations of services imposed on employees 
of Government whether civil, military or police, but we are asking 
them not to kill their conscience. 1 want to make tho point clearer. 
I would have held it a sin if I had been one of those soldiers to 
receive command of General Dyer to shoot those innocent men in 
Jallianwalla Bagh. I would have considered it a duty to disregard 
that command. I know discipline of soldiery and I say if a soldier 
receives commands of his officer which he considers to be in conflict 
with his religion or his duty to his country he may certainly 
disregard them at the peril of his life. Now I ask you to carry this 
resolution with acclamation from the deepest recesses of yonr heart 
that you are piepared to obtain Swaraj by moans that have been 
declared by the congress. In this resolution you also forget all 
differences and acrimony that have guided ohr public life during the 
last three months, you will eschew violence in thought, deed and 
word, whether in connectioy with God or with ourselves, and I would 
repeat the promise that I made that we do not require one year, we 
do not oven require nine months to get Swarajya. 

Mr. Gandhi next anrounced in the Congress that he had 
received a message from Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya ,that on 
account of illness he could not attend tho Congress this morning. 
The Pandit had seen a copy of non-co-operation resolution but he 
was not all in favour of it and that if he had . been in Congress he 
would have noted his respectful protest. He was not in sympathy 
with the creeci either and thought it his duty to transmit hi^ 
message to his countrymen and leave them to judge. 

^ • 

Resolution Carried. ^ 

The resolution was supported by Messrs. Pal, Lajpat Rai, Syam 
Sundai* Chakravarty, Kitchlew, Hakim*' Ajmal Khan, K. Iyengar, 
J. L. Banerjee and others. ^ 

Voting on non-co-operation was then taken and it was declared 
carrried amid loud acclamation, all amendments having been 
withdrawn. • ' 
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Resolution on Creed. 

Then the Congress Creed resolution was voted upon, province 
by province and was declared carried only two persons dissenting, 
their names being Pundit Radhakant Malviya and Sant Das a 
theosophist from Sind. * 

After this the Pandit allow^ed two minutes for anyone to come 
up and declare his opposition. No one come forward and the resolu- 
tion was carried amidst enthusiastic scenes and shouts of Gandhi 
ki Jai and flowers were showered upon Mr. GandhiJ 

The Congress again met on the 31st December and the 
following resolutions were passed. 

Resolution 111 — Exchange and Currency. 

Mr. S. R. Boraanji moved : — WhereasiHis Majesty’s Government 
and the Government of India by bringing about an unprecedented 
rise.in Indian sterling exchange and issuing reverse councils in 
wanton disregard of Indian opinion as expressed in the minority 
report of the currency Committee has brought into operation an 
enormous policy conceived in the interests of British manufactures 
with the result that Indian trade and commerce have been entirely 
unsettled and dislocated while British treasury has been relieved of 
substantial part of its indebtedness to India and British capitalists 
and manufacturers have beeu given enormous* opportunities for 
dumping into this country goods which could not find their old 
market in Germany and other countries this Congress calls upon 
the British treasury to make good this ^ loss and further declares 
that importers, merchants and dealers of British goods will be 
entirely justified in refusing to complete their contracts at the 
present rates of exchange. Further this Congress appoints a 
committee to take steps to deal effectively with .the situation. 

The resolution was put and carried. 

Resslution IV — Boycotting the Duke’s Visit. 

Mr. S*. R. Bomanji then moved that this Congress is of opinion 
that in pursuance of the policy of non-co-operation the people of 
India should refrain from taking any part in the functmns or 
festivities in honour of H. R. H. Duke of Odd naught dunng 
forthcoming visit to India. Mr. Bomanji assured* that this 
resolution meant no disrespect to the Royal Family. It unmistakea- 
bly expressed that India could not take part in the inaugur!a(ion of 

the reform for which the Duke was coming. 

• 

Resolution V — Rights of Labourers. 

Mr. C. R. Dass then moved : That this Congress is of opinion 
that Indian Labour should be organised with a view to improve 
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and promote their well-being and secure to them their just rights 
and also to prevent the exploitation (l) of Indian labour (12) of 
Indian resources by'foreign agencies, and that the AlMndia Congress 
Committee should appoint a Committee to take effective steps in 
that behalf. 

Res. VI — Acquisitifn of Land. 

^ Mr. * N. CT. Kelkar moved : — That this Congress invites the 
attention of the public to the policy pursued by the Government in 
the different provinces of India of forcibly acquiring lands on a large 
scale in the interests of capitalists, and especially foreign capitalists, 
by the reckless and unjustifiable use of the Land Acquisition Act 
and thus destroying the hearths and homes and the settled occupa- 
tions of the poor classes and land-holders, and is of opinion that it 
affords further grounds for non-co-operatioi! against the Government., 
This Congress further appeals to the Indian capitalists concerned 
iind calls upon them to avert the impending ruin of the poor 
peasants. 

Rea. VII — Release of Political Prisoners. 

Mr. B. C. Pal moved : — That this Congress places on record 
its sincere syempathy with those political persons who have, been 
arrested and imprisoned with or without regular specification of 
charge and open trial and who are still detained in prison as Statia 
prisoners or whose freedom of movement and association are sti|l 
restricted by Executive order, and* this Congress express the .hope* 
that their devotion to theif country and hope of early attainment of 
Swarajya which will render these acts of injustice impossible will* 
sustain them in their present triaiJ. 

Res. VllI — Fshcr Report. 

Pundit Rambhuj Dutt Choudhury moved “That this Congiess 
having considered the composition and procedure of the Esher 
Committee and its report, which, if carried out, is calculated toi 
increase the subservience and impotence of India,' is of opinion 
that the report* furnished strong additional ground for non-co-* 
opieration and for showing how dangerous it is to postpone the 
immeaiate establishment of Swaraj.” 

Res. IX — Repression in Punjab. 

TJie President then moved the following resolutions which . were 
unanimously adopted. “This Congress notes the resumption, in spite 
of the declarations of the Government of' India to the contrary, of 
repression in the Punjab, Delhi and elsewhere and invites those 
concerned to bear their sufferings with fortitude whilst respecting all 

24(a) 
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lawful ordors to prosecute non-violent non-co-operation with 
redoubled vigour. 

As free Elementary Education is the primary and urgent need 
of the masses of India this Congress urges on all Congress organisa- 
tions to introduce and enforce the same in their respective areas 
on national lines. « 

Res. X — Indigenous Medicine. * 

This Congress is of opinion that, having regard to the wide 
prevalence and* generally accepted utility of the Ayurvedic and 
Unani systems of medicine in India, earnest and definite efforts 
should be made by the people of this country to further popularize 
these systems by establishing^ schools, colleges and hospitals for 
instruction and treatment in acconlance with the indigenous 
systems. 

Res. XI — Responsible Governir.ent in Native States. 

This Congress earnestly requests all the Sovereign Princess of 
India to take immediate steps to establish full responsible 
Government in their States. 

Res. Xll— Mr. Horniman. 

This Congress puts on record its feelings of gratefulness to Mr. 
B. G. Horniman, whose arduous labours and courageous 
championship of the cause of India have made the Indian cause 
widely known to the people outside India,,s and condemns the policy 
of the Government which still keeps him removed from the Indian 
people.’- 

Res. Xlll —Congress Constitution. 

A long string of resolutions covering thirty-six articles of tbe 
Now Congress Constitution, which alone took more than a hour to 
read, were all moved by Mr, Gandhi and were put to the vote one by 
one and Province by Province. They were all carried one or two 
delegates having voted against it. (see Poste) 

The Congress Constitution as drafted by the Congress 
Sub-Committee and as amended by the Subjects Comn(>iitei was 
adopted amidst acclamation. 

Other Resolutions. 

The following other resolutions were adopted. “This Congress 
extends its hearty support to the^ Indians in East Africa and South 
Africa in their heroic and noble struggle against the treatment 
meted out to thems a treatment that threatens their social, economic 
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and political ruin by the Governments of East Africa^and South 
Africa. * 

“This Congress approve of the policy of peaceful non-co-operation 
initiated by the Indians of East Africa with a view to secure 
complete equality of treatment, alike in law and in practice. 

“This Congress is painfully awafe of the fact that in the present 
enslaved condHion of the people of this country, it cannot give 
protection to their countrymen in Fiji, who have been so inhumanly 
treated by their Government and planters as to result in the 
enforced return of the poor men and women who had made Fiji 
their home. 

“This Congress considers that the helplessness of the Nation 
in the matter of the treatment of Indians in the British Dominions 
Overseas is a clear demonstration of the necessity of non-co-opera- 
tion for the establishment of Swaraj ya« 

“This Congress places on record its grateful appreciation of the 
valuable and selfless services rendered by Mr. Q. F. Andrews to the 
cause of indentured Indians in. Fiji and elsewhere and the Indian 
settlers in East and South Africa. 

“This Congress condemns the Government for its callous dis- 
regard of the immediate needs of the Indian people in leference to 
its policy as regards the exportation of foodstuffs in spite of the 
famine conditions prevailing, and in order to mitigate the disastrous 
consequences thereof, this Congress advises the traders not to expbrt 
foodstuffs (particularly wheat and rice) and further advises 
producers and the public liot to sell such foodstuffs to exporting- 
traders and agencies or help in any way the export of these stuffs,’’ 

Thanks to President. 

After these resolutions were passed a resolution was moved 
thanking the President, the General Secretaries io.* the year, the 
Keception Committee and volunteers. 

Speaking on the resolution thanking the President Mr. Ben Spoor, 
Labour M. P., paid a tribute to the President’s skilful handling of the 
epochmaking Congress in the history of Indian Nationalism. Ho would, 
he s^d, carry to his comrades in England that the Nationalists in 
India were absolutely united in purpose and inspired with a lofty 
idealism of which Mahatma Gandhi was the leader. He appealed to 
all to scrupulously observe non-violence and keep the movement 
pure. * He was glad to know that in this country an effort was being 
made to lead this nation along the difficult path of renunciation. 

Mr. Mohammad Ali while supporting the resolution paid an 
eloquent tribute to the President’s bold advocacy of Indian’s rights 
ill the Council and instanced his splendid opposition to the law of 
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consi^ir^cy;*^ G^iler^tions would remomber that it was given to the 
President to conduct the deliberation of an assemjply wherein Indians 
once for all declared to be no longer slaves. The; sweep of Nationalism 

tremendous as a natural sequel to the tremendous tyranny that 
had been prevalent in the country for the last 170 years. It was 
because they could ill afford to lose a single worker in cause ot uplift 
of the nation at a time when the masses were unanimous. The next 
Congress he hoped, would be a Parliament of a nation that had freed 
itsplf from the soul-killing tyranny, not with violence, not with 
bloodshed, but with absolute readiness to undergo the tyranny that 
tyrants could impose. 

Mr. Shoukat Ali while emphasising the indissoluble union 
between Hindus and Mahomedans, warned the Government that 
if they did not right the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs, nor grant 
ISwarajya, they must go away bag and baggage. 

Mr. Gandhi here appealed to the audience to contribute their 
mite to the Tilak Svyarajya Memorial to achieve that Homo rule 
which was the late Mr. Tilak’s ‘Mantra’ of every day life. 

As the result of the appeal, Seth Jamnalal, Chairman, Reception 
Committee donated one lakh of rupees to be utilised in helping 
those lawyers who might, after suspending their practice, take up 
national cause and find themselves in the need of pecuniary as>istance. 
Professor Ram Murti followed with one thousand and other 
subscriptions , poured in including some gold riMg.s and some five 
thousand nipees wore also promised on tl]^e spot. One lady assured 
Mr. Gandhi that women of India would do their part creditably. 

On invitation of a gentleman from Gujrat the Congress agreed 
to assemble next year at Ahmedabad amidst shouts of Mahatma 
Gandhi Ki Jai. 

President’s Concluding Speech. 

The President in dissolving !io session made a long extempore 
speech in course of which he said : — My duty to-day is somewhat 
different from which you called upon mo to open the proceedings. 
Then 1 was bound to lay before you the situation of our country 
and to lay also before you for acceptance in tot& or for rejection, if 
you please,, what I believed to be the views of the country not only 
personally arrived at but in consultation with my Hindu and 
Moslem friends and even European friends who are not merely 
amidst us but also of us, such as Rev. Mr. Andrews. My first duty 
now is not to lepeat what I said before but to interpret the resolu- 
tions arrived at and to point out what lies behind them for the 
benefit of the rulers, officisJ^, Europeans and the world. It is no 
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list of resolutions which you have passed that will give them any 
idea of the riation^^l soul that is being roused and that is making 
rapid march towards the destiny which you are determined to elevate 
under the law of God. The national passion has been aroused and 
Mahatma Gandhi has couched it with holy fire and our 'enthusiasm 
for gelling into freedom from whihh you have been long kept out 
for over 1 70 years has now been roused and has reached a degree 
which I am sorry the bureaucrat have not been here to see. Now, 
it is this enthusiasm which is behind all the resolutions which you 
have passed. Interpreting the resolutions themselves the first and 
foremost is the unanimity with which you have passed the two 
important resolutions of non-co-operation and the first article of the 
Congress creed. I may honestly teli*you that when my countrymen 
resolved to invite me to ^preside over this Congress I was trembling 
when I thought of the situation. I hesitated for three days and at 
the same time while 1 was afraid I was buoyed up by hope and 
inspired by my duty to stand and face the situation whatever might 
be the consequences. My hope was that I know that at the bottom 
our countrymen are just, kind, generous and humane. I should have 
been sorry if in my embarrasments I had declined the honour which 
you bestowed upon’ me and I should have lived a miserable life if I 
had not responded to the call of my country. As for the non-co 
operation resolution it has been arrived after considerable hesitation 
and consultation among the leaders at workable basis to the disihay 
of your enemies and I hope to the*very pleasant disappointment for 
some of those who were avfey from us because on one hand they had 
thought they would not be treated properly. I am sorry for that 
and on the other hand feared that there might be some split. They 
must all be now glad that their fears x>roved futile and unfounded. 
I am very sorry that your Keoeption Committee made a'mistake. 
They ought to have invited some of the prominent bureaucracts of 
the country to have come and stayed hero throughout the procee- 
dings. If they had done so they would have gone home and revised 
their old Bible that they are the Heaven appointed wardens of 
illiterate and teeming millions of India and that. the people whb 
suppo|t the Congress were few, a microscopic few. They would 
have seen that the:f had been living hitherto in a fool’s paradise. 
What is it that has brought about this change of things.^' We have 
got now simply as delegates, apart from visitors, . fifteen thousand. 
A vas^majority of whom are what we call the ordinary people of the 
country, by no means, the educated minority, much less the lawyers’ 
minority. As far as I could ascertain the lawyer element has beeii 
extremely small in this Congress. This is the greatest congress yet 
held in India and I bclicye the proportion of lawyers is yet thg 
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smallest ( Voice, “ question ” ). Well, that may be your view but 
that is wbat I think is the proportion of the lawyer element. Be 
that as it may the delegates to this congress are fifteen thousand 
drawn from the whole country. Taking the proportion of 
seven hundred members of the House of Commons to the people 
of England and the proportion here of the delegates^'to the 
people of ‘India you will find that the latter is^ three times 
the proportion that the House of Commons bears to the people of 
England. On the other hand the bureaucracy here or the trus- 
tees appointed, I do not know by whom (a voice by themselves) of 
the dumbs and teeming millions of India — if they had come here 
they would have found that it is not the few microscopic mihority 
that lead the people but it isvthe people that are practically loading 
the leaders (hear, hoar). I am sure you will see that this is the 
commencement of the true democracy. I have already said that 
democracy means universal education and universal suffrage and 
it is very necessary that the thinkers are brought down from flights 
to imagination to think and act with the people. In no democracy 
can a few people hope to be the leaders of the whole country. 

, Roterring to spirit of democracy now prevailing in the country 
which he said it was impossible to crush by repression, the president 
instanced a story which said that there was once a heavy storm 
and the ocean began to put forth huge waves and the people who 
were hitherto living in safety began to go inward with all the 
things available. There was an old woman who did not like to go 
inward and carry her things. She to6k back the rushing ocean, 
she was helpless and • was swept away by the waves. The same 
will be the fate of Bureaucracy. If they tried by repression to 
put back that spirit and like that old woman w'ould not only be 
beaten by the waves but in her attempt she will even lose all that 
she had in her cottage. Tt is time that bureauc. icy revised their 
old ideas about us ; it is time that they no longer confess our sins 
but conless their own sins ; if they do then and not fill then could 
there be spiritual contentment of the noble cause which President 
Wilson, and M. Clemenceau said was looming in the horizon of free- 
dom when the war began. When war was concluded wo found Jhat so 
many statements which led us to sacrifice men and money were all 
unredeemed. I do not know why their very kind words were sub- 
stituted for old words and sovereignity of people gave place to 
self-determination. When the war came to end these prihciples 
were sot aside and were applied only to European minorities in the 
Turkish territories. But so tar as the Turks were concerned 
thes^ maxims were not thought of. In the face of all this ouir 
duty is now very plain ; it is to carry on the culture and the spirit 
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to accelerate the evolution of the national ideal as yotf have been 
doing hitherto. The mass as a whole as distinguished from indivi- 
duals have begun \o move and I^want you to sec that it moves for- 
ward and forward and never goes backwards ; \yhatever methods 
you adopt eventually for achieving your freedom, whatever be the 
exact 4orm which may be reached by this culture of national 
ideal the movement of the masses is to be kept up. Unless this 
is kept up reaction may take place and if it does our doom is sealed. 
We have to educate the masses and to see that the masses as a 
whole receive more and more fire, more and more impetus, purges 
itself of impurities that may have lurked hitherto and then we can 
see the dawn of freedom. Nagpur has been the Thermopylae alike 
in the history of Congress and the. history of our country. Over 
the graves of Thermopylat' it was written “here we die for our 
country’s sake.” Any of you- who might bo subjected to repres- 
sion, if you mean to adopt and carry out the principle of renuncia- 
tion and sacrifice you shall have to act, whether you say so or not, 
and toll youi brothers, sisters, father and mother : “Here we suffer 
and hero wo shall die for our country’s sake.” My interpretation 
therefore of this Congress is that under whatever name the world 
may call it, non-co-operation is behind the people. People educated 
or uneducated, men, women and children, are all up for freedom — 
which has been denied to them these one hundred and seventy 
years ai d the evils of the absence of freedom have been accentuated 
these two or three years. Ever since the Punjab tragedy began, our 
duty is independent of the •particular methods that may bo adopted 
from time to time to educate ourselves and march onward and 
onward. 

Continuing the President thanked all for having made his 
duties smooth and the Reception Committee for their very warm 
reception. Referring to Mr. Ben Spoor’s appreciation of his 
handling the deliberations both in the Subjects Committee and 
the open Congress the President said, ho feared his rulings 
not have been always correct but they were all ‘ bona-fides. He 
regretted Mr. Pj^tel’s resignation of the General Secretaryship but 
was saHshed that the veteran patriot Motlial Nehru had extended 
to him the right-hand of fellowship. Mr. Patel would however 
continue to assist him with his valuable experience. 

Coming to the greetings from the Labour Party in the name of 
the Congress he asked Mr. Spoor to convey to the Labour Party 
the message of the Indian’s fraternal greetings and hoped that the 
friendship and alliance thus begun would admit of no obstacles 
but will admit of every thing that will promote the sprit of this 
alliance. 
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Concluding the Prosidoiit said, tlic very warm reception 
accorded to him all round would he the sustaining factor in his 
old age — an age which depends more on meiiiories and very little 
on actualities, (loud applause). 
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Tho'followiiig is rho full text of Mr. C. Y. Cliiiitamoni’s specoli 
at the third session of the National Lihoral Federation Jield at 
Madras on the 2()ih instant. 

Fellow- [jibcrals, — I had hoped to come to this session of our all- 
India ortranization not in the capacity of i»residont but as an hum)>lo 
inember of the rank and filS. Last year and the year before wo ]nul 
for president two hoi^ourcd leaders, admired for their ability ;ind 
respected for their character, who have laid tlio country under deep 
obligation by their life loi;g services. It was my hope, and your 
hope, that our distinguished couulrynian »Sir Chinianlal Setalvad, who 
reliiKjuished the otfice of a High Court jm'ge in order to resume his 
active participation in political life but who has since been appointed 
a member of the Bombay Kxecutivo Council, would fill the chair 
that had been adorned by Mr. Surendrai.alh Banerjoa and Sir 
Sivaswami Aiyer. But this was not to be. My sense of the fitness 
of th^Jgs would have led me unhesitatingly to decline the kind 
invitation that tool? me by surprise a fortnight ago if T had not 
doomed it unw.ise to embarrass the reception committee by putting 
them to the necessity of a fresh election so late in the day. The 
ditlicuft and hoiioural>lc oflico of president of the National Liberal 
Federation of India is only deserv^ by one of our veteran leaders 
and 1 am not guilty of atreotation when I say that my gratitude is 
the deeper that even under the stress of necessity you should have 
thought of me in that connection. Apart from my sense of your 
21 : 
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generous tindness, you will not blame me if I feel a particuler 
gratific«ation in the thought that I have been ^ sumirioned to this 
position in the presidency to which I belong although my adopted 
home is in another province. 

Liberals and the Congress. , 

Fellow-Liberals, the events of the year- and thp comploxity of 
the political situation, combined with the shortness of time at iny 
disposal, have increased the diftieulty of my task and I have need of 
your indulgence in full measure. It is not necessary to re-state the 
ciroumstanecs that led to the organisation of our party. Whatever 
disposition there might have been in 1918, among ourselves or those 
from whom it was our painful ^duly to separate, to doubt whellicr it 
was a wise step wo took, I venture to think that there can bo none 
at this stage. During this interval, the Indian National Congress 
has marched rapidly from policy to policy, under leaders some of 
whom arc entitled to respect but not all of whom were familiar faces 
even in the recent past. It may have acted rightly, or it may not 
have. Of one thing 1 am certain. Wo who loft it with sorrow 
because of the conviction that its old policy was still the wise policy 
and that the enduring interests of the country demanded an 
organization that would pursue it vigorously without ' divided 
counsels upon fundamental points cannot in reason bo acciucd of 
disloyalty to the principles of the Congress. 1 go farther and say 
that wo arc the true Congressmen and not those who, while 
nominally in the Congress, have lost faith in its very croofl and 
committed themselves to, or are in search of, policies and methods 
incompatible with the vital Article of the Constitution to which 
tlu?y have pledged thorns dves to adhere. Indeed, it would bo in 
the fitness of things if they gave themselves another label and left to 
us the cherish(id name of the Indian National Congress. 

Events of the year. 

Gentlemen, I have referred to the changed policy of tJie Congress. 
You and I disai)provo of it because in our judgment it is not only 
not calculated to achieve its avowed object but is injurious to the 
best interest of our country. It is true we decline to e 'dorse 
hysterical descriptions of the British Government. Wo are certain 
that it is not beyond redemption as the ardent missionaries of the 
new cult must attempt to make out in order to make converts of 
unthinking men and callow youths. But we are as sensible as they 
are of the wrongs that have been perpetrated and the grievous 
failure to do justice, and I am sure I interpret your mind correctly 
when I say that our opposition to non-co-operation is not due to 
misplaced tenderness for the «authors of the wrongs. The Govern- 
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merit cannot escape the responsibility for the present political in iiddlc. 
If it had acted with wisdom* and righteousness, the reforms would 
have had a fairer rdbeption and England’s credit in India would have 
stood much higher. I need not detain you over the Eowlatt Act, 
except to ask the Government of India to admit with candour that 
the Iasi twenty months have proved Jhat they wore wrong in passing 
it,' and to act with courage and remove it from the statute book. 
Such legislation was bound to provoke a strong reply, and it did. 
But I am bound to say that the agitation over-stepped the limits 
imposed by consideration of the public safety, and there followed 
those disastrous occurrences which furnished an excuse for the 
Punjab horrors. For these the Government of the province was not 
alone to blame. The Government of India were answerable in e«tual 
measure. They upheld the former and were impervious to counsels 
of moderation and restraint. They forgot that ‘ ho who allows 
oppression shares the crime.’ At about the same time was puldished 
their despatch on the reforms (of March 5, 1919) which betrayed a 
rogrettahlo tendency to whittle them down. The Government of India 
Bill as introduced in the House of Commons did not give satisfaction 
either. Fortunately it was passed later in a more acceptable form. 
Also the appointment of the Hunter Committee with three capalile 
Indian representatives created some hope of relief in the 
matter of the Punjab. But the confessions of the wrong-dcors 
before the Committee, in which a note of challenge was struck, 
naturally made a most painful impression on tlu5 puldic mind. 
Fortunately, the release ^of a largo number of persons unjustly 
incarcerated after the mockery of a judicial trial brightened the 
outlook a little. 

This was the situation when wo mot in Calcutta a year ago. 
What has happened since i I am sorry to have to say it, but it is 
the fact that we liavc met a series of disaj^poinl merits. A financial 
policy Avas followed, particularly in the matter of the sale of L'o verso 
Councils, whicli was the iovcr.so of bonclicial to India. It was not 
only Indians possessing a knowledge of the .sul)ject, but the, - ‘ 'J’iincs 
of India that described the action of Government as ‘ organized 
plunder ’.’Indian criticism made no impression upon the Govern- 
ment* of India. Military expenditure has been run up with a 
reckless disregard of Indian interests. The increase of emoluments 
of the so-called imperial services, whoso personnel is European iji 
the ij^ain and who were always in receipt of handsome salaries, 
allowances and pensions, have further added to the enormous cost 
of administration and also giveif occasion for a repetition of the 
old question, whether the services are for the country or the country 
is for the services, . 
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ls.s National udeiial league 

t. The Punjab. 

The majority of the Hunter Committee, i. e., the European 
members made a disappointing report and while the despatch of the 
Secretary of State enunciated sound principles for future guidance, 
action was not taken to vindicate justice and the honour of the 
Indian nation. The Government of Lord Chelmsford, who fkilcd in 
their duty in the months of our agony, continues to enjoy the 
unabated coniidence of his Majesty's Government ; Sir Michad 
O’Dwyer, who to our amazement was sent back to India as Chairman 
of the Army in India Committee, instead of being at least censured 
was bespattered with un)>ecoming praise ; nearly all the other wrong- 
doers still occupy positions of authority in tlie hapless province ; 
even Dyei* is allowed the enjgiymont of a comfortable pension at the 
expense of the very people whose salt ho has eaten only to show' 
how cheap he held their lives. Germany in Belgium has been 
faithfully copied by Britain in the Punjab and heavy iiidcmiiilics 
have been levied from whole cities and districts because some of 
their inhabitants committed crimes. The relative amounts of the 
comijciisation awarded to the English victims of frenzied mobs and 
to the far more numerous victims of oilicial lawlessness are a melan- 
choly study in contrasts and a fit subject for the satirist. Because 
the Secretary of State screwed up his courage to the sticking point 
and disapi)roved of Prussianism in India he became the object of 
enveiiomerl attack in Parliament : the House of Lords upheld Dyer 
jwid a hundred or more honourable M. P.’s memorialized the Premier 
to remove Mr. Montagu from olMce. Thk series of transactions was 
fittingly concluded by the avoidaiae of discussion in Council by the 
exercise of an arbitrary right, which I regret to say wdll continue to 
reside iji iioads of Governments in the reformed constitution. 

Some of the claiists of the treaty of ‘ peace ’ with Turkey gave 
ju-st olfenco to oiir Moslem follow-oountrymviirwho rightly conii)laiii 
that the pledge gi\cii by the Prime Minister in lllLS w'as not kept. 

The recoinniciidatioiis of the I'^sher Committee on the army in 
India followcrl by those of the I.ovett Committee on the Medical 
Services, had not precisely the clTect of a healing balm, for both 
were uiHjucslionably anti- Indian in their nature, whatever the 
intentions of their authors might have been, and their etfect w'as to 
exacerbate a situation none too easy without these irritants. The 
question has been put, rightly in ray opinion. What is the practical 
value of the Declaration of the 20th August, 1917, if the constitution 
of the Army in India is to bo what the Esher Committee have 
recommended ? It is asked, again 1 say rightly, how are Indians 
to dismiss from their minds suspicion of the motive of some at any 
rate of Englishmen in high places if such recommeiidalions could 
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seriously bo put forward by a body of rcspousilde olllters of the 
Govorjiinont as those of the Committee presided over by Sir Vcriiey 
Lovett ? • 

. Reforms Rules. 

you consider for a moment some of the JIulos made under tlio 
CovcrnmeTit of India Act^ is it easier to think favourably of those 
who wield aufhority in and over this country ? I am mijidful of 
the ccrtiticate given to Simla by the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament, but this circumstance does not make me distrustful of 
my own opinion to the contrary when I remember who some of its 
members are and what arc their political complexion and antece- 
dent Did lot the noble Cliairman of the Committee vote for Lord 
Finlay’s motion in the Ifouse of* Lords for Dyer against Mr. 
Montagu — I will only say this on these rules, that apparently, no 
important suggostion made by any non-olHcial body was deemed 
worthy of acceptance l)y (L)vcrnment here or the Joint Committee in 
England, ’rho rule that tho tinance member of Government must be 
a member of the lOxcculive Council ^ makes finance practically a 
reserved subject and. is not very complimentary to ministers. Tho 
princii)le of the corporate responsibility of minislers, the importance 
of which w'as emphasized in the Joint Committee’s report of last 
year, is dejiarted from in some of the rules and yet they have been 
sanctioned l»y that very Committee, Heavy, uiKHpial, and in at 
least two cases, excessive loll is Icvieil upon the provinces by tho 
centrel Government, whioli, instend of husl^anding its resources is 
dominated by a spirit of V^xpenditnre’ and is spending far too much 
on unproduclivc oldeol.s. In P>ihar the existiiiic constitution of the 
Executive Council is retiiined, i.e. there an; two Knro]H;an otlicial 
members and oidy one Indian non-otlicial mcml)er, which is a flagrant 
departure from the rocom'mondatiun of tho J(>iiit Committee. In 
this presidency and in Lciigal, the streiivth of the Execu-ive Council 
has been raised from three to four alt hongli miiiistei*s have taken 
or are a1)ont to takt; over alK)Ut half fisc snbjecfs for no iiiore- serious 
reason than that the 1. (J. S. momb 'rs wlio are in possession may 
not have to bo disturbed. The strenglh of the Government of India 
has nft been reduced although a number of subjects has l)(;eii trans- 
ferred to minislers responsible to provincial legislatures. Nor, linally 
can one pretend* to bo satisfied with all the selections that have 
been made of members of councils and ministers. 

I^o one hears of tho Indian section of the Indian Defence 
Force, whose discouraging story >ws told liy Sir Sivaswami Aiyer 
some little time ago. I am not aware that any action has been taken 
as yet to constitute a territorial force. King’s Commissions granted 
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to Iijdiaris arc still few and far between. One hears not a word 
about the provision of facilities in India for the training of Indian 
ofhcers. A loccnt notification of the GovornmeAt of India has the 
effect of exempting practically every European in India from the 
operation of the Arms Eules while they are eminently unsatisfactory 
from the stand-point bf the Indian. The tale that comes from our 
countrymen in South Africa, in Kenia and Tanganyika, and in Fiji 
is distressing and humiliating and his Majesty’s Government have 
failed to safeguJird the legitimate interest and protect the honour 
of the King’s ‘equal subjects’ of Indian nationality. The continued 
employment of Indian troops in Mesopotamia and other countries 
of Mid- Asia for imperial purposes, and the permission accorded for 
the export of 490,000 tons of \^heat when the season was unfavoura- 
ble and prices wore prohibitive have also to be noted. I have reason 
to think that the Government of India are proceeding to constitute, 
‘imperial’ chemical and industrial services to be manned principally — 
by Europeans. Not all the provincial Governments have supported 
this jneasuro, and it is the more difficult to defend as the development 
of industries is a traiisferred subject in every province. 

Non-Co-operation. 

This summary of the principal political events of the year is 
illustrative. There are other and similar acts and omissions, which 
could bo pointed to an ovidcnco of a spirit in the Government which 
is far from being conducive to the creation of opinion in its favour to 
the strengthening of the belief which all aiivocatcs of ordered progress 
and constitutional action are naturally desirous of. fostering, that there 
is a genuine and earnest desire on the part of the Government to act 
in the spirit of the reforms and the Eoyal Proclamation that heralded 
them, to accelerate our political progress and economic development. 
Certainly 1 do not imply that nothing has been done by the Govern- 
ment worthy of our commendation. Even one such outstanding event 
as the appointment of Ijord Sinha to the exalted ofiico of Governor 
stands to the credit of British statesmanship and is calculated to keep 
bright our hope for the future of India as a free nation in the British 
Commonwealth. Yet it stands to reason that in the face of a succes- 
sion of disappointments anger is apt to overcomei reason in frhc not 
highly instructed popular mind and any political method that looks 
heroic and promises quick results naturally finds ready acceptance par- 
ticularly when preached by a political San^asi widely revered the 
rare moral grandeur of his character and among a people to whom 
anything even seemingly spiritual makes an irresistible appeal. 

In promulgating their resolution on non-co-operation the 
Government of India evidently looked at its cause and cure from a 
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different *view-poiiit. ‘ There was no perception that their own 
mistakes and those jof their masters chiefly accounted for the amount 
of public support that the movement had succeeded in obtaining, or 
that the remedy lay in their own hands. No exception can be taken 
to their appeal to the sober elements of society to make a bold stand 
against the disruptive propaganda, and I am grateful for the 
wisdom that resisted the temptation to embark on a fresh campaign 
of repression. Coercive action by the state would only have added 
to the number of heroes and martyrs and the movement stood to 
gain everything from any excess of zeal on the part of the guardians 
of law and order. If it has been a failure, as fortunately it has 
been, the result is due* to its own inherent unsoundi.ess and to the 
commonsonse of the people of India.® But the good sense of the 
Government has also contributed to the result and it is to be hoped 
that the lesson of the dilferent policies of last year and this will not 
bo lost upon Simla and Delhi. There are two points which should 
1)0 emphasized in this conneclion. One that the Government of 
India should not imagine that. all trouble is over wdth the failure 
of the non-co-operation movement. Tlioy ought to realize that 
there is acute discontent in the land and that immediate remedial 
measures are imperatively needed. They owe it to themselves to 
regain the lost confidence of the people. Without the support of 
opinion their position will become increasingly untci.able, Imt they can 
not hope to have it on their side notwithstanding the introductioii of 
the reforms, until their acts speak for them and oouvin e the people 
that though partly alien *111 personnel the interests and the honour 
of India are safe in the keeping of the Govcriiincnt of India as in that 
of a national government. The narrative of events that 1 have 
placed before yon is lu-oof positive that at ]u*csont it is impossible 
for Indians to cherish such a feeling for the British Government. On 
behalf of the party whose watchword, in the language of Sir 
Pherozshah Mehta is loyal patriotism, none of whom see a destiny 
for the motherland out side the British Empire, I would send fortli 
from this platform of the National Liberal Federation an earnest 
appeal to the Government of India to change their policy, i.ot to do 
anythijpg that may justify the suspicion that they are less regardful 
of Indian interests, Indian life and Indian honour than of Brifish, to 
be vigilant in the removal of wrongs, to s-ubstitute Justice for Preslige 
as their rule of conduct, to initiate and carry forward measures to 
secure economic development, social efficiency and political equality. 
.Without positive action along these lines, no appeals to the people 
and no costly publicity bureaus will avail them. Once they 
regain their credit, they can defy fomentors of trouble to do 
their worst. 
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Pellow-Liborals, tlio Government retolution on noii-co-operatioii 
was, as 3 ^ou are aware, utilized in certain quarters to teach us our duty 
at this juncture. It was said that we were lethargic, it is assumed 
that it was in our power to stop the movement if we hut exerted 
ourselves, we wanted courage to face unpopularity, we timidly follow - 
ed the extremist at a distanee, our weakness would be responsible 
for repression by Government to end a pernicious Campaign if it 
could be suppressed by no other means. I have pleaded not guilty 
to these and other accusations lis often as they were uttered, and 
I do so again in your name and on your behalf. Our critics forget 
that extremism is the direct product of the policy of the Goveriiment 
and our unpopularity is in reality the expression of the public distrust 
of its motives and measures. * When English friends refer to our 
party^s lack of inHuenco I invariably tell them that it is a tribute to 
the character of tlieir arlniinistration and the reputation they eiijoy, 
rightly or wrongly, after a hundred and fifty years of rule. Is it not 
remarkable that every Indian who is suspected of a kindly feeling for 
Englishmen and their Government should lost caste with his own 
people. 1 would ask them to reflect upon the moaning of this pheno- 
menon. We have a straight policy. We are neither apologists* 
nor enemies of the British Government. Our supreme concern is the 
well-being and advancement of .our motherland and we approach 
every problem from this single point of view. And wo speak our . 
mind freely in disregard of conseqiioncos to ourselves — it is immaterial 
whether we offend extremists on the one side or the other — but 
with a deep solicitude for the public interest. And all who judge 
our acts and utterances by any other standard must necessarily be 
disappointed time and ngaiji. 

1 have stated that our opposition to non-co-operation spring 
from our conviction of its inutility, the harm it would do to our 
cause. and our countrymen. Your time need not bo taken up by an 
attempt at a detailed consideration of the seveial items of the 
programme. Eo much has been laid upon llicm that there is little 
need to adduce arguments again to demonstato their unwisdom. 
At first it was put forward as a protest agaii;st the Punjab and 
Khilafat wrongs ; it has since developed into a, political metTiod to 
obtain Swaraj in twelve months — nearly four of which have expired. 
If electors did not? vote and politicians declined to go into the 
councils ; if lawyers gave up the practice of their profession and 
students loft colleges and sch oofs, and if imported goods we¥e bo jv 
.cotted, wo should bo within ?ight of “nirvana.” Mr. Gandhi's' 
explanations on the platforin and in the press leave me for one in. 
some doubt as to his idea of the Swaraj we are to enjoy ; the? 
government of the country or of our individual selves. Frantic 
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efforts were made, at various places and in as many wa^S, altliongh 
there was a family resemblance between the tactics employed at all 
places, — some of tfiom not so ‘nomviolent’ after all and at some 
places, e,g., Agra and Cawnpore, positively disgraceful to restrain 
voters and defeat obnoxious candidates. But the electors recorded 
votes ^nd the councils have been filUid. No client is inconvenienced 
to-day by a dearth of praetising lawyers. Nor has any school or 
college had to be closed for want of teachers or students, iii spite of 
the reprehensible advice given to them to disregard parental authority 
and give up their studies, forsooth, because we are in a state of 
war : I may be blamed for employing strong language, but I confess 
I cannot condemn too strongly this sinister ingredient in the non- 
co-operator’s specific for obtaining ^immediate Swaraj. I am not 
aware that an imiwession has been made upon liancashire’s business 
with India. ITiifortunatcly too, ‘the race for honours, not hoimur’ 
is in full swing as ever, while I verily believe that the number of 
candidat;ps for honorary as well as stipendiary oHices is still largely 
in excess of the numbers reipiired. It has all along been my con- 
viction that the negative creed of non*co-opcration is opi)oscd to tlio 
nature of things, and no raging, tearing propaganda, no whirlwind 
eampafgn, no shock tactics, no, not even such social tyranny as was 
practised the other day in Delhi, can bring its success. 

Neither can Swaraj, immediate or remote, within or outside the 
the Empire, bo attained by such means. We can ami shall reach 
our political goal of complete self-government such as the dominions 
enjoy, by constitutional •action inside the councils and outsirle by 
demonstrating our fitness in ofiice and in council, and by building 
lip the strength of the nation. Unccasijig work in the various 
spheres of national life so as to make of Indians a more efficient as 
well as a more united nation, and organized and sustained elforts 
in the political field to secure much needed reforms in administration, 
military not less than civil, are the o^dy means by which wo can 
hope to achieve success. They may be the cromraonplace and 
unheroic, there may be nothing about them to catch the fancy, 
they are certainly oldfashioned and not novel or sensational. But 
originality in politics is not always a merit and not everything that 
is nev/ is good.* To those however who are impatient for 
immediate S^yaraj, I must frankly admit that our well-tried method 
offers no hope. Ijet there bo no make-belief or self-deception ; let us 
call things by their proper names. Immediate Swaraj is an eu])he- 
mism fer revolution. And revolution cannot be accomplished by 
appeals to constituted authorities. But non-co-operation cannot 
achieve it either. I have a constitutional aversion for prophesying, 
which Mr, Balfour hjis described as the 'most suporffons form of error, 
25 
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while according to Sir Charles Dilike political prophecy is the most 
futile of all prophecies. But not even Macaulay^s school-boy runs 
any risk in venturing the prediction that non-coperation will not 
bring about the wished for revolution. To those into whose soul 
the iron has entered and who have worked themselves into the 
conviction that any state of ^^xistcnce would be better than life 
under this Government, the only path that is open is armed revolt. 
If they think they can, if they feel they must, let them go foward 
and risk it. I will deplore their folly but will respect their courage 
!ind straight-forwardness. But to desist from such a course of 
action and at the same time to denounce constitutional agitation as 
another name for mendicancy, while you go on strirring u]> feelings 
and undermining respect for Jaw and authority among the masses 
who have not developed an intelligent understanding, is J couiess, 
beyond my poor comprehension on any assumption that does not 
savour of uncharitableness. Whether such persons adopt Mr. 
Gandhi’s programme or mere modestly content themselves with the 
acceptance of ‘principle of the non-co-operation,’ while releasing 
their surcharged feeling by the denunciation of us Liberals, so dear 
to the heart of a species of extremist publicists, they equally mislead 
themselves and their hearers and followers and only act as clogs in 
the wheel of progress. In this view of the matter, I deplore the 
attempt that is being made to alter the creed of the Congi ess. \Yo 
shall lament the blunder if it should bo perpetrated, and as an old 
if humble Congressman I cannot but wish that in that event they 
may also decide to call that institution the Swarajya 8abha or any- 
thing else — anything in fact, but the Indian National Congress. 

One word more on this subject. It is desirable that people 
should understand whether it is that Mr. Gandhi would load them. 
For this purpose they cannot do better than to accpiaint themselves 
with the contents of his book, “Indian Home Kule.” It will be an 
eye-opener. In fact, fellow-Liberals, it strikes me that it will not 
be a bad investment for our Liberal leagues to arrange for the wide 
distribution of copies of that publication, in English and in the 
languages of the country. I rather think that the glimpse it will 
afford into Mr. Gandhi’s Swarajya will disillusion the people and we 
shall have won back at least a respectable numbeT of our tompfearily 
misguided countrymen to the path of political sanity. 

The Esher Committee Report. 

Now Gentlemen, I will, with your permission, proceed to 
consider briefly a State paper on a subject of capital importance, 
which has provoked acute controversy both in this country and in 
England. The attention that has been bestowed upon the report 
of what is known as the Esher Committees is less than was demanded 
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by the astounding rocommoiidatioiis it embodies. Your Council 
recorded a weighty yesolution up^n the subject at their meeting hold 
at Bombay in October under the chairmanship of Sir Sivaswami 
Aiyor. It was the first and only connected and comprehensive 
statement of the Indian position in relation to that Committee and 
their report, and I am justified in asking his Majesty’s Governmeni 
not to take action withouf giving their serious consideration to our 
representation. The Committee was sprung upon an unsuspecting 
public who were taken aback by its composition. Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer was not left to rest upon his laurels as the saviour of the 
Punjab but sent back in the face of protests, as a member and acting 
chairman, to the country which he had wronged and humiliated. 
The President, Lord Esher never came. Not a solitary Indian was 
included in it in the first instance : was it in order to confirni 
the Indian view of Britain’s military policy, that the 
army in India exists primarily to safeguard her Ernpircj 
in the East at India’s expense ? It was not until this was 
strongly criticised by your deputation then in England, that the 
nomination of an Indian was announced. And who was he ? Sir 
Umar Hyat Khan whose ways and views remind one of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain’s phrase ‘ friends of every country but their own.’ 
This was Simla’s little joke at our expen.so. Again it was in response 
to the urgent representation. of meml^rs of your deputation, that to- 
wards the end of November i. e., more than three months after the 
appointment of the Committee and after the first and most import .*int 
part of the report had ah'cady been submitted and given a sort of 
benediction, a second Indian was asked to join it. The Committee 
made up their mind of fundamental points before setting foot on 
India’s soil and without caring to know the views of the people 
or of the Government of the country. Hero they examined no 
witnesses ; they were content with informal consultation with such 
persons as they themselves chose to honour with an invitation. The 
whole of their proceedings was conducted within closed doors. If 
this was how the Committee was constituted and how its business 
was transacted, what is one to say of the authority tint accorded 
oven f semblance of approval to any part of the recommendations 
at that very early sftige of its deliberations? 

The recommendations thcm.selves are in the main reactionary 
and objectionable in the extreme. AVhat is their cs.seiicc. That the 
Army* in India is for all practical purposes a branch of the British 
Army, to be controlled from the War Office much more than by the 
Governor-General in Council or even the Secretary of State for 
India. Its strength, its constitution aijd organization, the purpose 
for which it is to be employed, are to be determined moic with 
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reference t6 . liritaiii's imperial needs, real or supposed, actual or 
potential, than by the reciuirements of the people of India. The 
Indian Lc{,dslaturo is to bo “ non cst ” so far as the defensive 
organization of India is concerned, oven the executive Government 
in which there are two English members for one Indian and which 
acts in subordination to the Secretary of State who is anierilber of 
His Majesty’s Government, is to have little voice. The Secretary 
of State himself is to be virtually powerless. The centre of autho' 
rity is to be the Chief of the fmperial General Staff. The Cora- 
mander-in-Chief in Iiidia is to be his nominee, to be in direct com- 
miiiiicatioii with him over the heads of the Governor-General and 
the Secretary of State and their Councils, and carry out his behests. 
The former is not to have a military advisor save their Commandcr- 
in-Chief ; even the adviser of the latter is to be a (lei)uty of the 
Chief of the Imperial (General Staff. There is one Indian, 
however, whose existence is recognized. lie is never ignored, never 
lot alone : it is the Indian taxpayer. His Inisiness is not 
to reasoii why ; it is to pay, pay, pay. It is stated that India’s 
budget is to be considcraljly increased. It is already more than 
double of what it was before the war that was to end war, the war 
that was fought to estalilish the reign of peace on earth and good- 
will among men. Gentlemen, the ^\ar has certainly ended peace. 
Who among us that knows how poor and incai>aci f ated tlie people 
arc, will) insutticicuit food and clothing, with wretched lionse to live in 
and no medical relief, suidv in destitution and victims of disease, 
who among us tliat realizes whaf enormous strides avo have to make 
ill the arts of iieaco bvfoi’o we can raise our head among the nations 
of the world, wdio has the slightest notion wliat vast increases of 
outlay on beneficial s(‘rvices are urgently required and how ditheult 
it is to raise rcvmiue- wliat Indian is lliero who can contemplate 
with c«pianimify tlio dire prosi)ect of a further addition to tlie military 
Inirdciis of this poor country ? lint tin’s is what is in store for us unless 
we are able to i)ersudc the British Goveiument and Barliament to 
reject the rocoinmciidatious of the Esher Committee. 

\\\i are not CAcn to have the consolation tliat with added 
expenditure will come a new orientation of policy. Our sharp rii the 
defence of our country is to continue to be a subordinate and inconspi- 
euous one. Xothing is said about the admission of our countrymen 
into the naval and air forces of the Crown, or into the artillery and 
cavalry, noi' about the admission of an adeiiuate number of Indians 
to the Commissioned ranks of the Army, nor about the opening 
of military colleges in India to train Indians as officers ; r.ot even 
about their admission into the existing institutions maintained out 
uf the taxes payed by us. The Committee’s treatment of the 
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subject of IX territorial force was niea^^TO, reluctajil, coiHlcjscoiirliii^^ 
and altogether un|atis factory. As our veteran loader Sir Dinsha 
AVacha used to prove at Congress, session after session, India 
has paid dearly on account of the ono-sided Army Amalgama- 
tion Scheme of 1(^59. The price exacted from her under the Esher 
dispensation will he far heavier. 'Hie position is humiliating in the 
extreme and I would warn* the authorities here and in England, very 
respectfully, but not even a more liberal declaration of policy than 
that of. August, 1917, accompanied by more substantial reforms than 
are being inaugurated in the civil Government of tlu^ country, will 
or can reconcile the most modest of Indians to a continuation of the 
anti-Indian military policy that has been followed throughout tlie 
l>oriod of British rule in this country* Does England ask for India’s 
trust 1 She on her part must rule India. And England’s military 
policy will be the touchstone of her sincerity. 

AVe do not profess to bo able to pronounce on purely technical 
matters of which the professional soldier must remain the judge. If 
England’s convenience is served by the stationing in India of a 
larger Army than is I’Cijuied for India’s defence, we should not 
object to it i>rovided th (5 cost of the excess troops is defrayed l.>y 
England herself. But wo have every right, and it is our duty, to 
insist upon being heard upon constitutional i)oints and upon issues 
that ellcct our safety, strength and honour as a nation. On these 
I venture to think lliat the Eederalion cannot do ludlor than to 
endorse and emphasi/e the ])roposals made by its coinicil in October. 
The Army in India shoul<M )0 independent of the British Army a.nd 
under the control of the Government of India aiul not of the War 
Oilice. The Comnniiider-in-Gliiof shoiild only be the executive head 
of the Arniy ;iijd should not Im*, a nioin])er of the Govcrj;or-Geiierar.s 
Council. There should lie a civilian Member for defence correspon- 
ding to the Secretary of State for War and the First liOid of the 
Adiniralt.v in the British Oaliijiet. Indian troops slionld not as a 
rule be emplpye.d in service outside the frontiers of 'India, c\cei)t in 
grave emergencies and with the free consent of the Governor-General 
ill Council. Indians should b(3 freel.v. admitted to all arms of defence. 
Not h|ss than 25 per cent of the King’s Coinmissions shoukl immedi- 
ately bo given to llis Majesty’rs Indian subjects, and the proportion 
should be raised to 50 per cent, in ten 3 ^ears, l>y an annual increment 
of two and half per cent. Ade(|uate facilities should be pixivided in 
India fcr the training of Indians as ohicers in all branches of the Army. 
All invidious distinctions based upon considerations of race should 
bo abolished in the Army. The Indian Territorial Force should be 
constituted on exactly the same lines and its members entitled to 
the same rights and privileges as the Indian Auxiliary Force, There 
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should be a distinct Indian Military Medical Service to meet the 
requirements of the Army in India, and it shcyild be recruited in 
India as well as in England. And as a transitory arrangement so long 
as the Army in India is maintained partly to meet imperial needs 
and is controlled by the British War Office, fair and adequate share 
of India’s military expenditure, •determined by the relative interests 
and capacity of the two countries, shofild be paid' by the British 
Treasury. 

A few woids more before I leave this subject. In taking decisions 
I would ask the Government hero and in England to pay due heed 
to a few accepted prov)Ositidn. As Mr. Balfour has said, the aim 
should bo to secure ‘an expansible army, a power of increasing our 
effective fighting force to a far larger extent than the regular troops.’ 
‘A mistake brings down an avalance of expense in its wake’ said Mr. 
(now Lord) Haldane in introducing his great scheme of Army 
Keorganization in 19()(), ‘and the result is you find yourself with 
money thrown away, which might have been used, had you had a 
common policy, for a good purpose.’ ‘Wo. must consider reductions of 
personnel because without such reductions you cannot get economy 
in Army expenditure.’ Further on, he said in the same great speech : 
‘The biggest thing of all is policy. That is not a thing about which 
soldiers can calculate. The size of the Army depends on whether your 
policy is one thing or anothoi.’ He laid stress upon the fact that ‘it is 
not absolutely essential in considering what you have got to do to 
provide for every possible contingency, because if y6u were to 
attempt to do that you would make yourself bankrupt as a Jiation 
and so stop all chance of social reform. ‘Social reform’ ho said with 
conviction, ‘must bo provided for. It makes an urgent call upon us. 
Accordingly, your policy, be it for the Army or for the Navy, must 
be a policy of probabilities. Policy must determine your strategy 
and the provision you make for your necessities.’ ‘You ought to aim 
at getting (luaiitity rather than <iuality in the reservoir from which 
you are to cxi)aiKl.’ Lord Haldane as Secretary of State for War 
was of the fame opinion as Mr. Balfour, that the power of expan- 
sion is the important factor. It .was an interesting coincidence that 
.speaking in the same year and month in the Indian Legislative 
Council our great patriot-statestmaii, Mr. Gokha\e expressed almost 
identical views on a wise military policy for India. He urged short 
service for the Indian Army, the creation of Indian reserves, and 
the extension to our countrymen of the privilege of cHizen- 
soldiership. Mr. Gokhale said :^Our military defence will then bo 
‘gradually placed on a national basis; the Army will have the .support 
of the nation behind it, the present military burden will be la-rgely 
reduced, and fund set free to be devoted to other objects of national 
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well-being ; the people of the country, instead of being condenined 
as at present merely to pay the taxes and then helplessly look on 
will be enabled to feel a real and living interest in their Army, and 
our position in the matter will cease to wound our self-respect/ 
These words of far seeing wisdom fell upon deaf ears when 
they vfere uttered. Fourteen years? have since elapsed ; the great 
war has left lc«sons l)ehi/ld. Will they now bo taken note of and 
acted upon, or shall wo be compelled to repeat, not for the first time, 
the famous words of Burke, ‘invention is exhausted, reason is 
fatigued, experience has given judgment, but obstinacy is not 
c uiquerod V 

One last word. I desire to express our sense of appreciation of 
the service rendered to India in conticction with the Esher Commit- 
tee Report by the “Times” and Professor A. B. Keith. 

The Lovett Committee Report. 

On the heels of the Esher Committee Report came another 
document which could not be recoiwid by the Indian puldic with 
any more favour than the former. A passing reference has already 
])oen made to it, and it also formed the subject of a resolution by 
your Council. It was more comprehensively condcmjied by a liody of 
professional men, the Allahabad Medical Association. The appoint- 
ment of the Coramiitoe on the Reorganization of the Medical Services 
in India early in 1919 was shrouded in mystery. The terms of 
reference and the personnel were both treated as state secrets, and 
it was not until after both were published without authority by an 
Indian journal of Allahabad that the Government of India gave any 
information to the Indian Legislative Council. The most remarkable 
thing about the Committee was that it did Jiot include a single 
Indian member — official or doctor or y.ublic man. The president and 
one member were I. C. S. officers and the others belonged to the 
I. M. 1^. The radically unsound organization of the medical services 
and the utterly unsatisfactory position accorded therein to Indian 
doctors had been the subject of criticism and agitation for a quarter 
of a century. But it did not lead the Government of India to think 
of the% necessity of accordiiig suitable representaion to Indians. 
The questions on wnich the Committee wanted information were 
not published, • nor was the evidence of witnesses taken before the 
public gaze. This could be understood as they were mostly the 
nomin^s of local Governments and not one political association in 
the country was asked to send witnesses. As a result of criticisms 
in the press and in Council a couple of Indian I. M. S.’s still in 
service were added to the Committee aftoi work in two or three 
provinces had been done but they were not permitted to take part 
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in tho final deliberations. The report was published less than three 
months ago although it had been submitted seventeen months earlier. 

This is the story of the Committee. It is not to be wondered 
at that the recommendations are injurious to Indian interests. While 
we have always advocated the creation of two distinct and separate 
medical services, civil and military, recruited both in India and 
England, the former chiefly in India, the Lovett Committee have ^ 
recommended the constitution of a hybrid Medical Corps with the 
label Indians, conmpounded of the Indian Medical Service and tho 
Eoyal Army Medical Corps so far as it worked in India, but also 
including what has been called the higher civil medical service of 
the country.* Civil medical posts arc to be filled by officers of this 
prepondcratingly military service. What have been designated as 
‘exclusively civil medical officers* are only to be brought in by the 
governments of provinces to ‘supplement their contingents of officers 
from the Indian Medical Corps.* It has been recommended that 
‘special arrangements should be made by Government to secure 
European medical attendance’ not only for Europeans officers* but 
‘for European non officials.* Admission to tho so-called Indian 
Medical Corps ‘should be through tho portal of a single examination 
held in England,’ Indians being content with a few scholarship to 
selected students to go and compete in it. Certain posts in the 
sanitary and other departments should })e reserved to officers of the 
new corps.’ Here are a few recommendations typical of proposals 
invariably made by committees composed as tho Tjovett Committee 
was ; ‘Salaries should bo increased. More’ lil)eral provision should be 
made for leave. Full i)en.sion should bo admissible at an earlier 
date. Tho position of civil administrative medical officers should be 
improved. Better buildings should be provided for Indian station 
hospitals.* The story is the same everywhere. Make things more 
pleasant for Europeans at tho expense of Indians, and leave the 
latter in undisturbed enjoyment of their privileged position of 
inferiority in their own land. 

No one need bo surprised at the dissatisfaction that Indian 
doctors and publicists feel with this state of affairs. Since first the 
late Dr. Bahadurji brought up tho subjects at the Lahore Congress 
of 1893 it has been constantly kept to the fore, but with almost 
no result. Evidence was given before tho Koyal Commission on 
Indian Expenditure in 1896 and 1897 by Dr. Bahadurji himself, 
Sir Dinshaw Wacha and other Indian witnesses, and by several 
.able and trusted representatives of tho service and tho profession 
before tho Koyal Conmission on the Public Services in India in 1914. 
The formei* did not deal at all with the subject in their report, 
while the recommendations of the latter, made in 1915 and published 
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in 1917, wore never seriously considered. If carried into^ effect they 
would have improved the position somewhat, althoiiffh they were so 
inadequate that nDt only 8ir Abdur Kahim but Sir Mahadeo 
Chaubal dissented from them in important particulars. But they 
were more liberal than the recommendations of the Esher and Jjovett 
Committees. The true spirit informed Lord Morley’s letter address- 
ed to the Government of Ipdia in 1909, but the latter took care that 
that reformer's intentions were frustrated. And now, in the 
year of grace 1920, such astonishing projujsals as those of the 
Esher and Lovett Committees are seriously presented to the 
world instead of being summarily rejected as unworthy of 
consideration. 

Indian doctors in the service and the profession have never 
received justice. Compare the s.‘ilaries of the Indian and in’oviiicial 
medical service : the increments olitained ])y the former anrl the 
more or less stagnant condition of the latter. The new places of 
civil surgeon offered to the provincial oilicers arc those of districts 
where there can be no lucrative practice and which therefore do not 
tempt the I. M. S. officer. I know of more than one able and 
experienced civil assistant surgeon who declined promotion on this 
ground. Professorships in medical colleges and important posts in 
the sanitation deparment are filled, not primarily with the olqcct of 
securing greater etticioncy although the bureaucracy is forgl of 
spelling the word with a capital E when that suits its purposes — but 
to gratify the wishes of the I. M. S. officers concerned. All 
permanent services are conservative l)y nature, and this trait is 
found in an exaggerated form in a country politically so circumstano 
ed as India is, but 1 believe I do it no injustice when I suy that 
none is so possessed by the narrow trade union spirit as is the I.M.S. 
The feeling of dissatisfaction among Indian doctors has been so 
accentuated by the Government's persistent failure to do justice 
that about a couple of months ago the Medical Associations of 
Lucknow and Allahabad resolved to boycott the I, M. 8. oflicevH 
in private practice. 

Any reorganization of the medical services to be satisfjxctory 
from the Indian point of view must proceed on the lines of' the 
Allaliabad Medical Association. There should be a military and a 
civil medical service independent of each other, both recruited in 
India as well as England, and both equally open to Indians and 
Englishmen. Members of the military service should not as a rule 
bo appointed to civil posts. Either the distinction between the 
Indian and provincial services sihould bo done away with, or a 
definite proportion of the posts in the Indian service should be open 
to officers of the provincial service. To- meet military exigencies in 

26 
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time of war every member of the civil medical service should be 
liable to undergo military training at stated intervals and for fixed 
periods and to undertake field service when required. This elfectu- 
ally removes the objection that is frequently raised to the constitu- 
tion of an independent civil medical service. Medical posts in the 
sanitation department should orjy be given to men specially tiualified 
while professorships of medical colleges should bo filled by the very 
best men obtainable anywhere on the recommendation of selection 
committees constituted as the Islington Commission recommended. 

If the British Government could make up its mind to act with 
justice and liberality in the matter of the public services, as we 
were repeatedly promised on the highest authority that it would 
do, much unpleasantness would be avoided and it would stand 
higher in the estimation of the people of India. Kvcmi on the 
ground of expediency, if from no higher consideration, [ suggest 
that it is eminently worth its while at least to try this as an 
experiment. 

Education. 

It may be tomerky on my part to plead for extended facilities 
for the education of the people in days when adored popular leaders 
are enlarging upon the patriotic necessity of destroying schools and 
colleges. But fortunately the country has given an unmistaka>>1e 
reply to the unholy war upon educational institutions, while we of 
the Liberal party never have had and never can have a doubt about 
the paramount necessity of more and better education for the people 
if the country is to have a future. KstabJish by every moans in your 
power as many institutions as you possibly can, independent of state 
aid or recognition, and impart the kind of education in wliich you 
believe. Every sensible well-wisher of the country will iiray for your 
success. But do not speak or act as if existing schools and colleges 
were a curse, as if the products of the present system were the worse 
for the education they have received. Mahadeo Govind Ranade and 
Gooroo Dass Banerjee, Krishnaswami Iyer and Bishan Narayan Dar, 
among those, alas ! now no irtore ; Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar and 
Sir Jagadish Bose, Sir Sivaswami Aiyer and Pandit Madan ]\^ohan 
Malaviya among our living worthies, were and are the ornamoiits of 
their race and the pride of their country, not in spite but on account 
of English education. Mr. Gandhi himself has borrowed his ideas of 
non-co-operation from western sources. We do want, gentlemen, 
and want before and more than anything else, ‘education in widest 
‘commonalty spread.^ And we itrust that one of the certain fruits 
of the reformed governments constituted in provinces will bo the 
expansion and reform of education, of all grades and in all its 
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Ijraiichcs. They ought not to shrink even from the ‘unpleasant 
necessity of new tajation if it he a ‘sine qua non’ of progress in this 
direction. The education of women and of the backward classes, 
and agricultural and industrial education, should receive special 
attention. 

The subject of University Reform is now very much to the fore, 
thanks to the iftonumontarreport of Sir Michael Sadler’s Commission. 
Their recommendations, it is true, are not all of equal importance, 
nor need all of thorn be regarded as if they were proved propositions. 

It is possible that exaggerated praise has been given to the report 
owing to the unique position of its distinguished president in the 
educational world. In any event, it has to bo admitted that the 
opinions of such a competent body dl educational experts cannot be 
set aside by any responsible government without grave reason for 
.such a course. They have to be considered carefully, and action 
should bo taken cautiously and with a duo regard for the varying 
co]iditions of diflferont provinces. Educational opinion as well as 
gcrioral public opinion should be consulted and respected. No 
provincial goverjiment or legislature and no university senate would 
be justified in ignoring the report, but it is incumbent upon them to 
bear seriously in niind the present state of educational advancement 
and the material condition of the people, the capacity of provincial 
liuancos and the various demands upon them of greater or less 
urgency, tlie logic of accomplished facts and the views and wishes 
of the intolligoiit public. Holding as I do the view that the 
standaifl has to be raised, t still wobld not, i)i my zeal for inform, do 
two things. I would not trench upon the fund available for the 
evtension of olemontary education, and I would not place university 
ediioation beyond the roach of the lower middle-class, from which, 
speaking in general terms, the brightest intellects of the community 
generally come. 

An Appeal to Government. 

1 would make an appeal to the Govorumont and put forward a 
few .jnggestions • for your consideration regarding wwk in the 
immoniatc future. • 

To the Government I would say : . 

Make an honest and earnest attempt, by the aid of sympathetic 
imagination, to understand correctly the present temper of the 
country- 

Be candid to yourselves and own that yours is the responsibility 
tor the political distemper of India. The authors of revolution in the 
ultimate resort are the reactionaries and obscurantists who oppose- 
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reasonable reform. The tragedy of Russia is certainly a warning to 
our extremists agcainst catastrophpic changes.' B^it still more is it a 
warning to the Government. For Bolshevik Russia is the child of 
T/arist Russia. It is not yet too late. Act on the principle that 
trust is wisdom, that generosity is wisdom. liOrd Rosebery has defined 
statesmanship as the foresight o?*commonseiise, and patriotisn/ as the 
self-respect of a people. . liOt your statesmanship assort itself and 
prevent the latter from being irretrievably hurt. For then will bo 
Imd days both for you and us. A brilliant pro-consul, who however 
was a failure and went away discredited, boasted that there was no 
problem that could not be solved by statesmanship. It was Lord 
Morley's view that British statesmanship had never broken down 
anywhere. But it has in Iselaiid. Profit by the examples of 
Canada and South Africa, as well as by the warning of Ireland. Win 
the confidence of the people of India. Avail yourselves of the 
develoi)nionts in Greece and revise the treaty with Turkey. Then 
will the Musalrnans of India bo your friends again, h^ootho the heart 
of the Puigab. Treat our countrymen in other i)arts of the Empire 
as human beings and British citizens. Do lot the people derive the 
fullest advantage from the reforms ; give no cause for suspicion that 
you are the unwilling instrument of a power you are compelled to 
o])oy. Do justice to my countrymen in all the public services. Let 
mo say again that your military policy will bo the tost of your 
sincerity. Accept the advice of the “Pioneer,” which has been 
officially recogniccd as being on the whole a correct exponent of 
British opinion in India, and repeal wdiatever laws act as a restraint 
on the freedom of expression, for parliamentary government, of which 
wo are about to witness the first small beginnings, is government by 
discussion. In all financial transactions never forget that your 
country is incomparably richer than ours, that you have laid upon 
you the honourable obligation of trustees until wc shall have beconio 
masters in our own household, that you ought nob to perpetrate what 
Fawcett would have stigmatized as acts of ‘melancholy meanness.' 
Some one in j^our o\vn land has summed up the English character 
in the jihrase, ‘Always the purse, often the brain, seldom the 
heart.' As one who feels a genuine admiration for many qitfilities 
of your race and for much of your great work in tuid for my country, 
I bosocch you, for your sake as much as ours, so to act in the future 
as to enahle us to forget whatever of the past and the present is not 
to your credit. ® 

OuK Task. 

I would noxf place before you, fellow-Libcrals, a few suggestions 
for such consideration as you may deem them to deserve. If we are 
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to do any effectivo work, we must make up our minds t6 follow the 
method recommended by Mr. Asquith to the liiheral party of Groat 
Britair), the method of * selection and concentration/ We laljour 
under many disabilities, we have many grievances, there are many 
reforms that we have to urge. But if the field is wide and long, 
the v^orkers are few. And if they seek to cover too much surface, 
they will fail* to make an impression. Intensive work will prove 
more effectual. Remember that even the Liberal party in England 
came to grief over the Newcastle Programme, which was too various 
and too ambitious to appeal to the Englishman who is conservative 
and practical by nature. 1 know throe eminent men in our country 
who have pronounced a ban on the word ‘ practical.' They are 
‘idealogues' who have no use fonit. 1 cannot agree with them. 
It is very necessary that we should be practical. It is glorious to 
see visions and dream dreams. But wo cannot achieve results 
unless wo can distinguish between the attainable and the unrealiz- 
able or only remotely realizable. Politics is not an abstract science 
but the art of methods and results. It was said of Thales, who fell 
into the water while looking up at the stars that if he had looked 
into the water he might have seen the stars too but by looking at 
the stars ho could not see the water. Gladstone was not a soulless 
politician who lived from day to day, but it was he who taught that 
not all questions were for all times. We want complete self-govern- 
ment' as much as Mr. Gandhi, but we should, and wo do recognize that 
it is futile to ask for an immediate amendment of the Government 
of India Act passed • only twelve months a^ro. We would 
rather work the Act for all it is worth and achieve the double 
purpose of promoting the public good as well as proving to the 
Government, Parliament and people of Great-Britain our capacity 
for the eyerciso of full responsible government. Outside the provin- 
cial councils we should, in my humble judgment, focus thg activity 
of the country, to the extent that we can intluonce it, first and 
foremost upon the military question. There is iio subject with 
regard to which we feel a more burning scjise of injustice than our 
humiliating position in the defensive organization of the country. 
The Recommendations of the Esher Committee are of the nature of 
an impending calamity. If we cannot defeat them, if they are put 
into force, our last stale will be worse than the first. But if we succeed 
there, we shall be in no better position than now. It is our duty 
to dc^ everything that we can do according to the law and constitu- 
tion of the land, to bring about the reforms in the Army to which 
your attention has been drawn.* Next in importance come the 
question of the position of our countrymen settled in the dominions 
and colonies, and-the separation of judicial from executive functions, 
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I would further ask you to give your attention to the removal of all 
racial distinctions in the criminal law. Concentrate on those (luestions, 
educate public opinion not only here but in England, bend the whole 
strength of our organisation to the achievement of substantial results 
in those directions, and see if wc shall attain at least partial success 
or wholly fail. The difficulties aro great, but we must resolutely flecline 
to be discouraged, we must persist until the task is «completed. A 
pregnant definition of success that I hav^ come across is that it is 
the irame given to the last of a scries of failures. As it is for the 
right that we have to do battle, and whenever the occasion may call 
for it, let us -follow the life-giving example of the great Frenchman 
who having saved his country by heroic exertions at his great age, is 
now in our midst on a richly etwriied holiday. M. Clcmcnceau thus 
spoke of himself the other day at Allahabad : — My policy - 

it is victory. Home politics 1 1 wage war. Foreign politics 

I w'ago war. Kussia betrays us 1 I continue to wage war. W'e 
will . fight before Paris ; wo will fight behind Paris ; we will 
fight if necessary to the Pyrenees. I will continue till Ihcj 
very last «iuarter of an hour, because the last ipiarter of an hour 
will be ours. 


The Liberal Party. 

1 will not detain you longer, gentlemen, except to take .stock 
of the position and prospect of our party and its place in Indian 
politics. Its position is identical with that which the Congress 
occupied until recently. It is the real Centre Party in the country 
— the party of reform as distinguished from reactionaries and 
extremists alike. It is pot satisfied with things as they are, 
hut does not believe in breaking with the past. It is all for 
reform but is content with steady though not slow progress. It 
docs not spell its evolution with an initial K. Coinpleto-solf-goverji- 
ment in India’s internal affairs and absolute c«p\ality with the 
Dominions in inter- imperial ami international relation.s, i.s tlu; ideal 
for which the Liberal party stands. The nuiaiis it employ.s to 
attain this ideal are threefold. It will utilize in full the opportuni- 
ties given to us from time to time ; it ^^ill agi^.ate constitutionally 
for reform wherever needed ; exert itself to build up the strength 
of the nation and i)roniote unity among its component parts l>y 
means of education, .social reform and economic development.’ The 
necessity of such a party is obvious when on the one side privilege 
has still to be successfully attadked and on the other, movements 
calculated to land society in chao.s have to 1/' resisted. Congress- 
men as wc are us that term has been understood hitherto, regret 
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as wo keculy do that, we are jniablo conscientiously to fie members 
of the old Ori<anization in view of its chai:.t;c of iiolicy, we need 
not apolof^izo for our Federation, we may and ouglit to go forward 
with a serene contidenoe in the wisdom and nghtoo\isness of our 
cause. 

nie extremist party has o^or-reached itself. The recent 
activities of it« more extreme members have ])roduced a visible 
reaction against them while Mr. Gandhi’s non-co-opei'ation 
programme has proved a veritable a])ple of discord in their ranks. 
With no clear perception of wdiither they are marchiiig, 
without counting the cost, in disregard of constiuenccs to 
society, without respect for the traditions or the jiolicy of the 
Congress and the teachings of its* elder statesmen, untaught by 
lesson and unheeding the warning of daily exi)criencc, they 
liave already lost .soniclhing of the undoubted hold they acipiired 
f)ver the popular mind and are fivst losing more. While our 
])aHy, founded amid opposition from without and hesitancy 
within, has distinctly gairn'd ground in the conntiy and increasing 
numhers are, to my own kuowdedge, either joining us or are in a 
fair way to do so. xibsorhed in the pursuit of a Will (.) the Wisj), 
the Congress has almost abdicated its function of criticism, and 
rendered it the more necessary that wo should strengthen and 
oxi)and our Organi/ation which has to take the place of the 
Congress that wo knew. The iie>v constitution in the provinces 
points to the same necessity. W’ho knows l)ut a day may come 
when the people will hftve to exclaim, ‘ ’rhank Cod, there is a 
Ijibcral Federation to which w^o can betake ourselves, wdierc to 
serve the eountry wisely a?id well. My earnest exhortation to all 
liberals in the eountry is : Eemeinher Mill’s saying that ojio man 
with a conviction is equal to ninety-nine without one. Do not 
apologize, do not doubt, do not hesitate. Go forward with the 
strength of conviction and witli the determination that conquers 
obstacles. Preach the doctrines of the Liberal party, explain to 
the people that we are the inheritors of the old Congress whose 
olqccts wo are faithfully carrying out, establish Liberal leagues 
wher(\yer they 'are not, and bring more of the faithful into the fold. 
J^e sure, in building? u]) our party w’^c but serve the country ; we have 
no other motive in this national work. The revewed founders of the 
Congress, who are not wdfh us in mortal form, will howith us in 
spirit.# And the faith in me tells mo that, howsoever wc may be 
misunderstood to-day by a section of ' our countrymen wdioso 
commendable x»atriotic zeal for immediate political .salvation prevents 
them from correctly appreciating our stand point, the day will come 
when the ]iassions and prejudices of the moment will have 
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subsided and persuasive reason will again hold up the guiding 
lamp, and when our motives as well as onr wisdom will 
be vindicated. Whether it may come sooiler or later, and 
even if it may not come, makes no difference. We will not 
be deflected from what we are convinced is our duty to our 
Motherland, . 



Resolution 

The Conference met again oil the 30th December 1920 
for passing Resolutions. 

The following resolutions were moved from the chair and 
carried unanimously with acclamation : — 

Welcome to the Duke of Connaught. 

The National Liberal Federation of India desires to accord a 
loyal and most hearty welcome to His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught on the occasion of his visit to India on behalf of His 
Mstiesty the King-Emperor to inaugurate the constitutional reforms. 

Lord Sinha’s Appointment as Governor. 

This Federation records its satisfaction at the appointment of 
His Excellency the Right Honourable Lord Sinha of Raipur as 
Governor of the Province of Bihar and Orissa and tenders its hearty 
congratulations to him on this mark of high appreciation of his 
distinguished services to this country and offers its host wishes for 
the success of his administration. 

Indian Military Policy. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami j^er moved : 

(a) This Federation protests against the recommendations 
of the Army in India Committee, the composition of which w^as 
alike inadequate and unsatisfactory in that it included pronounced 
reactionaries, like Sir Michael O^Dwyer and Malik Sir Umar Hayat 
Khan Tiwaiia and loft Indian interests to bo represented practically 
by only one member. 

(d) The Federation expresses strong condemnation of the 
procedure followed by the Committee (1) in deciding upon the 
principles governing the future militaiy policy of India before they 
loft England c^nd before the Indian members were appointed or 
could* join them and before they could consult the Government or 
the people of India ; (2) in deciding to examine no witnesses ; and 
(3) in conducting the proceedings in camera, 

ig) The Federation desires to record its protest against His 
Majesty’s Government giving effect to, or otherwise disposing of, 
the recommendations made by i[!]!ommissions or Committees on 
matters of vital importance to the people of India, without affording; 
any opportunity for the expression of their views to the Indian. 
_27 
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legisLature and the Indian public, and the Federation urges that 
none of the recommendations of the Esher Committee should in any 
way be acted upon until the Indian public, and Indian Legislature 
have expressed their views and before the actual cost of the scheme 
is worked out arid made known to the public. The conference notes 
with alarm that the Government is oven now carrying into effect 
some portions of the recommendations v/ithout consulting Indian 
public opinion and considers that such action will only deepen the 
distrust of British Military policy already widely prevalent in this 
country. 

{d) The Federation is further of opinion that the problems 
considered by the Esher Committee have been approached exclusive- 
ly from the standpoint of Imperial policy and requirements, and 
hardly, if at all, from the point of view of the requirements of India, 
whether with reference to her internal needs or her position as a 
partner entitled to equality of status with the Self-Governing 
‘Dominions, or to the natural rights and aspirations of the people of 
India to take an honourable part in the defence of their country, 
;Or her capacity to bear the financial burdens entailed by the scheme. 

(e) The Federation regrets the fundamental assumption in the 
.report that conditions of grave unrest in the Near and Middle East, 
•which have boon created by complications of European diplomacy 
and politics, and for which India is in no way responsible are 
matters which must be provided against by saddling India with 
burdens necessitated by Imperial military policy. 

(/) The Federation records its emiihatic protest against the 
'recommendations of the Committee (1) to allow the Imperial 
General Staff in England to exercise what the Committee cal! a 
considered influence on the military policy of the Government of 
India, which, if carried out, must have the effect of reducing the 
military administration of India to a position of dependence upon 
the War Office in England, and depriving the Government of India 
of their control over Indian Military affairs, and (2) to virtually 
release the Commander-in-Chief in India from the constitutional 
supremacy of the civil power. 

(g) In the opinion of the Federation the. reforms urgently 
needed in the organisation and administration of the Army in India 
should inter alh, the following : (l) The position that the 

Army in India should be independent of the British Army and under 
the control of the Government of India and not of the War Office 
should be recognised. (2) The Commander-in-Chief should only be 
the executive head of the army, and not a member of the Governor- 
General’s Council and the portfolio of defence should be entrusted 
to a civilian xhember of the Governor Generars Council. (3) Indian 
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troops should not, as a rule, be employed for service 'outside the 
.external frontiers pf India except for defensive purposes or in very 
grave emergencies and with the free consent of the Governor-General 
in Council. (4) The King’s Indian subjects should be freely admit-, 
ted to all arms of His Majesty’s Forces in India, including the 
Territorial Army. Not less than 25 per cent of the King’s Com-, 
missipns should bii given* to His Majesty’s Indian subjects to start 
with and the proportion laised in ten years to 50 per cent by. 
annual increment of 2 and half of per cent. (5) Adequate facilities 
should be provided in India for training Indians as otKcers in all 
branches of the army by their admission into the existing institutions, , 
as well as by the establishment of new institutions and in all other 
possible ways. (6) The system of •having two sets of Commissions 
in the army, one proceeding from the King and the other from the* 
Viceroy, should be abolished. All differences of designation between 
the British and Indian otticers of various ranks should likewise be 
abolished. (7) All invidious distinctions, based upon racial consi-. 
derations, should be abolished in the army. 

{h) So long as the Army in India is maintained partly to meet 
Imperial needs and controlled by the British War Oflice, a fair and 
adequate share of India’s military expenditure, determined by the 
relative interests and capacity of the two countries should be paid 
by the British. 

The Non-co-operation Movement. 

Mrs. Besant moved 

The Federation expresses its emphatic disapproval of the 
policy of Non-Co-oporation as calculated to destroy individual 
liberty of speech and action, to incite social discord and retard the 
progress of the country towards responsible government ; but I ho 
Federation feels that the best way of successfully combating tho 
Non-co-operation movement is for tlio Government to red .ess tho 
wrongs that have led to its adoption. 

The Congress met again on the 31st December 1920* 

• and passed the following Resolutions. 

The following resolution was put from the Chair : — 

The National Liberal Federation desires t<5 place on record its 
sense of the great loss that the country has sustained in the deaih 
of Mr* Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the eminent patriot who devoted his 
life to the political advancement of the Indian Nation. 

The Federation also desires to place on record its souse of tho 
loss sustained by the country in the death of Eai Bahadur Devendra 
Chandra Ghose, who rendered distinguished services to the country. 
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® Indians Abroad. 

Pandit Hirdyanath Kunzru moved : — 

1. (a) Having regard to the historic and honorable connection 
of Indians with the East African territories which owe not merely 
their development bat practically their very existence to Indian 
capital and labour and to Indian enterprise anr! initiative, and to 
the part played by Indian soldiers in the conque|t abd pacification 
of the East African Protectorate (Kenya colony), the National 
Liberal Federation of India strongly protests against the anti- 
Indian agitation of the European residents of the Protectorate and 
against the political and economic disabilities imposed upon Indians 
by the Government of the Protectorate. 

(b) The Federation urges that there is absolutely no justifica- 
tion for the policy of racial discrimination against the Indian 
subjects of His Majesty in a part of the British Empire the internal 
administration of which is under the control of His Majestys 
Government, and that Indians should enjoy absolute equality with 
Europeans in the Protectorate (Kenya colony). The Federation 
urges in particular that restrictions on the allotment of land for 
commercial and other purposes to Indians should be abolished and 
that a liberal political and municipal franchise and adequate 
representation on the legislative and municipal councils should be 
granted to them. 

2. (a) The Fetleration invites the urgent attention of the 
Government of India to the news received from Fiji that .‘10,000 
Indians, despairing of obtaining justice, hhvo been driven by «ross 
oppression to decide to sell all their property and leave the colony in 
which they have settled and which owes its prosperity mainly to 
them. 

(b) The Federation would urge strongly that the Government 
of India should press for an independent inquiry into the causes of 
the recent riots in Fiji, the methods employed in suppressing them 
with special reference to the treatment of women and the wages of 
labourers and the conditions under which Indians live, representa- 
tives of the Goverment and the people of India being associated 
with the enquiry. ^ 

Racial Distinctions. 

c 

The Hon. Mr. V. S, Srinivasa Sastri moved ; — 

That, in the opinion of the Federation, the inauguration clf the 
new regime conferring a measure of Self-Government on the people 
of India must be signalised by a fcomprehensive measure abolishing 
all distinctions in law based merely on the race of the individual, 
md urges, in particular, that the provisions in the criminal law of 
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India conferring upon Europeans and Americans certain special 
privileges and rights must be repealed at an early date. 

Exchange and Currency. 

Hon. Professor V. G. Kale moved : — 

Isi view of the admitted failure of the efforts of the Government 
of India to maintain tlje country’s gold e>tchange at or near the 
basis recommended by the last Committee on Exchange and Cur- 
rency and even at the sterling level fixed by themselves, and in 
view of the enormous losses caused to the Indian Exchequer mainly 
by the sale of reverse councils, against which the ]>ublio strongly 
protested, and the utter disorganisation and demoralisation of the 
export and the import trade of the country which have been accen- 
tuated by the said policy of the Government, the National Liberal 
Federation strongly urges a fresh and immediate inquiry into the 
whole exchange and currei:cy problem, such a reconsideration of 
Government’s iiolicy having been recommended by the Babington 
Smith Committee itself. The Federation further urges that the 
suggested reconsideration should aim at placing the Indian system 
of exchange and currency on a self-adjusting basis so as to promote 
the best interests of the trade, manufactures, industries and finances 
of the country and to bring India in a line in this connection With 
the advanced nations of the world. 

Fiscal Policy of India 

Mr. C. P. Bamaswami Aiyar moved : — 

In pursuance of the feconiinendation of the Committee appoint- 
ed by the Governor-General in Council in February 1920 to advise 
as to the best method of considering the future fiscal policy of India, 
the National Liberal Federation of India urges the immediate 
appointment of a strong and represontalive Commiss’on, with power 
to take evidence in various parts of the country from representa- 
tives of all interests concerned, such as those of importers, exporters, 
producers, manufacturers and consumers, to examine the whole 
question of the future fiscal policy of India. 

The Federation further urges that the country should not bo 
comrfiitted, in the f^mean while, to any policy of Imperial Preference 
until a Commission such as the one recommended above has colle'’- 
ted evidence and made its report. * 

• Medical Services. 

Rao Bahadur C. B. Rama Rao moved : — 

The Federation considers the* recommendations of the Lovett 
and Esher Committees as being retrograde and calls upon the 
Government to set them aside. The Federation is of opinion that 
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the Medical* Service in India should be separated into two divisions, 
one military and the other civil. The former should be recruited 
both in England and India, while the latter should be recruited 
mainly in India. While exchange of officers may be allowed for 
purposes of training, the two services should be kept strictly separate 
and to meet military emergendes, officers in the Civil Medical 
Service should be obliged to undergo mfiitary training for fixed 
periods at stated intervals and go on field service when required. 

Resolution from the Chair. 

The President put the following resolutions from the chair : — 
The Khiiafat. 

The National Liberal Federation of India regrets that the 
Prime Minister’s pledge to the Musalmans of India made in January 
1918 has not been redeemed ; and strongly urges His Majesty’s 
Government to avail themselves of the developments in Greece and 
suitably revise the Treaty with Turkey. 

Repressive Legislation. 

The Federation urges upon the Government of India to take 
immediate steps to repeal the Rowlatt Act, the Press Act and the 
Deportation Regulations. 

Women Franchise. 

The Federation requests the Council of State, the Legislative 
Assembly and the Provincial Councils respDctively, to remove the 
sox disqualification in their respective franchise from women other- 
wise duly qualified. 

Trade Unions. 

The Federation urges the Governmetit of India to take steps to 
legalise Trade Unions on the lines of the English legislation on the 
matter. 

The Punjab Affair. 

The Hon. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri moved : — 

1. The Federation records its conviction tjhat the failure of 
British statesmanship to rise to the demands of the situation in 
regard to the Punjab affair has largely prevented the people from 
realising the value of the constitutional Reforms. 

2. The Federation protests against the failure oV the 
Government to render justice by imposing adequate punishment 
upon officers who were guilty of acts of cruelty, oppression and 
humiliation during the period of Martial Law administration in the 
Puigab. 
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3. The Federation has noticed with regret and surprise that the 
compensation awarded to the victims of martial law excesses was, 
extremely inadequate and disproportionately small as compared with 
the compensation awarded to the victims of mob violence as well 
as with the losses sustained by them. This Federation further 
regrets that the heavy fines levied upon certain cities have not been 
revised and reduced. • 

'i. The Federation again strongly urges that effective safe- 
guards should be provided against a recurrence of such things as 
happened in 1919 in the Punjab on the lines recommended at the 
Calcutta session of the Federation. 

Factory Legislation* 

Mr. N. M. Joshi moved : — 

The Federation is of opinion that to improve the conditions of 
labour in this country, the Factory Act should be amended in the 
following respects : 

(1) Work in all industrial undertakings should for the present he 
limited to ten hours a day in the cases of men, eight in the case of 
women and five in the case of children between the ages of 12 and 14. 

(2) Children between fourteen and sixteen years should be 
classed as young persons and their hours of works should not exceed 
six hours. (3) In the case of mines the maximum should be fixed 
at 54 hours a week. (4) lilxceptions under Section 21 and 29 of 
the Indian Factories Act of 1912 should bo removed altogether. 
(5) A rule should be ir^de prohibiting the employment of women 
for six weeks lefore and six weeks after child-birth and provision 
should be made for maternity benefit, (fi) Women and children 
should under no circumstances bo employed during night time. 
(7) Provision’ should be made for the appointment of special health 
officers, including women health officers, to supervise health jconditions 
in factories. (tS)Tho minimum age for admission to industrial employ- 
ment should bo fixed at twelve. (9) The definition of “Factory ” 
should be so revised that all indu.strial undertakings employing 20 
persons and above even without the use of mechanical power are 
brought under, the Act. 

^ The Government of India. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyer moved : — • 

The Federation regrots that, instead of consideration being 
given* to the need for reduction of the strength of the Executive 
Council of the Viceroy there should have been an addition to the 
Council even after the devolution* of powers to Ministers in the 
provinces. The Federation protests against the recommendations 
of the Government of India Secretariat Procedure Committee in so 
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far as they "relate to the creation of now offices and consequent 
•increase in the staff and to the creation of posts of Private Secreta- 
ries to the members of the Executive Council. 

The Executive Councils. 

The following resolutions were put from the chair and carried : — 

(1) The Federation protests strongly against the fixing of the 
strength of the Executive Councils in Madras, Bombiiy and Bengal 
at 4 instead of at 2 as involving waste of public money, as 
throughly unjustifiable in view of the transfer of about one half of 
public business to Ministers, and as tending to retard the transfer 
of more subjects to Ministers in the near future. 

(2) The Federation notes with regret that the strength of the 
Executive Council in Bihar and 'Orrissa should have been fixed at 
3 instead of at 2 and that, with the strength of the Executive 
Council at 3, only one Indian should have been appointed against 
the express recommendation of the Joint Select Committee, both 
when they first reported on the Government of India Bill and 
subsequently, when they discu.ssed the matter at the instance of the 
Government of India in connection with the Rules. 

Depressed and Backward Classes. 

Mr. V. R. Kothari of Poona moved a resolution urging the re- 
formed legislatures in the provinces to lose no time to formulate a 
programme for the elevation of the depressed and backward classes. 

Indian Reform Committee of London 

The President moved : — ^ 

The National Liberal Federation of India recognises the Indian 
Reform Committee of London as its British Committee and resolves 
to contribute a sum of six hundred pounds per annum for its 
maintenance in addition to one-half of the delegation fees realised 
by the Reception Committee of the annual session of the Federation. 
Of the said six hundred pounds, the Presidencies of BeiJgal, 
Bombay and Madras shall each contribute 150 each, the U. P. 100 
and the Central Provinces and Behar, 50. The amounts shall be 
remitted to the Indian Reform Committee in December in advance 
to each succeeding year. ^ w. 

Organisation of the Federation. 

The following resolution, was moved from the chair : — 

Resolved that resolution 14 of the second session of the 
Federation be amended as noted below : In clause 4, substitute “25^’ 
for and insert at the end of- the paragraph “5 members nomi- 

nated by the President of the Animal Session*\ At clause 6 
substitute Rs. 10 for Rs. 5. 
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Tho AlMndia Moslem League commenced its special sitting 
in Calcutta on the ground floor of the Town Hall at 9 o’clock on 
Tuesday morning. The hall was decorated with flags and foliage. 
Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah, President of the League, occupied tho 
chair. The attendance was very largo, the hall being quite full. 
Three mottos spanned the breadth of tho hall bearing in bold 
white letters on a red background the following inscriptions : ‘‘ Re- 

member Jallianwala Ba^h,” “Be true to your religion” and 
“ Liberty is man’s birthright.” Among those on tho platform were 
Mrs. Annie Besant, Mrs. Jim ah, Mrs. Yakub Jlussain, Lala Lajpat 
Rai, Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Mati Lai Nehru, Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
Moulvi Zafar Ali Khan, Mr. Shaukat Ali, Moulana Karam Khan, 
Mr. Fazlal Huq, Mr. P>fan Ali, Swami Sradhananda, Mr. Kama- 
murti, Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. Rambhuj Dutt Chaudhuri, 
Mr. Duni Chand, Mr. C. Vijaya Raghava Chariyar, Lala Gridhari 
Lai, Dr S. Kichlew, Syed Ali Nabi, Mr. Jamunadas Dwarkadas and 
Pandit Gokaran Nath Misser. 

On either, side of tho presidential table stood a Khaki clad 
volunteer with drSkwn swords but to the evident relief of those 
nearest to them the swords were sheathed before.the meeting began. 
The audience took exception to the flags of the Allies which, amongst 
othersa flaunted in the hall. Mr. Shaukat Ali pointed out that 
the decorating of the hall was entrusted to a contractor who had 
hung these flags and the Secretary of the League being very busy 
had not noticed them, but after the morning session was over the 
flags in question would be removed. 

28 
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The proceedings opened with a recitation from the Koran after 
which Hakim Moidana Abdul ' Kauf, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, welcomed the audience. He spoke in Urdu and after 
he had spoken for an hour and ten minutes he was asked to finish 
as it was getting late. 

Presidential Speech. 

The President, who was garlanded amidst cheers, thenaddrosed 
the assembly. He said •: — Delegates of the Moslem TiCague, ladies 
and gentlemen, 1 have been called upon to preside over the special 
session of the Moslem -Ijoague by virtue of its constitution which 
does not permit the election of a President except in the case of an 
annual sessions. The responsibility therefore of placing before you 
the grave aspects of thp present situation has fallen to mo as the 
President of the League. I am not going to tire you with weary 
details. We have met here principally to consider the situation 
that has arisen owing to the. studied and persistent policy of the 
Covornmont since the signing of the Armistice. First came the 
Rowlatt Bill — accompanied by the Punjab atrocities — and then 
came the spoiliation of the Ottoman Empire (cries of shame) and 
the Khilafat. The one attacks our liberty, the other our faith. 
Now, every country has two principal and vital functions to perform 
— one to assort its voice in the international policy, and the other 
to maintain internally the highest ideals of justice and humanity. 
But one must have one’s own administration in one’s own hands 
(hear, hear) to carry it on to one’s own , satisfaction. As we stand 
in matters international, India’s voice is represented through His 
Majesty the King of England’s Government, although nominally we 
happened to have two Indians who were supposed to represent us : 
but they were neither the chosen nor the accredited representatives 
of India. The result was that notwithstanding the unanimous 
opinion of the Musalmans, and in broach of the Prime Minister’s 
solemn pledges, unchivalrous and outrageous terms have been 
imposed upon Turkey (shame) and the Ottoman Empire has served 
for plunder and broken up by the Allies under the guise of Man- 
dates. This, thank God has at last convinced us, one and all. that 
wo can no longer abide our trust either in the Government of India 
or in the Government of His Majesty the King of England (applause) 
to represent India in matter international. 

The Indian press is flooded by accounts of occurrences. in the 
Colonies, which show but too well how India is sacrificed to the 
individual interests of these Englishmen who have settled in these 
Colonies which India’s man power and India’s work power have 
built. 
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And now let us turn to the Punjab. That Stftr • Chamber 
IjGgislation namec^ after the notorious Chairman of the Rowlatt 
Committee was launched by the Government of Lord Chelmsford, 
and it resulted in those ‘‘ celebrated crimes ” which neither the 
words of men nor the tears of women can wash away. “ An error 
of judgment'' they call it. If that is the last word, I agree with 
them, — an error of judgment it is — and they shall have to pay for it, 
if not to-day then to-morrow (hear, hoar). One thing there ia 
which is indisputable, and that is that this Government must go 
and give place to a complete responsible Government (hear, hear 
and applause). Meetings of the Congress and the Moslem League 
will not effect this. We shall have to think out some course more 
effective than passing resolutions t)f disapproval to be forwarded 
to the Secretary of State for India. And wo shall surely find a 
way even as Franco and Italy did — and the new-born Egypt has. 
Wo are not going to rest content until wo have attained the fullest 
X)oIitical freedom in our own country (hoar, hear). 

Mr. Gandhi has placed his programme of non-co-operation, 
supported by the authority of the Khilafat Conference before the 
country. It is now for you to consider whether or not you approve 
of its principle, and approving of its principle whether or not you 
approve of its details. The operations of this scheme will strike at 
the individual in each of you, and therefore it rest with you alone to 
measure your strength and to weigh the pros and the cons of question 
before you arrive at a decision. But once you have decided to march 
let there be no retreat under any circumstances (no, no, never). 

Ill the meanwhile there sits in Olympian Simla a self-satisfied 
Viceroy who alternately offers his sympathies to us iinfortiinate 
Mussalmans, and regrets Mahatma Gandhi's “foolish of all foolish 
?;chemos " (shame) being fortified with a “charactev " fyom His 
Majesty's Government sent iii a recent Despatch from “Home " — the 
word Home is in inverted commas. This is the “changed angle of 
vision " on which we heard such high sounding phrases during those 
critical stages of the war when India's blood India's gold was sought 
and unfortunately given — given, to break Turkey and buy the 
fottei% of the Row^tt Legislation. 

One degrading measure upon another, disappointment upon 
disappointment, and injury upon injury, can lo*ad a people to only 
one end. It led Russia to Bolshevism. It has led Ii eland to Sinn 
Feinii^. May it lead India to freedom (applause). 

The unsatisfactory character o| the “Reforms " evolved by the 
timidity of Mr. Montagu and the prejudice of Lord Chelmsford 
marred by its own Rules and Regulations, and worked under 
the influence of Lord Chelmsford's Government, offers us “license 
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for ■ liberty*, and license does not compensate for liberty,” and 
if I may quote here the words of a well-known author this what 
he says “license for liberty and license does not compensate 
for liberty.” We may have Indians as Lieutenant Governors 
and Governors and for the matter of that Viceroys. That 
is license but that is not libeity (hear, hear). What wef want 
is true political freedom of the people and no posts and positions 
in Government (applause). And, secondly, the unusual haste 
displayed in the passing of the Eowlatt Act before the new Council 
and contrary to the universal opinion, only go to illustrate the policy 
of the Government. And when in the Punjab this universal opposi- 
tion against the Eowlatt Act manifested itself through constitutional 
methods, it fell to the lot of the Lieutenant Governor to dishonestly 
characterise it as “open rebellion.” Only his administrative genius 
could have conjured up a vision of “open rebellion ” in a country 
whose people have been brutally unarmed and only his cowardly 
spirit could have requisitioned the application of Martial Law secure 
in his knowledge that weaponless there could be no retaliation 
(shame). Martial Law was introduced ; the manner and circums- 
tances of its proclamation and its administration was calculated 
to destroy political freedom, political life, not only in the Punjab but 
throughout India by striking terror into the hearts of its people. 
The majority report of the Hunter Committee is one more flagrant 
and disgraceful instance that there can be no justice when there is 
a conflict between an Englishman and an Indian. The Government 
of India with its keen sense of humour aed characteristic modesty 
proceeds to forward a resolution in its Despatch to the Secretary of 
State commending its conduct, blind to the fact that they were in 
the position of an accused passing judgment. 

Now, let us turn to the groat “error of iudgemont ” — the judici- 
ous finding of the Cabinet — which itself is no less an error of judge- 
ment and that was duly wired to us by Eeutcr. To follow up events 
in sequence I must mention the Parliamentary debate which forgot 
the Punjab and discussed general Dyer. Of eourse Mr. Montagu 
hadn't the time to put India's case before the House, being far too 
busy oiTering personal explanations. And then the blue and bra'inless 
blood of England, to their crowning glory, carried the infamous 
resolution of Lord ‘^Finlay. 

And what of the sacred land of the Crescent and Star and the 
blue and golden Bosphorus, its capital seized and the ^^halif 
virtually a prisoner, its territories overrurn by Allied troops 
groaning under an imposition of “impossible terms.* It is a 'death 
warrant and not . a treaty. 

These are the enormities crying aloud and we have met to-day 
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face to face with a dangerous and most unprecedontod situation. 
The solution is not easy and the difficulties are great. But I cannot 
ask the people to 'submit to vTong after wrong. Yet I would still 
ask the Government not to drive the people of India to desperation 
or else there is no other course left open to the people except to 
inaugurate the policy of non-co-opeiation (hear, hear and applause) 
though not ncQessarily tho progamme of Mr. Gandhi (no, no). 

I do not wish to detain you any more but before I sit down I 
will only say this, remember that united* we stand, divided we fall 
(hear, hear and applause), and throughout your discussion 1 beg of 
you not to lose sight of that. 1 am certain that every member of 
the Moslem League will rise to that high senco of duty which ho 
owes to his community and his coujitry and in the course of your 
deliberations and discussion — whatever tho differences of opinion 
may be — we must give credit to each other that each in his own 
way is doing his best for his motherland and for his homo and for 
his country. In that spirit I would urge upon you to proceed with 
your deliberations and I have no doubt that the collective wisdom, 
the united wisdom, of tho best intellect of tho Musalmans will not 
fail to find a solution of a (luestion which we consider from a purely 
Musalman point of view as a matter of life and death, namely, tho 
Khilafat question. I have Jio doubt that with over seventy millions 
of Musalmans led by tho best intellect and brains of tho commu- 
nity, success is assured- (hoar, hear and applause). 
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Dr. M. A. Ansari, tho President of the thirteenth session of 
the All-India Moslem League hold at Nagpur on the 30th instant 
delivered a lengthy speech in tho course of which he expressed 
sympathy with the sufferings of Ireland and Egypt and discussed 
the (piestion of tho Khilafat threadbare. The devices of the Allied 
Governments, the treaty of Severes, the Turkish treaty, tho effect 
of tho treaty on the Muslim world — all these tiuestions wore dwelt 
upon at considerable length, lie also^^ discussed the Khilafat 
Delegation's work in various allied countries in Europe. He dwelt 
\ipon tho Punjab question, severely criticised tho Despatch of the 
Government of India. Ho then discussed tho non-co-operation 
movement. 

Progressive Non-violent Non-co-operation. 

The Khilafat and the Punjab questions naturally bring one to 
tho consideration of the methods by which these wrongs should bo 
redressed and their repetition made impossible. It is not only the 
question of Khilafat of the Punjab, the repressive legislation or the 
shameful treatment of Indians in different p^ts of the British 
Empire, but it is tho spirit behind these individual actions which 
has to be fought and conquered. To any one whb tries to look 
deeper it becomes obvious that these specific actions are the natural 
outcome of the notion of superiority of the West over the EaSt, the 
greed and lust of power, the desire of exploitation of the weaker 
nations for the benefit of stronger, and the determination on the 
part of tho Western Nations to perpetuate the bondage and slavery 
of Asiatic people. It is, therefore, not only a question of India’s 
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honour and freedom but a great struggle for the cm aiTci Ration of 
all the enslaved Asmtic people from the thraldom of the West. In 
the foregoing observations I have endeavoured to show that all the 
talk about liberation of the weaker nations from oppressive yoke, 
the right to freedom of subject nationalities and the principle of 
self-d(ftermination indulged in by the Allied Statesmen, have been 
a delusion and a snare. fTho question then arises whether we in 
India are going to do anything to discipline and organise ourselves in 
order to gain our wrongs, or are wo* going to continue the old policy 
of mendicancy, petitioning others to grant us our inherent rights. 

So far as the Musiilmans are concerned the principle of non-co- 
operation is not a new idea ; rather it is a clear and definite 
injunction of the Divine Shariat which the Musulmans of India had 
in their forgetfulness consigned to oblivion. At the commencement, 
some members of the Khilafat Committee and some of the leading 
Muslim divines brought this matter before the public and when the 
question was carefully discussed as regards the application of this 
principle, it was decided that the present times furnish all the 
circumstances and the conditions laid down in the Muslim Shariat. 
It has therefore become binding that we should practise non-co- 
operation against' the opponents of Islam. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s far-sighted mind saw in this Muslim reli- 
gious principle an eflfective method of wide application, well suited 
for the present political requiroments of the country and entirely 
in conformity with the principle of Satya-graha. His whole-hearted 
and single-minded advoca<?y of this principle resulted in its adoption 
by all the great political organisations representing the views of the 
over-whelming majority of the inhabitants of this country. Nor, -co- 
operation is based on the obvious truth that no Government can 
carry on the administration of a country without the active 
co-operation or passive acquiescence of the people inhabiting that 
country. And if the Government of the countiy bo unjust and 
heedless of the rights and liberties of the people the only peaceful 
way of reforming the recalcitrant government is to cease co operation 
with it. 

'She consideration of this principle from the ethical point of 
view need not detain us very long. In order to have any wrong 
done to a people redressed it is not enough that a few individuals 
should be cognisant of the wrong but the entire peoT)le or at least 
a larg^ majority of them must feel the wrong. Then again the 
mere fact of feeling a wrong does not absolve you from your moral 
duty but you rafust deny to help* the wrong-doer in perpetuating 
the wrong, and by creating a very strong public opinion you must 
make the repetition of that wrong impossible. 
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As regards the religious aspect of this principle I shall only 
discuss it briefly from the Muslim point of view. The Muslim 
Shaiiat enjoins Tark-i-mawalat or the abarirfonment of friend- 
ship (which means no connection of love, service or help) with 
those non-Muslims, who are enemies at war with Islam and 
Muslim countries. Again the Holy Quran imperatively de^mands 
that Musalmans should behave rightecaisly, affectionately and 
in a friendly manner towards all those non- Muslims who are 
neither at war with muslims nor are they assailants intending 
to invade or occupy their territories. “Allah does not forbid you 
respecting those who have not made war against you on account of 
( your ) religion, and have not driven you forth from your homes, 
that you show them kindness asid deal with them justly, surely ; 
Allah loves the doers of justice. Allah only forbids you respecting 
those who made war upon you on account of ( your) religion, and 
drove you forth from your homes and backed up ( others ) in your 
expulsion, that you make friends with them and whoever makes 
friends with them : these are the nniust.’* (60 : 8. 9) and Allah 
says : Oh you who believe ! Do not take my enemy and your enemy 
for friends. Would you offer them love while they deny what has 
come to you of the truth? (Quraa-i-Majid, 8ur-i-Mumtaheua 60. l) 

It is not necessary to lay stress on the fact that Non-co- 
operation is not only a political or a moral necessity but to a 
Musalman it is a religious obligation and hence a graver respon- 
sibility attaches to him in carrying it out. 

Survey of progress . 

A brief survey of the progress of Non-co-operation during the 
last 3 months would be helpful in forming an estimate of its wide- 
spread acccptence and steady manner in which it is spreading. 

The boycott of Councils by the Nationalists has been complete. 
The electors have also given a very clear verdict against the so-called 
Eeformed Councils. The exact figures are not yet available, onl^ 
rough estimate can be made. In a vast majority of. the constituen- 
cies the percentage of electors who recorded their votes was^bout 
10, in a small number between 10 and 25, arid only a few above 
25. No amount of explanation would convince the world that 
so far as the people of India are concerned they would care to have 
anything to do with the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. . i,. 

The response which the young people of India have given has 
been very substantial and most ehcduraging and this inspite of the 
difficulties and obstacles which have been placed in their way by 
the educational staff and authorities. 
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I cannot hejp feelin^f proud of . the fact that the students 
of the Mohammadan Anglo-Oriental College Aligarh, gave a load 
in this matter. You have all heard how that august assembly 
of the Trustees of the M. A. O. College, gathered in an informal 
meeting at Aligarh, gave scant hearing- to the call of their 
religion in which was also involved the cause of their country's 
honour and freedom. You know how the feeble voice of those 
who invited them as a matter of conscience to give up govern- 
ment grant-in-aid, to disaffiliate their College from the Govern- 
ment University and to nationalize it fell on deaf-ears. You 
are aware in what insolent and overbearing manner the Govern- 
ment-bidden packed majority rejected our demand and condemned 
our action. Then followed the iiigulferable high-handedness of the 
College authorities who stopped the food, waiter-supply, sanitary 
arrangements and medical aid of the non-co operating students. And 
lastly the culminating act of the infuriated panic-stricken authorities 
was to turn out the student from the College with the help of the 
Police-force. 

All the while intimidation, persuasion, social and moral pressure 
were being brought to bear on these students. But they stood firm 
and behaved uith marvellous patience and fortitude and left the 
. College peace-fully and quietly to take their abode in the new quar- 
ters of the National Muslim University. Ever since then a cam- 
paign of calumnies and vilification has been deliberately carried on 
against the Principal, his supporters, and the students of the new 
institution. The Aligajjh College authorities . have descended in 
their rage to the lowest depth and have thrown awav all 
decency and decorum to the winds. The columns of the Aligarh 
Institute Gazette have been open to the vilest abuse and all the 
aviiilablo English and vernacular dailies are requisitioned for this 
propaganda of invcction, calumny and scandal. But witli the help 
of the band of those staunch, sturdy and 'strong-minded young 
students, the newly inaugurated National Muslim University has 
gone on daily adding to its number until six bungalows have now 
been rented to accommodate the .students who have joined the 
University. -We have no fear for the future. We have full faith 
that our University will go forward on its march of progress and one. 
day, God willing, the old institution being ftprged of all its evils 
will merge into the new. 

Tihe sister National University at Ahmedabad with Mahatma 
Gandhi, its Chancellor and that noble and brave man M”. A. T. 
Gidwani, as the, Principal, wilhksep the touch of learning alight in 
Guzrat, illuminating the darkness of the institutions where know- 
ledge is pnly a concomitant of moral and mental slavery; ' 

29 
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The {{[balsa College, the Islamia College of Lahore and the 
Hindu University students are putting up a brave light. Our best 
wishes are with them in their efforts to break th^ fetters which still 
enslave them. 

Our sincere congratulations and good wishes are offered to the 
Board of Management and students of the Nadwat<ul IT]»ma at 
Lucknow for the way in which they have refused , the Governmot 
grant. 

As for the Ncational Schools so many arc daily coming into 
existence all over the country that it is difficult at present to furnish' 
a complete list. There is a great future for the education on Nation- 
al lines and if Non-co-operation does* nothing more than removing 
the evils of the present system ,of education it shall have fully justi- 
fied its inception. 

Swadeshi have received a great impetus from the movement of 
Non-co-operation. Everywhere larger and larger number of people 
are taking to wearing clothes mannufactured in India. Wo have 
not reliable data to give exact figures but the opening of Swadeshi 
Stores and Emporia all over the country is a sure index to the 
incraas^ use of Indian goods. Though hand spun yarn and hand 
looms are still in their infancy, it is not too much to hope that there 
is a sure future for this branch of Indian Industry. 

The response of the lawyers, one feels constrained to admit has 
been very poor. The number of those who have given up their 
practice is probably the largest in the Madras Presidency and the 
least in Bengal. Arbitration Courts are in the process of formation 
in a number of big centres. Speaking for Delhi, although we have 
not yet fully organised our courts the number of cases already 
disposed of has been nearly one hundred. 

There has been a fair number of renunciation of titles and 
honorary posts. Considering the class of people who generally 
hold them, this number is not discouraging. 

Criticisms. 

So far the criticisms against Non-co-operation have been made 
from three groups of people i.e. the Moderates, the European and 
Anglo-Indian papers and Government officialsd^* These criticisms 
may be summarised under the following heads : — 

Those who call the programme of Non-co-operation destructive 
do not seem to have carefully read the programme. If ther had, 
they would have seen that there is construction going on simulta- 
neously with destruction, for ipstance, with th^ boycott of the 
councils there is simultaneously the education of the electors regard- 
ing their demand for full Swaraj with the withdrawal of students 
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from schools, and colleges, there is the establishment of National 
Colleges and School and so far as the teaching institutions are 
concerned the aim is to nationalize the existing institutions, (vide 
the Nadwat-Ul ulema College, Lucknow) and it is only when the 
authorities refuse to give up the Government grant-in-aid that the 
need 6f withdrawing students from them and opening new institu- 
tions is felt, •hence the* responsibility of destroying the existing 
institutions is not entirely on the shoulders of Non-co-operators but i 
on those as well who refuse to give up the Government grantdn-aid 
although in many cases they admit the evils arising from the grcants. 
Similarly in the case of lawyers the suspension of their practising in 
the Government courts will be followed by the formation of Arbitra- 
tion courts whore a number of thcHn may find work. Moreover, the 
critics forget that Non-co-operation is not an end in it-solf but 
simply a means to attain Swaraj which surely is the most construc- 
tive of all constructive things. 

It is forgotten by the critics that Non-co-operation is non- 
violent and the very fact of eschewing violence of every kind shows 
that it is not based on hatred or enmity against any individual. 
Not only does it include the preaching and practising of non- 
violence but the non-co-operator is strictly enjoined to make it his 
personal concern to consider the life, honour, and property of 
every man, English or Indian, sacred and inviolable. It is fully 
realised by non-co-operators that any violence would end in the 
utter failure of this method of achieving Swaraj. Whatever bitter- 
ness exists, is the resuTt of Government’s action regarding the 
Punjab and the Khilafat. It can fairly be claimed that non-co- 
operation has had the effect of lessoning the bitterness and directing 
the thoughts and energies of the people towards self-discipline, 
self-sacrifice and organisation. Sacrifice and not hatred is the 
basis of Non-co-operation. 

It has been demonstrated both during the Punjab disturbances 
and at other times if the masses have been controlled and diverted 
from violence and fury, it is by means of Satyagraha and the 
Non-co-operation movement. It is the fashion of the opponents of 
Non-^o-operation ^ ascribe every act of lawlessness as the result of 
Non-co-operation. Facts prove just the contrary. Non-co-operatioii 
appeals to the finest instinct of the people,* whether they are 
educated or ignorant. It preaches law and order, it preaches 
self-dtsoipli.no and self-sacrifice, it preaches non-violence. 

The very fact that this ;nonoy is called “ Governmeii:/ grant- 
in-aid and is given and accepted m a bounty from the Government 
shows that although the money comes from the tax-payer’s pockets, 
it is giv6n as a gift from the Government to the people. It becomes 
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all tho mofb degrading that the money collected from the people 
used by the Government for imposing irksome conditions and 
lestrictions on the people. Can it be truthfully said that this 
money is used as freely and without any let or hindraiico as the 
money rticeived as contribution from the people at large ? Can these 
institutions stop the meddlesome inspectors of schools from visiting 
these irifctitutibns and generally misdirecting their work while 
receiving the Government grants in-aid I Can these institutions use 
text books of their own choosing, or invite any one to lecture to the 
boys on the economic slavery of India or any such subject 1 It is' 
clear that the Government by giving this pittance controls the 
institutions fully and completely though the money may be our own, 
and if anything is fatal to tfee free growth of our educational 
institutions it is the Government's control whose admitted aim 
is to denationalise Indian’s and to make slaves and clerks of them. 

This criticism pre supposes that the councils confer some real 
benefit on the people. Past experience and the constitution 
governing the new councils prove otherwise. The councils have no 
control over the Army, the Navy, or Foreign relations, the Civil 
Service, the Imperial Educational Service, the Indian Medical 
Service, Finanep, the Fiscal policy, and indeed on anything that 
really matters regarding the government of the country. The 
Goven.ors and the Viceroy have still got unlimited powers of veto. 
AVhat would be the use then of going to these councils, and 
wasting time in useless debates 1 

The Government’s Attitude. 

At first the attitude of the Government was that ^ ridicule. 
Every epithet that could show the movement in bad light was used. 
Nothing could be more futile or ill-advised. It was said that the 
movement was bound to fail by reason of its intrinsic inanity. The 
nature of this visionary scheme was unpractical. It was the most 
foolish of all foolish schemes. But the ridicule did not kill this 
movement and (he Government had to assume a loss contemptuous 
way of dealing with the situation. A solemn effort was made to 
rally the supporters of the Government. The Moderates were jisked 
to organise themselves to destroy this movemen% otherwise it was 
threatened that repression would be started. Iiispite of the efforts 
pf the faithfull Moderates this inane movement did not die and as . 
the efforts “ to laugh out ” the movement missed the mark, ridicule 
. by Government and inane efforts of the Moderates soon changed to 
words and deeds full of gravif J- aTid the mighty Government felt 
constrained to resort to emreion, the last weapon in its armoury. 
Itepressiou which was started by the prosecution of a number of 
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people has now given place to gagging large and imporbaiit sections 
of the Indian people by the application of the Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act of 1911, Part 11 of the Criminal Paw Amendment 
Act of 1908 to politically advanced areas. Nor is this all ; for 
worse things still appear to bo in store for this “ laughable’’ move- 
ment.'* After all if it was only a contemptible fly, which it was 
supposed to bo, where Ws the necessity of killing it with a sledge 
hammer used with the force of a giant? 

Conclusion. 

Ho far 1 have dealt with facts familiar to all and covered what 
is well known ground. But J may, without intending to weary you, 
add a few more words. There apjwars to be a kind of deadlock 
between the bureaucracy and the people of this land, from the point 
of the view ot the Government, and all })ecause India has awakened, 
after age-long slumber to a keen sense of sclf-resy)ect, self-reliance 
and self-organization ; because India is now determined not to submit 
to any “Hccondary position ’’ in matters which are primarily her and 
her children’s concern. 8hc has awakened to a strong sense of 
of present thraldom and holotiy ; and also of her legitimate 
heritage of freedom. The bureaucrat is still thinking in the obsolete 
terms of governing with the mailed first covered under the velvet 
glove because he cannot reconcile himself to the perfectly valid claims 
of self-respecting India, and continues to dream sweet dreams of 
gaining yet another lease of autocratic life for exploiting the rich 
resources of our country ^nd the noble and solf-cifacing nature of 
our poor intimidated countrymen. The deadlock is inevitable 
because while we have ceasc'd to think in terms of slavery, the 
heartless bureaucratic machinery, incapable of ‘imagination” 
continues to work as before we refused to be exploited, and the 
Government devices cunning plans to ensnare us, to coax, cajole or 
coerce us into submission. But they forget that we are no longer 
inspired by any but the highest ideal of complete Swarajya, which 
loaves no room for any bargains for seats on legislative bodies or 
transferred subjects. Ho long as wo have not plenary powers to 
contnol, guid6 anc|^ change the entire government of our country 
according as it (Government) w'cll could suit the interests of the 
largest number of our contrynieii, why must ou» friends continue to 
din into our ears the virtues of the “advance ” the new conditions 
mark^. So^long as they do not divest themselves of the mentality 
which cannot. cease to talk of “advance's and concessions ” there is 
no hope of the deadlock coming to* an end. To us, however, who are 
determined to rodeom our birth right, at any cost, ‘excepting 
violence*’, the state of atiairs described as a deadlock marks the 
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beginning our self-oraganizing efiorts. The Government have 
forfeited our confidence by violating their pledges, eulogising tyrants, 
and supporting perpetrators of inhuman atrocities and other 
exhibition of a sad want of morality. The feeling of distrust has 
permeated the masses not only of India but of the whole East, as 
borne out by what the Egyptians/i the Arabs, the Kamalist Turks, 
the Persian nationalists, the Chinese and last but not the least, the 
Japanese have at different times and independently of one another 
said in nori-otficial or semi-official organs of opinion. This also 
appears to be the opinion of even such a partisan as 8ir Valentine 
Chirol. 

To win the co-operation of India there is nothing for our alien 
friends but first to disabuse their minds of “domination, race 
supremacy’’ and kindred evils, secondly to do ample penance 
for past wrong such as the dismemberment and the subjugation of 
the Khalifa, temporal and spiritual empire, and the massacre of 
Jallianwala, and lastly to recognise in unmistakable terms and in 
actual practice the sovereignty of the people of India. 

As regards the suggestion about a Conference of Leaders of 
public opinion it may be said that in the present state of high 
tension in the country no good purpose can be served by attempting 
any ‘approachment’ before there has been a complete vindication 
of the people’s honours and sovereignty. No one can say . that the 
wanton blows that are being dealt at the self-organizing efforts of 
honest patriots can ever result at any pacification. There is no 
trace of any willingness on the part of Government or certain 
important sections of anti-Indian Europeans — the consideration of 
whose views seems to weigh so much with the bureaucrats — to 
descend from the clouds, infact, their appears to be a good deal 
too much of the “pride of power 

After the reading of the speeches of the Chairman Receip- 
tion Committee and President, the Moslem League meeting was 
adjourned till 31st Dec. 1920. 



* Resolutions 

l^he All-India Muslim League resumed its sitting on 
31st Dec. 1920 in th^ Congress pandal and passed the 
following resolutions. 

The All-India Musliiii Lengiic deeply deplores the sad demise 
•of the late Sheikhul-Hind Muhammad-ul-Hasan Sahab of Deoband. 
The Legue offers its heart-felt condolence to the bereaved family 
of the Maulana. The All-India Muslim Ijcague welcomes the 
establishment of the National Musjim University at Aligarh and 
congratulates the Principal, Mr. Muhammad Ali, upon his intrepid 
leadership and his students upon their invincible courage displayed 
in the performances of their duty in the face of great provocations 
and hardships. The League calls upon the public to give the 
University their best moral and material support. The League 
expresses its deep sorrow on the sudden demise of Mr. Mumta/ 
Hussain, Bar-at-Law, of Lucknow, and expresses its sympathy 
with the bereaved family. 


Ihe Creeci 

The objects of the All-India Muslim League shall be : 

The attainment of Swaraj ya by the people of India by all 
peaceful and legitimate nipans. 

To protect and advance the political, religious and other rights 
and interests of the Indian Musalmans. 

To promote the friendship and union between the Musalmans 
and other communities of India. 

To maintain and strengthen the brotherly relations between the 
Muhammadans of India and those of other countries. 

Mr. Muhammad Ali, while moving the resolution changing the 
creed of the Muslim League by substituting the attainment of 
Swarajya by all legitimate and peaceful means, said that the 
existy)g creed was not up to date in view of the existing circum- 
stances when loyal^ to the British Government and self-Government 
within the British Empire were out of question as long as British 
Government persisted in their anti-Islam, and anti-Indian policy. 
The same view was held by the Congress and the Sikh League and 
other publfc bodies. Mahatma Gandhi and those who she red his 
religous beliefs « maintained thht* peaceful means were the only 
legitimate means to fight the Government now and for ever, but 
the Muslim faith went a step further, and said that, if the existence 
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of the ovif could not bo removed without violence, it must be 
removed with violence. Force could he used Jo defeat force. 
To-day, however, Indian Muslims recognised thal; they were not in 
a position to use force against the force of Government, but if the 
Governments anti-Indian policy still continued and peaceful means 
were useless, then this resolutioK could not interfere ‘ with Hie use 
of force, if required. The rules and regulation of a public body, 
like the Muslim League, must bo interim resolutions to meet the 
existing state of affairs. This resolution would assure the Govern- 
ment that the Muslims would not resort to violence, but if even, ' 
in the face of this resolution, the Government would use force 
against them, then the peoi)le would stand by their creed and 
observe non-violence. « 

The resolution was supported by Hakim Ajmal Khan and 
three others. 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani moved the original resolution. Ho 
said that time might come when violence bo rcfiuired to fight the 
Government. He was supported by two others. 

Mr. Muhammad Ali, replying to the debate, said the wordings 
of the resolution were in conformity with the situation to-day and 
if the same circumstances arose later on the creed could again be 
changed to suit the time. 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani demanded a division, and the }U6si- 
dont ruled that voting would bo taken later on. 

Cow Sacrifice. 

t 

While reaffirming the resoution passed by the League at the 
Amritsar session regarding the cow sacrifice, the League exhorts 
the Musalmans of India to continue unabated their earnest efforts 
in that direction. The League at the same time appeals to its 
Hindu brethren to refrain from securing legislative nieas\ires which, 
it fears, would only add to the difficulties of the situation. 

Non-co-operation . 

Hakim Ajmal Khan then moved the following resolution.. 

The All-India Muslim League reaffirms the resolutions passed 
at its special session in Calcutta regarding non-violent Non-co- 
operation. t 

The League places on record its satisfaction at the progress the 
Non-co-operation movement has made generally and in particular 
at the boycott of Councils by the Nationalists and at the refusal to 
exercise their right of voting by the '‘vast Majority of the electors of 
the various constituencies established under the Eeform Scheme. 
In view of the unmistakable attitude of l^he electors, the, League 
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calls upon those who have secured seats on the various Councils 
in direct oppositidUito the will of the electors to resign their scats, 
and in the case of those who fail to do so, the League advises the 
electors to have no political connection whatsoever with tlie so- 
called ^representatives. The League also expresses its sense of 
appreciation of the response made to*tho call of duty by the youths of 
India, and while cmphafeising the absolute necessity of the immediate 
severance of all connection with the Government-aided Colleges 
and Schools, calls upon the owners and trustess of all the educational 
institutions to forthwith give up Goveriiinent aid and disaflilialo 
themselves from the Government recognised universities. The League 
at the same time requests the parents and guardians to withdraw 
their sons and wards from the (5ovornment aided or controlled 
institutions without any further delay, and it also calls upon the 
adult students to withdraw from such institutions. 

The fiOaguo further urges lawyers and litigants to immediately 
boycott Government Courts and to establish, encourage, and 
popularise Arbitration Courts. 

Ijastly, the League exhorts the people of India to encourage 
Indian industries by the exclusive use of Swadeshi goods and by 
establishing home industries. 

The League expresses its deep sense of appreciation of the work 
done by the Khilafat Delegation under the intrepid and able loader- 
ship of Moulana Muhammad Ali, than whom a more courageous, 
outspoken and an almost moderate and correct interpreter of the 
Muslim obligations and iTidian sentiments could not be found. 

The Esher Report. 

Having regard to the fact that the Esher Committee Report 
has unmistakably expressed the capitalistic and imperialistic designs 
of British Statesmen by suggesting the utilisation of Indian 
manhood for the ag&ressive policy of British conquest, the All-India 
Muslim League exhorts the people to save their soldiery from moral 
degradation by increasing their efforts for the attainment of Swaraj 
at the earliest possible date. 

^ Repressive Measures. 

^ 111 view of the numerous prosecutions of thfe National workers 

by the Government, the application of the Seditions Meetings Act 
to va^ous places in the Punjab and Delhi, and the suppression of 
volunteer Organisations, the All-India Muslim League feels confident 
that the deternfination of tho*i^ople of India would continue 
undaunted to persue the path which they have marked out for the 
■ emancipation of their country, 
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^ Government-aided Schools. 

The League, while disapproving the actioK ''of the trustees of 
educational institutions which have not given up Government aid 
and have not disaffiliated themselves from the Government 
universities, places on record its appreciation of the whole-heAted 
response to the call of duty made by the^Nadvat-ul-Ulama College 
at considerable financial sacrifice and has set a nof>le example for 
other institutions to follow. 

Home Industries. 

The League advises the owners, trustees and managing boards 
of all Muslim educational institutions, religious or otherwise, to 
immediately start technical class6^, with a view to encourage honn? 
industries, particularly weaving and spinning. 

Britain and Afghanistan. 

In view of the fact that the Indian National Congress, the All- 
India Muslim League, the Sikh League, the Khilafat Conference 
and other public bodies have declared the resolution of attaining 
Swarajya, and in view of the. fact that the alliance of the neighbour- 
ing State with Great Britain is conceived iiot as a plan for the 
protection of India but for strengthening the British hold on India, 
and in view of the fact that India had no quarrel with Afghanistan 
inasmuch as Groat Britain has been able, mainly through her Empire 
in India, to disrupt the dominions of the Khilafat, the All-India 
Muslim League begs respectfully to advise His Majesty Ghazi Amir 
Amanullah Khan, the independent Ruler of Afghanistan, to reject 
any advance on the part of the Government of India for a treaty 
alliance with Great Britain. In view of the further fact that this 
League is confident that neitlior the peoples of Afghanistan nor 
their Government has any designs on . the independent existence 
of the people of India, this League hopes that both the nations 
will cultivate friendly relations between themselves and learn to 
rely upon each other's good-will. 

President’s Closing Remarks, 

Dr. Ansari, in* closing the session, made an impressive speech in 
which ho appealed for strengthening the Hindu-Muslim unity, which 
point he had purposely refrained from mentioning in his opening 
address, because he wanted to lay particular stress on it jiow.'' The 
term ‘Hindu-Muslim Unity' expressed not only unity between 
Hindus and Musalmans but also'^xhong the various, peoples inhabit- 
ing this Indian continent, such as the Sikhs, Indian Christians, 
and Parsis, The union of all races of India was essential as the 
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basis for a truly Ntttioiial edifice. The way in which*the Hindus 
Como forward to help the Musalmans in their struggle for the 
Khilafat could not be sufficiently expressed^ and it was the duty 
of the Musalmans to always remember this help. On the other 
hand) the way in which the religious question of their Plindu 
brethren, namely, the protection* of cows was being helped and 
solved by th<i voluntary* assistance of Musalmans deserved the con- 
sideration of the Hindus. Looked at from every point of view, 
religious, political, economic and national, it was necessary that 
they must consolidate the Ilindu-Muslim unity. 



The All-India 

Khilafat Conference 

Third Session. 

2nd Jan. Uhil 

PROCEEDINGS 

The mooting of the All-India Khilafat Conference was held 
at the Congress Paiidal,. There was a largo gathering of delegates 
and visitors. 

The proceedings commenoed with a prayer recited from the 
holy Quoran which was listened to by the assembled delegates with 
folded hands occasionally punctuated with “Amin.” At the end of 
the prayer, the assembled aiulicnce cried out ‘Alla-ho-Akbar.* 

Syed Md. Isha next went up to the rostrum and recited a song 
dealing with the present condition of Islam and in melancholy and 
patholic strain described the sad plight which had overtaken Islam 
all over the Moslem world. The huge audience burst into tears and 
people cried aloud. At the end of o\ery stanza there was an outburst 
of tears. The song ended with the prophecy that the Holy prophet 
was again incarnating himself very soon in order to save Islam from 
this calamity. At the instance of Moulavy Akram Khan, Mr. Chotaiii 
of Bombay proposed Moulaiia Abdul Mazid Budauni to take 
the Chair. 

Nawab Golam Md. Kalami of Bangalore seconded the resolution. 
At this stage Malfatma Gandhi entered the pandal and the whole 
assembly stood up and gave him a rousing reception with shouts 
of ‘Baude-mataram’ and ‘Mahatma Gandhiji-ki-Jai.’ - 

The resolution was accepted ^yiih acclamation. ^ 

Moulaiia Shoukat AH next addressed the meeting and presented 
before the audience two Moulanas who lived with Moulai\^ Mohua- 
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dulha.sai .ShMlkhulhiiKl. One of them described all ttie hardshii* 
they had unde^raone with two Moulanas who went on Hizrat 
to Arabia, But Sheri if of Mecca oppressed them in various 
ways till they were interned at Malta with Mohuadulhusai 
Shalkhulhind. 

The President thei^ addressed the gathering in urdu and began 
his speech w^th a short prayer. The President dealt with the 
Khilafat problem in detail and said that he was not a Mussalman* 
who could afford to maintain a non-challant attitude in such a crisis in 
their religious life. Next he referred to the Hindu-Mussalman unity 
and eulogised Mahatma (xandhi for all that he has done for the 
countiy. He said that the Mahatyia was quite content with a dhoti 
of 5 yards length only. Ho lived a very simple and plain life, and 
ho was a man who had claimed the highest respect of both Hindus 
and Mussalinans. 

As regards the Mahatma’s programme, the President said that 
everyl)ody was free to express his own opinion, but at the same time 
everybody should follow the collective wisdom of the whole 
community. They were prepared to respect every law, but that so 
far as religion was concerned they wore not prepared logo against it. 
They should strengthen their mind in such a way that nothing would 
be able to shatter their belief. They should, further, distinguish 
between wdiat may bo termed as true law and what may bo oppressive 
law which stiflles their conviction. There was a sharp line of 
distinction between spirilaial law and temporal law. The President 
then quoted a Had/fi of Mussalman Law which says that in matters 
spiritual every true Mussalman sho!ild follow the tenets of 
Islam only. 

Mr. Yakub Hossein next addressed the conference. He-announced 
that the next sitting would bo held at H n.M., in the evening. The 
conference then came to a close and various lu’ovinccs went to com- 
mittee meetings to select the members of the subject committee 
wiiich was held after a short time. The Conference again mot in the 
evening in jbhe Congress Panda!. More delegates and visitors 
wer^ now presen tl than in the morning and among them were many 
Hindus. 

• 

As the President could not be present owing to indisposition, 
Maufcna Azard 8obliani of Cawnpur took the chair amid cheers. 
Ho explained in detail what was meant by the word Khilaiat from 
both religious «and temporal points of view and concluded with an 
appeal to rise to the height of the occasion and save Islam from its 
immineiit danger. 
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Resolutions. 

Pundit Kanibhu.i Dutta Cliowclliery ^movcd iLo iirst 
resolution 

1 . “This meeting of the All India Khilafat Conference re-affirnis 
its former decision that in view of the hostile attitude of the iSritish 
Coveriirnent and the Allies towards the Khilafat , and the cruel and 
unjust Turkish Peace terms, which can never be accepted by the 
Muslim world, there is jjo course left to the Indian Muslims but to 
carry constant agitation against the Peace terms up to the last 
until the spiritual and temporal status of the Khilafat is restored 
status quo ante bellum.” 

In moving this resolution the speaker assured the Mussalmans of 
cooperation of the Hindus. Dr. Ka.j Kumar C]iakral)arty of Dacca 
supported the resolution in a nice Bengali speech. The i-esolution 
was carried unanimously. 

Moulvi Abdul Ooffur of Peshawar, Secretary of the liOeal 
Khilafat Committee, moved the second rosolution > - 

2. “This meeting of the All-India Khilafat Conference olFer 
their heart-felt sympathy to those Ijidiaii Muslims who have already 
performed and are willing to perform Hijrat as a religious duty for 
the preservation and glorification of their Faith and consider it their 
duty to support such people for the fullilment of the sacred object. 

The Conference further resolves that the Central Khilafat 
committee of India should include the Hijrat movement in its 
practical programme and should take upon itself all arrangements 
for the Mahajirin.” 

Moulaiia Ataulla Nhahel) of Amritsar seeonde<l tluj resolution 
which was .supported by Moulana Soukat All and Malik Isa 
Muliammafl. 'i'he resolution was carrieil with aoelamation. 

[At this stage Lala Lajpat Kai made his appearance ami at the 
retiuest of Moulana Soukat Ali, addrcs.sc(l the gathering.] 

Mr. Abdul Kahini Khan, of Balaghat, (C. P.) jiroposod t |](5 
next resolution, which was duly seconded, supported and carried. 

3. “This meeting of the All-India Khilafat conference declares 
with perfect certafnty and precision that Non-co-operation is a 
religious obligation ab.solntely binding on the Indian Muslims. It 
is therefore essential that the Indian Muslims should first of all 
carry out this religious duty coinuJotely and successfully in the 
KWhkCat movement.” 

The following resolutions were also passed 
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4. “This Conf(ireric§ strongly protests against the policy adopted 
by the British Gb'Periimciit with regard to certain Lslamic countries 
in general and the seat of the Khilafat, and Mesopotamia in 
particular ; and expresses with regret that irispite of the laws of 
Shariat^ so clearly stated by the Indian Muslims, Muslim armies are 
still kept up and are being despatched to those countries. 

5. “This conference further w;arns the Government that this ^ 
policy of their is julding to the popular exciteuient, for the con.se- 
«jucno(‘.s of which the ( J(»veriiiiient will be re.spon.sible. 

(). “This ( -01110101100 expresses its sorrow at the helpless condition 
which the Khilafat-iil-muslinis is reduced and forced to accept the 
unjust decision of tlio Allies : anef also records its protest against 
those who are ro.sponsilile for this decision. It also assures His 
Majesty that until that status whicli can he rightfully held by him 
as succc.s.sor to the Holy pi'ophot of Islam, tlu^ Indian Muslim 
will not sit at rest, and will regard it as an eternal happines.s to 
shod their last dro]) of lilood for the maintenance of the integrity 
of the Khilafat. 

7. “This Coiiferonee expresses its gratitude to his Majesty Amir 
Amanullah Khan, the Kular of Afghanistan for the Islamic brother- 
hood with which ho has received and treated the Indian Muhajarin, 
and trusts that all po.ssihle facilities will he given the Indian 
Muhajarin by the Afghan Government in future also. 

S. “This Conference* considers the Hindu-Muslim Unify abso- 
lutely osstuitial for the future betterment of India ; and e.x]»resses 
its .satisfaction that through the gr.ace of the Almighty God, tin’s 
unity is getting further strength day by day. 

9. “This Conference appeals to all the Mussalnians of India to 
collcet, as soon a.s possible a sum of at least thirty laes of rupees for 
the succe.ssful working of the Khilafat movement. 

10. ‘“rhis Conforciiec requc.sts all the Provincial Khilafat 

Committees of India to organise A^olunteer corps under each and 
ever^i Khilafat Coiynittec of their respective provinces, to make 
arangomonts to maintain peace and order, to collect funds and to 
help in the non-co-operation movement. » 

11. “This Conference resolves that a deputation should vist all 
the pfomi^put Sijjadha Nashins and spiritual heads of shrines to 
invite their attention to those religious o]>ligations which are binding 
on them regarding the Khilafat. * 

12. This conference expresses its deep sympathy with those 
Miislimsfof the North Wotern Frontier Province and Sind who have 
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fallen, victim to unjust official agression in the Khilafat moveniont 
and trusts that they will set an instructive e->tamplo to their 
hrethrcn hy steadfastly enduring all hardships and trouldos which 
have befallen' them in rendering services to the cause of Islam. 

13. “This conference further declares that the N. IV. F. 
Province and Sind Governments took unjust and oppressive ways for 
, repressing the Khilafat movement thereby inviting disturbanco and 
disorder for which they will be solely resi)Oiisi])le. 



” ’ All India 

College Students Conference. 

• • 

President— Lala. Lajpat Rai. 

( Norrpur — ^2'jfli Decewher W20 ) 

Tjrala Lajpat Rai in the course of his Presidential address 
after referriiif^ to .some of his services in connection with the 
national educational movement,* said : from the very early 

days of my boyhood, I have been under the impression that no 
education under the a^gis of a foreign Government would be solely 
for the benefit of the country or the governed. As a general doc- 
trine, we know that all governments first look to their own interests 
and they establish educational institutions in order to •strengthen 
themselves. That is why educational thinkers of the world have 
questioned the wisdom of letting the J^tate control the education 
of the cliildren of the community. The object of a foreign govern- 
ment in starting educational institutions is not so much as the wel- 
fare of the country governed, but the welfare of their own Govern- 
ment and the strengthening of its hold upon the country governo<l. 
Leaving aside the ethics of the question, it is only natural that an 
Imperial Govennnent slA)uld be dominated by imperial principles. 
We find the same principles dominating the educational policies of 
the ditforont Governments, c.g., the monarchical form of Government 
in Japan. Even under national governments, governments for the 
time being dominate the educational policy of the country for 
strengthening their own hold upon the people and a foreign govern- 
ment is bound to do it to a greater extent and hence the duty of the 
people to guard against the insidious poison. 

It was under that imj)ressioii that wo found 40 years ago th.^t 
the education we were receiving was not likely to further the inter- 
ests nationalism^ but was bound to hamper it, that it was ema.s- 
culating, denationalising and creating a gulf between the educated 
and the non-educated classes which went to thre root of the welfare 
of the nation and we thought that it was an attempt to uproot the 
■ foundlition^ by which the nation has stood from time immemorial 
and without which the nation could not exist as an individual nation. 
Being unable jnid practically start another system of our own, 
, we decided to counteract the influences of that system by combin- 
the* two system and establishing institutions which although 

X 31 
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prepared sfiidents for the University examination might, to a certain 
extent, remove defects which we complain(?d of. ^ It wa.s under that 
impression that we started the D. A. V. College, l.atcr on, as a 
result of discussion among our councillors some of the original foun- 
ders came to the conclusion that they must cut away from Univer- 
sity courses. I must say that tht)se and similar institutions foujided 
by other great patriots have failed in other objects ; for somehow 
or other, Government and the University imposed conditions and 
restrictions upon them by which the object of the original founder 
was negatived and could not be fulfilled. 

A Denationalising System. 

I hold the opinion that ^ho educational system at present 
followed in Government schools and colleges, aided and unaided, or 
controlled by official Universities, is a denationalising sy.sleni. It 
is meant more to enslave us than to free via (Hear, hear). You 
cannot expect the jailor to prepare his own death warrant. W'e 
have been trying for the last 30 years to conteract the evil intluences 
of that system and maintain the indepondcnco of those institutions 
and we have to a certain extent succeeded in counteracting the evil 
intluences, though not fully. There was a time in the history of 
our country, when, under the inff nonce of education imparted in 
our schools, we were being taught and encouraged to look down 
with upon everything that it was indigenous, Everything Indian 
was held up to ridicule and wc indulged in many an antic in order 
to show that we were just being civilised. AVe were taught that 
everything Indian was barbaric .and deserved contempt. Eortuiiately 
for us wo have passed through that stage. 

W.arning Against Narrowness. 

Here I must sound a note of warning against going to the other 
extreme. AYc are standing the danger of going to the other extreme 
and considering everything Indian as absolutely perfect. Discussions 
on the value of civilisations are being carried on in a very narrow 
spirit and authorities are quoted for propositions which on the whole 
do not justify the conclusions. I wish to warn against tlio*danger 
of being carried off our feet by too much or (jxcessive entliifsiasm 
for everything we may consider national. I must warn you, and 
so far as I am concerned, truth is truth, knowledge is knowledge 
and science is science. It is neither P'astern nor Western, neither 
Indian nor European. We have to maintain our national continuity. 
That is absolutely necessary and we have therefore in all educational 
schemes that we evolve, to copy alKhat is Indian. », AA^e do not want 
to bo either European or an American nation and we want to remain 
an Indian nation but quite up-to-date, absolutely up-to-dater (Here, 
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here). We do not want to be a mere copy of our past, Wlit we want 
to build our futune upon the historical structure of the past by making 
it stronger. That should be the policy underlying all schemes of 
education we may evolve. I want the younger generation to guard 
against the danger of a narrow cramping nationalism which will not 
unite India itself. You must rementber that in India we have various 
communities fallowing vifrious religions and, to a certain extent, 
each has contril)utcd its own quota 4)f civilisation and culture to our < 
country. In order to make stronger the Indian nationality composed 
of these various communities and cultures we shall have to look at 
these cultures with the eyes of freedom, absolutely free to absorb 
all that is good in each culture, and contribute it to the joint culture 
of whole nation. True nationalismPnmst be above the religious and 
sectarian inliuenccs. 

Modern Civilisation. 

We are living in a w’orld which is throwing away every day 
now ideas. Nobody knows and understands the evil inlluonces, the 
slave tendencies and the immoral nature of a groat many institutions 
of modern civilisation. 1 have said in my book that modern civili- 
sation is dying, and die it must, and it is clear that it is suffering 
from a disease from which it cannot be cured. You might dislike 
the modorners, abhor their social systems and institutions. You 
might not follow them. In fact they should not be followed parti- 
cularly in the social and economic system, but at the same time you 
cannot shut your eyes to the fact that science and knowlege have 
made wonderful progress* during the past 200 years. AVe shall 1)6 
cutting our noses to spite our faces if wo deprive ourselves of that 
stock of knowledge which the modeVners have accumulated to the 
benefit of humanity at large. We should be sutficiently strong in 
our moral culture, strong in our own indigenous culture, strong 
in our national sense, to assimilate all that and to use it for our own 
system rather than shun it. AVe ought to pursue science and know- 
ledge from whatever culture it comes and use it with an open mind 
fully determined to assimilate it to our own system and make the 
fullest *iise of it for the purpose of freeing o\ir country, getting it 
free for ever and maintain our freedom and individuality at any cost. 

Students and Politics. ^ 

Referring next to the creation and constitution of a students* 
organiJIation for India he said ; — The object of this organisation as I 
niiderstood^it, was to Croat as a permanent organisation of college 
student those who have passed beyond the matric standard, to look 
after their interests and to advise the general body of students in 
the couatry. I am not one of those who believe that students. 
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particularly ** University students, ought not to meddle iJi politics. I 
think it is a most stupid theory and an imiTossiblp theory loo (Hear, 
hear). It is the creation not of confused brains })ut of dishonest 
brains (Hear, hear). You cannot prevent a man from forming poli- 
tical opinions on the burning ((uostiona of the djiy. If 1 were an 
administrator, I would rather Itetthe students express themselves 
and be done with it, as some times wo do, •than create a^situation as 
^was created in Bengal 10 years ago by the Risley and other circulars. 

1 do not care what the policy of Government is on this subject. I 
find that there are good many among us who believe that students 
ought not to have to (lo anything \vith politics. 1 do not subscribe 
to that proposition at all. My conception of the need of an All- 
India StudentV organisation is that while students ought to be free 
to study politics, have opinions on political (piestions and express 
them at times whenever there is need through their organisation, 
they ought to st( 3 cr clear of politics (Hear, hear.) OtlKU’wise tliis 
organisation might bo turned into a political organisation and the 
division among political parties will be carried into the students 
camp. That does not bind on you the duty to keep silence. \ou 
may express your opinions as a body whenever necessary on political 
<lu6stions. You may agree with some political organisation and 
disagree with others. I do not want you not to do it. But at the 
same time,, if you really want to create and improve an organisation 
which should carry weight with the whole student community of 
India, you should aim at representative institutions. If you arrive 
at decisions which require certain action and conduct on your part 
vou will follow that conduct which is expected of you by the resolu- 
tions. Even if some of you do not agree to follow, I hope that you 
would not give vour decisions that mandatory character which will 
exclude others. Your constitution at the present stage should be 
pos.sessed of sullicient elasticity to enable you to expand it on national 
lines, to make it really a representative organisation. 

Students and Non-co-operation. 

Turning to the question of student and Non eo-operatien, he 
said T shall state my position as it has evolv^. So far 1 do not 
know how it is going to evolve in future (laugntor). In my con 
eluding address at 'the Special Congress at Calcutta I said 
opposed to that item in the Non-co-operation programme which 
relates to boys in schools. Speaking on a later occasion, 1 hayd been 
expressing views which to some might seem inconsistent with that 
position, but which I never cohsidered to be s-^daughtcr). At 
Lahore I addressed a public meeting when I told students and others 
tt^at I would welcome practically the abolition of the Arts, voilegea 
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(hear hear). After that, whenever students ai>i>roached me for 
advice, it was agiven under the following heads — Law Colleges, 
leave it at once. Medical, engineering, and technical schools, 1 
said, do not leave. Arts Colleges, 1 said “consider the situation well 
and if you really feel the call of duty, leave the Arts Colleges, but 
undeT^ no delusion that some onc»is going to make provision in 
national scjiools established by the leaders of the National Congress. 

Dilferences of the opinion there has been to a very great extent, , 
, not as to the spirit of the resolution, but as to workijig and the 
way in which it is to be carried out. We are agreed that wo should 
do nothing on earth or heaven which will strengthen the hands 
of the bureaucracy. It is a positive sin to do anything to strengthen 
or continue this rule under the jf>rcsent or in any from. We aro 
agreed that the present system of education docs strengthen that 
object and we are also agreed that we should do what little wo can, 
considering onr present political responsibilities in the way of 
establishing institutions which might he free from oilicial control 
both on the side of nuance and education. 1 do not know whether 
we are agreed that national schools and colleges now established 
will he included to carry on the more important work of political 
propaganda in the country (hear hoar). We cannot atford to do that 
as wc aro out for proclaiming Swaraj in the shortest possible time 
and we cannot give onr time and energy to a solution of the 
problem which rcviuires botli time and money. I have therefore 
been saying to ray friends that we shall not incur any resposibilities 
and wc shall not uiuUrtake any duties which will in any way 
militate against the great work which we have in hand. If we do 
that, wo shall ho frittering away our energies in enterprises the 
result of which might not be further achieved very soon. 

Concentrate on Swaraj. 

We cannot devise a national system of educatioJi in this 
country without a national Government (cheers) and unless wo achieve 
a national Governnioiit wo shall not be able to solve tlie problem of 
jjaticgality. That does not prevent ns from making attempts at the 
solution of tlie problem in our own humble way making experiments. 
Therefore I am or opinion that all energy, time and resources we 
have at our disposal ought to be concentrated jn achieving Sw^araj, 
self Government and freedom and emaiici paling ourselves from this 
Govurnment. I am perfectly willing to ask ajid encourage every 
student iff any arts or law college to' leave off th(3 College, if he 
'feels the call of^^duty, provided iiCj is under no delusion (mind that, 
borause I havtf seen that in my own place a provision is going to be 
provin^ially made for his education either locally or imperially). 
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There is^ a groat fi chi for propaganda work for organising the 
nation for reviving industries and there -is woijc to make an 
honorable living without being traitors to our country ((hear hoar). 
Put your hand to any work you find handy, I know that some- 
time back the sentence of Gandhi was ridiculed, viz, that people 
ought to go and construct roadside work, in factories. My slitdont 
friends, you ought to remember that one # 0 ! the grtvitest defects 
of the present educational system is that it enables you neither 
to think independently or act independently. Real education should 
aim to make you men, fit to think and act independently, in finding 
an independent work. Don’t find yourselves in an embarrasing 
position by your white cloths. Go into the country, find out any 
work you can lay your hand upou, make yourselves useful to the 
society and learn honesty. In my ejres, honest patriotic work in 
road-repairing is infinitely superior to a l)ei»uty Collectors post 
(cheers). 1 want the youth of the nation to go forth into the 
villages and the factories, work with their hands in the spirit of 
comradeship along with the villages who are waiting for inspiration 
from you. So long as the educated community keeps itself aloof 
from the actual tillers of the soil and workers in factories, it shall 
never attain Swaraj. Swaraj will not bo attained by the 
efforts of a few educated people, but by the whole nation which 
lives in workshops and on the soil. Therefore, it should be your 
duty, if you really feel the call of duty, not to (luostion what shall 
be our career in the future. 

Bogey of Careers. ** 

This bogey of career, coupled with the bogey of academic careers, 
has spoiled the whole point of view of educational discussions. It 
is not the principal object of life to seek a career or to ho au 
academic animal. The object of life is to bo efficient as a citizen 
and member of society. It is a vicious ideal which places excollonco 
and fashions on a high pedestal. Anybody who can speak English 
well considers himself to be an enlightened and great man. I have 
found many a fool among those who can road and speak excellent 
English. It is an entirely false standard of education to desir^fr to 
go down as a stylist. It is a good piece of art, but it is not the 
main purpose of life. ^ Wo ought to see the main purpose nf life in 
education rather than see it in the fashion which places us on .a false 
pedestal. I earnestly appeal to those of you who take to Nort co- 
eperation to go forth into the country, to leave the cities aiM central 
places of which you arc so fond, to go into the villag^>s., workshops 
and factories, live there and then give them the inspiration uhich 
you have derived from your education. Unless you do that, ypu are 
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moroly pass^ing resolutions u’hich would be mere sluirfl. Infinitely 
slavish as we wo "will be adopti?ig another ^ice, that is, of 

passing resolutions without putting them into operation. If you 
pass resolutions it is your duty to act up to it (hear hear). 
Do not pass resolutions in the hurry of enthusiasm or to please 
someone. If you do that you wtil bring discredit on the whole 
movement, atid on the lucn whom you revere and you will also 
demoralise your nation if you pass# resolutions only to advice others® 
For (lod's sake, we have had enough of tliem and we ilo not want the 
studont\s aid to add to that burden. 

V"ou must also consider before passing your resolutions whether 
you are xireparcd to withstand the beatings of your parents and all 
the nice arguments that they may put forward of career, of 
honours, emoluments and other thii'gs. Are you prepared to sutFer 
and give up your fashionable habits i In that case go forth in the 
naii.e of (lod and elevate your country (cheers). The country needs 
as many workers in the field as it can find. Workers are very few. 
All of you can be absorbed in the great work that lies before us. 
As regards medical and onginoering colleges, 1 am thinking over that 
problem. I do want that education for my country. At present 
til.; Medical and the Fiiginecring colleges are the two great strengths 
of the Indian Army and I have come to the conclusion whether it 
will not be advisable to follow the same cour.so for these two 
dopartniont too. 1 have not formed my own definite opinions and 
sol cannot advise you now. But that is the Imnd of my thought 
lately. \ • 

Conclus'on. 

In conclusion, he said : — ‘*It will he my duty to help you. I 
do not .say guide you, iu coming to a conclinsion. Be* ah.solutoly 
tolerant of any diiTereiicos of opinion that may exist. To me it 
matters little wliich way you decide. As said already the decision 
of this Non-co operation Resolution li(\s with other.s, i.e. the Congress 
and you will 1)0 simply following the Congress.” 

JTe thanked them all once more for the honour done to him. 

• : 

Proceedings and Resolutions. 

*rhe ^Conference met again on the 26th Dec. 1920, with Mr.^ 
Pickthal, Editor of the Rombay of Chronicle in the chair. There 
was a hgated (Jt.scussion on the* bt)ycott of Covernment aided schools 
and colleges. Several speakers spoke in favour of and agaijist the 
Resolution. Miss Sham Kumari Nehru supported the resolution for 
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boycotting oolleges and schools. After a long and heated discussion 
the president declared the resolution carried, to ^which a poll was 
demanded and a poll was taken by Provinces. ‘ The result of the 
poll was as follows: — Madras' 40 for and one against ; Bombay 
87 for 22 against ; Bengal 33 for 27 against : Central India, 
unanimous for : IJ. P., unanimous for ; Bihar, unanimous^ for ; 
Punjab almost unanimous for; Assam 5 for 7 against; Andhra, 
{.unanimous for; Central Provinces, 132 for 32 against. The following 
resolution was carried by an over-whelming majority. “That in 
view of the nation’s call and in consonance with the policy of 
Non-co-operation with Government, as expressed in the resolution 
of the Calcutta Congress, this All-India College Students’ 
Conference after deliberate consideration whole-heartedly supports 
the immediate and unconditional boycott of Government and Govern- 
ment aided Colleges and advises the college students of India to 
respond to it.” 

Several other resolutions appealing to the National leaders to 
bring into existence National Schools, urging the students to observe 
Swadeshi even at the sacrifice of giving up fashionable habits, sympa- 
thising with the Punjab students who suffered during the Martial 
Law regime, recommending Ayurvedic and Unani Medical Sciences 
and urging the use of Vernacular lattguages, were proposed and carri- 
ed unanimously. 

The president, in concluding the proceedings, paid a glowing 
tribute to Lala Lajpat Rai's work and removed certain misunder- 
standings which prevailed among the students and brought the 
mooting to a close, thanking the organisers. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the All India 
College Students’ Conference. 

(1) This conference records its profound sense of grief at the 
demise of our great leader and revered patriot Lok. Bal Gangadar 
Tiiak, the pioneer of Indian Nationalism, and a staunch advocate of 
National education and further resolves that the qualities of patrio- 
tism, courage, self-sacrifice and devotion to the motherland of *^^hich 
he was the unique embodiment, will ever be the ^^uiding principle to 
the students of this country. 

(2) This confereiice puts on record its profound sense of grief 
at the demise of Shaikhulhind Moiilana Mahudal Hussain whose 
great and meritorious services to the cause of Islam and in, .the direc- 
tion of the Hindu Moslem unity will in its opinion bo a soi^rce of 
inspiration to the youths of the mo(^he>land. 

(3) “That in view of the nation’s call and in consonance with 
the policy of Non.co-operation with Government, as expressed in the 
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roBohition otHho Calcutta Congressi this All-India College Student’s 
Conference, after^ deliberate consideration, whole-heartedly supports 
the immediate tnd unconditional boycott of Government and 
Government-aided colleges and advises the college students of India 
to respond to it. 

( 4 ) This conference looks to the National leaders to bring into 

existence in evgry province and at an early date the National colleges 
conducted oh national lines afiiliatec^to the National Universities for t 
the convenience and benefit of those student Non-cooperators who 
might wish to continue their education. The Conference further 
hopes that provision for technical education as far as possible be 
made in such institutions to enable the needy student to undertake 
an independent calling in order to maintain a plain and decent living 
for himself and those dependent on him. * 

(5) This conference suggests to student Non-cooperators to 
take uj) the following programme of national work according to their 
strength and ability : — (a) to take up propaganda work of the Indian 
National Congress, if possible after training under the guidance of 
local leaders and to popularise it, (b) plain and decent living for 
himself and those dependent specially in village, (c) to form them- 
selves into Sewa-Samities or volunteer corps for social service, (d) to 
prepare thcmselver for the role of National Police to maintain peace 
and order in cities, towns and villages, as the case may be, (e) to take 
up primary education in villages, (f) to form temperence unions in 
order to check the habit of the people, (g) by all honourable means, to 
learn the art of weaving^and handspinning and to promote the same 
in villages and towns. 

(6) This conference is of opinion that student Non-co-operation 
Boards be established in every province with a view to keep record 
of doings of, and seek to render all possible assistance to, student 
Non-co-operators of that province and also to settle a line of action 
according to local circumstances. 

(7) This confeience is of opinion that local leaders of different 

provinces should institute boy-scout movement on a national and 
indei^dent b.asis with a view to turn the young generation into a 
militm. ’ • 

(S) This conference urges upon the students of India to scru- 
pulously observe Swadeshi even at a sacrifice. • 

(9) This conference urges upon the students of India to avoid 
all liftcurious and fashionable habits and to adopt a plain, cheap 
and virtuofis life. 

(10) This gonferenco fullj^ sympathises with the students of 
the Punjab who suffered hardships during the Martial law 
regime.^. 

32 
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(11) reddiiimeiiik the ii^digdAebus^ tiif 

AynrvedioF- arfd Unitif mediclttl citsieiices h2f ehcdi^rg^d^ by sAl tru^ 
lovers of Itidiir abd ui^ges isbon Sfeudeirbr going for nibdieinb that 
they should titke keen interest ibr^thoiT study indre" than in foreign 
systems of medicine owing to their inherent benehcidt qxiiditi(M» and 
oheapnese dnd further aSp^ali^c to'the^ parents to help the stddents 
in siich pursuits of knowledge; ,j 

(12) This^ eonfdrenbe furtf^he reljttest thd Aibindio AyurVedic 

Conference ami pifetnoters of the Unhiir mddical seienee to^ cfttry 
on a vigorous and patient research to recover the lost treamirei df 
])Oth sciences. ^ 

( 13 ) As thinking and speaking in hkigli&h ndt only denation- 
alises the stddeut population and cramps Ms» originality but also 
mars his progress intellectually and meii tally/ this' Confewnee* urges 
upon the s^dents of India tq use only their vernacular in their 
corresponcfence, daily talk and provincial deliberations. 

(14) This conference accepts, the constitution dratfted- by the 
IJoception Comipittee .nf the All-India College* Students* Conference 
and as amended l)y the Snbjedtg? Committee. 


isoifitartqo-oo fiO/l tnonuja ji-uj .. 

Sr!00?n qs;ij| of v/fir/ a ojiiivoiq o* heilsiidalsa cd rf/UiuH 

U^v-injU ,»;>J eoii»Jaia«« oIJiaao'4 llii litiy.io’i ol ilosa Inui /lo yvioioh lo 
noiloa lo onil a olrlva o) oslis Inui fr.ni /oiq Irdl lo s'loliricqu i>r» noZ 

iiiGialifl) lo aidbfiol U&ol iwtt itoiuiqo io ai ©OEi:>i*i]ia<n siiil’ (T) 
hiia iaiioiteii a no ^uamovoin Jnooa-^od olutiiaid hlumU £jf>itivo‘iq 
A oiiii noiJAVJii&j} edi innl oi v/civ a d ii.v ;^Lvd 

-rhatt oi lo a^iibbitU edi uoqn nogiu eon'Jioliioe j^idT {^) 

.00ft haaa c ia ii?>*/a ideebavfH &vt'>ik{o 
biova ot aibal lo s^tiiebnJa odJ iioqi/ ec^io cicinneldoo atdT (6) 
qaeib a ;tqoba ot baa atidad oldanoub^ai biia anohttitisl lla 

.old Etroniiiv Inca 

lo atnobiiia edt dtiw ^oeidfaqatt^ xHol 0'.rtWih»oc EidT (Of) 
wai laMiaM edi aaiinb sqid^biad beiieTuia oi\ N daenn*! edt 

.omigei 

2E ' 
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iyi-fc4ia Trade Ujdan 

• ■ ^ ' 

Bqi^ilajf, NovemjSer 1th, WH^O, 

Dhe if(^lo.wwg is :theiull .text^f th^ residential address of • 
Lala LajpattRai to the first AH'fndia Trade Union Congress, 
held at the 'Empire theatre, -’Bombay on Sunday the !^fh 
November .1920 

Mr. Baptista, Ladies aj^d .Gentlemen.— permit mo lo 
thapk you from the bottom of |ny heart for the honour you liqtvo 
done me by asking .me to preside over this first session of tho 
All-India Trade tfiiion Congress. It is a unique pccasion, the 
first of its kind oven in the bistory of this ancipnt .country of 
ours. In her long history extending over thousands of years, 
India has surely seen many a gre^t gathering in which parts of 
this vast sub-continent and all classes of its population were 
represented, gatherings at which were discussed and .settled 
important and nice questions of religion, philosophy, gra^iar, 
law and politics, gatherings at which crowns wore bestowed, 
gatherings in which fpreigp scholars and foreign ambassadors ancl 
foreign diplomats took part. But history records no instance of 
an assemblage that was convened solely to consider the in tcrcj^ts 
and welfare of workers n<pt of this city or that, not of this province 
or that, but of Bharat Varsha as a whole. Eyeij under British 
Eule we have had All-India gatherings of various kinds, political, 
religious, socifil, literary, scientific, etc but never an All- 
India meeting of the workers of couiitry or pnb where people 
assembled to consider the interests and the present aqd futiiro 
welfare of the workers as such. This by itself should sliow^f 
there was nothing else to remind us qf th© ^ct that India of to-day 
is very different from India of ancient and medieval times, nay 
oven kom India of yesterday. Wo are living in an age quite 
differwit from* any# thing that the woild has eocn or known before. 
That being ' so, tne problems that face and tho /incstions that 
confront us are, from the very nature of tWngs, of a different 
kind from those that confronted our inirnediate and remote 
ancestSrs. The fact whether we like it or not, has to bo recognised. « 

2. Then lharo;is another fact aIso which receives scant 
attontio^irotn thQse who profess to guide the destinies of thiB great 
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nation viz. <}hat we are living in timee, in which no nation can live 
an isolated life of its own. Whatever « happens in the world 
outside of our shores affects us in our daily life very closely and 
intimately. It makes our food dearer, our clothing more costly, 
our possession more or less valuable and similarly affects other 
relations of life very deeply. In the same way whatever happens 
in our country affects the outside world also, equally deeply and 
intimately. This is not limited to any single sphere of life but 
is virtually true of almost all spheres but particularly so of the 
political and economic. So, whether we like it or not, we are 
a part and parcel of the modern world. This modern world is 
characteristically a world of machinery, of steam, gas and eleotricity. 
This is a world of mass production, of organised capital, organised 
industry and organised labour. Organised mass production involves 
the organisation of capital, and the organisation of labour on a 
scale never heard of before. So far organised capital has had 
its way. It has ruled the World for the last 150 years, and the 
world tO'day is groaning under its burden. It has destroyed 
many an old civilisation, enslaved religion, chained science and 
placed in bondage all the forces of Nature and human intellect. 
Humanity is its bond slave. Old China with its four to five 
hundred millions of industrious, hardworking and art-loving people, 
with its ancient culture, science and art has been broken on the 
wheel and thrown to the wolves. India with its hoary civilisation, 
its mighty spiritualism, its great philosophy, and its beautiful 
art, with a family consisting of one fi/th of the whole human 
race, has also been bled white by the forces of organised capital 
and is to-day lying prostrate at its feet. Militarism and Imperia- 
lism are the twin-children of capitalism; they are one in three 
and three in one. Their shadow, their fruit and their bark — all 
are poisonous. It is only lately that an antidote has been discover- 
ed^ and that antidote is organised labour. 

India’s Economic Bondage. 

We in India have been rather slow to find and apuly this 
antidote. The reasons are obvious. We were politically im^ootent 
and economically helpless. Our political impotence has made us 
a nation of Pariahs in relation to the rest of the world. Our 
masters use us to conquer and police the world for their benefit, 
and glorification. They also used us to develop their c«>lonies, 
cultivate their fields, operate their mines, man theiV industries 
and increase their wealth. By way of adding , insult to injury 
they maligned our religion, carricatured our culture, and painted 
US sg black as to be considered unfit for being accepted^ as ec^uals 
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or even ashmen by the so-called civilised races of the world. In 
the eyes of t^e latter, we are a nation of coolies, inferior in every 
thing that distfnguishes a mere animal from men. This was a 
trick by which organised British capital managed to create a 
prejudice against us in the minds of the white workers of Europe, 
America and Africa. It was aecossary for their purpose. Any 
bond of brotherhood, or of mutual interest between the workers 
of Europe* and America, *on th^ one hand, and those of Asia oji 
the other would have destroyed the spell by the force of which 
they exploited and sweated both. To the workers of Manchester, 
was always presented the bug bear of the cheap labour of India. 
Wo iti India were kept in fear of the competition of Manchester. 
The war however has broken the spell. The workers of Europe 
and America have now 'discovered that the cause of the workers 
is one and the same all the world over, and that there can be 
no salvation for them unless and until the workers of Asia were 
organised, and internationally affiliated. Jjabour in Europe threat- 
ens to turn the tables over their masters, the employers, and they 
recognise that the success of their movement demands a close 
association of European workers with the workers of. Asia. So 
long as there is cheap labour in China and India, and so long 
as India is helpless to keep out foreign capital, and to prevent 
the latter using Indian and Chinese Labour to the detriment of 
the European workers, the cause of the European proletariat is 
neither safe nor secure. The movement we are inaugurating 
to-day is thus of mo{e than national importance. It is a matter 
of international significance. The workers of India are joining 
hands and brains not only to solidify the interests of Indian labour, 
but also to forgo a link in the chain of international brotherhood. 
The future is on the laps of Gods and prophecy is unsafe but it 
may bo safely predicted that the success of the movement to which 
wo are giving birth to-day may eventually turn out to be an event 
of world importance. 

Genesis of Indian Trade Union Movement. 

^The Trade ^ Union Movement in this country is yet in its 
infancy and it m^ be said that an All-India Trade Union Congress 
is rather premature. In my humble judgn^ent, it has not come 
a day too soon. Labour in India suffers from very many drawbacks 
anohthe prejudices against it are too many and varied in nature. 
Depress^ by religio-social ideals of by-gone ages, looked down updfi 
by prevailing standards of lite^agr education, deprived even of elemen- 
tary knowledge by the extravagant wastefulness and jealousy of a 
foreign bureaucracy, placed in a coLdilion of abject depetdence 
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by tile military exigeiicios qf a oapitalUtic autocracy, <kept apart 
by the artfulneiiss or resourceful despotism, . labour yi this country 
is in greater peed of joint action, and of freedoA from provincial 
and district riv4lri.es :ths^j anywhere ;el8e. District organisations 
cannot be effective unless they are protected from the rivalry of 
men from the other districts. JKor this purpose are needed ^pro- 
vincial organisations but even provincial «organi&atiq|is will not 
(Jo unless we have an.Alblndia ^rganisECtiou. to protect labour from 
provincial rivalries. 

The two employers of labour in our country are, the Govern- 
ment and the private .capitalist. The Government also is in its 
own way a big capitalist. The Department of Railways, Post-Office, 
Telegraph and Qhunols and otheiiB are capitalistic and more or less 
commercial concerns. Both those classes of employers have All- 
India resQurces at their disposal. Handicapped as labour is in 
many other respects, labour also must have an AlUndia organisation 
and an All India propaganda to meet its opponent on equal ground. 

Extravagance of the Government. 

The Governincrit of this country is wasteful and extravagant 
in the salaries and allowances it allows to its higher service. It 
would be bankrupt if it met the demands of the subordinate services 
and lowest rank of its employees also in the same spirit. Conse- 
quently to avoid bankruptcy, it sweats its lowest service in a way 
as perhaps no other Government on the face of the earth does. 
There is no country in the world which pays its higher civil and 
military service anything like the salaries the Government of India 
does. In the whole of the United States there is only one man 

who gets more than 35,000 Kupees per annum, and that is the 

President of the United States. In Japan, even the Prime Minister 
does not get that amount. In India, there are dozens, mostly 
^Englishmen, who get more than that amount. Compare the 
salaries post by post, and you will find the standard extravagantly 
higher in India while the living oven now is comparatively cheaper. 

Yet within the last two or three years the Government,, has 

.sanctioned enormous increases in these salaries. ''!|['he worst iea^ire 
of this situation however is the extreme disparity that exists be- 
tween the salaries oJE the! lowest services and those of the highest. 
The difference between maximum and minimum salaries in the 
United States and Great Britain on the ope hand, and India on 
the other is simply startling. In the United States, thedowest 
ealary allowed to a clerk or a po^te\^ in Governmenj^ Office is from 
about 1,000 to 1,200 dollars a year, and the .higher allowed .to a 
cabinet minister is 12,000. In India, a. Cabinet Minister gets 
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Rs*. 80,00^ a year besides allbwane^s while* his ordiHy gets only 
120 a year or »aJ the most 180. In dalculatiiig th'e needs' of a Civil 
Servanti the Government of India showsf a great deal of generorityi 
provides for the education of his children, for the luxury of travell- 
ing to and from Europe, and secures him a high standard of comfort 
in Ifidia.' Blit when it enters into!*calculation ascertaining the proper 
salary of postman or*a tglegraph peon or an orderly or a Railway 
porter or singnaller, it not only disregards all these consideration#, 
but is mean enough to bring info account the earnings of his wife 
and his minor children. Such is the difference between man and man 
in the eyes of this Christian Government. That there is difference 
))et\veon work and work, lietween more manual work and skilled 
work, may be assumed but is the^differonco so great as to justify this 
disparity between the economic needs of one from the other. To 
fight against such a system of inhuman ineiiualities the workers 
of Iiidia, whether in Government or in private employ, require an 
All-India' organisation to help c.ach other by mutual sympathy, 
counsel and aid. 


Sweating of Indian Labour. 

Again, thct’e i.s another danger ahead against which woi^kers in 
India niust pi 0 vide. We are often told that in order successfully 
to compete with Manchester and Japan, Capital in India should be 
allowed a high rate of profit and cheap labour is a necessity for the 
purpose. The interests of Indian industries they say, require that 
labour in this country «hould be plentiful and cheap. There may 
be something in that argument, but the way in which it is represent- 
ed in seaSOii and out of season’ carries it too far. Wo are not prepar- 
validity of this plea. Under the shelter of nation o- 

»Milfvo^i»^/Pthe‘Wtri4t}, 
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eary for Indiftn labour to organise itself on national lineif in order to 
be able to negotiate with their employers on« equal terms and with 
due regard to national interests. I refuse to admit that the interests 
of Indian industries must in every case, override the human needs 
of the workers. In all disoussion about the demands and rights of 
labour in India labour is still treated as a commodity to be sold '"and 
purchased in open market. In every discussion it is the interests of 
industry that are held supreme. ^The question asked is “will the 
industry bear it,'* The proper question in roy judgement should be “how 
can the Industry be made to bear it consistently with the minimum 
human requirements of the worker and his family, on the standard of 
a moderately comfortable healthy life for him and his children, a pro> 
vision for the education of the latter and for the rainy day**. The 
Indian capitalists must meet labour half way and must come to an 
understanding' with it on the basis of sharing the profits in a reason- 
able and just proportion. It must be made worth the while of 
labour to co-operate with the capitalist to advance and develop 
Indian industries. If however, Indian capital wants to ignore the 
needs of labour and can think only of its huge profits, it should expect 
no response from labour and no sympathy from the general public. 
If labour must remain half starved, ill-clothed,badly housed and desti- 
tute of education, it can possibly have no interest in the Development 
of Indian industries, and all appeals in the name of patriotism must 
fail. On these grounds and several others it is desirable that Indian 
labour should lose no time to organise itself on a national scale. 
“Capital is organised on a word- wide basis; it is backed up by 
a financial and political strength beyond conception ; its weapons 
are less yierishable than those employed by labour, it presents dan- 
gers which apply universally.** In order to meet these dangers, 
Indian labour will have to join hands with labour outside India 
also, but its first duty is to organise itself at honfe. The most 
important business then before this Congress is, to bring into 
existence a central organisation which would protect the interests 
of Labour all over India. The organisation cannot be perfected 
without bringing all the Unions in India into its orbit of infiqencek 
But a beginning can certainly be made with as ^any organist^ns 
as are willing to join hands at once. Those who"^ are pioneers must 
exercise patience, tolerate criticism, and show readiness to subordi- 
nate their individual opinions and predilections to the interests 
of the general body of workers, in such a way as to convince Aose 
'*lhat are hesitating and faltering, of their sincerity and eiritestness. 
It is easy to criticise, it is sometwss convenient stay out, till 
tbe pioneers have cleared the field and borne the bruht of opposition^ 
It is even prudent to take no risks involved ingoing ahead with a 
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movemont A this kind. But it is neither manly noi*patriotic to 
do so. Anyway# ^he pioneers must proceed in a spirit of brother- 
hood, working for all, in the interests of all, and always willing 
to share the gains with all. 

Intemalional Labour Conference. 

fhe other importai|^t business before the Congress will be to 
consider the Resolutions of* the International Labour Conference, , 
created by the League of Nationl, which held its first sittings at 
.Washington D. C. in November 1919, and to express its considered 
opinion relating thereto. The Congress will also have to select its 
accredited representatives to represent them in the coming con- 
ference, and to place its views before that body. Our past experi- 
ence is that the Government of India, however well-intentioned 
some of its individual officers and statesman may be, is, because of 
its constitution capitalistic in its sympathies and out-look. It 
protests further the interests of British capital in the first instance, 
and then proceeds to help Indian capital, so far as the latter does 
not encroach on the preserves of the former. Its professed concern 
for labour and for the poor is rarely translated into deeds. It is firell 
illustrated to-day by its attitude towards the lowest among its 
servants, its continued and unashamed tolerance of forced labour, 
half-hearted sympathy for Indian, labour in colonies and by its 
indifference towards the education of the labourer and his children. 
The Government of India will do nothing substantial for the Indian 
people, the vast bulk of whom are labourers in the field and factory, 
unless and until it is Compelled to do so by the force of circums- 
^ tances. In bringing about these circumstances, Indian labour must 
play its part and secure the sympathy of international labour. It 
is therefore of vital importance that Indian labour should cultivate 
the most friendly relations with European labour without necessarily 
adopting all the items in the plank of the latter. 

Latent Powers of Labour. 

While it is true that the interests of labour are the same all 
the world over, it is equally true that the power of labour in each 
countiy is limitedi by local national circumstances. Labour in 
Europe, is in a posiflon to dictate. European workmen have found 
out, that to ^pend for the enforcement of hi^ right and the ame« 
lioration of his condition on the political action of persons who owe 
their degislative power and position, to. the vote of the men ^ 
of property, is absurd and unnatural. In order to protest the 
interests of hiiqeelf and his class, the workman must have a 
vote and he *niust give it to a man of bis class or to a 
man pledjsed to his interests. So every , workmen in Europe is 

*33 
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a political unit. Over and above this European labour has 
found . another weapon in direct action. • On the top comes the 
Kussian worker, who aims to establish the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Wo in India, have not yet reached even the first 
stage. The Government have not yet given us votes and as at 
present situated they will oppose us at every step. They will not 
even hesitate to use all the forces of militarism at their command, to 
crush our efforts towards united action, and to keep us disunited, 
organised and out of touch with world affairs. They have illustratecl 
this by their action in the matter of the Lahore Eailway strike,’ 
the Government Press strike at Calcutta and Simla and the Postal 
and Telegraph strike at Bombay. Their recent action in prohibiting 
the importation of “Soviet JRuissia” and the “Daily herald” of 
London is also an illustration to the point. While the Anglo-Indian 
Press is engaged day and night in dis seminating palpable lies about 
Soviet Russia, the Government of India steps in, to prevent the 
the people of India from knowing the other side of the story. Truth 
in Europe is of two kinds : — 

n (a) Capitalistic and Governmental truth represented by men 
like Mr. Winston Churchill, and papers like the “London Times” 
and the “Morning Post.” 

Role of Anglo-Indian Press. 

(b) Socialistic and Labour truth represented by labour organs 
of the type of “Justice”, “Daily Herald” and “Soviet Russia.” The 
Government of India wants us to swallow the fiist kind of truth 
without knowing the other side. Unfortunately for us truth 
is no longer truth. It is qualified by capitalism and imperialism 
on the one hand and socialism on the other. It is either 
capitalistic or bourgeois socialistic. In order to know the whole 
truth one has to know all the three brands anfl then use his 
judgement. My own experience of Europe and America leads 
me to think that socialistic, oven Bolshevic truth is any day 
bettor, more reliable and more humane, than the capitalistic and 
imperialistic truth. The Anglo-Indian . Press takes its cue from the 
latter, now-a days it divides its attention between Bolshevis» and 
Gandhism. It stoops to nothing, when it sfts to misrepresent, 
malign and discredit. It is helped in that nefarious work by the 
action of the Government. Whatever may be the case of the 
Government against “Soviet Russia”, its action against “Justidb” and 
“Daily Herald,” both British publications, is absolutely Arbitrary, 
unjust, and provoking. The people of India are • not babies who 
require protection against the kind of mental and inoral food suppli- 
ed by the -labour publications of Great Britain. The experience of 
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the few strilies, wo have had in Bombay, Madras, Iiahore and 
Calcutta, proves jpeyond the shadow of a doubt that our workers are 
much more disciplined, and self-controlled, than the corresponding 
ranks of labour in Great Britain, United States, France or Germany. 
In Lahore 50,000 Eailway men kept up a strike for about 7 weeks 
withoitt having one case of violence, or injury to the property, 
against them.^ Even the capitalists admired their manner and 
method. The people of Indid are j^robably the most law abiding « 
people on earth, and if any Government uses repression against them 
•it only betrays its own weakness. What makes the people of India 
law abiding is not the existence or fear of coercive laws, but their 
own innate and inborn gentleness and goodness. There must be some- 
thing rotten in the constitution and nature of a Government which 
needs Martial Law and military terrorism to keep such people in hand 
and to preserve order among them. The action of the Government 
of India in preventing access to the people of India to the socialistic 
and labour thought of the world is the least justifiable of all its re- 
pressive actions and should be unreservedly condemned. 

New Standards of Labour. 

There is no one in India who believes that the European and 
Kussian standards of labour can be applied to India of to-day. If 
there were any, I would remind him or them of the message of Lenin 
to Bela Kun wherein the former warned the latter against the 
danger of applying Kussian standard to Hungary prematurely. For 
the present our greatest ^ecd in this country, is to organise, agitate, 
and educate. We must organise our workers, make them con- 
scious, and educate them in the ways and interests of common- 
weal. I do not believe in freedom by stops or by stages but at the 
same lime 1 do not believe in denying the facts of life and. shutting 
our eyes to f^o circumstances under which we live. If one is both 
chained and hand-cuffed, one can break his hand-cuffs and yet not 
bo free. Labour in this country has many fetters to break through. 
They will require time and energy, application and organisation, 
self-discipline and self-control. But they will not be free unless 
all ^ fetters' are# broken and thrown asunder. For the purpose 
all concerned in the welfare of labour will have to work hard and 
in a spirit of sacriiicc and co- operation. Thia spirit of sacrifice 
should particularly characterise the efforts of such brain workers in 
the rajfcks of the labour, who are educated enough to load the move- 
ment. Thbse who are not strictly wage-earners but who i^el for 
labour will have jto give their tiime„talent, and money for the improve- 
ment of the wa$e-earners’ lot. The Government and the Capitalist 
will both try to discredit them, but they must stand by the faith in 
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them, and ^ungrudingly give the best in them to the cajise of labour 
which is the cause of humanity. Pretending to protect the interests 
of labour the Qovernment does not like interfez?etice of those who 
are not aetua^lly wage-earners themselves in the organisation of the 
labour, because they know that unorganised, illiterate, and unskilled 
labour is incompetent to fight its own battles and can easily be^made 
to yield in negotiations between tfiem and their educated, resqurceful 
^and wide-awake opponents. The workmen should ndt fall into this 
'^trap. Por some time to come^they need all the help and guidance 
and co-operation they can get from such among the intellectuals as 
are prepared to espouse their cause. Eventually labour shall find 
its leaders from among its own ranks. 

I do not think I should detain you, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
more than a minute. In this minute I want to explain our attitude 
towards Government. It is neither one of support nor that of 
opposition. We will welcome every effort by Government to im- 
prove the cause of labour and help to organise and establish them- 
selves on a basis of self-support, and self reliance. I have already 
explained that we cannot expect much from the Government as 
constituted at present, and I fear that wo cannot place much reli- 
ance Upon it. But there may be individual statesmen to whom we 
mny appeal in emergencies for mediation between the Capitalist 
and Labour. But the question is who is going to mediate between 
the Government and its own servants where the question of the 
improvement of the latter’s lot is involved and the Government is 
unwilling to do so, on a proper scale. The situation becomes very 
different under these circumstances. We ^ill have to find a woilus 
operandi to relievo it. AVith these words I will again thank you 
for the honour you have done mo and for the patience with which 
you have hoard me. 

Reception Address. * 

Mr. Joseph Baptists, Chairman of the Keception jCommittee, in 
welcoming the delegates, said , 

Brother and Sister Delegates, — 

The high honour of welcoming you to the Fi^st All-India ^rade 
IFnion Congress devolves upon me and I bid you< welcome with feel- 
ings of much pleasure and pride. I can assure you that the origina- 
tors of the idea of t£is Congress, Mr. Chaman Lai and Mr. Pawar, 
and their collaborators have been all working with edifying ^lergy 
and enthusiasm. Nevertheless, I anticipate that some of you will be 
subjected to dmomfort and incuiiveiiience. I must, therefore, request 
to forgive oar faults and overfook our shortcoi^ngs and I am 
'Confident :}'ou ^YilI respond with customary Oriental indulgence, 
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• Sowing the Seed. ^ 

The agenda of bi^ainess is not formidable, but the Chief buiinesB 
of this Congress will be to sow the seed, which like the proverbial 
mustard will germinate and grow into the mighty tree of Federation 
I^abour in India, which we all desire. To nurse and water the seedl- 
ing«and sapling will be a labour Qf love for the Knights of Labour in 
India, but their reward will be met with sweet ascendant. The 
supreme Aeed of the momefiit is really for some light from the 
to illumine the darkness of the Wist; for the humanising spiritualism 
of the East to chasten the brutalising materialisation of the West. 
I b3lieve we can achieve this object by the power and principles of 
organised Labour in India. Among labourers, I include the hewer 
of wood and drawer of water aod the tiller in the fields. These too 
ought to be organised into Trade Unions or analogous associations. 

Well-Being of Society. 

The fist article of our creed should be that the well-being of 
the Society depends upon the well-being of the workers. The 
workers* welfare, therefore ought to be the chief object of the 
solicitude of the State. This has never been denied in theory by 
any Government, ancient or modern, but it has never been enforced 
in practice by the governing classes. The '*via dolorosa’ for the 
labourer has been slavery, serfdom, or indentures or statutes of 
labour, combination laws and similar beds of roses. The emancipa* 
tion of labour from this oppressive system is not yet fully attained 
as our own people are experiencing in some parts of the world under 
Christian Governmentsi But oven where there are no indenture 
conditions or combinations laws labour is dominated by capital. 
Capitalists have ceased to buy slaves, but they still buy labour, and 
pay for it acording to the eternal and infernal law of demand and 
supply. This idea of buying is the root of the evil. Till it is eradi- 
cated and supplanted by the higher idea of partnership the well- 
being of the workers will never be secured. They are partners and 
co-workers &nd not buyers and sellers of labour. They are all engag- 
ed in promoting the well-being of the society. Capital does not buy 
or amploy li^bour. Society is the ideal we must strive to achieve 
through good an^ evil report. Without the political power of the 
purse and the law-maker we cannot go far, but we can go a good 
way towards the goal by the power of Unions, Strikes and 
Boycotts. 

^ ^ Unions.. • 

There are no combinatjbn laws in India to render Unions 
criminal consjliracies’ but there are a few individuals who denounce 
them as bulwarks of Bolshevism and anarchy. Such madcaps once 
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existed in England as well) and it was only after a long struggle 
between Capital and Unions that they realised that Unions substi- 
tuted reason for violence in collective bargaining. > have no doubt^ 
that antagonism will soon give way to a more reasonable frame of 
mind. But after the decree of the League of Nations, Government 
ought to abandon their attitude of benevolent neutrality and legislate 
for the compulsory recognition of the right pf association of lawful 
objects to give effect to the decree of the Ijeague of Nations: 

I am inclined to agree witfi Sir Thomas Holland that the 
officials of any Labour Union ought to be recruited from their 
own class, but in the absence of primary edueation and the practice 
of victimisation this appears to be a counsel of perfection outside 
the pale of practical politics. In J&ct I am not quite sure that 
the want of education does not make these associations premature* 
We are, 1 have no doubt, experimenting a combination of officials 
consisting of insiders and outsiders, but 1 have no doubt that 
foi the present Unions would be forces without outsiders. The 
Workman knows where the shoe pinches and can state his demands 
with emphasis. He feels he is right, but cannot iustify them 
by facts or figures or arguments. 1 had a remarkable illustiation 
of this in the lock-out of the Petroleum Company. 

One of the demands of the men was a change of the system of 
piece- work into daily wages at the rate of Es. 1-8-0 per diem 
for which they offered to do 200 solderings a day. But they 
could not assign any reason for limiting it to 200. They admitted 
that some of them under the inducement ^of piece-work soldered 
300 to 500 tins ; but they insisted that 200 was the right number. 
I met the agents with some fear and trembling. They declared 
that 200 was ridiculously low. They thought that 400 was nearer 
the mark. They reduced it to 300, but would not hear even of 
the golden means between 200 and 300. Hero was' a dead lock. 
The exsiating rate was a bit of a Chinese puzzle, i. e., 7 annaa 
per 200 plus 60 per cent, plus one and half annas per day. But 
this rate meant exactly Es. 1-8-0 for 200 tins according to the 
calculation made by W. Johnson of the Standard Oil Company. 
But if this was the fact why should they insist in the futvre 
for 300 when they paid Es. 1-8 0 for 200 at present. The agents 
readily recognised thp reasonableness of the limitation and solution 
was simplified and wo were able to combine a system ol daily 
wage with piece-work. But here were masters of experioncer-on 
offe side and men of experience on the other side — mas terS regard- 
ing the men as strikers for limiting, the figure to ^ 200 and men 
regarding the masters as hard task masters for eJtacting more 
than 300. I believe the presence of a political lawyer whom 
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employer# delight to defeat on account of his igftorance cohtri- 
huting to termination of strike the prolongation of which for 
one more day would have compelled many mills in •Bombay to 
cease working altogether and thus aggravating the dangers of 
the breach of the peace. I lawyers are not quite so bad as the 
bureaucrats who believe they* can do things bettor than people. 
Boiflbay^gpt peace, the companies got contented men and the 
men got the benefit of*a con\po\iiid system which secured the 
minimum of Bs. l-tS-O a day even where business was slack, 
and owners had not enough work for output of 200 tins per man. 

Strikes and Boycotts. 

Having combined themselves •into a Union and failing to obtain 
any legitimate demand or to redress any grave grievance the 
Unions can use the weapons of strikes and boycotts to enforce 
their demands. Unions should of course precede strikes. My 
oxporienco in Bombay is that strikes jn'oeede unions in most 
cases. This is like putting th'' cart before the horse. “ Agal 
gharry picho gadhab It is like digging a well for water after 
the house was on fire. It makes a world of difference which 
comes first— -.George or fJoyd. Wo shall have Lloyd George or 
c r George Lloyd, — Premier or Pro-Consul. 

Nobody challenges the legitimacy of strikes nowadays ; but boy- 
cott is not recognised as Iogitiina'3o in every case. Boycotts are cither 
simple or compound like fractures of bone. In America bills have 
])romoted to make bo)jcott legal : but w^o have not yet educated the 
world regarding it as wo educated them rogardirig strikes. Boycotts 
are expensive to tho masters for the men work while customers 
abstain. 1 road boycotts have been successfully used in America 
against profiteering especially in tho daily necessaries of life. Tho 
most powerful weapon is of course simultaneous use of strike and 
boycott except i»the case of Post Ofljce. In the Post Ofiico while 
tho strike i« qn they do not w'ant letters posted. If there are no 
letters to be delivered the Officials can say *‘All’s well.’^ Therefore 
in the case of postal strikes instead of boycotts there ought to be a 
laiger crop of letters. We have postal strike in Bombay and I 
would ask all fiiy friends and foes who wish to help the poor to get 
his daily bread to inundate Bombay with rgiilions of letters. The 
Postal heart is hard at present. These millions may melt the 
heiirt. . ^ 

Altliough strikes are legal I find the capitalists in Bc.aibay look 
upon this stiwggle for bread as if it was the battle, at Waterloo. 
More than 2^ years ago an . economist called, it “a peculiar method 
of doyig husincss.^' Audi agree: wdth him. that negotiations for 
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ending a strike should be conducted on business principles if we 
mean to act honestly in the struggle for bread and not make it a 
mere occasion for trying strengths. In all the strikes with which 
I was or am concerned the capitalist from the Director-General and 
others made the strike the occasion for trying their strength. I 
cannot sufficiently condemn this method. It is mean and cowardly 
for the strong to beat the work. “A grain of a sense is better than 
a^'grain of gunpowder.’’ The only exception I found was the 
Petroleum Company and in this case the lock-out lasted only for 
five days. In l^mbay stupid notions of prestige have worked the 
judgment of men and which makes them demand unconditional 
surrender. In one case in Bombay at present they secretly offer 
fairly acceptable terms, but they insist on proclaiming at unconditonal 
surrender instead of calling it amenable settlement. Personally 
though a great failure as a strike-manager I would in the interest of 
peace and order go the length of accepting such silly unconditional 
surrender if I had guarantees that this was not a method of strike- 
breaking. The Post and telegraph men were once deceived by a 
pomise of an extra Bs. 10. The man who made it never denied it. 
Unfortunately, the Manager having gone on leave his successors 
found no trace of it for six months. 

Coercion and Starvation. 

I have had no experience of any strike in England, but in 
Bombay we are confronted with coercion and starvation. Poverty 
on one side and policemen on the other. Recently we had a *'danda 
Fauj” Pathans with ^dandas’ fraternising with policemen for pro- 
tecting property of companies, but breaking bones of strikers and 
their friends. They nearly sent me to Purgatory or Hell as well 
as Messrs. Chaman Lall, Pawar, Ginwala and others, who were 
with mo at the time. Fortunately our heads were saved by police- 
men. I also find the police courts used as strike-breakers by false 
charges supported by peijuries. One of the magistrates deems it 
his dutv to send the so-called offenders to jail imagining he is 
promoting peace and order but actually promoting break of peace 
by exasperating the strikers who see an innocent itian sent to jhll, 
The Postal strikers are a model for the world for their peaceful 
behaviour ; yet one of4^hem was sent to jail after 36 days of peace- 
ful strike. The police declined to take up the case on the ground 
that the assaulted man was not a Public servant and let the striker 
off referring the aggrieved to courts of law. But Postal official^ ihsisted 
and the police Commissioner yielded dioiding he was a ijiublic servant. 
The Magistrate held he was not a public servant and gave the innocent 
mail two months’ rigorous imprisonment. These are, the vifays of 
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employers jn Bombay. Neither Government nor Companies will 
discuss the merits of^ the men’s demands. Their idea is not to do 
iustice, but bfeak the'strike and they are assisted by Anglo-Indian 
papers with all the skill of strike-breakers, with all the "venom of 
serpents and with all the lies in creation. To make matters worse 
we Jiave to deal with seducers^. Some loyalists come to strikers 
and 5 ^sk them to resume work. When this angers the strikers he’ 
goes back* l!b bring a fake charge of intimidation. Even whep 
masters are negotiating with me^thoy have tried to seduce strikers 
i)ehind my back. In one case he succeeded with about 50 moslems. 

A policeman did the dirty job. These men had taken the most 
binding oath that tlicy would stand by one another. That oath was 
broken. One should have thought that no man of honour would 
have stooped to comiucr by demoralising the oath breakers. Yet 
such things arc done in Bombay. I beg of comrade Wedgwood to 
cable to the liabour Party and move the Cabinet to cast a few 
glances at what is going on in Bombay. The local otlicials and 
managers have hardened their hearts like Pharoah. 

Rights of Labour. 

I have dealt with the methods with whicli Labour must or 
may employ to get their dues. I will jiot enter into the »iuestion of 
wJiat are the rights of Labour. These will no doubt occupy your 
attention. I shall make only a few general observations. The 
first thing that occurs to mo is Christ’s injunction “ Go thou slug- 
gard an<l learn wisdom from the ant.” This means no bread, no 
u’ork. The idlers shqjild get no bread, but the rich, they toil not 
nor do Ihey spin, but they reap all the fruits of labour. The ques- 
tion is how to secure for the labourer the full fruits of his labour. 
Profit sharing has been suggested as the simplest and best method ; 
but I think excess profits ought to go to the labourer. , Anything 
above 9 per •cent, ought to he considered excess profits. Whatever 
it is, the time has# come when the workman will get his broad and 
a piece of the cake as well. I need not say that I wish them all 
success in their great struggle for securing their birthright and full 
fruits of their labour. 

‘The Resolution. 

The following resolutions drafted by the Subject Committee 
were passed before the All-India Trade Union Congress : — 

1,-^That this Congress consisting of the representatives of the 
so many Trad« Unions and speaking in the name of the workers of 
India places bn record its sense ol irreparable loss which tho' 
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cause ha^ sufftft'ecl hy tlio death of Lohaintiiya Bal Ti!ak 

who had always sympatliiscd with the c tiiso ot-Ii di:;?* ta* (»ur. 

Il.-^Jhat tliis Coirpms cxti-rds fralcrna! to <''o- muc] 

Wedgwood, who is afteiidiiig this Coirgicsp as the irateiLi l dehgtifo 
from the British Tiahour ]\irty. 

, lil. That this Congress extends fraferntd greetings to^^tho 
British Trade Union Cot grerp. « ^ ' 

f IV. — (a) Resolved that the s^andiujf ccnirr.ilteo for the year be 

nominated to mariago alFairs of Congn rs, to provide permanent 
machinery for collection of inlcrniation rehitii g io the Trade Unions, 
help the Unions by advice and olherwifo l‘\;rthor tlip cause of the 
Workers of this Country until s: cond RC^.’noo *>i t his Consgress is 
bcl 1 a!jd adopts a permanent coiKrii‘;|ltio:‘. 

(1)) Tlnit this .staiiding comm it tee cv^sisi^fs of (he following — 

1. President of this iSossion to be ox otlicio President of the. 
•standing Comraitt03. , 

2. Mr. Baptista, Vicc-Prccidcnt; 

3. A whole- time paid orgairising secretary to be hereafter 
appointed by the Prosuloijt and the Vico-Prosi»lcjit and the members 
of the standing committtjo. • 

4. An office Secretary to be appointed as in danse (3). 

5. The following 60 members, 36 rcpresontiiig the workers 
and 24 others. 

(o) That the standing committee shall bo authorised to collect 
anc(* disperse funds for the purpose of maintaining a Cent r.d Office 
iit Bombay and shall bold its sittings at siic^i in^urval and on rucIi 
dayp as may be fixed by the President in consultalion with the Vice- 
President and the. Sorretarics. 

. V (d) that all decisions shall bo arrived at by majority of vc tcp. 

V.r— Resolved that draft constitution prepared by the wtrking 
Committee be submitted in resolution No. 11 fbr . 

(a) cifculation among .the affiliated Unions «aud> such others as 

express a desire' of affiliation* ^ *< 

(b) for consideration of the opinion pf tj^e* unions ahd after stieb 
coneideratioQ tentative adoption for the purpose of seized Sessions at 
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• Presideni^d Remarks. * 

Tho Pro iklont in* i>utv irig the resolutions before the Congress 
told them how ifn had ]>ooomo acquainted \Yith Colonel Wedgwood. 
He said the British Isles did not posses a truer friend of India than 
Colonel Wedgwood. He loved India not because it was a part of 
tho British. Empire ortho world* but because it has entitled to 
muclf frt?edoyi a« any oilier jiart of that Empire or of tho world. He 
assured Colonel Wedgwood that jiis name at the present moment 
was a household word tbroiighout India. (Applause.) There was one 
more reason why ^hoy loved him, and it was that they wanted to 
prove to tho world that they were not haters of the British people, 
ai.d that they some times spoke strongly not because they were 
Brilish or Christian, blit because tome of them who were in autho- 
rity exploited or oppic-stod the people of this country. He would 
assi.re Colonel Wedguood that they also disliked those among them- 
s'dves wlie exploited and oppressed’ them as much as they disliked 
the others lie was free to confess and he believed in his heart of 
hearts that tho British were tho freest nation in tho world. They 
were very able and conciliating yet very subtle, and their insti- 
tutions at home were very democratic. But by the way in which 
they administorod aud treated their dependency — not their colonies 
—they had quite deserved all that they said of them. Ho might 
loll them once for all that there were very good and noble-minded 
Englishmen among the services. They know them and valued them, 
but as instruments of the bureaucracy which they served and as 
instruments of their najion, they advanced their interest ; and it 
was their bounden duty to protect themselves against the exploiting 
policy which they pursued. 

Friendly with the British* 

Ho wanted Colonel Wedgwood to take it from him- that they 
were anxious'fo remain friendly to the Biitish and they wanted to 
remain part of thq,® British Commonwealth if not out of altruistic, 
for selfish r^sons. But at the same time he must tell him that 
whether they harmed themselves or not, they were determined to 
pursue their own way. (Applause). They had had many trusted , 
friMms among Ei^lishmen, whose advice they had valued and fol- ' 
lowed. They had^ placed implicit faith practically for the last fifty 
years in tho wilds and pledges of English statesmen. They had 
carried on their propaganda based on those pledges. They had 
done 0 every thing to convince the British people of their sense of* 
friendship* and of their dependence on their good faiith. 
he must confess that their e^eiience had been so very bitter tliat 
they had some' to the conclusion that they should no more put faith 
in the pledges of the British, (Applanse). They knew that the 
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British were |heir sincere friends, because the cause of t^e one was 
practically the cause of the other, Wt for some time they were 
determined to follow their own policy and lo cany t)ii their cam’ 
paign in 'their own way. They hoped for that reason that they 
would not forfeit their friendship. They might be mistaken, but 
^hey would never learn without njakiiig mistakes. They were jiot 
in a mood to do things which did not appeal^to their own ludgment 
a^d conscience. They would hear their advice with grea% eoiisiaera> 
tion. They would try to follow^it if they could, but the decision 
would be their own. Ho wanted to make this clear, so that there 
should be absolutely no misunderstanding as to their position. Even 
since the outbreak of the war, the policy of the British statesmen 
not only in connection with the pthjjr parts of the world had shaken 
their faith with them. They asked Englishmen to put themselves • 
in their position. Their men had been shot, their women insulted, 
and 'their children fioggod naked. He possessed no racial hatred 
at all. His international sympathies were well-known. But after 
all they wore ipen, and their patience had been sorely tried. He 
would ,|ake Colonel Wedgwood to the place where their men had 
been shot, their women" insulted and their children whipped naked, 
and then ask him whether they were not justified in assuming the 
attitude they wore taking. He would show Colonel Wedgwood 
those women who were striped naked and made to sit on thorns. 
(Cries of shame That statement had been denied by officials, 
and they challenged them to hold an open enquiry. They wanted 
to examine these women and come to finding. After Colonel 
Wedgwood had seen these places and spoken to these women he 
would ask him to pass judgment on their action. They had abso* 
lately no hatred for Englishmen as such, but the time had come 
when they should speak in no uncertain terms. 
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The First 

AH India* Labour Conference 

Madras, 22nd March, 1920 

The Conference was very largely attended by labourers, visitors 
and sympathisers. Delegates numbering about 300 from as many 
as eighteen Labour Unions were Resent — the Madras Labour Union, 
the Printers' Labour Union, Government Printers' Labour Union, 
Iron Metal Workmen's Union, Aluminium Workers' Union, Tram- 
waymen's Union, Kerosine Oil Tank Men's Union, Perambur Railway 
Workshop Men's Union, Negapatam Railway Union, Scavengers' 
Union, Electric Supply Corporation Men's Union, Port Trust Union, 
Mount Road Workers' Union, Rickshawallahs' Union, South Indian 
M. and S, M. Railway Gang Union, Corporation Pumping Station 
Union and*Dome8tio workers' Union. One special feature of the 
Conference was that no pandal was erected and no decorated plat- 
form was raised for the seating accommodation of the delegates, 
visitors and members of the Reception Committee. The canopy of 
the mango trees provided protection from the sun. Nor was there 
lack of imagination in the proceedings. A scavenger was escorted 
up the platform and he addressed the Conference on the grievances 
of the men of bis profession. Except a few visitors, chiefly Europeans, 
who were seated on chairs, all others knelt or squatted on the 
ground in right Indian fashion. Among those present were Dewan 
Bahadur P. fcshava Pillai, Mr. Lodd Govindoss, Messrs. V. P. 
Pakiriswami Pilla# (Negapatam), Arny Subrahmania Sastri, 
Miss Chattojjadhyaya, Swami Rudrakoteeswarar, Messrs M, S. 
Kamath, Kumaraswamy Chetti, V. Chakkarai. T. V. Kalayana- 
sund^ Muds^liar, K. Govinda Chariar, T. Manual, D. Ebenezer, G, 
HjfffBarvotbama R(^, A. T Luker, S. T. Bin stead, R.J.C. Robertson, 
M. McDoughall, Q. Kennoth, T. V. Gopalaswami Mudaliar, P^ 
Chenchaih, V. Venkatasubbah, C. Rajagopalaclfhriar, E. L. Aiyer, 
T. Adinarayana Chettiar, S Gurushwamy Chetty, Joseph Arnster, 
Rao Sahib Dr. U. Rama Rao, the Hon'ble Mr C. Rajamnd Sistei^ 
BalambA.* The proceedings were conducted in the vernacular of the 
province espeyally in Tamil.* Proceedings commenced with the 
singing of national songs by Sister Balambal. 
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^ The welcome address. t 

Mr. T. y. KalayanasuDdara Mudaliar, Ch'airmaQ df the Eeception 
Committee, and one of the Labour Leaders of Madras, in welcoming 
the Delegates said that the poverty of India would be removed and 
the motherland enriched only if the industries were developed and 
the Labour conditions improved. *He was of opinion that ''labour’' 
included brain work and also manual labour. The wotid is a collec- 
'tion of different kinds of labourers. The brainworker should 
sympathise with the manual labourers. Labour conditions had 
largely improved in England. Labour had become a power in the 
land there and was taking greater and greater share in the adminis- 
tration of the country. Eight hours a day was the rule there 
established, whereas in India labouWs v/ere made to work 12 hours 
a day. This backward condition of labour in India was due to the 
fact that the governing classes and educated men has been taking 
very little or no care of labour. The Madras Labour Union was the 
first Union started in Madras. Since its formation other Unions 
were formed. More Unions ought to come into existence. Unions, 
he emphasised, were formed not to strike work, as was wrongly 
supposed by some ; but for the formation of such Unions there would 
have been several more strikes in Madras. All these Labour Unions 
should have a central body through which they should got their 
grievances redressed. Self-government would be complete if the 
labour strength was firmly established. Their present and 
immediate object was to improve their material condition. The 
Joint Committee report stated that there would be labour repre- 
sentation in the Councils. In Bombay and Calcutta there would be 
such labour representations. He hoped that in Madras Council also 
labour would be represented. In conclusion, ho said that all parties 
should support the labour movemei't and that it should confine its 
activities to the improvement of material condition. Let labourers 
start Unions everywhere. Let them not show \tny kind of difference 
among th msolves. Apart from the political aspect, i? was Laboui 
that should level all caste distinctions and prejudices. Labour 
was the leveller of the rich and the poor and the establisher of j)eace 
in the world. Let labourers be true, fearless, pati^t and obedieWi^^o^ 
masters; let them leave strikes, seek justice, be loyal to the King- 
Emp^ or and walk fn the footsteps of Mahatma Gandhi (Vande- 
Mrtaram). 

t 

Election of the President * ^ 

On the motion of Mr. Lodd Gdvindoss, seconded 'rby the Hon'ble 
Mr. M. L. Baja and supported by Messrs. T. Manuel and M. S 
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Subramania„ Aiyar, Dewan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai was voted 

to the Chair. ^ 

* • 

* Presidential Address 

Dewan Bahadur Kesava Pillai first addressed the Conference 
in English to suit the convenience of those who knew only English. 
He said. — “ 

Ladies fnd Gentlemen^I feel greatly honoured by being call- 
ed upon to preside on this unique t^ccasion. This is the first Labouir 
Conference in this Presidency. My friends have told you I have taken 
some interest in the labour movement in this country. Bather my 
interest began with the village. The labourers in the field are 
very often not fairly treated by t]io landlords and mirasdars. I have 
taken some interest in the labourers of . the Nilgiris, Ceylon and 
other plantations and laboured for those people in the Legislative 
Council but did not meet with very great success. 1 wanted that 
the Planters* Act should bo modified. I took interest in the 
commission of Messrs. Marjoribaiiks and Ahmed Thambi Markayar 
to inquire into the labour conditions in Ceylon plantations and other 
places. We are not always successful at the beginning. Difficulties 
must bo overcome before attaining success. 

Some’ very insignificant people approached mo with mahazars 
detailing their sufferings in Indian and European mills. 1 agitated 
on their behalf as much as I could from a distant village. Gradu- 
ally the Labour Union came into being and it has grown under 
the energetic and active management of Messrs Wadia, Kalyan- 
asundra Mudaliar and others. Many other Unions have been 
started in different places including Negapatam, where under the 
auspices of Mr. Pakkiriswarai Pillai, a Railway Union has been 
formed. Although 1 have not been doing very active work I have 
been prayinu for their success. I have been intoi^eated in seeing 
Messrs Chakkarai ^id C. Rajagopalachari steering through difficul- 
ties. 1 feoUgrateful for those who do public work in the cause of 
labour, I shall speak to labourers in Tamil on some points later on. 
A word to employers. They should boar in mind the question of 

minimum wages to be fixed, the reduction of working hours, 
hmising accommodation, and educational facilities for the children 
of the labourers. Wo all live ^y the labour of the people who toil 
at the loom, wh . till the so*i and enrich i'‘e land. It is by the 
sw#at of th*' labour we live comfortably. They n^ust be treated 
as partners and not as slaves, li they are not so tfeated the day 
is not far off when BolsheviLi^i may creep in here too. 

The new spirit is abroad and mankind is moving towards the 
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state of affairs when it would be diiticult to resist the impulse that 
every man should claim and be given his own rights. 

The tiller of the soil ought not to be neglected. The best 
intellects arose from the tillers of the soil — Tiravalluvar Kamban, 
Ottakuthan, and Auvai. The greatest men were born of the humblest 
class of people, not of the upper classes. The upper classes are 
living on other's labour and do. not look upon labourers as Vheir 
benefactors. There is awakening among the pooploi. Acc6rding 
fo Varnasrama Dharma one at the to\) must always bo there and 
one at the bottom must always fie at the bottom, and he must have 
his thin gruel, scanty clothirig and must work day and night and 
cannot have a share in the profits of the field or other concerns. 
That has been the deception practised by the people. A certain 
class of people are untouchables hut their productions are touchablos. 
False interpretation put upon Varnashrama Dharma has been the bane 
of the country. The lower classes have not had the courage to 
question the correctness of Varnashrama Dharma. Owing to contact 
between the East and West there has been a change. 

We are to-day tissemblod representing all classes of people, 
demanding their right to be treated as human beings. This is an 
achievement of which we are glad. This is only a beginning and 
we have a long vista before us. Labour should bo ropi;osented in 
the Jjegislative Council. Their representatives should bo either 
appointed or elected. The big trader, manafacturer and landlord 
would look at the question from a diiferent point of view. 1 am sure 
that the Government of Lord Willingdon would bo solicitious about 
the condition of labourers, llis Excellency has indicated his sym- 
pathy by the appointment of Mr. Paddison as Labour Commis- 
sioner. Mr. Paddison is a tactful and sympathetic gentleman and 
knows Tamil and Telugu and studies labour qut'stions and would 
bo intermediary between the employer and the employee, i am 
sure Lord Willingdon's Government will do more toS^ive a status 
to labour in this country. Labour has been U,ng despised in this 
country. Government should lay down rules in recognition of 
Labour Gnions. 

Most of the capitalists are objecting to outsiders taking part 
in such Gnions. For some time more, outsiders tv^ho are educatierJ 
men should be allowed to bo the guides of tlmse illiterate men 
who are pressed by hiyiger. 1 don't think outsiders who have some 
stake in the Country would give the labourers any bad advice that 
would land thorn in difficulties. Wo find strikes all over %he 
country. Strikes ar^ less frequent in Madras on account*©!^ those 
Labour Unions. If there were nq Ijabour Unions, and if there 
were no oduoatod people at their holm, strikes would have been 
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luoi'o froquoiit.^ Labourers in Bengal and Bombay are going to‘ 
have some representation in Legislative Councils, Why should 
not the labourers in Madras have the same privilege and why 
should they not bo content with their position ? The labourer in 
xMadiias is more liberal in. his vio>ys and more loyal. These people, 
•loser V4) to b^^ treated wUh greater consideration by the employer, 
Knropean Or*tndian. I kno^ what Mirasdars and Zamindars are* 
Idle village labourer is in a far befter condition than the labourer 
in town. 1 do not know much of Tanjoro but I may say generally 
that village labourers got more wages than labourers in Ceylon or 
anywhere el^. 'J'hey get 8 annas a day and get also something to 
eat in th(i villages, whereas in Ce^on and other plantations they get 

0 , 'ily 5 anini.s. Their ]u*ay(5r is that it may l>e raised to 8 annas. 

A women lal)onrer in plantations gets only 3 annas. Labour demand 

1. s that women should bo treated as human beings. Now lot mo say 
a few words in Tamil to make labourers more powerful, more virtu- 
ous, and more alFeclionate towards each other. 

At this stage the Lurot)can visitors rose to leave tho hall, 
liuforo doiiig so Mr. Kobortsou, on Ijohalf of tho Kiiropeans present 
at the moo ling thanked Mr. Kosava Pillai having expressed his 
views in Efiglish for the benefit of ])ersons like them who knew 
Kiiglish alone, and said they were all glad of tho message given 
by Mr. Kesava Pillai to the workmen. If they kept to that message, 
hi.) aildod, there would bo no trouble between European employers 
;iiid the workmen. 

Dowan Bahadur Kesava Piilai said, ‘Jjet us be humble partners 
ill the art of making money’’, and thanked thorn for their ])resenco. 

Resolutions Passed. 

Mr. C. liSjagopalachari moved the following resolution ; — 

1. (a) Tiiis Labour yjiil'oroijctj wliil.! \vi.'lc()Miiiig jvoomiuciulat ioj'.T of the 
.loiiil, ( 'oitj?nittv:<#to i'Mt.ud ilio fr.'inchisi? to iiioluJo a projK'!’ proportion of the 
urban \vag«.‘-L'arriiiig elassus, i*x{;rc{j.s its grave fcurprifii? and disbatisfuction at the 
{illioial btati'Miont n CL-utly ina<Ui implying that tiit* bmelit of tliu ivccinmorulat ion 
i> not to b * extviuUd to llu- (Mty or I’rebivlvm-y of iladras. 

This tlonfL-veuli.! eonsidi-rs that a ir.iuiinuui tpialilieation for franchise of 
^fs. ir> iiicomi? pi'i* ru'JUtli by wages may bo tixod lor tin* urban wago-oarnors. 

(<;)Tbis (.'ouforoiico rocomrru.iuls that all factorios coming undtrr tin- purview 
of th<i factory law sliould bo rijquirod to furnisli to tho oloctor.M officers lists of 
jK‘isor^ ornployod wlio have iariu.*d for six months continuously Us. 15 or more, 
to facuitatoJ,Uo proper registry of such vvago-oariior.s in tho oloctoral rolls and* 
that otho^f mployors may be supplietl with forms for sending similar lit.Li. 

Ho said that t’gore was no use (A omo or two niembors of tiui (Council taking 
up the cause of labtiurors, Vjut every iiiombor sent to the (Jouucil should have the 
deepest interest of tho labourers at heart. They would think of tlie labourers 
only whoiBtho lat.tor had tho privi1<*g«i of voting. If llolsliovisni was not to enter 
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this land, law ^should bej so] framed^ as to adequately represent ihe interests of 
labour. 

Mr. Kumaraswamy Naicker seconded the resolution and Mr. 
Subramania Sastriar of Arni supported it. 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

Special Labour Representatives^tn Council. > " 

Mr. V. Chakkarai moved the, following resolution : — 

II. This Conference is of opinion that in the present condition of labour 
unrest it is necessary in the interests of good Government, that till labour 
atains its proper place in the General electorate, labour should h^ve special re- 
presentative in the Legislative Councils and that organised Labour Unions 
should be authorised to elect such representatives. 

He said that there should not only be the right of voting in the case of 
persons getting an income of Rs. 1.5, but also the labourers should send 8pi?cial 
representatives to the Council. Home self-government liad been grantetl to 
India. India would get complete self-government only when labour grievances 
were fully heard and remedied through their representatives. The labour party 
in England would also help them in rcacliing the goal of complete Self-Govern- 
ment. In the Legislative Council there would be representatives of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Trades Association, Land-holders, etc., but no separate representa- 
tives for labour. There should be at least six representatives of labour. 

Central Labour Board and its Constitution. 

Mr. 6. Harisarvothama Row moved the following reso- 
lution : — 

HI. This Conference resolves on the establishment of a Central Labour 
Board and adopts the following Constitution drafted by a Committee of the 
office-bearers of the Unions of Madras. 

The Central Labour Board. 

There shall be a Central Labour Board to which all Labour Unions in the 
Presidency may be affiliated on payment of a small admission fee of Us. 5. In 
exceptional cases this fee may be reduced or excused by the working committee. 

Neither the Central Labour Board nor the affiliated Union shall proclaim 
or admit of political propaganda of any sort. « 

The Central Labour Board will, if satisfied that any affiliatcd^Union needs 
financial assistance, render it such help as it fairly can. 

The Central Labour Board will co-ordinate the work of the affiliated Unions 
on broad lines of policy and metho<l and without detrilncnt to tbe freedv. 'tf 
individual Unions. 

Every Union seeking affiliation will submit a statement to the Central 
Labour Board of— 

(a) The object for which the Union is started or has to. be started. 

(b) The probable or actual number of workers at the end of the firsl; year 
of work and the field of the Union’s operation. 

(c) The nature and extent of the work to be done and the means available 
in the shape of workers and finance. 

The Union will be* affiliated on its agreeing to abide by the rules of the 
n^ntral Labour Board. 
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• Constitution of the Central Labour Board • 


I. Each afiiyated Uniaa will send not less than throe representatives^ 

(a) The Preskleftt or Vice-President. 

(b) The Secretary. 

(c) One representative to be elected for every 5,000 members or fraction 
thereof. 

Workers for tlie Central Labour Board who are not members or officials • 
of Unions admitted m members of the Central Labour Board. Their 

number shallTimt exceed half the«total number of representatives. ^ 

3. There shall be elected from among the members of the Central Labour 
Board a working committee of nine members. 

i. Tiiere shall be a President, Secretary, and Treasurer, of the Central 
Board to be elected by the members of the Central Labour Board. 

5. Tlie Working Committee of nine shall consist of : — 

The President of the Board. 

The Secretary of the Board * 

The Treasurer of the Board and 

Six other members. 

i). The tenure of office shall be one year, retiring officers shall be eligible for 
re-election. 

7. Subscriptions for affiliated Unions shall be lie. 1 a month per thousand 
members or fraction thereof. 

8. Members of the Central Labour Board who are not members of Labour 
Unions shall pay not less than 8 annas a month. 

i). Every member of the Central Labour Board shall have some work, 
allowed to shall be responsible for the due execution of the work 

undertaken. 

10. There shall be a meeting of the Central Labour Board on the 2nd 
Sunday of every month. 

II. The Central Labour Board shall have its office in Madras. 

12. Every member shall, ttwo days before the day of the meeting, send in 
to the Secretary brief report^of his work for the month. 

13. At every monthly meeting the financial statement of the Central 
Ijabour Board shall be read and passed. 

U. The treasurer shall be permitted to keep for current expenses a sum 
not exceeding lls. 25. All other amounts shall be duly deposited in a Bank in 
the joint names of the President and the Treasurer. 

15. Each member of the executive committee shall be in charge of a port- 
folio except the Secrets^. 

For the presant the following shall be the Portfolios— 


Statistics 

Gr^vances^ 

Edlcation 

Fiifhnce 


Organisation 
Co-operation 
Health and Sanitation 
Law and Legislation 


16. Members in charge of Portfolios may choose •help and assistance in 
carrying out their work, not necessarily from the members of the Central Labour 
Boar^. 

17. ^Wthe annual general meeting of. the' Central Labour Board, t^.ese rul6i 
may be modified, altered or increased on a requisition of not less than one-third 
of the total num^r of members. • • 

(b) This Conference authorises the Secretaries of the Conference to do all 
that is necessary to carry out the above resolution, 

* 35 . 
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Outside Help to Labour Organizations 

Mr. T. V . Gopalaswami Mudaliar moved the . following resolu- 
tion : — 

IV. This Labour Conference urges on employers and Government the ncces- 
hity, in the present state of Labour and education in this country, for the aid 

^ and assistance of outside friends of Labour in labour organisation and protests 
against any attempt, direct or indirect, to cius^ the labour ipef/emcnt by 
depriving labour its legitimate riglit to choore its own reprefeentativcs and 
helpers. 

Mr. Sal la Gurnswami Chotty moved the following resolution. 

V. This Conference requests that all employers should pay for Sundays and 
other holidays irrespective of whether the men are put on a monthly or a daily 
wages system. 

Abuse of Overtime System 

Mr. G. Harisarvotham Eow moved the following resolution : — 

VI. This Conference draws the attention of Oovernnifiit to tlu* abus*? of 
liic overtime system which, by means of penalties, is, in ijftect, maile compulsory 
in many cases in evasion of the Factory Act. 

Accomodation and Interval for Mid-day Meal 

Mr. C. Rajagopalaohari moved the following resolution : — 

VII. This Conference urges immediate steps to be taken by Government to 
ensure proper accomodation and interval for the midday meal in*" all factoiiis 
and work-shops in order tiiat the most important meal of the Indian labourer 
may be taken under conditions botii healthy and in accordance with the habits 
and customs of the country. 

Mr. K. S. Tekuataramari moved the following resolution : — 

VIII. This Conference urges on the Government the early consiiierat ion of 
a minimum wages legislation at least for tlic City. 

Mr. C. Eajagopalachari moved the following resolution. 

IX. This Conference urges tlic Governmtmt may take steps to appo Tjt 
a Committee with some lady members on it to inquire into t^ie condition of 
female labour in factories ainJ to make recommendations. 



Punjab Provincial Conference 

Punjab Provincial Conference assembled at Jullun-* 
der on th^ivid April 19^0.^ The Hon. Kaizada Bhagat Earn was the 
Chairman of the Reception Coi^n^itteo and Lala Harkishenlal wtfs 
elected President. In course of his presidential address the Lalaji 
dilated upon the burning topic of the day, the Congress Committee 
Report on the Puidab and said : — 

am led to say that tj^e Congress Committee’s Report is 
nothing but a Satyagraha Report, which doctrine, if I understand 
it right, means that a part of truth may be sacrificed, so that no 
untruth should come in, and great deal of force may be wasted 
for fear of, unwittingly even, causing violence by tongue, pen or 
arm. Such being the faith of our Commissioners, the result is that 
the facts are understated, the conclusions are couched in exceedingly 
mild language, and the recommendations are simply saintly. No 
one excepting Indian saints could exhibit such self-control over 
their thoughts and expressions as these Commissioners have done. 
By way of illustration, one might mention, that the Commissioners 
refrained from publishing all the evidence that they had collected ; 
the statements of over a thousand witnesses are on their files, 
which have not been published. Similarly in the special matter 
of recruitment (in thw Punjab under Sir M. O’Dwyer) evidence 
does not seem to have been admitted from districts outside 
the Martial Law area, and collection of evidence on recruit- 
ment, war contributions, and several other matters have been, it 
would seen^ confined to tho Central districts only. Outside the 
domain of evidence, one finds at a cursory glance several perti- 
nent ommis|jons. due ommission only may be mentioned. The trap 
theory of tke jailianwala tragedy is entirely overlooked. 1, 
amongst others, know that the trap theory could be established beyond 
doubt on the evidence of some contemporary documents which came 
^S*the knowledge^of the commissioners, but because tho.^o documents 
were not handed over by the holders thereof to bo placed on the 
file of the Sub-Committee, the Commissioners* would not enter upon 
th€^ discussion. This is a limit of Satyagraha doctrine ; while the 
Goverjiq^ent of the Punjab did not hesitate to have false and fabui- 
cated evidence produced in cases which are now described by them 
to have been judicially delfided ; and on which findings the fabric 
of the white Paper to be noticed briefly below is based. The 
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enquiry and the^ report are deficient in ofie other notipeable direc- 
tion. The Commissioners do not seem to have directed their atten- 
tion to what may be called the part played* by the judiciary in the 
Martial Law Drama. The judges may be unfit, they may be unjust ; 
the tribunals may be packed, the courts may disregard evidence 
and overlook procedure, the judges may wpite imaginary essays and 
false defences, instead of judiciaf and just judgments thqiff findings 
may be against evidence and their interpretation of l&w* manifestly 
wrong, but they escape enquiry amd criticism ; the innocent victims 
of such courts and tribunals have no means to establish their inno- 
cence, and have to be satisfied with the King’s mercy. One should 
have thought that this part of the Drama will receive attention 
equal to that played by the^ Executive. Lala Duni Ghand 
and Pundit Ram Bhuj Dutt Chowdhari, and your most humble 
servant, gave their whole time for three long and most 
difficult and anxious days to the task of bringing the people to 
see the folly of continuing the hartal, and they were punished for 
waging war. They are let of by His Majesty’s orders as the fit 
subjects to receive his mercy, but they cry for justice, but she does 
not appear. They appeal to the Privy Council, and loudly cry for 
justice ; but the Anglo-Indian Journal of Lahore says that if the 
appeals are accepted they will be on a law point, so that our inno- 
cence is not to be established even there either ; now the Commi- 
ttee also has not touched this subject, nor do we expect any finding 
on the question of the innocence or guilty of the prisoners from ^ 
the Hunter Committee ; as they have not admitted evidence on th® 
question of trials, or the conduct of the 'judges. This is a grav® 
ommission and I trust this Conference will not fail to call attention 
to this fact, as the honour of hundreds of innocent and loyal sub- 
jects of His Majesty is involved. 

But the work of collecting statements of 1 TOOcwitnessos, by 
going from place to place, and recording, vofifying, translating 
and marshalling them, must have been stupon'dous acid it appears 
to have been done so carefully that nothing but adhiiration is duo 
for the devotion displayed by the ConYmissionors and their helpers. I 
trust you will not bo slow in acknowledging thoirfservices, and qon- 
veying to them Punjab’s gratitude. « 

There may be other omissions, but there is no way of meeting 
them now ; so they may be left to the historian to find them out 
and to record them. The Committee have done ^heir wtjrk ] 
and they are not likely to come into existence again. Gentlemen, 
as the Report is not available, and you have, I am sure, seen a 
summary of the Commissioner’s finding in the PrS^ss, I need not 
detain you long in taking you over the ground covered by the 
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Keport. Upder-statemeiifcs of facts, though there are, though its 
recommendations are mild, though the Commissioners have made 
glaring omissiofi in not *revie wing the conduct of the J udiciary and 
lastly, though the innocence or guilty of the prisoners has not been 
investigated, 1 would recommend in the true Satyagraha spirit, 
whicji 1 expect to exhibit on this occasion, in spite of the fact 
that piani^ us are not full converts to . Mr. Gandhi's doctrine, • 
that we sheTifd accept the Seport, and support its demands with 
a request to have an enquiry made* into the conduct of the Policd^ 
the Magistrates and of the Judges ; and also that the judgments be 
reviewed in the true light of the facts. 

Resolutions 

UeBolutions conveying loyalty to J;he King-Emperor, welcoming the Prince . 
of Wales, tcndt-ring thanks to the King-Emperor for the Koyal Proclamation, 
vundemning the movement set on tout to perpetuate the memory of Sir Michael 
O’ Dwyer, tendering heart-felt thanks to the Commissioners who conducted the 
noii-oificial eutiuiry into the Punjab disorders, recording condemnation of 
inhuman indifference on the part of the authorities of Civil Hospital, Amritsar, 
and Mayo Hospital, Lahore, towards the wounded during April disturbances, 
gratefully appreciating the splendid light put up both in the press and on the 
platform on behalf of the Punjab in England by Mr. Horniman and expressing 
regret at the unjust! liable action of the Government of India in preventing his 
return to this country, strongly protesting against the hostile attitude of some 
of the British Ministers towards the Turkish and Khilafat questions, earnestly 
appealing to His Majesty’s Government to settle the Turkish (question in accor- 
daucu with the just and legitimate sentiments of Indian Musalmans and solemn 
pledges of the Prime Minister without which there would be no real peace of 
mind among the people of India, were passed. 

The following resolutions were also passed. 

* Declaration of Rights 

“That, while expressing general agreement with the conclusion and recom- 
incndatioiis of nou-ollicial enquiry into the Punjab disturbances conducted by 
the Cougiess, this Conference is very strongly of opinion that having regard to 
the painful disclosures made by the report, the grave wrong done to the people of 
the Punjab cfitinot be righted unless (a) a statutory declaration of rights be 
immediately made an^ such other changes be made in the law as will .iiakc it 
impossible lor ^le executive to pass ordinances like those declaretl valid by the 
J'lMvy Council iiitthe Amritsar appeals justifying the application of Martial Law' 
to offences committed before the declaration of Martial Jjaw, as well as to offences 
wliicli were not directly concerned with over acts of rebellion ; (^b) to the list of 
j^liipns recomraende(| for dismissal be added the members of the Imperial and 
iimviucial Service who have actually participated in the abuse of Martial Law ; 
(c) General Dyer be prosecuted for murder and other officials mentioned in the 
lieport be legally tried for various otienccs they have perpetrated ; (d) Lord 
Chelmsford and Sir Michael O’ Dwyer be impeached, and (e) the members of the 
Pnn^b Police Force, against wliom specific allegation have been made by witness- 
es beforg t^e non-olffcial commission, be prosecuted or dismissed. 

^ Reforms 

“That this Conference places on record its strong and emphatic opinion 
ehat, in order to ensure the smooth and successful working of the Constitutional 
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Refoims, it !s highly desirable that officers, who directly connected with 

the introduetkn and administration of Martial Law and other iii^h-haiidcMl nets 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s reactionary regime, shoiild not b,e associated with 
the carrying out of Reforms in the Province. •* 

Clemency to Martial Law Prisoners 

A resolution praying for mercy for the remaining Mirtial Law pris(mcr8 
wore also passed in the following cabh which was ,Bent to the Secretary of <State : 

“Tlic Punjab Provincial Conference, Jullundur, respectfully earnestly 
prays for mercy for the remaining convicts to dea'th penalty, <jidpiely Pakeria 
and Gliulain Hussain of Amritsar. Otherwise (^ecution 6tli April ” 

Women’s Franchise 

“This Conference is of opinion that there is no reason why franchise should 
not be extended to the women of this Province, and recommends that early 8t(?ps 
be taken to give the vote to them on a suitable basis as there is a' sufficiently 
large number of women fit to vote. ^ 

National Week 

Lala Lajpat Rai then moved a resolution endorsing the appeal made by Mr. 
Gandhi for the observance of National Week from the 6ih to the mth April, 
urging the Punjab public to take vigorous measures to make collection of 
subscriptions to the Jallianwala Ragh b'und a success. 

In moving the resolution Lala Lajpat Rai made a stirring appeal 
calling upon the Punjab public to contribute liberally to the Jallian- 
walla Bagh Memorial Fund. There was. a ready response to the 
appeal, and Ks. 76000 was collected on the spot, includif)g promises 
of contributions. Lala Diwan Charid of Amritsar contributed 
Es. 11,000, Lala Harkishen Lai Es. 15,000 Lala Kashiram of Feroze- 
pore promised a minimum of Es. 10,000. 


Bombay Provinci2J Conference 


The Bombay Provincial Political Conference helfi at Sholapur 
on April 3rd 1920, was made a battle groifpd for deciding the 
balance of power between Liberals and “Nationaliitii'* in the new 
Eeformed Council. The Liberal Party embarked upon an elaborate 
campaign for winning a majority of the seats in the coming election. 

The Nationalists and Liberals were fully Vepresentod atPt.' 
Conference. The question of the free admission of peasant dele- 
gates was a matter of controversey between the two parties, and 
was in the end amicably settled. 

Welcome Address 


The key-note of the address of the Chairman of the Eeception 
Committee, Mr. M. Samant, was lor^the appointmellQt of an impar- 
tial commission to enquire into the firing on the mill-hands on strike 
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in February •last and the necessity for associating with4:he District 
jMagistrate and« the Collector, an Advisory Council of local non- 
officials and making it incumbent on CoIIootora to consult such a 
Council and act on their advice in all important matters. Mr 
Samant concluded by making a strong appeal for the abolition o* 
untodchability and for Conceding to the Depressed Classes equa* ^ 
social S,nd^ political statiisC 

The Presidential Address. • 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar, President of the Conference, dwelling at 
length on the reforms, said : 

The Reforms 

“There is one more consideration which seriously detracts from 
I ho value of the present [lolitical Reforms. Tt is the fact that our 
natural rights as free citizens of a civilised State are not yet guar- 
.uit('.cd. ParliamfMit has not granted tlio claim of the National 
Congress that a Declaration of Rights shall ho included in the new 
statute. The Joint Committee summarily refused permission to 
the Congress Deputation to say anything about that before thorn. 
But the need for a Declaration of Rights grows more clamorous 
than ever. Neither the transferred Departments nor the responsible 
Minister can save us from humiliating encroachments upon our 
safety and liberty by law or by civil or military action. 

It is ii matter for regret that Govornmorit have not made the 
ground as smooth as they could have made it for the reception of 
oven such inadequate Reforms as these. A somewhat narrow 
construction has boon *put by the Executive Government upon the 
terms of the Amnesty granted by the Royal Proclamation. An 
attempt is being made to run a carriage and four through the small 
loophole of discretion left them, nominally in the name of the safety 
of tl*.o country, hut really to save their prestige. A considerable 
percentage of politic^^l offenders are still rotting in jail, and the 
Bombay GoMornmeht have refused to extend to the Sawarkar 
brothers the Amt consideration which the Bengal Goverment has 
shown to some persons like Barindra Kumar Ghose, convicted in 
t h p^ Alipur Bomb ICase 1 Mr. Horniman is yet refused a passport to 
back to fndift ! The Press Act is yot as far from repeal as 
ever ; and iho unfair discrimination made in returning securities 
taken for the owners of presses and newspapers in the different 
provinces shows that the talk about co- operation luid the effacement 
of bittormss is all an empty jargon. 

Shibbolet|i of Responsibility. 

“Can we Save an adequate set-off against all these shortcomings 
in the. kind of responsible Government that is conceded tons? 
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BespondblecGoveniment is a big name, l^at in the present case it 
has DO proportionate corpus. In fact, I may say that we are even 
now where England herself was more than two h\indred years ago, 
that is to say, before a system of responsible ministry was partly 
introduced into British Constitution by William 111 under the 
advice of Lord Sunderland. Thee Joint Committee no doubt Lopes 
that the Executive Councillors and the Miinsters woul(} '^11 dn well 
together. It is at best a righteous hope *in which we may join. 

“Now, can we accept Reform's like these without any protest or 
with entire satisfaction 1 Besides carrying on a vigorous agitation 
in India itself, we must endeavour to put the hypocritical advocates 
of the League of Nations in Britain and elsewhere to shame, while 
their tall talk of the ‘freedom and the honour of nations and nation- 
alities* is still on their lips. A new World -Forum has been admit- 
tedly created for the benefit of all suffering nationalities in the 
world, and we must try to put up our case before that Forum for 
what it may be worth. The Congress has done well to appoint a 
Committee for carrying on further agitation in England and in other 
countries. With men on it like Lokmanya Tilak to supply the 
inspiration and initiative, and Lala Lajpatrai to supply the needed 
experience of the conditions and methods of agitation in foreign 
lands, we can confidently hope that proposals would soon crystallise 
for vigorous action in this respect, and that steps would be taken 
to start the work of a non-ofheial or Congress Embassy or Consulate 
in the countries where Indian affairs have begun to receive a hearing 
and whose opinion counts for something in the Councils of the 
world-powers. * 

The Poor Elector. 

“Now, with all the tall talk about responsibility to the electo*^ 
there will be, I am afraid, no responsibility worth t^e name for 
sometimes to come. It is no doubt a democratic ;podel that is placed 
before our eyes under the new scheme of Reforms, a^d the sound 
of the words, ‘direct elections’, 'popular Legislature,’ ‘responsible 
Government’, have an irresistibly charming sound to the ear. But if 
full-fledged democracy has failed to incarnate in c^tuntries which^are 
operating the system of representative and responsible Governmeni^ 
for countries, it would be a vain hope that the mere embroynic 
Indian elector wonld “either care to learn or succeed in dominating 
the situation for a long time yet to come. 

^ Duty of the Educated Leader. c t. 

“Unsatisfactory as are the cqpdjtions of the new Reforms, 
and whatever he may think of the grudging spirit in which they are 
granted, and however determined he may be to fight for further 
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changes, the educated leider must immediately rush intj) the breach 
that is made by the Reforms in the citadel of the bureaucracy. He 
must aspire to* bo the master of the situation, like Ceeaar 
whose career on every new 'scene was epitomised in the three 
words “veni, vidi, vici*\ The bugbear of responsibility need 
havenio fears for him.. For, a,fter all, he belongs to a race 
which* perfected, and wielded policies of administration* 

in kingdont and empires. <Aiid with a little training backed b^ 

. dogged determination to succeedf he can make himself a success in 
this now sphere as he has already done in other spheres also. 
There will no doubt bo difficulties inherent, in the situation as I 
have already remarked ; but after all, he must remember that the 
way to success lies through them^and not around them. The com- 
position of the new Council would not bo very much helpful for 
this purpose for sometime to come ; but there will be, even in the 
new Council, far more scope for effective organisation of public opi- 
nion than ever before. Some people seem to be afraid that the 
Council would be far too heterogenous. The fear is not altogether 
groundless. But I have strong faith in the instinctive patriotism 
of the men that are likely to come into the Councils, and I refuse 
to believe that they will allow themselves to be used as tools in 
the hands laf Government. The intelligentia has already led the 
way. The merchant class has recently evidenced a keen political 
sense and feeling. Landholders will be the last to rally. But I do 
not think even they will go far astray. The old ago of official 
terrorism is gone, and vested interests may be less in the jeopardy 
in the future than in*the past. But over and above all this, there 
is a surging, sweeping, tide of patriotism and love of self-Govern- 
ment which is coming over the land, and which will, 1 hope, efface all 
the old humiliating landmarks as between toadies, flunkeys, loyalists, 
dilettantes, J^oderates, Nationalists, Extremists and Anarchists. 

/ Social Democracy 

PoliticsS democracy has a necessary connection with social 
democracy. They both act and react upon each other. The more 
boimogenous ' the! Indian society, the more effective will be the 
Apolitical democrat in the country, also the realisation of true self- 
government will be easier and quicker. And an efficient political 
democracy will enable the social democracy to achieve its aims and 
objlctts sooner than otherwise. I am not one of those who hold 
that yi theories of social reform must first be carried to perfection 
in practice before we m^ claim to have the full power of Self- 
gouernment ifi our own hands, t am one of those who maintain that 
Government at any rate — a Government composed of ri^nk for^-* 

• 36 _ 
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igners — has« no right to plead the imperfeclions in our Social system 
as their title to retain power in their own hands. Government have 
no right to say that only a perfect democratic Indian Society with- 
out any barriers of race, religion or caste within itself, can validly 
claim to divest the European bureaucracy of its absolute power. 

^ The Indian people must get Self-government, whether the^* are 
socially perfect or imperfect, fully democratised half 

democratised. * 

The work in India is bound to be slow. For, the true social 
reformer wishes to take society along with him and does not 
wish to boycott it or leave it in the lurch. He recognises that 
social reform is, after all, not a writing on a clean slate. He recog- 
nises, like a skilful irrigation enginsier, he has to give the stream of 
refined social ideas a gentle bend here and a gentle bend there, in 
order to maintain a steady but an even flow towards the lower 
reaches of the country. He recognises that the true spirit of reform 
is born in social love, therefore neither reckless defince nor 
haughty contempt can be very well its instrument of work. On the 
other hand, oven the sensible among the orthodox take a little time 
to recognise that a reform is not necessarily a reflection against the 
i^pirit of any good old custom or practice, but a wholesome reaction 
only against its abuse and ridiculous exaggeration. The task is, how- 
ever, ready and the time has now come for a now class of sooinl 
loaders to come forward and advance the causes of social progress on 
the basis of a good understanding with both the old and now 
schools of thought and a reconciliation of their mutual prejudice. 

“And who will take the lead in this matter 1 The duty devolves 
iipon all, but specially upon the Brahmin as the headman of tho old 
e \ste-systom. The late Mr. Justice Hanado used to say that it. is 
the privilege of the Brahmin to bo learned, poor and benificent. 
At present he has won an additional privilege of being S,busod. But 
the Brahmin will remember that no one is abused^ who is not envied, 
and that no one is envied who has no precious possessipn. There is, 
ill my opinion, no more precious possession in this world than to bo 
able to combine learning with self-inflicted povertl^ The Brahmin 
cannot, of course, have things both ways — worldly prosperity as V, 
as respect due to the status of a spiritual preceptor. Tho 
Brahmin-hater again* must understand that he will gain nothing 
by harping abuse on the Brahmin in and out of season. He niight 
do some self-introspection himself and see whether he is not the 
sUme to the castes below him as the Brahmin above is said* to be 
to him. But praised or blasphemed Qr wronged, it i^ pre-eminently 
the Brahmin’s duty to set an examle in catholicity of 'spirit and to 
lead the society on the path of true Democracy.” 
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\ Resolutions 

• » 

The first •resolution moved by the Hon. Mr. Belvi referred to 
the Punjab Massacre. It was adopted unanimously as there was no 
two opinions on the subject. The other resolutions referred to 
provincial matters, such as sanitation, land acquisition, forest ad- 
mini^ration etc. The irtriking «feature of the proceedings was the , 
stubbdtn between* the nationalists and the moderates for 

dominating* the conference* which^ ended as elsewhere in a clea» 
•majority for the former. Mr. Tilak and his party were supreme and 
Mrs. Besant, and the Deccan Sabha moderates who tried to raise 
their head were cried down. 

The reforms resolution which was debated most was moved by 
Mr. Tilak and ran thus : • 

“This Conforenco calls upon all District. Congress CoDiinittees and otler 
alliliated bodies and people of the Presidency in general to accept the lead given 
by the Amritsar Congress in the matter of working the Reforms Act and 
support at tlic ensuing Council election the candidature of persons whose allegi- 
eiiee to the Congress is beyond all question.** 

Mr. Tilak urged that as a body subordinate to the National 
Congress, the Conference must abide by the Amritsar Congress 
resolution. • 

Mrs. Besant moved an amendment : That this Conference calls 
upon the people of the Province to work the Reform Act whole- 
heartedly and in a spirit of good will, and for that purpose to 
support at the coming election candidature of such persons only who 
adhere to the general policy Ouunciated by the Congress on admiiii.s- 
trative and Legislative quostions. She contended that the Amritsar 
Congress did not give any clear lead to the people and Mr. Tilak’s 
resolution would exclude from the Councils congressmen like ^!r. 
Sririivasa Sa|tri. She urged that the people should approach the 
Reform Act in a jpirit of co-operation and not of anlagonism. 
She appealecl to the people to see t hat they did not send men 
to Councils \\4io, hjlding the Reforms to bo unsatisfactory, wovdd 
wreck them. 

The Hoii. IVA*. Paranjpe in seconding the amendment pointed 
^ut that every ohe who signed the congress creed was a Congres.s- 
man and Mr. Tilak's resolution would amouiit.to penalising persons 
who did not like a particular resolution of the Congress and exclude 
a go9d many desirable persons. Mr. Jamiiadas Dwarkadas, Professor 
Kale aiid*others supported Mrs. Besant.' ^ 

Mr. Tilak, relying, pointed oi^t that the British Parliament worked on the 
same lines, and* appeals were made Vo electors on party basis. The United 
Provinces Liberal League had already taken the lead in the matter and 
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issued a maqjtesto giving a list of its nominees fol the coming election and ask 
iiig the electors to vote only for them. Why should not the Congress do the 
same 7 The resolution was not mandatory, but otly ad^is^ry in character. 
The resolution was not of personalities but of the views, and it was but proper 
that only those who rcHected the views of the Nation should be elected. 

Mr. Tilak’s resolution was put to vote and declared carried by 
an overwhelming majority. • • 


Madreis Provincial Conference 

Tmnevelly — 214, 1920 

The twenty-sixth session of the Madras Provincial Conforenco 
was held at Tinnevelly on Juno 21st. Mr. N. A. V. Samasun- 
claram Pillai, the Chairman of the Koception Committee, in a 
welcome speech in Tamil spoke at length on the current topics of 
the day. Mr. S. Srinivasa Aiyangor, the great ex- Advocate General 
of Madras who had lately thrown up his office and entered the arena 
of national politics was elected President. 

The President gave an able review of many of* the most 
important topics of discus.sion ranging in importance from the Punjab 
tragedy and Reform Act to the griovances of the subordinate Govern- 
ment servants. He laid special emphasis on the changed outlook 
in politics in the country, a change on a scrupulous recognition of 
whoso far-reaching implications depended th* success of future social, 
administrative and political action in India. 

Regarding the new Reforms he said that the Governors position 
which is henceforth to be that of “a constitutional dictator in the ' 
province,” will, ho suggested, make the Government o^tbe province 
more and more a personal Government rathgr than a constitu- 
tionally responsible Government oven as regards tlm transferred 
subjects. His considered view was that the new lAe^islative Coun- 
cils would be in several material respects in a distiiictly worse posi- 
tion than the exi-sling legislatures. He fully sustained the Amr^pr 
Congress view on the Reform Act, a view which, aft the ProsidentVs 
analysis showed, had been further strengthened by the nature of the 
reactionary rules thereunder lately framed and published by the 
Government of India. C 

“I think”, he said, “Mr, Montagu and the Govonimentg to India 
made a serious mistake in trying to r^ly the moderaU's, and if Mrs. 
BesanCs object is now the same she' is also making a serious mistake. 
Few Indians are extreme in its bad sense. Any official attempt 
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to mould parfcios and a\)y official preference for any gr 9 up of politi- 
cians will only cause , the majority of the people keenly to resent 
any such injustice and to become more radical than before. No 
Government in India will ever gain by any attempt, however well 
meant, to educate the people in politics so as to suit its own con- 
venmiice. The Reform i Act whose ostensible purpose is to provide 
for the l.^'^nnings of a political democracy is not to be allowed to’ 
train itself and if Indians of democratic views and associatioi^s 
in close touch with the people^ are not to be the real leaders and 
spokesmen of the people. I firmly believe that the liberty of thought 
and the level of independence that we have reached are far more 
important than a ministry under official tutelege. Without 
ministers supported and kept »up to the mark by a majority of 
Congressmen, the Reform Act will be a signal failure,” “How 
can any section of Indians,” the President said, “who stand out 
of the Congress hope to build a political democracy 1 How can they 
who do not desire to bo part and parcel of that democracy, hope to 
lead it i How can they who do not attempt to lead it hope to serve 
the country in any real sense 1 How can they who place co-operation 
with the bureaucracy in the forefront of their programme be held 
to bo true Congressmen competent to work the Reform Act to the 
fullest advantage ? 


The Resolutions 

The President’s remarks came in very opportunely at a time 
when the insensate campaign of calumny which was being carried 
on against the great Mational Congress by Mr. Srinivasa Sastry and 
Mrs. Bosant, required an authoritative repudiation. The remarkable 
antagonism of the Madras neophyte moderates against the Congress 
was prominently brought out during the very lively debate on the 
resolution iji the 2nd and 3rd day’s proceedings. Alter passing a 
resolution demanding full responsible Government, calling upon 
electors to 5 eturn ® Congressmen to the Council, the most important 
resolution on jnon-co oper; ion was proposed by Mr. Yakub Hussain. 
It was about this that the acrimonious fight raged, Mrs. Besant, 
Hpn. Mr. C; P. >) Raraaswamy Aiyar and other moderates strongly 
^^ainst the motioa, and supporting several amendments. 

Mr. S. Sreenivasa Iyengar, the President before putting the 
amendment aiM the Resolution to the vote, said : “1 have been 
acc ised of .sitting on the fence and of not makii^g up my mind on 
tho 'rjaiter. I ’id not understand much of what was iPcanH)y 
this non-co operation, having regard to the fact that I left service 
quite rec(jnt]^'. 

“My own belief is that what Mahatma Gandhi preaches is 
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‘sanyasam’. You have listened to the admirjlble speech oj Dr. Baian 
and none could have put the case for Satyagraha more fairly and 
more in the true Satyagrahic spirit ; and he brought out the point 
quite clearly that (non-co-operation) is only for those who are pre- 
pared to adopt practical sanyasyam. I find at the same time there 
is a number of people in the country who pot only hotiestly believe 
Vj non-co-operation but honestly are willing to undertak^ny.non- 
cp-operation. I myself was somewhat sceptical as to th^^antum of 
real feeling in favour of non-co-opit*ration before 1 came to the Con- 
ference ; and from the numerous private conversations that I had 
with many friends, whether they are Nationalists or they belong to^ 
the moderate party or officials or able and conscientious men who 
9 hold sincere views upon this great question, 1 felt that non-co-opera- 
tion was an impracticable thing. 1 could not find any great diffe- 
rence as to the principle itself. At one time or another and in 
times of grave national importance, non-co-operation in some legal 
and constitutional form may have Jto be adopted. That was the 
general opinion. But people wore not prepared to put it into 
actual operation. I consulted a great many men before trying 
to form my own opinion and my Tinnovelly experience has 
further confirmed me in my conclusion that there is a serious and 
vital difference of opinion in the community on this question of 
non co-operation. There is an appreciable percentage of men amongst 
us who are quite prepared to undertake non-co-operation. There is 
a much larger number of people in this Hall and outside who are not 
prepared to undertake non-co-operation, 

“My own opinion is very much on the 'linos which Mr. V. P. 
Madhava Rao adopted. I have not ruled this resolution out of 
order because it is quite in order. The more appropriate course of 
action is to form separate leagues for the purpose oi non co-operation 
movement, and the Khilafat Committee of Mahatma C^indhi did a 
great service in doing that. It ought not to be brought before Con- 
ferences and Congress because it partakes of praoti(5al sai^asam. 

“Among the four stages of non-co-operation, the resignation of 
titles is the easiest and I suppose an apreciablo number of people 
would be able to do it. So far as the resignationf of Govemmej^t 
servants are concerned 1 still remain sceptical about k. My scepticism 
has not been altered bj my experience here. So far as the gixing up 
of practices by members of the bar, your Chairraan*^vill be able to 
follow you by giving up his practice as ho has since shown a prooftof 
it T)y resigning office. 1 cannot and will not preach this doctrine of 
non-co-operation to the members of the Bar and 1 would be failing 
in my duty if I ask vakils to give up* pfactice. I do \ijot think I 
will be able to ask that soldiers and the police should be able to 
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resign* their*sGrvices nor ^v^oalcl I ask that all people wlio^are able t® 
piy taxes sljoftb^ not the taxes. At least I wonld not be able 
to do either of those. 

. “But I wish to say this : to a certain extent, I have got the 
sanyasi spirit in mo. For all practical purposes I am a grihastha ; 
but of ^purse asceticisrA shouh? be practised occasionally and oi)» 
momenta (Jf^mestic or** national importance 1 can quite see the 
constitutionality of norj-co-operat^on. Lord flardingo speaking it 
the Banqueting Hall, once said that the passive resistance movement 
was perf!;c^ly constitutional. My own view is that it is perfectly 
constitutiosnil. I will not venture to express any opinion on the four 
forms of non CO operation. I would not know the views of Mr. Gandhi ^ 
or his friends clearly enough oTi the subject, nor do I know what is 
the iinal programme, for, it appears to 1)0 all in a state of tlux. My 
own opinion is that there can be certain forms of non oo operation 
which ate quite legal and quite constitutional. It may bo the duty 
of the pijople if there is no other moans, to adopt that means. At 
the same time I must tell 3soa that non-co-operation should not 

be active. The forms of non co-operation have to bo carefully 
examined. ^ 

My opinion is that the question of non-co-operation ought to 
bo ill the Congress cirol(3s and in the Nationalist party a non-patry 
question. It is impossible to believe that everyone who votes for 
it will really make up his mind to practise all the four forms of 
noij-co operation. By all means if you are able, do it. Do it not 
as a mere bluiF, as *Mr.* Yakub Hassaii said, but really intending 
to practise it. Do not vote for this resolution simply as a sort of 

bluiL Do not think it is possible for all of us to adopt it. I do 

not think mm h utility will arise by passing a resolution of t his 

doscriptio:i. That is my own view. When people have got to be 
cducitod to* give up the things they value most such as wealth, 
Appointmontj and titles, it is a question of individual education. 
Special lectiuys should bo delivered and propagandist work under- 
taken. individual pledges must be taken and there cannot be 
and ought not be any resolution, which wore merely passed by 

ggrmBi by an assen^ly, however numerous it may be, or however 
maguifice'nt the speeches may bo. I am quite prepared to bo a 
non co-operatio*ijst when the nood comes for •it. Non-co-operation 
has^got to be adopted in some cases. I will not say now what they 
are nor will 1 discuss the validity of the Khilafat question. I adijpt 
that ite* should all stand together with our Muslim brothrei and 
that we should, as far as possiljle, support them. 1 do not share in 
full the misgiving of some of my Moderate friends who spoke 

1 against non-co-operation, nor do I share the undue optimism of 
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those who spoke on non-co-operation to thi fullest extent, i have 
indicated what is the appropriate and Bound, course oo| action. It 
is a question of individual pledges and convictid'n and it must be 
left outside the range of the ordinary type of Conferences and 
Congresses, Mr. Gandhi will, I have no doubt, conduct it free 
from any violence. It ought to bo possible “to conduct non-co-opera- 
tion without .violence, if it is really conducted as noiv>3(^perktion . 
The expediency of using it entirely depenVis upon the practicabilty 
of non-co-operation and the large number of people who have got to 
put this into effect. 

The resolution, however, was passed by a huge maiority. On 
the fourth day, resolutions demanding the recall of the Viceroy, the 
impeachment of the Viceroy, Sir M. O^Dwyer and other Punjab 
officials, a Declaration of Kights by Parliamont, as also in other 
matters of local interest were passed. 




